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PREFACE. 


Thb  wcHrk  which  is  how  submitted  to  the  puUic,  comprises  a  portiim 
of  the  matftrials  collected  for  the  courses,  it  is  my  duty  amiually  to  deliver 
ID  Columbia  College.    It  was  originally  intended  that  the  subject  of 
Practical  Mechanics,  should  have  accompanied  the  Elements ;  dius 
forming  a  full  treatise  on  the  theoretic  and  practical  parts  of  that  useful 
and  interesting  branch  of  Science.    It  was  however  found  that  in  this 
way  the  work  would  have  assumed  to<r  bulky  a  form.     The  appli^ 
cations  of  the  elementaiy  principles  of  the  present  work  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Machines,  have  therefore  been  withheld,  until  the  sense  of  the 
^  ^     public  be  declared  as  to  its  merits.    Should  the  verdict  be  favourable, 
^    the  author  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  publication,  not  only 
,     of  the  sequel  to  these  elements,  but  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  sub- 
>   jects  to  which  a  labour  of  twelve  years  have  been  devoted,  namely:  Pure 
'V)    Physics,  Chemistry  appliiBd  to  the  Arts,  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
^        In  the  discussion  of  subjects  so  extensive  and  various,  the  author  is 
O    aware,  that  he  has  been  denied  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  £rom 
^     the  division  of  labour,  and  has  been  unable  to  devote  to  any  one  object, 
r^    that  steady  attention,  that  can  alone  ensure  entire  success.    In  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  fae  ventures  to  submit  the  (nresent  work  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  belief  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  student  of  Mechani- 
cal Science.     To  those  who  have  already  made  progress,  this  volume 
may  present  little  novelty ;  all  that  it  contains  of  most  value  will  be  rea- 
dily  traced  to  obvious,  if  not  familiar  sooix^es.  But  to  the  leanier,  he  can- 
not but  hope  that  it  will  offer  in  a  condensed,  and  generally  in  a  simple  and 
almost  popular  form,  facts,  principles,  and  methods  of  investigation,  that 
he  will  find  in  no  single  work  in  any  language,  and  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  various  treatises,  most  of  them  inaccessible  to  those  who  read  no 
other  language  but  the  English. 
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VIU  PREFACE. 

The  work  presents  the  mixture  of  strict  mechanical  principles,  with 
the  physical  inferences  from  experiment  and  observation,  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  plan  of  teaching  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  which  is  habitual  in  most  of  the  EngUsh 
Treatises  on  that  general  subject.  It  is  tlierefore  a  combination  of  the 
subject,  styled  by  the  French  Mecanique^  with  so  much  of  the  department 
called  by  them  Physique^  as  is  necessary  for  its  illustration,  and  for  pre- 
paring the  way  for  practical  applications.  Nor  have  the  latter  been  wholly 
omitt^^  They  have,  in  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  frequently  come  into 
view,  and  have  in  all  such  cases  been  treated  of  in  a  concise  tnanner. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  **  Mechanics",  it  has  been  employed  as  includ- 
ing the  whole  science  of  Ecjuilibrium  and  Motion,  and  therefore  as  com- 
prising the  departments  of  Hydrostaticks  and  Hydrodynamicks. 

One  object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  namely,  that  the  student 
shall  not  be  compelled,  after  having  mastered  this  treatise,  to  renew  his 
elementary  studies,  in  case  be  should  wish  to  rise  to  the  higher  applica- 
tions of  mechanical  science.  Should  the  author  not  have  failed  in  this, 
the  present  work,  however  hiunble,  in  the  limitation  of  iis  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  mere  works  of  human  art,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
science  that  investigates  the  mechanism  o/the  universe. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  continually  quoting  the  authorities 
for  the  various  facts  and  investigations  employed  in  the  work,  by  which 
the  text  would  have  encumbered,  or  the  margin  loaded  with  notes,  a  list 
of  the  works  that  have  been  most  frequently  made  use  of  is  subjoined.  In 
some  few  cases,  where  the  investigations  are  copied  wkhout  alteration,  or 
wher^  they  are  not  complete,  the  passage  of  the  author  quoted,  is  expressly 
referred  to  in  a  note.  This  list  of  authorities  is  far  from  complete ;  to  have 
made  it  so  would  have  appeared  rather  as  a  parade  of  research,  than  as  a 
security  from  the  charge  of  quoting  without  proper  acknowledgment ;  it  has 
therefore  been  principally  confined  to  those  writers  whose  labours  have 
not  become  in  some  measure  the  common  property  of  all  who  follow 
them  in  this  department  of  science. 

Columbia  College,- New-York,  Ftbrnary    U/,  183*2. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Genebai.  Pbinciples. 

1.  MscHAirics  is  the  department  of  Physifal  Science  which 
treats  of  Motion,  and  of  the  construction  of  Machines. 

2.  Bodies  appear  to  us  to  be  in  motion,  when  they  change  their 
position  in  respect  toother  bodies  that  we  conceive  to  be  ^t  rest; 
but  even  bodies  that  appear  to  our  earlier  investigation  to  be  ab- 
solutely at  rest,  may  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  as,  for  instance, 
the  body  of  the  earth  itself;  which,  to  tKe  uneducated  and  igno- 
rant, appears  solid  and  immovable,  although  it  can  be  shown  by 
scientific  proofs  to  be  a  state  of  rapid  motion^  both  of  rotation 
and  translation.  Hence  we  refer  motion,  in  the  abstract,  to  un- 
bounded and  immovable  space.  As  space  is  extended  m  three 
dimensions,  a  body  may  move  in  the  direction  of  anyone  of  them, 
or  may  have  a  motion  intermediate  betweeq  two  or  more  of  them  : 
it  may  rise  or  fall,  approach  or  recede,  pass  to  the  right  br  to  the 
left,  or  its  motion  may  be  combined  of  two,  or  all  three  of  those 
yarieties.  ' 

In  order  to  render  these  circumstances  of  motion  definite,,  we 
refer  the  position  of  a  point  to  three  planes,  supposed  to  be  im- 
movable in  absolute  space,  and  which  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

3.  The  perpendicular  distances  from  the  point  to  these  three 
p1anes,'are  ^led  its  Co-ordinates;  the  mutual  intersection  of  any 
two  of  the  planes  is  called  an  Axis,  and  the  common  intersection  of 
three  planes  is  called  the  Origin  of  the  co-ordinates.  Eadh  of 
the  axes  it  parallel  to  one  of  the  co-ordinates,  for  ib€  cominoQ 
interaeetioa  of  two  of  the  planes  is  perpendicular  tar  the  third. 
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and  the  co-ordinates  are  bj  definition  each  drawn  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  planes. 

4.  If  the  point  be  in  motion,  it  will  be  shown  by  the  chanee  in 
the  lenorth  of  une  or  more  of  the  co-ordinales,  and  of  the  positions 
of  the  points  in  which  the  co-ordinates  cut  the  planes* 

5.  I'he  cause  by  which  a  body  is  set  in  motion,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  is  called  a  Force.  Forces  may  be  of  yarious  descrip- 
tions, but  as  they  all  produce  motion,  they  may  be  compared 
with'  eqch  other,  and  made  commensurable  by  means  of  the  me- 
tion  they  produce  ;  and  we  judi^e  of  the  intensity  of  a  force  by 
the  quantity  of  motion  it  is  capable  of  causing.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  forces,  except  by  their  effects,  we  may  hence  assume 
that  the  force  is  always  measured  by  the  quantity  of  motion  it 
impresses  upon  a  point,  and  the  latter  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  velocity  of  this  point. 

-  6.  For  the  more  convenient  comparison  offerees,  we  measure 
them  in  terms  of  some  conventional  force,  taken  as  the  unit.  Of 
this  we  have  a  practical  illustration  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
|brces  of  steam-engines  and  water-wheels  are  compared,  in  terms 
of  the  conventional  force  called  a  horse-power.  The  intensity 
of  forces  estimated  in  terms  of  some  conventional  unit,  may  then 
be  denoted  by  numbers,  expressed  algebraically  by  lctterS|  or 
represented  by  lines  of  definite  magnitude. 

7.  The  circumstances  which  must  be  known  in  respect  to  a 
force,  besides  its  intensity,  are — the  place  where  it  acts,  or.  Its 
point  of  application  and  its  direction.  The  point  of  application 
is  defined  in  the  mode  we  have  already  explained,  by  referring 
it  by  means  of  co-ordinates,  to  three  rectangular  planes.  The 
direction  of  a  force  Is  that  in  which  it  tends  to  cause  a  point  to 
move  :  it  is  usOally  representetl  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  that 
direction  from  the  point  of  application  ;  and  if  upon  this  line  be 
set  off"  the  number  of  units  from  a  scale,  which  corresponds  to 
the  measure  in  terms  of  the  conventional  force,  used  as  the 
means  of  compatison,  the  force  will  be  represented  by  it,  both 
in  magnitude  and  direction.  The  direction  will  be  defined  in 
respect  to  the  three  co«ordi nates  of  the  point  of  application,  by 
means  of  the  three  angles  which  it  makes  with  these  three  linea» 

Iii  order  to  give  the  method  all  the  extension  of  which  it  is 
capable,  these  angles  tiQust  be  estimated  of  all  nMgnitudes,  from 
0^  to  180^  The  co-ordinates,  by  this  method,  need  not  be  con- 
ceived to  be  produced  beyond  the  point  of  application  ;  and  when  in 
calculation  we  employ  the  angular  functions,  those  which  have 
different  algebraic  signs  io  Uie  firat  and  second  quadrants^  will 
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be  best  suited  to  express^the  position  in  which  the  line  of  direc- 
tion lies.  Thus  when  the  cosine  is-  used,  and  its  alg^ebrajc  sign 
is  positive,  the  line  will  lie  on  the  side  of  the  point  of  applica- 
tion towards  the  plane  to  which  the  oo-ordinate  is  perpendicular; 
and  when  it  is  n^gativei  i^  will  be  turned  towards  the  opposite 
direction. 

a 

Between  the  cosiaes  of  the  three  u^es  the  direction  of  «i  iei^Q ' 
makes  with  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point  of  application^  thiere  is  a 
eeijistant  rotation  which  may  be  thus  expressed  f 

co8.'a+co8.^+cos.'<c= 1 ; 

for  ihe  line  of  direction  will  be  the  diagonal  of  a  right-angled  par- 
aMelopipedon,  whose  sides  are  in  the  direction  of  the  three  co* 
ordinates,  and  die  parts  cut  off  from  the  latter  will  respeotiveJ^ 
represent  the  cosines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  the  line  of  di- 
lection*  the  latter  being,  the  radius ;  now  as  the  square  of  the 
^  diagonal  of  a  ri^ht  angled  parallelopiped  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  < 
the  squares  of  its  thiee  sides,  tHe  square  of  radius,  or  unity,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  cosines. 

If  the  line  of  direction  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  two  co- 
ordinates, with  which  it  makes  the  angles  a  and  6,  the  angle  c  be- 
comes a  right  angle,  and  its  cosine  =0,  hence,  in  this  case, ' 

When  all  the  forces  that  are  under  consideration  are  parallel 
to  each  otherr  one  of  the  axes  may  be  so  taken  as  to  be  parallel 
to  their  direction ;  two  of  the  angles  in  this  case  become  right  an- 
l^s,  and  the  equation  becomes 

cos.'a=l« 

8.  When  ni6re  than  a  single  force  acts  upon  s  body,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  will  not  move  in  a  direction,  or  with  an  intensity 
that  is  dUe  to  one  of  the  forces  alone,  but  will  be  influenced  fby 
all  the  forces  collectively.  Hence,  when  a  number  pf  forces  act 
upon  thfe  same  body,  they  respectively  modify  each  other,  and~ 
may  under  certain  circumstances  completely  neutralize  each  other. 
When  forces  thus  destroy  each  other's  action,  equilibrium  is  said 
to  exist  among  them,,  and  the  body  oq  which  they  act  is  said 
to  be  in  equilibrio,  under  their  joint  action.  It  has  been  found 
most  easy  to  deduce  the  expressions  which  denote  the  motion  of 
a  body;^  from  tho^e  which  denote  the  conditions  of  equilibrium^; 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  conditions,  under  which 
forces  produce  equilibrium,  should  be  first  investigated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

t 

<« 

E^FILrBRIUM  OF  FoBCSS  ACTINa  I^  THE  SAME  LINE. 

• 

9.  THKsiinplest  case  of  equilibrium  is  when  two  forces  act  in  the 
same  line,  with  equal  intensities,  but  in  contrary  directions.  We 
represent  this  contrariety  of  direction  by  means  of  the  Alge- 
braic signs  +  and  — .  When  more  than  two  forces  act  in  the 
same  line,  it  is  obvious  that  equilibrium  can  only  exist  when  the 
joint  intensities  of  those  that  act  in  one  direction,  are  exactly 
equal  to  the  joint  intensities  of  those  which  act  in  opposition  to 
them.  Expressing  this  difference  of  direction,  by  considering 
one  set  of  forces  as  negative  in  respect  to  the  other,  we  obtain  the 
algebraic  expression 

A+B+C+&c.=0, 
or  in  words. 

Equilibrium  exists  among  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  the 
same  straight  line  when  their  sum  is  equal  to  0. 

10.  When  a  number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body  are  not  in  equi- 
librio,.we  may,  without  altering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  body  is  placed,  conceive  their  united  action  to  be  replaced  by 
that  of  a  single  force,  under  which  the  body  would  move  exactly, 
as  if  the  whole  continued  to  act.  A  force- which  thus  produces 
the  same  effect  as  a  number  .of  others,  and  may  therefore  identi- 
cally replace  them,  is  called  their  Resultant;  the  several  forces 
whose  action  i£  thus  identically  replaces  are  called  its  Compo- 
nents. 

11.  If  a  force  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Resultant,  but  contrary 
in  direction,  be  applied  to  the  point  at  which  the  latter  would 
act  if  its  components  were  removed,  it  will  be  obviously  in  ex- 
act equilibrium  w^th  the  (Components;  for  the  case  becomes  that 
of  two  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  straight  line,  but  in  con- 
trary directions.     Hence  if  any  number  of  forces  be  in  equilibrio, 

'  any  one  of  them  must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  contrary  in  di- 
rection to  the  resultant  of  all  the  rest.  If,  therefore,  we  have  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  Resultant  and  its  components, 
we  can  thence  deduce  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  forces 
whatsoever. 

These  relations  inay  for  convenience  of  investigation  be  divided 
into  three  cases^  those  of  : 


«■»• 
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!•  Forces  converging  to  a  point ; 

2.  Parallel  forces ; 

3.  Forces  acting  in  one  plane^  but  neither  parallel  nor  con- 
verging to  a  single  point 

In  considering  the  latter  caae,^we  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  conditions  q£  equilibriui^  of  forces  acting  in  any  direction 
whatsoever,  but  all  our  applications  can  be  referred  to  the  case 
of  their  being  situated  in  one  plane. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
E^viLiBHnTH  or  FoRCEs-coN?BR«nrtt  TO  ▲  vom*.    Comfo- 

SITIOH  JlVD  RfSOJLUTlON  ov  FoacBf. 

12.  XI^o  Resultant  of  the  two  forees  eonVej^iog  to  a  point,  is 
represented  both  in  magnitude  and  direction/ oy  the  diagonal  of 
a  paralleJogram  constructed  on  the  two  forces  as  sides. 

First : — Let  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  be  at  right  angles 
.tofach  other,  and  call  the  one  X,  and  the  other  T.  Let  R  be 
the  unknown  magnitude  of  the  resultant,  and  a  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  direction  of  X.  If  we  suppose  the  two  forces 
to  be  extremely  small  and  represented  by  their  differentials  <2X 
and  dY,  and  that  they  vaiy  according  to  the  same  law,  so  that 
when  dJL  becomes  successively  2<{X,  3<fX,  &c.  <!¥  becomes 
2dY,  3dT,  &c. ;  it  will  be  evident  that  the  angle  a  will  not  vary, 
and  that  the  resultant  will  be  constant  in  its  direction ;  its  increase 
.will  aho  follow  the  same  law  with  its  components,  and  if  repre- 
sented at  jSrsI  by  dR,  it  will  become  in  similar  succession  2<2R, 
8c{R,  &;c.  Thus  iii  the  successive  increments  of  the  three  forces, 
the  rpitios  between  the  resultant  R  and  the  two  components  X  and 

X 

T  will  remain  constant     The  relation  -^  being  constant,  may 

be  represented  by  a  function  of  the  constant  angle  a.  This  fact 
may  be  expressed  by  the  notation 

|=9(a).  (1) 

But  as  the  an^e  comprised  between  Y  and  R  is  also  constant, 
the  relation  between  these  two  Quantities  may  be  represented  by 
some  ibnction  of  it ;  and  this  nmction  will  obviously  be  of  the 
same  form  with  that  which  represents  the  former  relation,  or  to 
express  it  algebraically,  the  angle  being  the  complement  of  a 

g=s9(90--a).  (2) 
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in  Older  to  raider  the  •est  of  the  mvestigatkm  more  obviigs, 
we  most  have  recourse  to  tlie  annexed  figure.  * 


In  this,  the  rectangular  forces  X  and  T  are  represented  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  with  the  imdetermined  resultant  R  lying  be- 
tween them,  for  its  direction  must  of  necessity  be  int^ane<£ate, 
and  in  the  same  plane  with  them.  Let  us  now  ponU6er  Jke  force 
X  as  the  resultant  of  two  others,  the  first  of  which  x  is  m  tl^  di- 
rection of  the  force  R,  and  the  secqid  x'  is  at  ri^t  singles  'to  it ; 
the  angle  comprised  between  the  djfcctions  of  X  and  x  is  the 
same  with  that  contained  between  X  and  R,  or  is  equal  to  a,  and 
the  angle  contained  between  X  and  z^  is  90° —  a.  The  same  re- 
lation will  then  exist  between  these  thtte  forces,  taken  by  pairs, 
that  exists  between  X,  T,  and  R,  or 

4=^t«).       x-=^(90«— a).  (8) 

But  firom  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have,>^ultiplying  by  R, 

\  X=R.9(a),    Y=E.9(90°_«),  _      (4) 

and  fiiom  the  equalicHis  (3)  we  obtain  in  like  madber 

«=X.<p(fl),    af'=X.q)(90°— a),  (5) 

substituting  tiie  yalues  of  9(a),  and  9(90°— a)  fix>m  equations  (1) 
and  (2),  we  obtain 

Resolving  T  in  a  similar  manner  into  the  two  rectangular  com- 
ponents y  and  tf^  one  ^which  y  is  in  the  direotien  of  R,  we  ob- 
tain by  a  similar  operation 

Y«  XY  ^ 

2^=R'    ^^IT'  * 
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^*        The  force  R  being  the  resultant  of  the  two,  X  and  Y,  is  also  the 
resultant  of  their  four  components  x,  y,  x\  y\  whose  values  are 

X^     Y^    XY     XY 

R'  R  '  IT'    R  ' 

but  the  two  last  x'  and  y\  are  equal  in  magnitude,  and  because 
they  respectively  make  right  angles  with  R  on  its  opposite  sides  ; 
they  act  in  the  same  line  in  contrary  directions ;  hence  they  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other's  actions,  and  tke  resultant  R  is  made 
up  of  the  two  remaining  forces,  which  act  in*  the  same  direction 
with  it,  or 


X»    Y» 
^"R+R' 

whence 

R=x/(X«+F),  (6) 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  of  a 
right  angled  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  X  and  Y ;  therefore 
the  resultant  of  two  rectangular  forces  is  represented  in  magni- 
tude by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  the  two 
forces  as  sides. 

That  it  is  also  represented  by  it  in  direction  will  be  obvious 
from  a  few  simple  considerations. 

The  value  of  R  •  being  tlius  determined,  call  the  angle  which 
the  diagonal  of  tlie  parallelogram  makes  with  the  side  X,  b,  then 

X=R.  cos.  6;  (7) 

substituting  the  vmlue  of  X  from  the  equation  (4)  and  dividing 
byR  '  .  . 

cos.  b=cp.{a). 

The  unknown  function  of  the  angle  a  may  therefore  be  always 
represented  by  the  cosine  of  the  known  Emgle  b  ;  and  if  there  ie 
any  case  in  which  a =6,  the  equality  must  hold  good  in  all  others. 
Now  if  the  forces  X  and  Y  be  equal,  the  resultant  R  must  be  equi- 
distant in  direction  from  the  directions  of  the  two  forces,  and  the  | 
angle  a  will  become  the  angle  which .  the  diagonal  of  the  paral-  i 
lelogram  makes  with  the  side  X,  or  a=6 ;  therefore  the  resultant 
of  two  rectangular  forces  is  not  only  represented  in  magnitude, 
but  in  direction,  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed 
upon  the  two  forces  as  sides. 

Next  suppose  that  the  two  forces,  X  and  Y,  are  not  rectangu- 
lar, but  make  with  each  other  any  other  angle  a.  Resolve  X  in 
two  other  foxres,  one  of  whiclk  .r,  is  in  the  direction  of  Y,  the 
other  X  perpendicular  thereto  ;  the  resultant  will  therefore  be  the 
resultant  of  the  three  forces  Y,  x,  and  x\  but  as  Y  and  x  are  in 
the  same  direction,  they  have  a  resultant  which  is  equal  to  their 
sum,  and  R  becomes  the  resultant  of  two  rectangular  forces, 
whose  magnitudes  are  respectively  Y+a*,  and  x\  and  from  (6) 

R=v/[(Y+:rr+.T'^]; 
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or 


but 


R»=(T+j?)»+x^=Y»+2  Yx+x'+x^, 


(8) 


X"=a:'+jp^,  and  «==X  cos.  a, 

substitiitiiig  these  values  in  the  equation,  (8), 

R^=X«+2XY  cos.  a+Y«,  (9) 

which  shows  that  the  resultant  R  is  represented  in  magnitude  by 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  upon  the  forces  a 
and  Y  as  sides.  Also  is  it  represented  in  direction,  for  the  diago- 
nal of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  Y+a?  and  a/  as  sides,  is 
identical  not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  position  with  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  X  and  Y. 

The  angle,  cr,  may  vary  between  0°  and  180° ;  when  it  ex- 
ceeds a  right  angle,  the  quantity,  :r,  becomes  negative  in  respect 
to  Y ;  the  quantity,  cos.  a,  also  becomes  negative,  and  the  second 
term  of  the  equation  is  negative. 

In  order  to  render  this  part  of  the  investigation  more  clear,  we 
annex  a  construction,  in  the  two  cases  of  ebtuse  and  acute  angles, 
contained  between  the  two  forces. 


13.  The  problems  that  have  relation  to  finding  the  r^sultaniof 
two  forces,  when  the  components  are  given,  and  to  finding  the 
components  when  the  resultant  is  given,  go  by  the  name  of 
*«  The  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. "  All  the  questions 
in  which  forces  are  to  be  composed  or  resolved,  may  be  solved  by 
means  of  plane  trigonometry ;  and  in  general,  of  two  forces,  their 
resultant,  and  the  three  angles  they  respectively  make  with  each 
other,  any  two  being  given,  the  remainder  may  be  found. 

(1).  When  the  two  components  and  the  angle  they  contain  are 
given,  we  have  firom  the  equation,  (9), 

R=v^(X»+2XY  COS.  a+Y^  ;  (lo) 
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when  the  ajigtet  a,  is  a  right  angle, 

X=R  COS.   a,  Y=R  sin.  a,   f  ^     ' 

(2).  In  the  figure  ben^b,  the  force  X,  die  resultant  R,  and  a 
line  equal  and  parallel  to  Y,  make  up  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
angles  are :  the  supplement  of  a ;  the  angle  6,  equal  to  the  angle 
contained  by  the  force  Y  and  the  resultant  R  ;  and  the  angle  c, 
contained  by  the  resultant  and  the  force  X ;  hence  as  the  sides  of 
triangles  are  proportioned  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles, 


R  :  X  :  Y  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  b  :  sin.  c,  (12) 

and  if  the  directions  of  X  and  Y  are  rectangular, 

R=-±— =— !L^  ,  (13) 

COS.  c       COS.  b  ^ 

X=R  COS.  c,    Y=R  COS.  6.  (14) 

14.  Three  forces  converging  to  a  point  are  in  equilibrio  when 
e^ch  is  proportioned  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  by  the  di- 
rections of  the  other  two ;  they  are  also  in  equilibrio  when  rep- 
resented by  the  three  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  ;  and  hence  the  di- 
rections of  the  three  forces  must  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
sum  of  any  two  must  be  greater  than  the  third. 
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Let  tbe  three  forces  be  X,  Y  and  Z«  (bj  §  10),  the  force  Z 


i 


win  be  equal  to  the  resultant  of  X  and  Y  and  conti^  in  direc- 
tion*  hence  the  relation  between  their  ma^tudes  may  be  ex- 
pressed, hy  substituting  Z  forR  in  analogy  (12),  as  follows: 

Z  :  X  :  Y  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  6  :  sin.  c  ;  (15) 

but  the  angle  a,  is  the  angle  contained  by  the  forces  X  and  Y ;  the ' 
angle  6,  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  b'  contained  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Z  and  Y  ;  and  the  angle  c  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
e'  contained  between  i^e  directions  of  Z  and  X  ;  and  as  the  sines 
of  angles  and  their  supplements  have  the  same  magnitude, 

Z  :  X  :  Y  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  b'  :  sin.  c  ;  (16) 

or  the  forces  are  each  proportioned  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  con- 
tained by  the  directions  of  the  other  two.  As  the  forces  X  and 
Y,  with  their  resultant  R,  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the 
2  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  so,  as  Z=R, 

the  three  forces  X,  Y  and  Z  are  also  rep- 
resented in  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  a 
triangle.  This  triangle  may  be  formed  by 
drawiilg,  through  the  extremity  of  the  line 
representing  one  of  the  forces  X,  a  line 
equal  and  paraUel  to  Y,  and  joining  the 
ends  of  the  last  line  to  the  point  at  which 
the  forces  act.  This  last  Une  is  obvious- 
ly equal  to  Z,  and  in  the  same  direction 
produced,  for  it  is  the  diagonal  of  the  par* 
allelogram,  of  which  X  apd  Y  are  sides. 
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A  triangle  whose  sides  are  proportioned  to  the  forees,  and  per- 
pendicular to  tiieir  direction,  may  be  formed  as  in  the  figure  be- 
neothy  by  drawing  perpendiculars  fix>m  points  taken  at  wUl  in  the 

Z 


directions  of  the  forces.  It  will  be  manifest  that  the  thre^  angles 
a\  b\  c\  of  this  triangle  are  respectively  the  supplements  of  the 
three  angles  a,  h^  e,  that  the  direction,  of  the  forces  make  with 
each  other ;  hence  the  triangle  thus  constructed  will  be  similar  to 
that  formed  in  the  former  construction,  whose  sides  represent 
the  magnitude  of  the  three  forced. 

Three  oblique  forces  cannot  be  in  equilibrioy  unless  their  di- 
rections converge  to  a  single  point,  for  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  them  must  be  equal  and  opposite'  to  the  direction  of  the  third ; 
and  hence  its  direction  must  pass  through  the  point  to  which  the 
directions  of  the  others  converge. 

^  hA  the  resultant  of  any  two  of  the  forces  lies  in  the  same  plane 
with  them,  being  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  they 
are  the  sides,  the  third  force,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  this  re- 
sultant produced,  must  also  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  three 
forces  that  are  in  equilibrio  being  represented  in  magnitude  by 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  sum  of  any  two  of  which  must  be 
greater  than  the  third,  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  sum  of  the 
magnitudes  of  any  two  of  the  forces. 

15.  When  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  find  the  resultant  of  any 
two  forces,  we  may  proceed  to  find  the  resultant  of  three  or 
more ;  for  as  the  resultant  identically  replaces  its  components, 
we  may,  after  finding  the  resultant  of  any  two  of  the  forces,  con- 
ceive them  to  be  removed,  and  the  resultant  substituted  ;  the  re- 
sultant of  this  and  the  third  foree,  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  three 
forces ;  and  this  last  resultant  may  be  again  combined  with  a 
fourth  force,  and  so  on. 

This  problem  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  geometric 
construction. 
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Let  AB,  AC,  AD,  AF,  AG,  represent  a  number  of  forces  con- 
curring to  a  point ;  through  the  point  B,  draw  the  line  BH,  equal, 
and  parallel  to  AG ;  through  the  point  H,  draw  HI,  equal  and 
parallel  to  AD ;  through  the  point  I,  draw  IK,  equal  and  parallel 
to  AF ;  and  through  the  point  R,  draw  KL,  equal  &nd  parallel  to 
AG ;  then  the  line  which  joins  L  to  A ;  will  be  the  conunon  re- 
sultant. 

^  It  is  obvious  that  the  line  AH  is  the  resultant  of  AB  an^  AC  ; 
AI  the  resultant  of  AH  and  AD,  or  of  AB,  AC,  and  AD ;  the 
line  AK,  of  AI  and  AF,  or  of  AB,  AC,  AD  and  AF ;  and  the  line 
AL,  of  AI  and  AG,  or  of  all  the  forces  AB,  AC,  AD,  AF,  and 
AG. 

This  construction  is  called  the  polygon  of  forces.  If  the  poly- 
gon close,  or  the  last  line,  drawn  parallel  to  the  last  force,  end  at 
the  point  A,  the  forces  are  in  equilibrio,  and  the  resultant  is  equal 
toO. 

16.  The  resultant  of  three  rectangular  forces,  converging  to  a 
point,  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  in  direction,  by  the  diago- 
nal of  the  rectangular  parallelopiped,  whose  sides  represent  the 
three  forces  in  magnitude  and  direction.^ 

The  resultant  R',  of  two  of  the  forces  X  and  T,  will  be  the  diago- 
nal of  the  rectangle  which  forms  one  of  the  faces  of  the  paral- 
le\opiped,  of  which  these  forces  are  sides,  and 
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R'=>/(X»+Y»); 

the  resultant  R,  of  R',  and  Z  will  be  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle 
of  which  these  two  forces  are  sides,  and  which  will  cut  the  paral- 
lelopiped  into  two  equal  and  similar  prisms ;  it  wiU  therefore  be 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelopiped,  and  will  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

.       R=x/(R«»+Z«)=v/(X«+P+Z»).  (17) 

If  we  call  the  angle  the  direction  of  R  makes  with  X,  a ;  the 
angle  the  direction  of  R  makes  with  Y,  6 ;  the  angle  the  direc- 
tion of  R  makes  with  Z,  c ;  these  angles  are,  as  has  been 
shown,  connected  by  the  following  relation, 

cos,'  a+cos,"  6+ COS.*  c=§,t 

We  may  find  the  values  of  X,  Y  and  Z,  when  the  force  R,  and 
the  angles  a,  6,  and  c,  are  given,  by  the  resolution  of  three  plane 
triangles,  of  each  of  whicn  the  hypothenuse  and  an  angle  are 
given,  thus: 

X=R  COS.  a,  Y=R  cos.  6,  Z=R  cos.  c.  (18) 

17.  In  those  investigations  in  mechanics  where  a  number  of 
forces  are  concerned,  it  is  usual  to  resolve  them  all  into  three  forces 
parallel  to  the  three  co-ordinates ;  and  the  resultant  of  these  three 
sets  of  rectangular  forces  v^ill  obviously  be  the  common  resultant 
of  all  the  forces.  The  formulae  given  above  (18)  furnish  a  con- 
venient mode  of  effecting  this. 

Call  the  several  forces  F,  F',  F",  &c.  the  angles  they  respec- 
tively make  with  the  co-ordinates  of  their  points  of  application  a, 
6,  c,  &c.,  o',  b\  c',  &c.,  o",  6",  c",  &c.  the  values  of  X,  Y  and 
Z,  in  (18)  become 

F  cos.  a,     F  COS.  6,     F  cos.  c,  &c. 

and  calling  the  three  rectangular  forces,  which  are  the  sum  of  the 
components  of  all  the  original  forces  X,  Y  and  Z, 

X=F  cos.  a+F'  cos.  6+F"  cos.  c+&c. 

Y=F  COS.  a'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'+&c.     }  (19) 

Z=F  COS.  a"-hF'  COS.  6"+F"  cos.  c"+&c. 

In  these  expressions,  X,  Y,  and  Z9  are  the  components  of  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  resolved  into  three,  mutually  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other.  The  formulae  show  that  the  resultant  of  any 
number  of  forces,  resolved  into  a  component  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  of  all  the  forces,  re- 
solved into  directions  parallel  to  the  general  resultant. 

15.  The  three  forces,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  not  situated  in  the  same 
plane,  and  hence  can  never  be  in  equilibrio,  so  long  as  any  one 
of  them  has  any  magnitude ;  for  three  oblique  forces,  in  order  to  • 
be  in  equilibrio,  must  have  their  directions  in  one  plane ;  hence 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  among  any  number  of  forces,  each 
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resolved  into  three  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  the  co-ordinates,  becomes . 

F  cos.  a+F'  cos.  6+F"  cos.  c+&c.=0       \ 

F  COS.  a'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'+&c.=0     V  (20) 

F  COS.  o"+F'  COS.  6"+F"  cos.  c"+&c.=0  j    . 

19.  There  is  another  case  in  which  forces  may  be  in  equilibrio, 
when  they  converge  to  a  point ;  this  happens  when  they  press 
the  point  against  a  surface,  which  opposes  a  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  point  sufficient  to  prevent  its  penetrating  under  the 
action  of  the  forces.  This  resistance  will  be  exerted  in  a  direc- 
tion which  is  perpendicular,  or  a  normal,  to  the  surface ;  for  were 
it  exerted  in  an  inclined  direction,  it  might  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
the  surface ;  the  former  would  cause  the  point  to  move  along  the 
surface,  while  the  latter  alone  would  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
point;  now  as  mere  resistance  can  never  generate  motion,  how- 
ever it  may  in  other  respects  a£fect  it,  the  resistance  of  the  sur- 
face must  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  alone. 

In  order  then  that  the  point  be  in  equiiibrio,  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  shall  be  equal  to  0,  but 
merely  that  its  direction  shall  be  a  normal  to  the  surface  ;  this  it 
must  be,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
resistance  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  equiiibrio 
with  it.  The  action  of  the  surface,  being  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  point  in  equiiibrio,  may  be  represented  by  a  force  equal  to 
the  resultant  of  all  the  other  forces,  but  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, or  by  — R ;  and  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  they  being  re- 
solved into  three,  parallel  to  their  co-ordinates,  will  be  (17) 

V(X>+Y»H-Z»)— R=0,  (21) 

while  the  pressure  they  exert  upon  the  surface  will  be 

>/(X»+T»+Z«).  (22) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IV.  Equilibrium  of  Parallel  Forces.    Centre  of  Par- 
allel Forces. 

SO.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  among  parallel  forces,  may 
be  reached  by  steps  similar  to  those  employed  in  determining  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  among  converging  forces.  The  method 
of  finding  the  resultant  of  two  of  them  must  be  first  investigated ;  a 
force  equal  and  opposite  to  this,  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  two 
first  We  may  then  proceed  to  the  resultant  of  three,  four,  or 
any  number  of  forces ;  and  a  force  equal,  and  opposite  to  it,  will 
cause  equilibrium  in  the  system,  and  the  relations  that  exist  among 
Ihem  will  show  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 

Parallel  forces  cannot  act  upon  a  single  point ;  we  ^erefore 
suppose  the  points  on  which  they  act,  to  be  connected  in  some 
manner,  and  first,  by  an  inflexible  and  inextensible  line,  which  is 
called  their  line  of  application. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  parallel  forces  have  no  resultant. 
This  happens  when  there  are  but  two  that  act  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  line  of  application,  and  are  equal  in  magnitude ;  or  when 
the  resultant  of  all  those  that  act  on  one  side  of  that  line,  is  ex- 
actly equal,  but  not  directly  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  those 
that  act  on  the  other  side.  Two  forces  thus  constituted,  are  called 
a  Couple.  It  will  be  obvious  that  their  effect  would  be  to  cause 
the  line  of  application  to  revolve,  and  were  it  free^  to  move 
around;  the  two  forces  would  finally  act  in  the  same  line,  and 
in  opposite  directions;  they  would  then  cease  to  be  parallel.  Two 
such  forces  then,  so  long  as  they  continue  parallel,  have  no  result- 
ant|  neither  can  they  be  in  equilibrio. 

21.  In  investigating  the  method  of  finding  the  resultant  of  par- 
allel forces,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  consider  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  a  force  to  be  changed.  A  force  will  obviously 
produce  the  same  effect,  whether  it  act  at  one  or  another  point  of 
the  same  inflexible  straight  line.  Of  this  we  have  a  physical  illus- 
tration in  the  fact,  that  when  a  simple  pressure  is  exerted  through 
the  intervention  of  a  rigid  bar,  it  is  wholly  unimportant  whether 
the  bar  be  long  or  short,  provided  its  weight  have  no  influence. 
We  may  therefore  conceive  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  to 
be  transferred  to  any  other  point  in  its  direction,  provided  we 
imagine  the  two  points  to  be  connected  by  an  inflexible  straight 
line. 

22.  The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  equal  to  their  sum^ 
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parallel  to  their  directions,  and  divides  their  line  of  application 
into  parts,  reciprocally  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  two 
forces. 

Suppose  first,  that,  as  in  the  figure,  two  converging  forces  act 
upon  the  scune  side  of  the  line,  call  them  A  and  B ;  Uieir  action 


will  not  be  changed  by  supposing  their  respective  points  of  appli- 
cation to  be  transferred  to  the  point  C,  in  which  their  directions 
meet ;  and  the  direction  of  their  resultant  miist  therefofe  pass 
through  this  point  From  the  point  of  convergence,  then,  its 
point  of  application  may  be  transferred  to  the  point  d,  in  which  its 
direction  cuts  the  line  of  application,  and  this  will  therefore  be  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  Call  the  angle  at  which  the 
forces  are  inclined  to  each  other  f,  the  value  of  the  resultant  from 

R=  %/ A»+ AB  COS.  ^+B') ;  (23) 

the  fefaOkn  of  the  forces  A  and  B  is  from  (12) 

A  :  B  :  :  sin.  p  :  sin,  a,  (24) 

jS  beiiig  the  angle  the  direction  of  B  makes  wi^h  that  of  B,  and 
a  the  angle  that  the  direction  of  A  makes  with  that  of  R ;  but  the 
ratio  of  the  sines  will  be  the  same  tLS  that  of  the  perpendiculars  a 
and  ^,  let  fall  upon  the  respective  <Orections  of  the  forces,  from 
the  point  of  appUcation  of  the  resultant :  hence 

A  :  B  :  :  6  :  0-     .  (26) 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafler  to  reciu:  to  this^step*    >. 

Now  the  equation  (23),  and  the  analogy  (25)  l^eing  true,  what- 
ever be  the  magnitude  of  the  several  angles  the  forces  and  t  cir 
resultant  make  with  each  other/ will  be  true  when  the  lines  are 
paralleL  But  when  the  lines  are  parallel,  the  angle  I'^lSQo  or 
xt'Oc'fliid 

oofr  f«l ; 
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hence  the  eqaadon  (28)  becomes 

R=x/(A»+AB+B«)aiKi 

R=A+B 

or  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fbrces. 

The  point  of  convergence  being  removed  to  an  infinite  distance, 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  becomes  parallel  to  the  directioda 
of  the  two  forces  ;  and 


I 

B 


nsi 


the  two  perpendiculars  a  and  h  become  proportioned  to  the  parts 
t  and  d  mto  >vhich  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  divides 
the  line  of  apphcation  of  the  forces,  which  is  hence  divided  into- 
parts  inversely  proportioned  to  the  two  forces. 

If  the  two  parallel  forces  act  on  opposite  sides  of  their  line  of 
application,  the  same  is  also  true ;  but  in  this  case,  the  opposition 
of  their  direction  is  pointed  out,  by  one  of  the  forces  being  consi- 
dered negative  in  respect  to  the  other ;  hence  their  algebraic  sum 
becomes  their  arithmetic  difference.  The  point  of  application  of 
the  resultant,  will  ^all  in  the  prolongation  of  Uie  hne  of  apphcation, 
.beyond  the  point  to  which  the  greater  force  is  applied ;  and  the 
parts  into  which  the  line  of  application  is  divided,  will  be  mea^ 
sured  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  to  those  of  the 
two  components. 

To  make  this  evident,  suppose  that  to  a  line  on  which  the  two 
forces,  A  and  B  are  apphed,  a  third  force,  C,  is  also  appUed  equal 
to  the  resultant,  and  opposite  in  direction;  this  force  will  be 
negative  in  r^pectto  the  others,  and  will  keep  the  system  in  equi- 
librio ;  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  thus  expressed : 


A+B+C=0, 


(27) 


any  one  of  these  fiirces  then,  is  in  equiUbrio  with  the  other  two ; 
and  the  resultent  of  these  two  would  be  equal  to  it,  and  opposite 
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in  direction*  Let  the  two  forces,  whose  resultant  is  required,  be 
B  and  C  ;  the  resultant  being  equal  and  opposite  to  A,  will  have 
a  value,  which,  considering  that  one  of  the  two  forces  B  and  Cf 
is  negative  in  respect  to  the  other,  may  be  thus  expressed : 

R=B+C, 

and  as  the  point  of  application  of  C  divides  the  line  to  which  A 
and  B  are  applied,  into  parts  inversely  proportioned  to  the  two 
forces,  we  have 

A  :  B  :  :  c  :  d, 

and 

A+B  :  B  :  :  e+d  :  d  ; 

but 

A+B=:C, 

and  c+d  is  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  application,  measured 
from  the  point  to  which  A,  or  its  equal  and  opposite  force,  R  i« 
applied ;  hence  this  line  is  again  divided  into  parts  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  forces. 

23.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces,  acting  upon 
points  invariably  connected  with  each  other,  may  be  found  upon 
the  same  principle  by  which  the  resultant  of  any  number  oiT 
converging  forces  is  found.  Any  two  of  them  may  be  first  te» 
solved  into  a  single  one  ;  this  may  be  combined  with  a  third,  and 
the  resultant  found  ;•  the  second  resultant  may  be  combined  with 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found,  that  the  resiilt^ 
ant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  equal  to  their  sum. 

Can  the  forces  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

die  first  resultant  R'  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  A  and  B, 

R'=A+B, 

the  value  of  the  second  resultant  is 

R"=R+C=:A+B+C, 
and  of  the  last  resultant — 

R=A+B+C+D+&c.  (26) 

In  this  expression,  as  in  the  others,  the  forces  that  act  m  oppo- 
site directions,  must  be  considered  as  positive  and  negative  in  re- 
spect to  each  other.     The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  obviously 

.  .    A+B+C+&c.=0.  .       .(29) 

24.  A  change  in  the  direction  of  two  parallel  forces,  provided 
they  do  not  cease  to  be  parallel,  produces  no  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  to  which  their  resultant  is  applied  ;  but  the  re- 
sultant itself  will  have  its  direction  changed,  continuing  always 
parallel  to  its  component.  And  in  the  several  steps  by  which  the 
resultant  of  a  number  of  parallel  forces  is  found,  it  is  obvious  thai 
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the  position  of  the  several  successive,  and  finally,  of  the  last  result- 
ant, remains  constant,  however  the  forces  vary  in  direction,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  cease  to  be  parallel.  Hence,  in  a  system  of 
parallel  forces,  if  the  several  forces  revolve  around  their  respec- 
tive points  of  application  without  ceasing  to  be  parallel,  the  re- 
sultant will  also  revolve  around  its  point  of  application,  always 
retainin,^  its  parallelism  to  its  components.  From  this  property, 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel  for- 
ces, is  called  their  Centre, 

25.  It  is  important  in  many  practical  cases,  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  centre  of  a  given  system  of  parallel  forces, 
applied  to  points  forming  an  invariable,  or  rigid  system.  This  is 
effected  by  finding  the  value  of  its  co-ordinates,  in  terms  of  the 
several  forces,  and  their  respective  co-ordinates. 

Call  the  several  forces  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  their  respective  co-ordi- 
nates a,  a,  a'\  6,  6',  b'\  c,  c ,  c"  &c.,  the  resultant  R,  and  its  co- 
ordinates X,  Y,  and  Z. 

In  the  following  figure,  let  A  lAnd  B  represent  the  points  of 


application  of  two  of  the  forces  A  and  B,  and  R'  the  point  of 
application  of  their  resultant  R.  Let  O  be  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates  O  P,  0  N,  O  S,  and  a,  6,  and  x  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  two  forces,  and  their  resultant,  in  respect  to  the  plane  of 
O  P  and  O  N.  The  line  that  unites  the  points  in  which  the  co-or- 
dinates cut  this  plane,  is  a  straight  line,  for  the  three  forces  are  in 
the  same  plane.  Then  as  the  line  A  B  is  divided  by  the  result- 
ant into  parts  inversely  proportioned  to  A  and  B 

A  :  B  :  :  RA  :  R'B  ; 
and 

A-hB:B::AB^RB, 


or 


R:  B  : :  AB  :  RB. 


(30) 
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Draw  a  straight  lioc  through  the  point  3^  parallel  to  the  line  that 
joins  the  points  in  which  a,  \  and  x  cut  the  plane  of  0  P  and  O  N. 
The  respective  distancas  of  the  points  A  and  R'  from  this  line 
will  be  a- — 6,  and  x — 6. 

From  the  similarity  of  triangles 

AB  :  R'B  :  :  a— 6  :  a?—*  ; 

comparing  this  with  the  analogy  (30) 

K:  B  :  :  a — 6  :  x—b  ; 
whence 

R'(«— 6)=:B(»— 6)  ; 

now  the  resultant  R'  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  forces  A  and 
B,  and  multiplying  these  equals  by  h  we  have 

R'=A6+B6  ; 

adding  the  two  last  equations 

R'a;=Aa+B6.  (31) 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning,  in  respect  to  each  of  the  other  two 
sets  of  co-ordinates,  gives 

R'=Ad'+B6'  )  (32) 

R'2=A(^'+B6' 


by  division 

_Aa+B6     1 

^^      R' 
Aa'+B6' 

JLa"+Bb" 
^=-R^— 


\: 


(33) 


Let  now  C  be  the^point  of  application  of  the  third  force  C ;  R'^ 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  C  and  R\ 
of  which  the  latter  is  the  resultant  of  A  and  B.  A  similar  inves- 
tigation gives  for  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  x'  y'  sf  of  the 

force  R" 

Kg+Cc 

•  *""  R'.+C 
,    Ky+Cc 
y~^  R+C 
Rz+Cc" 

*^-    R+C       ; 
substituting  the  values  of  R'lr,  "R'y  and  Rz, 

,^Aa+Bb+Cc 

*  A+  B+  C 
Aa+Bb'+Cc' 

*'~  A  -J-  B  +  C 
Aj^'+Bb^+Cc" 

*  -  A  +  B  +  C  • 
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It  is  now  obTious  that  the  same  method  may  be  extended  to 
any  number  of  forces  whatsoever,  and  that  we  should  finally  ob- 
tain for  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  any  number  of  forces 
the  following  equations : 

Aa+B6+Cc+&c. 


Y= 


A  +B  +  C+&C. 
Aa'+B6'+C'+&c. 


A   +B+C+&C. 

A  +B+C+&C. 
In  the  case  of  equilibrium  these  equations  become 

Aa-|-B6+Cc+&c.  _ 


K       (34) 


A  +  B  +C  +&C. 
Aa+Bb'+Cc'+&Lc. 
A  +  B  +  C  +&C. 
A«''+B6"+Cc"4-&c.^^ 


=0 


A  +   B  +  C  +&C. 

The  expressions  (34)  may  be  made  to  assume  the  following 
form,  which  is  more  convenient  in  its  a[^lication  to  the  cases  that 
may  occur  in  practice  : 


X= 


2  .  Fx  -^ 


Y= 


1 
1 


F 


Z= 


2 
1 


F 
iFz 


2.  F 


^ 


(35) 


The  numerator  of  the  three  fractions  being  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  respective  forces  into  their  distances  from  the  several 
planes,  and  2  •  F  being  the  sum  of  the  forces  themselves. 

26.  The  most  useful  applications  of  these  formulae,  are  to  the 
determination  of  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  in  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids.  In  these  cases,  the  several  magnitudes  are  sup« 
posed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  parts  or  ele- 
ments, each  of  which  Is  acted  upon  by  an  equal  parallel  force. 
The  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  formulae  are  transformed 
into  others  adapted  to  this  research,  together  with  a  few  of  their 
applications  will  now  be  given.  It  will  however  be  obvious,  that 
these  formulae,  having  reference  to  the  smallelements  of  which 
the  magnitudes  are  made  up,  must  be  difierential ;  and  that  the 
discovery  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  can  only 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus. 
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In  the  case  of  irregular  solids  and  lines  of  double  curvature^  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  the  position  of  their  elements  to  three  rec- 
tangular planes ;  and  hence  the  three  equations  for  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces^  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  sur« 
faces  and  plane  curves,  no  more  than  two  of  these  equations  are 
necessary  ;  for  the  surface  itself,  or  the  plane  in  which  the  line  Ues, 
may  be  taken  as  the  plane  passing  through  two  of  the  axes,  and  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  define  the  position  in  respect  to  these 
two  axes. 

In  lines  that  are  symmetric  on  each  side  of  one  of  their  points,  in 
surfaces  that  are  symmetric  on  eachsideof  a  line  that  traverses  them, 
and  in  solids  of  revolution,  but  one  of  the  equations  is  necessary  ; 
for  one  of  this  axes  may  in  the  first  instance  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  point  on  each  aide  of  which  the  line  is  symmetric,  and  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  line  at  that  point ;  in  the  second  it  may  be 
assumed  as  coinciding  with  the  line  that  divides  the  surface  into 
two  equal  parts ;  and  in  the  third,  it  maybe  taken  as  cdnciding  with 
the  axis,  by  a  revolution  aiound  which  the  solid  is  describ^.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  will  be  situated  some- 
where in  the  common  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  its  distance 
from  which  is  therefore  =0,  or  if  these  be  the  planes  on  which  T 
and  Z  fall, 

Y=0,  Z=0. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  cases  that  admit  of  the  use  of  no  more 
than  one  equation  (1).     In  symmetric  curves,  the  equation  (35) 

^""2.  F 

becomes 

X=/^  (36) 

in  which  /  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  x  the  variable  ordinate  of 
the  element  (U,  in  respect  to  the  assumed  plane. 

(2)  In  plane  surfaces  the  equation  becomes 

^    f^f^  (37) 

where  « is  the  area  of  the  surface,  whose  element  is  ydx. 

(3)  In  solids  of  revolution,  the  formula  for  the  position  of  their 
centre  of  parallel  forces  becomes,  ir  being  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter, 

_j2^xfdx  _J  xfdx  (38) 

^''f2^dx-Jifdx 
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EXAMPLBB. 

(1)  To  find  the  centre  of  Parallel  Forces  of  a  circular  arc* 
Let  B  A  D  be  the  circular  arc,  whose  length  =^L 


Place  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  at  the  centre ;  make  the 
dius  C  A=r,  CP=x,  mP^y,  Am=«  ; 

the  difierential  equation  of  the  arc  » is 
and 


whence 


x=r.  COS.-"! 


fxds^fxV  {d:t'+dy')  =r."  sin.  —  +  C. 

r 


When  the  arc  Am  becomes  eaual  to  AD 

9=^9  and  the  arbitrary  constant  C =0 ; 


and  from  the  equation  (36) 


therefore 


i 


/X=2r'  sin.  2j:. 


Let  c  represent  the  chord  of  the  arc,  then 

I 
^  c=2r.  sin.  -^  . 


m^^^rc, 


whence 

and 

1 1  c  I  I  r  I  A.  y 

wherefore  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arc, 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  arc,  the  chord,  and  the  radius. 

By  analogous  processes,  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  may  be 
found  in  other  curves,  that  are  symmetric  oa  each  side  of  the  point 
in  which  the  axis  cuts  them,  thus : 


N 


Tbe  centie  of  gravity  of  an  arc  of  a  cycloid,  that  is  divided  into 
two  equal  jwts  by  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  is  at  one 
third  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  arc,  from  the  vertex. 

In  a  semicircle  c=2r,  and  l=^*r  hence 

irr  :  2r  :  :  r  :  X ; 

(2)  To  find  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

In  the  same  figure  let  the*  radius  CA=r  and  let  the  part  of 
AG  intercepted  between  the  centre  and  the  chord  BD=a;  let  the 
centre  of  the  circle  again  be  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates;  the 
equation  of  the  circle  will  be  * 

whence  y~yf{f^ — «*) ;  .    " 

the  ezpressioQ  (37)  gives 

»X=2/V(a?»— y)ar(l». 
Integrating  between  the  values  x=^a,  and  x^r 

2  I 

and  the  chord    '  c=2-/{r*—€^i 

whence 

1       c» 

Applying  analogous  methods,  we  obtain  the  fbllowing  results : 
A  triangle  has  its  centre  of  parallel  forces,  in  the  line  drawn  from 

its  vertex  to  the  point,  that  bisects  its  base,  at  two-thirds  of  its 

length  from  the  vertex. 

In  a  trapezium,  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel,  call  these 

two  ndes  c  and  d,  and  the  stroigihtiine  whioh  lMse«la.boAt  fh  aiMi 

let  the  origin  of  the  c0KHrdij»te6  he  in  the  point  iwhere  this  line 

cuts  the  aide  c ; 

^a     c^Bd 
^""2  '  7+d  ' 

A  sector  of  a  circle,  has  its  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  the  radius 
that  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  its  distance  from  the  centre 
i^die  oiicle  isaiburth  proportional  to  t]p».axc,4i6  ^ih(9|d,  and  two 
IhiidB  of  the  radius. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  a  paiabola,  from 
its'  vertex,  is  equal  to  tiiree  fifths  of  its  axis. 

The  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  a  cyc(loid,  is  in  the  diidnetor  of 
ihe  generatitig  circle,  at  the  distance  of  one  four^  of  thatllne  from 
the  vertex. 

In  the  aurfaces  that  bound  soBds  of  reVohltion,  ^r  being 
the  ratio  of  the  circumfbrence  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  the 
^ment  of  the  msfiioa  is  2rgd»^  h^nce  the  equation  (d8)  beeomea 

4 
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f2<n'ydx  9       ? 

which  being  identical  with  (37,)  shows,  that  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces,  in  the  surface  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  plane  curve  around  an  axis,  is  as  far  from  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates,  as  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  curve  by  whose 
revolution  it  is  generated^ 

(3)  To  find  the  centre  of  paraUel  forces^  of  a  solid  generated 
hy  the  revolution  of  an  arc  of  an  ellipse^  or  of  the  Begmeni  of  a 
spheroid. 

The  formula  (38)  is 

fxffdx 

^~fy'dx  ; 

the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

c"" 

a  being  the  fixed  axis,  and  c  (he  revolving  axis  of  the  spheroid ; 
whence 

f{ax^r^rdx 

f{ax — 3i^)dx   • 

Integrating,  and  taking  the  vertex  for  the  origin  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates 

^  1 04^— J^  _4a--3x 

When  the  segment  is  a  hemispheroid  x=^\a^  and  2a?=a,  which 
being  substituted  for  a, 

5 

X=g  or; 

its  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  therefore  in  the  fixed  axis,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fths  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 

These  expressions  being  independent  of  the  value  of  c,  are  true 
also  of  spheric  segments. 

In  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution 

^4a+3a: 

In  a  solid  paraboloid,  the  centre  6f  parallel  forces  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  axis,  from  the  vertex. 

Geometric  methods  also  may  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  parallel- forces.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  tri- 
angle, it  may  be  shown  geometrically,  as  it  has  been  analytically, 
to  be  in  the  line  that  joins  the  vertex  to  the  point  which  bisects 
the  base,  at  the  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 
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In  the  triangle  ABC^  biaect  the  base  BC  in  E»  the  si^e  AB  in 
D,  draw  A£,  CD,  and  join  DE. 


The  sur&ce  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  A£« 
the  centre  of  parallel  forces  will  lie  in  this  line ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son it  lies  in  the  line  CD,  and  must  therefore  be  in  the  point  g 
where  they  intersect  each  other. 
By  the  similarity  of  triangles, 

gD  :gC  :  :  gE  :  gAj 
gEigAziBE:  AC, 
DE  :  AC  :  :  AB  :  DB, 
g£  :  g-A  :  :  AB  .  DB ; 

but  because  the  line  AB  is  bisected  in  D 

AB  :  DB  :  :  1  :  2, 
gE  :  gA  :  :  I  :  2, 
AE:  gA  :  :  3  :  2, 
therefore 

^A=|AE, 

In  a  triangular  pyramid  the  centve  of  parallel  forces  is  in  the 
line  that  jqius  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  baae« 
at  the  distance  of  three  fourths  of  that  line  fix>m  the  vertex. 


»6 


Lot  ABCD  be  «  ttiaag(d«r  pynmid,  to  «kB  pant  H  «lat  bisects 


.V 


theUne  DC,  draw  AH,  BH;  make  HE=J  AH,  HF=iBH; 
^£  and  F  i^ill  he  respectively  the  oentres  of  parallel  forces  of  the 
surfaces  ADC,  DEC  ;  join  EF,  AF,  BE.  If  the  pymmid  he  re- 
solved  into  elements,  hy  means  of  planes  parallel  to  DCB,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  line  AF  must  pass  through  the  centres  of  paral- 
lel forces  of  all  the  elements ;  their  cofhmon  centre  of  parallel 
forces  must  therefore  be  in  that  line ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  the 
line  BF):  it  is  therefore  at  their  conmioQ  intersection,  in  the  point  g. 
By  similar  triangles 

A^  :  g-F  :  :  AB  :  FE  :  :  AH  :  EH, 
AE  :  EH  :  :  3  :  1, 
AH :  EH  :  :  4  :  1, 
Ag-  :  g-F  :  :  3  :  1, 
Ag^  :  AF  :  :  3  :  4 ; 
whence  Ag:=|  AF. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  may  be  applied  geometrically  to 
find  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  any  polygon  whatsoever ;  for 
it  Ihay  be  divided  into  a  number  of  triangles,  equal  to  the  number 
df  sides  less  two.  Let  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  be  found  in 
two  of  the  triangles,  join  them  by  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into 
parts  inversely  proportioned  to  die  areas  of  the  two  triahgles,  the 
point  of  division  is  evidently  their  common  centre  of  parallel 
forces.  If  this  point  be  joined  to  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of 
the  third  triangle,  and  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  the  point  of  di- 
vision becomes  the  common  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  three 
triangles.  This  method  being  continued,  until  all  the  triangles 
into  which  the  polygon  has  been  divided  have  been  used,  the  point 
last  obtained  is  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  whole  surface. 

A  solid  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  may  be  divided  by  planes, 
into  a  number  of  triangular  pyramids.  The  second  of  these  pro- 
positions therefore  gives  us  a  geometric  method,  founded  on  the 
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same  priacipl^  oMnding  the  ^ntre  ofpantUel  forces  iH  any  so- 
lid whose  boundaries  are  plane  surfaces. 

07.  When  the  system  of  points  on  which  ft  set  of  forces,  whe- 
ther parallel  or  not,  act3)  are  not  so  connected  as  to  form  a  rigid 
and  invariable  system,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  differ- 
eil.  They  may  be  tmrestigated  in  a  general  manner,  but  the 
applications  being  Hmited  in  practice  tq  a  few  cases,  and  the  in- 
vestigation difficult,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  cases  :  of  poly- 
gons formed  of  invariable  lineiy  whose  angles  are  capable  of 
changing  their  magnitudes  under  the  action  of  the  forces  that  are 
applied,  until  the  system  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  when 
the  forces  are  parallel  among  themselves ;  and  of  curves,  formed 
by  the  action  of  an  infinite  number  of  forces,  upon  the  points  g{  a 
flexible  but  inextensible  line. 

28.  When  a  system  of  parallel  forces  acts  upon  a  system  of  in- 
flexible and  inextensible  lines,  forced  to  move  around  their  con- 
necting points,  the  sum  of  the  forces  will  be  equal  to  0 ;  the  forces 
will  be.  all  in  one  plane,  in  which  the  lines  at  whose  angles  they 
act  are  situated  ;  and  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  respectively, 
as  the  sum  of  the  cotangents  of  the  sngles  their  directions  make 
with  the  lines,  at  whose  point  of  concourse  they  themselves  act 

Let  a  force  F  act  at  the  angle  A  made  by  two  inflexible  lines 


AT,  AT,  which  angle  is  variable  under  the  action  of  the  forces ; 
the  system  will  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  lines  are  drawn,  each  in 
its  respective  direction,  by  forces  T  and  T'  that  are  such  as 
would  be  in  equilibrio  with  F  when  acting  at  the  point  A.  This 
is  evident,  because  we  can  conceive  the  point  of  application  of  a 
force  removed  to  any  point  in  its  direction,  without  changing  its 
action,  provided  the  points  be,  as  in  Che  case  before  us,  connected 
by  inflexible  and  inextensible  lines. 

Let  a  and  a'  be  the  angles  the  direction  of  the  force  F  makes 
widi  T  and  T';  flieir  sum  is  die  angle  these  two  forces  make  with 
each  other,  h«oce  by  (16) 


so 
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F  :  T  :  T' :  :^in.  a+a' :  sin.  a' :  sin.  a.  (39) 

As  three  forces  in  equtlibrio  around  a  point  must  be  in  one  plane, 
the  direction  of  the  lines  AT,  AT',  will  be  in  the  same  phine  with 
the  direction  of  F. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  more  obtuse  the  angle,  made  by  the 
directions  of  the  lines  becomes,  the  greater  willl^e  the  tension  thej 
have  to  support  under  the  action  of  the  force  F.  If  the  direction 
of  the  force  F  bisect  the  angle  made  by  the  two  lines,  each  of  them 
will  bear  an  equal  tension. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  ad  in  the  figure  beneath,  a  number  of 


parallel  forces,  F,  F',  F",  F'",  act  upon  a  system  of  rigid  and  in- 
flexible lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  equilibrium ;  resolve 
the  force  F  into  two  others,  T  and  X,  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
lines  at  whose  angles  it  acts ;  the  second  force  into  two  others,  X' 
and  Y,  in  the  direction  of  the  two  Hues  at  whose  angle  it  acts  ; 
resolve  in  like  manner,  F''  into  two  Y'  aad  Z ;  and  F'"  into  Z'  and 
T'.     These  forces  will  have  from  (16)  the  following  relations : 


F  :  T  :  X  :  :  sin.  {a+a')  :  sin.  of  :  sin.  a 
F'  :  X'  :  Y  :  :  sin.  (6+6')  :  sin.  6' :  sin.  6 
F"  :  Y'  :  Z  :  :  sin.  {c+c*)  :  sin.  c' :  sin.  c 
F'"  :  Z' :  T' :  :,sin.  (d+d')  :  sin.  d' ;  sin.  d 


(40) 


But  in  order  that  the  polygon,  formed  by  the  lines  at  whose  angles 
the  forces  act,  shall  be  in  equilibrio,  the  forces  by  which  each  of 
the  Unes  is  drawn  at  its  opposite  ends,  must  also  be  in  equilibrio, 
or 

X=X',    Y=Y',    Z=Z'. 

The  sQveral  values  of  these  forces,  obtained  from  the  analogies, 
are  therefore  equal  by  pairs,  or 

F  sin.  a         F'  sin.  6' 


sin.  (a+a')  sin.  (6+6') 
F'  sin.  6        F''  sin,  c' 

sin.  (6+6')  "sin.  {c+c*) 
F'"  sin.  c       F  sin.  d' 

sin.  (c+c')    sin.  {d+d') 


(41) 


y 
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but  when  the  forces  are  parallel  sin.  a'=  sin.  6,  sin.  6'=  sin.  c,^ 
sin.  c'=  sin.  d. 

Multiplying  the  equations  just  given  (41),  by  one  or  other  of 
these  equals,  w^  have 

•F  sfrf.  a .  sin.  a'     F'  sin.  6  sin.  6' 


i^n.  (a-f-o')  sin.  (6+6') 

F"  sin.  c  sin.  c'     F'"  sin.  d  sin.  d' 


(42)  . 


r'    sin.  (c+c')  sin.  (d+d')    ; 

but  * 

sin.  a  sin.  a'  1 

sin.  (a+o')  ""cot.  a+cot  o'  ; 
and  so  of  the  rest     The  expressions  may  therefore  take  anotter 
fonn,  and  becon^  % 

F F  1 

cot  a+cot  a'"'cot  6+cot  6'       I 

F"  F'"  f  ^  ^ 

"cot  c+cot  c'^cot  d+cot  d'  J   ; 

hence  each  of  the  forces  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  the  cotan- 
'  gents  of  the  two  angles  its  direction  makes  with  the  two  lines,  at 
whose  junction  it  acts. 

The  lines  are  also  in  one  plane,  in  which  the  forces  F,  FS  Y'\ 
&c.  likewise  act 

The  forces  F,  T  and  X,  being  in  equilibrio  around  a  point,  are 
in  the  same  plane ;  in  which  X'  Ues  also ;  and  F'  being  parallel  to 
F,  and  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  direction  of  X  is  also  in  the 
same  plane ;  Y  lies  in  this  plane  also,  because  it  is  in  equilibrio 
with  A.'  and  F' ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  F'  was  in  the  same 
plane  with  F,  F"  hes  in  the  same  plane  with  F' ;  thus  all  the  forces 
lie  in  a  single  plane,  and  the  polygon  is  a  plane  figure. 

The  forces  which  act  to  keep  the  system  in  equiUbrio,  being 
parallel,  dieir  sum  is  equal  to  0 ;  and  if  the  system  be  attached 
at  the  two  extremities,  to  two  fixed  points,  on  which  the  tensions 
resolved  into  two  parallel  directions,  are  T  and  T', 

F+F'+F"+&c.+T+"T'=0. 

The'sum  of  the  parts  of  the  tensions  which  act  in  directions,  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  forces,  wUl  therefore  be  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  all  the  other  forces. 

29.  When  the  polygon  has  its  two  extremities  fixed,  it  is  called 
the  Funicular  Polygon,  because  it  is^  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
the  figure  a  rope  would  assume  when  loaded  by  weights  attached 
to  different  points  of  its  length.  When  the  points  at  which  the 
forces  act  become  infinitely  near,  the  polygon  becomes  a  curve 
that  may  be  called  the  funicular  curve  ;  and  when  the  weights  are 
equal,  the  curve  is  called  the  Catenaria.  The  research  of  the  equa- 
tions of  the  Catenaria  is  not  strictly  an  object  of  elementary  me- 
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^hanics,  we  shall  therefore  give  them  without  inTestigetioD,  re- 
ferring our  readers  for  farther  ioformation  to  the  works  of  Pois- 
son  and  Venturoli^ 

Let  I  denote  the  length  of  the  cunr% ; 

/'  the  horizontal  oiBtance  between  the  points  of  suspension, 
c  the  angle  made  by  /'  with  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 

point  of  suspension ; 
A  the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  same  point ; 
T  the  tension  at  some  given  point ; 
X  a  variable  abscissa  ; 
y  the  corresponding  ordinate ; 
a  the  corresponding  arc  ; 
k  the  weight  of  a  lineal  unit  of  the  length  of  the  chain. 

The  equations  are 

cose 


(1)  j:=!=i!!Lf  hn..  log; -. 
I     sm.  c  1 

/rt\    A  sin.  c     1,         A 

(2)  — -. — =!«,  or  A= 


sm.  c 
hi 


h      ~2 '  2  sin.^ 

(3)  T=-/(A"— 2Aib,sin.c+^»«») 
which  at  the  lowest  point  becomes 

T=A  cos.  c, 

(4)  i/=i!^,andlj'==:^^^2!:fhyp.log. 


cos.  e 
1 — sin.c 


M44) 


^     ,  k        't^     »    (  A(l— «n.  c)  i 


(6  )  y>^A(l-co8.  c)  ^ 


y  being  the  ordinate  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve. 

[(A— ^)y'— A'cos.'c]  > 
h  i 


.^  A  sin.  c  —       ( 

(7)    .=  +^{ 
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CHAPTER  T. 

E^trxLiBRitrM  OF  Forces  in  the  same  plane,  bttt  neither 

PARALLEL,  NOR  CONVERGING  TO  A  SINGLE  POINT. 

30.  We  now  proceed  to  conaidet  the  lequilibrium  of  forces  that 
act  io  the  same  plane,  but  are  neither  parallel,  nor  converge  to  a 
single  point.  Let  us  suppose  them  to  act  upon  points, so  united  as  to 
form  an  invariable  system.  The  resultant  of  any  two  of  them 
may  be  fouiyi  by  prolonging  their  directions  until  they  meet,  attd 
conceiving  their  resultant  applied  to  the  point  of  concourse  ;  the 
direction  of  this  resultant  may  be  produced,  until  it  cut  the  direc- 
tion of  the  third  force,  and  a  second  resultant  calculated  as  if  they 
all  acted  there ;  this  may  be  combined  in  the  same  way  with  a  fourth 
force,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  forces  have  been  used.  •  It  is  ob- 
vious then,  that  generally  speaking,  such  forces  will  have  a  result- 
ant. The  only  case  indeed,  in  which  they  cannot,  will  be  that 
in  which  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  but  one,  is  equal  to  the 
remaining  force,  and  parallel  to  its  direction,  but  acts  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  that  joins  their  points  of  application.  Two 
such  forces  have  no  resultant,  and  as  has  been  seen  (§  SO)  are 
Galled  a  Couple. 

The  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  such  forces, 
may  be  conducted  by  resolving  each  of  them  into  two  others,  paral- 
lel to  two  rectangular  axes,  whose  values  can  be  obtained  by  the 
formula  (18).  Two  systems  of  parallel  forces,  are  thus  obtained 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  resultant  of  each  determined  in 
magnitude,  and  the  position  of  its  points  of  application  found.  Equi- 
'  librium  of  course,  can  only  take  place  when  these  two  resultants 
are  each  equal  to  0 ;  calling  the  forces  F,  FS  F'',  &c. ;  the  an- 

fles  they  respectively  make  with  their  co-ordinates  iJba\  bb\  cc\ 
tc.     The  conditions  of  equilibrium  become, 

F  COS.  o  H-  F'  cos.  6  -l-F"  cos.  c+&c.=0 
F  COS.  a'+F'  COS.  6'+F"  cos.  c'+&c.==0. 

The  same  reasoning  will  be  applicable  to  forces  acting  in  any 
manner  in  space,  whose  conditions  of  equilibrium  will  require  a 
third  equation  of  similar  form,  to  be  joined  to  the  two  we  have  just 
given ;  the  angles  whose  cosines  are  used,  being  (hose  each  force 
makes  with  its  three  co-ordinates. 

If  the  forces  are  not  in  equilibrio,  and  have  a  resultant,  call 
the  resultants  of  the  two  systems  of  parallel  forces  X,  and  Y ;  then 

X=F  COS.  o  +F'  coa.  b  -|-F"  cob.  c+&c. 
Y=F  COS.  a'-f-F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'-h&c. 

and  by  (17)  the  resultant  R  is 
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R=V'(X>+Y«); 

call  the  angles  its  direction  makes  with  the  two  axes,  at  the  pointy 
in  which  if  produced,  they  will  meet,  a  and  /3.     Then  by  (18), 

X  Y 

COS.  a=— -,co8.jS=.^• 
All  that  remains  is  to  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point 
of  application.  These  may  be  determined,  when  the  position 
of  the  points  of  application  of  the  several  forces  are  determined, 
and  their  co-ordinates  given,  by  means  of  the  principle 
contained  in  formula  (34,  and  35).  In  these,  the  values  of 
the  several  forces,  with  those  of  their  co-ordinates,  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  a  manner  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

31.  The  value  of  the  resultant  of  foroes  acting  in  one  plane, 
may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  what  are  called  their  Mo- 
ments of  Rotation. 

Vo  understand  the  meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  recur  to  the 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces, 
(§  22.)  In  the  course  of  that,  it  was  found  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar distances  of  the  directions  of  two  converging  forces,  acting 
upon  an  inflexible  line,  from  the  point  of  application  of  their  results 
ants,  and  the  forces  themselves,  were  in  inverse  proportion,  or  as 
represented  by,  (25), 

A  :  B  :  :  6  :  a, 


hence, 


Ao=B6. 


With  two  forces,  having  this  relation,  a  third  applied  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant,  equal  to  it,  and  opposite  in  direction* 
would  cause  the  system  to  be  in  equilibrio.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  instead  of  applying  a  force  to  this  point,  it  becomes  fixed,  tut 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  line  of  application  of  A  and  B,  may  be 
free  to  revolve  around  it  as  a  centre  of  motion.  The  two  forces 
although  unequal  in  magnitude,  are  still  in  equihbrio,  and  each 
will  tend  to  make  the  line  revolve  with  equal  energy.  This  energy, 
then,  may  be  expressed  by  the  two  equal  products  Aa,  and  B6 ; 
and  in  general,  if  we  suppose  the  point  of  application  of  any  force 
to  be  united  to  a  fixed  point,  by  an  inflexible  line,  the  force  will 
act  to  (cause  the  line  to  revolve  aroand  that  point,  with  an  energy 
determined  by  the  product  of  its  intensity,  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  fLxed  point,  from  the  direction  of  die  force  ; 
hence : 

32.  The  moment  of  rotation  of  a  force,  in  respect  to  a  point, 
is  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  upon  the  direction  of  the  force. 

33.  The  moment  of  rotation  of«  two  forces,  in  respect  to  any 
point  situated  in  their  plane,  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  differei^ce  of 

\    ■    A:  -.'  '■  c'  '■ 
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the  moments  of  rotation  of  its  components,  in  respect  to  the  same 
point;  to  the  difference,  when  the  point  falls  within  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  directions  of  the  two  components ;  to  the  sum 
when  the  point  falls  without  this  angle. 

-    Let  F  and  F'  be  the  two  forces,  R  their  resultant,  converging 
to  the  point  d ;  C  the  point  whence  the  perpendiculars  are  let  fi£ 


let/y^,  and  r,  be  the  three  perpendiculars ;  let  the  distance  C  d, 
=c.  Let  each  of  the  forces  F,  F',  and  R',  be  decomposed  in  two 
others,  one  in  the  direction  of  c,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it, 
or  in  the  direction  B  d  £. 

Tlie  value  of  the  component  of  R,  in  the  direction  Bd£, 
wiDbe 

RcoB.  ^.RdB; 
but 

cos.iiRdB=-. 

e » 

and  the  component  of  R,  in  the  direction  of  B  d  £,  becomes 

c 

In  the  same  manner,  die  components  of  F  and  F',  in  the  same 
directiMi  B  d  £,  may  be  shown  to  be 

F  .  ^andF'.  -; 
c  c' 

these  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  point  C  fidls  without 
the  angle,  and  in  opposite  directions  when  it  nils  within.  Now,  as 
these  three  forces  would  be  in  equilibrio,  if  R  were  applied  in  a 
reversed  direction ;  their  components  in  relation  to  two  rectao- 
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gular  axes*  would  be  equal  also ;  the  coinpoaei|t9  of  F  and  F't  aie 
Siarefore  equa)  to  \he  component  of  R,  and 

R.-=«F/qpF'/; 

c         c^       c 
multmlying  by  e 

^'^  Rr=P/+F/, 

which  expresses  our  proposition. 

Extending  the  invostigation  in  the  usual  manner  to  any  num- 
ber of  forces,  we  have 

Rr=F/+F'/+F'/'+&c.  (46) 

In  this  expression,  it  is  obvious  that  the  signs  +  and — ,  express 
the  tendency  of  the  force  to  turn  the  system,  in  one  or  the  other 
direction,  around  the  centre  of  the  Moments. 

In  case  of  equihbrium,  the  expression  becomes 

F/+ F'/+F"/'+ &c. =0,  (46) 

orf 

34.  A  system  of  forces,  acting  in  one  plane  upon  a  system  of 
points  invariably  connected,  will  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  forces  that  tend  to  make  the  system  turn  in 
one  direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces 
that  tend  to  make  the  system  turn  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
same  proposition  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  system  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  point  C,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  moments ;  for 
were  the  two  sets  of  moments  unequal,  one  or  the  o4ber  would 
preponderate,  and  would  make  the  system  revolve.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  should  be  equal 
to  0,  but  merely,  that,  as  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces, 

Rr=0. 
But  this  can  only  happen,  if  R  have  any  magnitude,  when 

r=0; 

hence  the  resultant  must  pass  through  the  fixed  point ;  and, 

35.  When  a  system  of  forces  is  applied  to  a  system  of  points 
invariahly  oennecttd  tqgetber  ia  ome  planre,  afi4  kavtni;  one  fixed 
point,  the  direction  of  their  retulttttt  must  pass  throujgh  that  point, 
or  the  system  will  not  be  in  equilibrio. 

36.  If  we  suppose  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  moments,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  this  line 
will  kecooae  an  axis,  on  which  the  forces  wouM  tend  to  make  the 
ajTstem  revohre ;  and  i4  will  be  no  longer  necessary  tbot  the  forces 
fliiould  act  in  one  pkne,  but  merely  that  they  act  in  planes  parallel 
to^  each  other ;  ibr  their  momenta,  determined  by  lines  drawn  per- 
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pendicular  both  to  their  own  direction  and  the  azis^  would  remi^n 
constant. 

37.  If  the  forces  do  not  act  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  fixed 
axis,  each  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel  to  the 
axiS|  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  It  will  then 
be  obvious,  that  the  former  produces  no  effect  to  make  the  system 
revolve ;  and  no  more  of  the  force  is  exerted,  for  that  purpose, 
than  is  represented  by  the  latter.  The  line  that  represents  that 
component  of  a  given  force,  which  acts  in  a  plane  di£ferent  from 
that  in  which  it  is  itself  situated,  corresponds  with  its  geometric 
projection  in  that  plane ;  and  calling  the  force  A  ;  the  projection 
P;  and  the  angle  the  two  planes  make  with  each  others ;  this 
force  may  be  found  (14)  by  the  formula. 

P=A  cos.  t.  (^7) 

38.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  forces  acting  upon  points 
invariably  connected,  also  hold  good,  when  the  points  are  con- 
nected in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
system  be  in  equilibrio,  the  state  of  equilibrium  will  not  be 
changed,  by  uniting  the  points  of  which  it  is  composed  in  an  inva- 
riable manner.  But  in  addition  to  the  conditions,  that  are  alone 
necessary  in  points  connected  in  an  invariable  manner,  and  are 
common  to  systems  connected  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  there 
will  be  others,  that  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
points  are  connected. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Motioh  IK  GENERAL.     Ukiporm  Motion.    Oskeral 
Pjunciples  or  Variable  Motion. 

39.  When  a  material  point  is  acted  upon  by  forces  under  whose 
action  it  is  not  in  equilibrio,  it  is  set  in  motion,  as  it  also  would 
be  by  the  action  of  a  single  force.  If  it  be  not  acted  upon  by  any 
force,  as  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  move  in  one  direction 
rather  than  another,  it  will  remain  at  rest ;  so  also  when  once  set 
in  motion,  and  no  force,  act,  or  if  the  forces  that  do  aot  are  in 
equilibrio,  it  must  continue  to  move  uniformly  forwards  in  a 
straight  line  ;  for  there  is  now  no  reason  why  it  should  change 
either  the  rate,  or  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Hence,  all  bodies 
will  continue  in  the  same  state,  either  of  rest,  or  of  motion  uni- 
formly forwards  in  a  straight  line ;  unless  they  be  compelled  to 
change  their  state  of  rest  or  of  motion^  by  the  action  of  some  force 
impressed  upon  them.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is  not  obtained 
from  abstract  reasoning  alone,  but  is  the  uniform  result  of  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Although  from  what  is  observed  to  occur 
in  moving  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  might  at  first 
sight  infer  that  they  had  a  natural  tendency  to  come  to  rest ;  still, 
when  we  remark,  that,  the  more  we  lessen  the  resistances,  the 
longer  is  the  continuance  of  the  motion ;  and  that  we  can  in  al- 
most all  cases,  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  motion,  or  its  change 
of  direction,  to  forces  that  we  know  from  other  circumstances  to 
be  acting ;  we  infer,  that  were  these  resistances  not  to  act,  the 
body  would  go  on  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  This  principle 
is  sometimes  ranked  as  a  property  of  matter,  and  is  called  its 
Inertia.  A  similar  inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  these,  since  the  earliest  record  of  au- 
thentic observation^  no  change  has  been  detected,  that  is  not  pe* 
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riodic ;  their  mean  rates  of  motion  have  therefore  been  constant, 
although  no  force  has  been  applied  to  maintain  their  motions. 

40.  In  order  to  represent  the  circumstances  of  motion,  which 
consist  in  the  passage  of  a  body  through  a  portion  of  space  in  some 
definite  time,  we  make  use  of  the  term  Velocity.  Velocity  is  the 
relation,  or  ratio,  of  the  spaces  described  to  the  times  employed 
in  describing  them.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in  different  motions, 
such  a  relation  does  actually  exist ;  the  more  rapid  the  motion, 
the  less  being  the  time  occupied  in  describing  a  given  space,  and 
the  greater  the>space  described  in  a  given  time.  But  space  and 
time  are  essentially  heterogeneous  quantities,  and  incapable  of 
any  direct  comparison.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
means  of  comparison,  by  adopting  a  method,  in  which  the  mea- 
sure of  each  of  these  quantities  may  be  considered  as  an  abstract 
number.  Between  such  numbers,  a  ratio  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed does  exist.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  we  assume 
some  conventional  unit  for  the  space,  as  the  foot,  for  instance  :  in 
like  manner  we  assume  a  conventional  unit,  for  the  measure  of  the 
time.  In  terms  of  these,  a  ratio,  or  relation  may  be  expressed. 
As  the  velocity,  in  uniform  motion,  increases  with  the  space  d«* 
scribed,  while  the  time  diminishes,  the  relation  between  them 
may  be  thus  expressed : 

^=v  '      («) 

where  v  is  the  velocity,  a  the  space,  and  /  the  time.  The  first 
of  these  will  be  denoted  in  the  number  of  the  conventional  units 
of  space,  described  by  the  body  in  the  unit  of  time. 

From  this  equation  we  obtain  expressions  for  the  value  of  the 
space  J,  and  the  time  /,  as  follows  : 

41.  When  two  uniform  motions  are  to.be  compared  together; 
as  for  instance,  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which 
bodies  moving,  or  appearvig  to  move,  in  the  same  line  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  shall  be  at  the  same  point,  or  shall  appear  to  meet ; 
we  may  estimate  the  spaces,  from  some  given  point  in  the  line, 
actually,  or  apparently  described,  by  the  two  bodies.  Let  9  re- 
present the  distance  from  the  fixed  point  at  the  time  t ;  h  the  dis- 
tance from  the  same  point,  at  the  instant  from  which  the  time  t  is 
estimated  ;  then  the  space  becomes  « — b  \  and  the  first  equation 
(48)  becomes 

r=-r-;  (50) 
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whence^ 

9^vi+b.  (51) 

The  time  i,  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  ;  when  positive,  it 
denotes  intervals  of  time  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  (he  body 
through  the  fixed  point ;  when  negative,  it  denotes  intervals  prior 
to  the  body's  reaching  that  point.  So  also,  may  »  have  positive 
or  negative  values,  which  represent  its  position  in  respect  to  the 
fixed  point.  Tn  this  manner  the  equation  (51)  will  point  out  the 
position  of  the  body  for  every  possible  instant  of  time,  in  the  line 
that  marks  out  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

If  there  be  another  body  moving,  or  appearing  to  move,  uni* 
formly  in  the  same  line  with  the  first,  whose  velocity  is  t;' ;  whose 
distance  at  the  same  time  denoted  by  t,  from  the  fixed  point  is#' ; 
and  the  distance  from  the  same  point  at  the  instant  whence  /  is 
esttmatedy  is  b',  the  equation  of  its  motion  will  be 

y=i,'l+6.'  (62) 

In  this  equation,  besides  the  same  relations  of  positive  and  ne- 
gative, among  the  quantities,  that  we  have  pointed  out  as  appli- 
cable to  the  former,  the  quantity  v*  will  be  negative,  when  the  mo- 
tion is  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first  body. 

A  comparison  between  the  values  of  these  two  equations,  will 
point  out  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  direction 
of  their  motion.  When  both  are  at  the  same  insttnty  at  tltt  same 
distance  from  the  fixed  point,  «=«',  .whence,  ^ 

which  gives  for  the  value  of  / 

1=1— 3- 


If  this  value  should  be  found  negative,  it  denotes,  that  the  bodies 
meet  before  the  instant  whence  the  time  is  computed. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  these  fonnuto :  8tip> 
poee  two  bodies  to  be  moving  m  the  same  fine,  and  in  the  flame 
direction,  with  velocities  in  the  relation  of  1000 : 1. 

Then,  e=1000,  o'=l. 

Let  A,  reprsflent  die  body  whoee  veloei^  is  grestet ;  B,  HMt 
wboee  ynioakf  is  least 

Lei  A  be  sitnatedt  at  the  iDfltent  wiienoe  the  time  k  estfrneitedt 
aft  the  fixed  point;  then, 

A«05 

lei  B  b«  aUueled  at  the  tame  flMtMt,  at  a  distance  repraflenled  by 

tfaea, 

i^.^r=iooo 

is-^'s  990 

6 
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h^—b      1000  _  J_ 
999  ~^999 


'=r — 7=1:^:^  =l;;;j;:=1001, 


.  ,      vb'     1000000 

•=«'+*=i;:v=-999— 

=1001^=1001,001 ; 

henee  the  body  A,  will  overtake  the  body  B,  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  units  of  time,  and  the  Ti^th  part  of  that  unit ;  and  will  have 
described  a  space  equal  to  1001  ^^^  units  of  space.  But,  esti- 
mated decimally,  the  fractions  become  the  infinite  converging 
series  .001001 .  The  ancients,  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  the  sum 
of  such  an  infinite  series,  was  a  finite  quantity,  reasoned  fix>m  it« 
to  show  that  the  one  body  would  never  overtdce  the  other.  The 
argument  employed  by  them,  was  called  the  Achilles,  and  the 
conditions  were  the  same  as  those  we  have  chosen  for  our 
example. 

The  same  propositions  may  be  applied  to  uniform  modous,  in 
any  lines  whatsoever ;  as  for  instance  to  motion  in  re-entering 
curves,  of  which  the  circle  would  furnish  the  most  simple  instance  ; 
and  the  hour,  minute,  and  second  hand  of  a  watch,  supposed  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  same  arbor,  would  afford  an  apt  iUustration. 

Supposmg  them  aU  to  set  off  from  the  same  point,  b~~h'  and 
b' — h"  become  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circk 


equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  or  ir^  and 
for  two  hands, 

it 

for  all  three  hands 

V — V   ; 


the  application  of  this  to  calculation*  is  too  obvious  to  require  an 
example. 

42.  If  a  point  be  impressed  at  the  same  time  with  two  uni- 
form motions^  it  moves  in  a  line  which  is  determined  by  their 
joint  effect ;  and  as  each  of  these  motions  is  due  to  a  force,  the 
point  will  move  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  a  single  force,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces ;  hence,  from  the  principles  of  §  13, 
it  must  move  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  constructed 
apon  the  two  forces  as  sides.  If  actuated  by  any  number  of  motions 
whatsoever,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the 
fonses  that  cause  these  several  motions. 

Instances  of  bodies  that  are  actuated  at  the  same  time,  by  more 
than  one  motion,  are  innumerable  in  practice.  AU  bodies  re- 
tained c^>on  the  surface  of  others,  by  means  of  attraction,  friction, 
or  any  other  force,  acquire  the  motion  of  the  bodies  on  which 
they  rest 
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Thus  a  bodjr  in  a  carriage,  or  mounted  upon  a  horse,  a  person  in 
•  vessel,  and  finally  all  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have 
a  motion  due  to  that  of  the  body  oa  which  they  rest.  This  be- 
comes evident  upon  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  {notion,  and  is  not 
instantly  communicated,  as  may  be  perceived  immediately  after 
the  beginning  of  the  motion.  Thus,  when  a  steam-boat  is  sud- 
denly set  in  motion,  we  feel  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  direction 
apparently  opposite;  this  is  due  to  the  inertia,  which  would 
leave  us  in  our  original  position  in  respect  to  fixed  objects  on  the 
shore,  were  not  the  motion  of  the  vessel  communicated  to  us ;  and 
when  the  same  vessel  has  her  progress  suddenly  checked,  we  ex* 
perience  a  tendency  to  move  forwards^  that  remains  until  again 
counteracted^  in  the  mode  in  which  the  motion  was  first  com- 
municated. 

A  body  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  by  a  force  act- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  does  not  fall  to 
the  ground  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  carriage  was,  when  it 
was  projected,  but  opposite  to  the  point  the  carriage  has  reached, 
at  the  time  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  feats  of  horsemanship,  balls  are  thrown  up  vertically,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  rider  influences  them,  but  being  im- 
pressed by  the  motion  of  the  horse,  they  fall  again  into  the  hand 
of  the  rider ;  the  rider  may  spring  directly  upwards  from  the 
saddle,  and  fall  again  upon  it,  although  the  horse  be  at  full  speed. 
The  directions  in  which  bodies  move,  being  influenced  by  all  the 
motions  with  which  they  are  impressed,  the  position  of  bodies 
moving  upon  surfaces  that  are  themselves  in  motion,  is  the  ^ame 
in  relation  to  points  in  the  moving  surface,  at  given  instants  of 
time,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  surface  remained  at  rest. 
Thus  we  move  from  place  to  place,  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
whose  motion  is  not  disturbed,  with  precisely  the  same  efibrt, 
that  we  would  perform  the  same  distance  upon  the  land  ;^and  were 
we  not  aware  of  the  vessel's  motion  from  other  circumstances, 
would,  as  is  done  by  children,  ascribe  the  motion  to  the  surround- 
ing objects. 

The  same  happens  to  us,  from  our  situation  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  is  impressed  with  a  rapid  motion,  not  only  of 
revolution,  but  of  translation  ;  yet  these  being  to  all  intents  uni- 
form, we  ascribe  the  change  of  apparent  position  that  our  motion 
causes  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  a  proper  motion  existing  in  them  ; 
and  it  was  ages  after  these  apparent  motions  had  been  carefully  ob- 
served by  astronomers,  before  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena 
was  detected. 

43.  Although  it  is  the  tendency  of  matter,  if  once  set  in  motion, 
to  move  forwanls  forever  with  uniform  velocity,  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion*  tbU  it  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  cmo  of  motion  that 
occurs  in  nature.  There  are  tn  fact  two  distinct  species  of  forces* 
(1)  Those  which  hariog  acted  for  a  time  upon  a  body,  abandon  it 
and  leave  it  to  go  forward^  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  a  right 
line  with  uniform  velocity;  these  are  called  projectile  forces. 
(8)  Those  which  act  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  body's 
motion.  Such  forces  will  cause  phanges  in  the  direction  and  ve- 
locity of  the  body,  and  produce  what  in  general  terms,  are  called. 
Variable  Motions. 

44.  AS|  when  a  point  that  has  at  one  instant  of  time  been  at  rest, 
is  aAerwards  found  in  motion,  we  infer  the  action  of  some  force 
to  cause  that  motion ;  so,  \^hen  a  point  in  motion,  whose  velocity 
and  direction  have  been  determined,  at  some  instant  of  time,  is 
afterwards  found  moving  in  a  different  direction,  or  with  differ- 
ent velocity,  we  also  infer  the  action  of  some  force  to  produce 
this  change.  This  force  mny  either  have  acted  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  and  then  abandoned  the  point  to  itself,  or  it  may  have 
been  continually  acting.  A  force  of  the  latter  description  is  called 
an  Accelerating  Force,  beoause  had  it  acted  upon  a  point  origi- 
nally at  rest,  it  would  have  given  the  point  an  accelerated 
velocity. 

We  judge  of  the  fact  of  tlie  motion  of  a  point  being  accelerated, 
by  comparing  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  ;  if  after  having 
described  a  certain  space  in  the  unit  of  time,  it  shall  be  found 
describing  a  greater  space  in  an  equal  time,  its  motion  has  evi- 
dently been  accelerated.  So,  when  after  having  described  a  given 
apace  in  the  unit  of  time,  it  is  afterwards  found  describing  a  less 
apace  in  the  same  time,  its  motion  is  retarded.  An  accelerating 
force  may  produce  a  retarded  motion  ;  for  it  may  act  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion  originally  impressed  by  some  other  force 
upon  the  body ;  and  indeed  most  retarded  motions  are  due  to  the 
action  of  forces  that  may  be  considered  under  the  general  head  of 
Accelerating. 

45.  The  time  which  a  point  takes  to  describe  a  given  space, 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  force  that  causes 
its  motion.  Thus  a  force  of  double  the  intensity,  will  cause  a  point 
to  describe  twice  the  space  in  an  equal  time,  and  so  on.  As  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  pf  the  nature  of  forces,  but  find  their 
action  to  be  proportioned  to  the  spaces  described,  we  might  take 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  as  the  measure  of  the  forces  ; 
but  as  the  Telocities  are  proportioned  to  the  spaces,  they  are  also 
proportioned  to  the  forces ;  and  therefore  in  uniform  motions, 
where  mere  material  points  are  concerned,  the  velocity  and  force 
may  mutoally  serve  as  each  other's  measures.  All  the  princi- 
ples and  ii^rmulse  that  have  been  applied  in  the  previous  book  to 
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the  composition  of  forces,  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  the  compo* 
sition  of  Telocities. 

46.  In  motions  produced  hj  a  force  that  acts  continually,  the 
relocities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  variable.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  determine  from  experience  alone,  whether  such  a  force  acts  with- 
out interruption,  or  whether  it  produces  its  effect  by  a  succession  of 
impulses,  separated  by  inappreciable  intervals  of  time.  Which- 
ever of  these  modes  of  action  be  the  true  one,  the  results  in  both 
cases  will  be  the  same ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  velocities  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whose  abscissas  represent 
the  times;  the  motion  produced  by  a  succession  of  impulses,  sepa- 
rated by  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time,  would  correspond  to  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides ;  and  this  would  be  identical 
with  the  curve.  We  therefore  consider  all  variable  motions,  as 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  uniform  motions,  each  continued  for  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  and  the  results  obtained,  from  investi- 
gations founded  on  this  principle,  are  indentical  with  those  that 
would  occur,  were  the  velocity  to  be  continually  varying. 

In  &e  equation  (48)  &e  time  and  space  a  and  <,  becoming  in* 
finitely  small,  will  be  represented  by  thenr  differentials,  and 

.=^  d,=vdt,  Jt^^i  (58) 

The  intensity  of  an  accelerating  force,  cannot,  like  that  of  a 
force  that  produoea  uniform  motion,  be  measured  by  the  velocitjr, 
for  that  is  always  varying,  even  although  the  force  may  remain 
constant ;  but  it  may  be  measured  by  the  momentary  variations 
in  the  velocify.  Let  dv  be  the  increase  of  the  velocity  during  the 
time  dl ;  then,  since  the  increase  in  the  velocity  will  be  the  same 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  action  of  the  accelerating  force  not 
been  interrupted,  ih  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  into 
its  time  of  action  <tt,  or  calling  the  force/ 


and 


then  since  by  (JH) 


we  have 


de 


•=^ .  («) 


Such  are  the  ffeneral  equations  of  variable  motion ;  and  they 
are  applicable  eimer  to  the  case  of  its  being  accelented  or  retaided; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  da  iaa  negative  quantity. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Of  Rectilineal  Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  or  uniformlt 

retarded. 

47.  When  the  spaces  that  a  point  describes  in  equal  times, 
increase  or  decrease  by  equal  increments  or  decrements^  the  mo- 
tion is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded.  In  such  a 
case  the  quantities  dv^  and  dt^  in  equation  (54),  are  obviously  con- 
stant; hence  the  accelerating  force /*,  is  a  constant  force. 

48.  We  call  the  velocity  that  a  body  would  have,  were  the  ac- 
celerating force  removed,  its  Final  Velocity ;  or,  as  we  consider  the 
body  to  move  uniformly,  for  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time,  it 
may  be  considered  at  its  velocity  as  the  end  of  the  given  time, 
and  used  without  the  addition  of  the  word  final.  The  space  de- 
scribed from  rest,  in  acquiring  that  velocity  under  the  action  of 
the  accelerating  force,  is  called  the  Space  due  to  that  Velocity ;  and 
the  velocity  acquired,  is  called  the  Velocity  due  to  the  Space. 

49.  In  the  motion  of  a  point  uniformly  accelerated  from  a  state 
of  rest,  the  velocities  are  proportioned  to  the  times ;  the  whole 
spaces  described,  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  ; 
and  if  the  times  be  represented  by  the  series  of  natural  numbers, 
the  acquired  velocities  will  be  represented  by  the  series  of  even 
numbers ;  the  whole  spaces,  by  the  series  of  square  numbers;  and 
the  spaces  described  in  the  successive  units  of  time,  by  the  series 
of  odd  numbers.  The  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  equal 
to  twice  the  space  described  under  its  action  from  rest,  in  the 
first  unit  of  time ;  and  if  the  accelerating  force  be  removed,  the 
velocity  acquired  in  a  given  time  by  its  action,  is  such  as  would 
carry  the  point  in  an  equal  time,  with  uniform  motion,  through 
twice  the  space  it  has  passed  through,  in  acquiring  that  velocity. 

Suppose  the  point  to  have,  at  the  instant  the  accelerating  force 
begins  to  act,  and  in  the  same  direction,  a  velocity =a.  It  will  ac- 
quire during  each  successive  unit  of  time,  an  additional  velocity, 
which  as  the  force  is,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  a  constant 
one,  wiU  be  a  constant  increment.  This  increment,  which  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force,  we  shall  call  g.  The  velo- 
city being  originally  a,  will  become,  at  the  end  of  the  first  unit  of 

time,  a+g ; 

at  the  end  of  the  second  unit,  '"('Sg ; 

and  at  the  end  of  the  time  U  'i+g^ ; 

or  calling  the  final  velocity  v, 

•«a+gf.  (57) 
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If  I  TBiyf  and  become  i+di^  the  space  described  «,  will  vary 
also,  and  become  »+cb :  df  then,  is  the  space  described  in  the  time 
dL 

If  we  suppose  that  for  this  small  interval  of  time,  the  velocity  is 
constant,  and  equal  to  v,  we  have  by  (53), 

d8=vdi^ 
substituting  the  value  of «  from  (57) 

d»=adt+gtdt. 
Integrating 

b  being  the  distance  from  some  fixed  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion ;  but  when  no  more  than  a  single  point  is  concerned,  6 
may  be  taken  equal  to  0,  and  the  equation  becomes 

*=fl/+Y;  (58) 

eliminating  <  by  means  of  equation  (57). 

If  the  body  be  at  rest  when  the  accelerating  force  begins  to  act, 
a=0,  and  the  equations  (57),  (58),  (59),  b^me 

from  these  equations  we  readily  obtain  others,  which  with  them, 
ive  the  value  of  the  sever 
le  others,  as  follows,  viz. 


ffive  the  value  of  the  several  quantities,  each  in  terms  of  two  of 


(61) 


'""2  ~2g~"2' 
_^        2#_^2# 

28 

»=N/2g»=-|-=gt; 

«^-T'"T"'2»- 

If  the  motion  continue  only  for  the  unit  of  time 

«=!;     g=2t,       t»=2«. 

The  expression  v =gU  in  which  g  is  a  constant  quantity,  shows 
us  that  the  velocities  acquired  are  proportioned  to  the  times. 

g?  g 

The  expression    '^"o"  ^  which  ^  ui  constant,  shows  us 
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ftaft  the  whole  spaces  are  propoilkMied  to  tke  eqaares  of  the 
times* 

A|iplyiiig  die  fonnuh  «=  t  to  times  tekfn  as  the  series  of 

natural  numbers,  and  calling  the  space  described  in  the  first  onit 
of  time,  unity ;  we  have,  for  the  successive  values  of  v, 

2,  4,  6, 8,  &c. 

On  the  same  hypothesis  we  have  for  the  values  of  s, 

1,4,9, 16,  &c. 

The  successive  diffinrences  of  this  series  represent  the  spaces 
described,  during  each  successive  unit  of  time,  and  are, 

1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

The  expression  ^=2i«  when  the  motion  has  cmitimied  finom 
rest,  for  the  unit  of  time,  shows  that  the  measure  of  the  accele- 
rating force  is  equal  to  twice  the  space  described,  from  rest,  in  the 
first  unit  of  time. 

And  the  expression  «=-j-  compared  with  the  equation  (48)  of 

uaiibnn  motion,  e= j  shows  us,  that  a  point,  with  the  Velocity  ac- 
quired by  moving  finom  rest  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force» 
would  pass  through  twice  the  space  in  an  equal  time. 

50.  In  the  motion  of  a  point  that  is  equably  retarded  by  the 
action  of  a  constant  force,  the  velocities  are  as  the  times  that 
remain  until  the  cessation  of  the  motion ;  and  the  spaces  that 
remain  to  be  described,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  estimated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  The 
point  will  go,  before  it  loses  its  motion,  through  half  the  space 
that  it  would  have  described,  in  the  remaining  time,  with  uniform 
velocity. 

In  our  previous  investigation  if  applied  to  this  case,  g  becomes  a 
negative  quantity ;  for  the  acceleratmg  force  acts  in  opposition  to 
the  original  velocity.     Hence  m  retarded  motion, 


*=' 


2«r. 


(61a) 
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when  9=0,  at  which  time  the  constant  tbrce  will  have  completel/ 
destroyed  the  initial  velocityt  , 

from  which  equations^  the  principles  we  have  stated  can  be  rea- 
dily determined. 

51.  If  the  orificinal  direction  of  the  motion  be  not  in  the  same 
fifrsi^hl  line,  in  which  the  »rceleraii>>^  (orce  acts,  the  point  must 
deNcribe  a  curve.  For  it  will  in  the  first  instant  o(  time  (iescribe 
thfdiipinal  of  a  parallel  ^ram.  whose  sides  represent  the  unilbrm 
Telocity,  and  the  measure  of  tho  accelerating  force;  in  this  di- 
redionil  would  tend  lo  go  foiward,  were  it  not  again  acted  upon 
by  the  accelerating  fotce;  this  action  ivouJd  produce  a  second 
deflection,  and  so  on  ;  and  thus  the  point  vvoukJ  de^tc  ibe  a  poly- 
gon of  an  infinite  number  of  siden,  or  a  curve:  Before  then  w*e 
c«in  determine  the  nature  of  the  line  the  body  describes,  it  be* 
conies  necessary  to  invcAtigate  the  general  propeities  of  curvi* 
linear  moliua. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Of  Curvilinear  Motioit. 

52.  The  forces  which  concur  to  produce  curvilinear  motion 
are,  in  general,  resolved  into  three,  parallel  to  three  fixed  rectan- 
gular axes.  This  may  be  done,  as  explained  in  §  16,  in  respect 
to  any  forces  whatsoever.  The  moving  point  will  describe  the 
resultant  of  these  three  forces,  which  wilt  identically  replace  alt 
the  others  that  act.  In  the  small  elements  of  the  time,  it  will 
describe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelopiped,  of  which  the  three  rec* 
tangular  forces,  considered  as  producing  uniform  motion  for  the 
small  interval  of  time,  are  the  sides.  Now  if  we  suppose  perpen- 
diculars to  be  let  fall,  from  the  successive  positions  of  the  moving 
point,  upon  the  three  axes,  the  points  in  which  these  perpendicu- 
lars cut  the  axe^,  will  move  along  with  them ;  and  the  motion  of  each 
of  them  will  be  such  as  would  be  due  to  a  rectangular  force^  that 
acts  parallerto  that  axis.  If  any  of  the  forces  cease  to  act,  the 
m«(ion  in  the  directions  parallel  to  the  other  axes  will  not  be 
changed.  Each  of  the  three  rectangular  forces,  into  which  all 
that  act  are  resolved,  is  therefore  independent  of  the  others,  and 
its  action  may  be  determined  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
§46. 

The  general  equation  of  variable  motion  (56)  is  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  this  case ;  and  calling  the  three  rectangular  forces  X, 
I  and  Z,  and  the  spaces  in  these  directions,  x,  y  and  «,  it  will  be- 
come 

d^x  d^v  d^z  ,«^v 

^=1?'  ^=1P'  z=l?-.  («") 

These  equations  contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  respect 
to  the  motion.  For  1st,  by  an  intention  we  obtain  the  values 
of  the  three  velocities  in  these  directions ;  these  from  (55)  are 

dx        dy        dz^  «  .g„x 

di'      di'      dt'  ^     ^ 

from  the  composition  of  which,  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  is 
determined ; 

2.  Another  integration  gives  us  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of 
the  time : 

3.  By  eliminating  U  we  obtain  the  equations  of  the  curve  that 
the  body  describes. 

In  the  same  case,  of  the  resolution  of  all  the  forces  into  three 
rectangular  forces,  we  shall  have 

vdo^^Xdx+Ydy+Zdz;  (64) 
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for,  from  the  above  equations  we  obtain,  by  multiplying  them 
respectively  by  dx^  dy^  dZf  and  adding  them  together, 

but  as  the  axes  are  rectangular, 

whence  we  obtain 

dxd'x+dyd^+dzdl^z^dtd^s ; 

therefore  v 

.  dadh    da         da 

Kdx+\dy+Zdz—-'^=^-T7  d*   TT=«d«. 

If  the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  we  have 'need  only  of  the  two 
equations, 

d^x  d^y 

If  but  two  forces,  acting  in  the  same  plane,  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  simpler  to  employ  them,  without  resolving  them  each  into 
three  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes ;  the  same  principles  iqp- 
ply  to  them  as  to  three  rectangular  forces,  and  the  equation  (56) 
becomes,  calling  the  forces  F  and  F', 

d^f  dH' 

When  no  more  than  two  forces  act»  as  the  successive  diagonab 
are  all  in  one  plane,  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 
Or  Parabolic  Motion. 

53.  If  a  point  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces  not  in  the  same  9traiq:ht 
line,  by  virtue  of  one  of  which,  it  wouh!  (Ie>cribe  a  straijrht  line 
with  unifurm  velocity,  and  of  the  other,  a  straight  line  with 
uniformly  accelerated  velocity;  and  if  the  second  force  act  paral- 
lel to  it>elf,  during  ihe  continuance  of  the  motion;  the  p<»int  will 
describe  a  paiaboLi  under  their  joint  action.  The  diameters  of 
thiH  parabola  are  paiallel  to  the  directions  of  the  accelerating 
force,  and  its  parameter  is  four  times  the  space  due  to  the  velo- 
city communicated  by  the  first  of  the  foices. 

Let  F'  be  the  projectile  force  by  whose  action  the  body  would 
go  on  with  uniform  rectilineal  velocity,  and  F  the  acceleratiog 
force  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  force  F'  ceases  to  act,  then 
from  equation  (66) 

df  df 

Ab¥  representa  the  accelerating  force,  caU 

F=g; 
then*  F'  represeBting  ihe  force  that  prodoeea  the  conalant  velocity, 

F=0; 
hence 

df  dr 

Integrating 

df  dr 

A  and  B  representing  the  initial  velocities  in  the  two  directions  ; 
but  as  the  accelerating  force  begins  to  act  at  the  instant  whence 
the  motion  is  to  be  computed, 

A=0. 

And  we  may  measure  B  in  terms  of  ^,  and  the  space  through 
which  the  body  should  pas^  under  its  action,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  initial  velocity ;  by  (61) 

B=%/2gt; 

substituting  these  values,  we  have 

*       df         df 

V^'gidi,    ^=dt^2g9. 
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Intogniting  anew 

In  which  expressions  the  constant  quantities  are  omitted,  for  l=0« 
/=0,  /'=0,  at  the  same  time ; 

eliminating  / 

f'^AsJ  (67) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  whose  ordinate  and  abscissa 
are/'  and  f,  and  whose  parameter  is  49.  /  being  the  abscissa, 
shows  that  the  diameters  of  the  parabola,  and  of  course  its  axis, 
are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force. 

To  investigate  the  path  by  means  of  two  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, X  and  Y,  the  directions  of  X  being  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  accelerating  force. 

In  the  figure  beneath,  let  AP  represent  the  action  of  the  accele- 


mting  force,  AT  the  direction  in  which  the  projectile  force  would 
cause  the  body  to  move  with  uniform  velocity. 

Draw  AQ  to  represent  the  direction  of  the  axis  X ;  TR  parallel 
to  AP ;  and  PR  parallel  to  AQ  ;  join  PM,  then 

AQ=x,  QM=i/,  MR=y+/; 
call  the  Z  TAQ=  Z  MPR  ,  u 
then  y^f"^/'  ^^  *»  *^/'  ^^'  •» 


whence 


but  from  (07) 


dierefoM 


xsm.  f 


/^- . I .  • 
4v     4t  COS.  '  •  * 


VSBJP  iSA»  f-"^^  •  •  • 


(68) 
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This  last  equation  may  be  obtained  directly,  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  forces  into  two  rectangular  forces,  one  of  which 
is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force. 

Call  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  ^ ;  as  it  acts  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  co-ordinate  Y,  it  will  be  negative,  or — g* 

The  alteration  in  the.direction  of  X,  being  wholly  due  to  the 
force  that  produces  a  constant  velocity,  is  =0. 

The  two  equations  (62)  become 
Integrating, 

i  9  ' 

y=^^+ct+c\  x=bl+b\  (69) 

Taking  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  at  the  point  A,  when  <=0, 
x=0,  y=0,  therefore  6'=0,  c'=0. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  due  to  the  projectile  force,  or  the  initial 
velocity,  call  the  angle  TAQ,  as  before,  t.  The  components  of 
the  initial  velocity  are  v  cos.  t,  acting  in  the  direction  of  X  ;  and 
V  sin.  t,  acting  in  the  direction  of  t^ ;  and  from  (63) 

dx  .   ^y       .    . 

^=u  COS.  »,   Tr=rsin.  «; 

and  as  the  constant  quantities,  6  and  c,  represent  these  velocities, 

b=v  COS.  1,    c=v  COS.  i;    ^ 
therefore  by  (69) 

jf= — -o — \-vi  sin.  1,    «=«/  COS. « ; 
eliminating  I, 

y=x  tan.  t — r^s s-: ; 

^  2tr  COS.*  f ' 

but  as  v=V2g8  (61),  r'=2g:«,  by  the  substitution  of  which  w^ 
obtain, 

y=x  tan.  <-4,  ^, , .. .  («8) 

A  comparison  of  this  with  (67),  by  means  of  the  preceding  in- 
vesti^tion,  shows  that  this  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  w£ose 
axis  IS  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force. 

The  maximum  value  of  g-  is  YS,  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
parabola.     In  this  case  dy=Oj  and  the  differential  of  (68)  ifl 

xdx 

dx  tan.  f — 5 i-.=0 ; 

2t  cos. "  •       ' 

as  tan.  t.  cos.  t=sin.  i, 

x=2$  sin.  t  cos.  t ; 
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mad  as,  2  tin.  •  cos.  t=8in^  2  t, 

»=#  siiL  2t ;  (70) 

substitutiiig  this  value  of  ar  in  (68),  we  obtain 

|^=«sin.'t.  (71) 

The  value  of  x  (70)  is  equal  to  AS ;  this  is  half  of  AB,  which 
we  shall  call  A ;  therefore 

A=2«  sin.  2i.  (72) 


'■ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Of  the  motion. of  Points  comfelled  to  mote  upon  su&faces, 

UNDER    THE    ACTION    OF    ACCELEKATINO    FORCES. 

54.  When  a  poipt  rests  upon  a  given  surface,  this  surface  may 
be  considered  as  exerting  a  force  to  resist  the  pressure,  which 
force  aclH  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  equilihrium,  tliis  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  other  forces, 
§  19.  But  in  the  case  of  motion,  the  action  of  the  surface  must 
be  found,  by  decomposing  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  that  act 
into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  the  other  a  normal 
to  the  surface.  The  last  of  these  will  represent  the  intensity  with 
which  the  point  is  pressed  against  the  surface,  by  the  forces,  and 
will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  resistance  of  the  surface  ;  the  for- 
mer therefore,  will  alone  remain  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  body. 

55.  The  simplest  case  that  can  occur  is  where  the  surface  is 
plane,  and  is  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  direction  of  an  ac« 
celeruting  force,  which  is  always  parallel  to  itself  In  this  case,  the 
point  that  is  impelled  by  the  force  will  describe  a  straight  line, 
which  is  the  common  intersection  of  the  surface  and  the  plane  in 
which  the  accelerating  force  acts.  So  also  if  a  similar  force  act 
upon  a  point  placed  on  a  curve  surface^  the  point  will  describe  a 
plane  curve,  which  is  the  common  intersectiun  of  the  surface  and 
the  plane  in  \^hich  the  force  acts.  In  these  instances  the  surfaces 
may  be  considered  as  straight  lines  or  plane  curves.  So  also  when 
the  force  is  constantly  directed  to  a  point,  and  its  directions  all 
lie  in  one  plane,  the  curve  described  is  a  plane  curve.  In  these 
several  instances,  the  circumstances  of  the  motion  may  be  inves* 
tigated  in  a  more  elementary  manner  than  can  be  done  by  pur- 
suing the  general  method  of  curvilinear  motion,  and  referring  the 
forces  to  their  rectSTngular  co-ordinates.  When  the  point  moves 
on  a  plane  surface,  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  name  of  >lie  sur- 
face;  but  in  all  other  instances,  we  shall  merely  name  the  curve 
that  is  described.  In  our  subsequent  applications  of  the  theory, 
the  modes,  in  which  the  path  ol  a  body  may  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  several  curves,  will  be  pointed  out. 

• 

56.  When  a  point  moves  upon  a  plane  surface,  under  the  action 
of  an  accelerating  force  whose  intensity  is  constant,  and  whose 
direction  is  always  parallel  to  itself,  that  part  of  the  accelerating 
force  which  remains  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  point,  is  sNo  a 
constint  accelerating  force,  and  is  to  the  whole  accelerating  force 
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in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  sarface  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  point|  if  free,  would  move  under  the  action 
of  that  force. 

Let  A  be  the  point,  moving  upon  a  plane  surface,  CD,  under 
the  action  of  a  constant  force  g,  whose  direction  makes  with  that 
of  the  surface  the  angle  t'.  Draw  BC  perpendicular  to  BD,  which 
is  parallel  to  the  directioDS  of  the  a(^cderating  force*  th6  length 
of  the  plane  being  CD,  we  shaU  call  BD  its  hught 


Decompose  tiie  force  g  iota  two,  one.  of  which,  p,  is  a  normal 
to  the  swface,  the  other,/ is  parallel  to  it ;  their  values  will  be  (14) 

p=g.  sin. «',  f^g  cos.  %'• 

The  acti<m  of  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  sur- 
&ce,  the  latter  remains  to  move  the  point  along  it 

The  motion  of  the  point  akmg  the  surface  will  be  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, for /bears  a  constant  relation  to  g^  which  is  k  constant 
accelerating  iorce. 

All  the  formulie  in  §  49,  that  have  reference  to  uniformly  ac- 
celerated iBotioai,  are  applicable  to  this  case,  by  substitutuig/ 
or  its  value  g  cos.  hforg;  hence 

9'^gi  COB.  1% 


'  '^2g  COS.  t'  • 

g^^  COS.  «' 


(78) 


.    g  COS*  f ' 

_  these  with  the  quantities  of  the  same  kind  in  free  mo- 
tion, under  the  action  of  the  same  accelerating  foix^e,  we  have  for 
the  ratio  of  tiie  velocities  acquired  in  equal  times. 


-7=cos.  I 


(74) 
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ibr  the  ratio  of  the  spaeei  described  in  equal  times, 

-7=co8,t';  (75) 

ibr  the  ratio  of -the  spaces  described  m  attaining  equal  Telocitiesv 

■-r=cos.  f  ?  (76) 

ftr  the  ratio  of.  the  times  in  which  equal  velocities  are  artainedf 

-17=008.1;  (77) 


the  Telocity,  acquired  in  passing  freely  through  the  height  of  the 
plane,  is  (61) 

e=^/2g«, 
in  moving  along  the  plane  surfiice, 

a 
«'=;=%/  (2g  cos.  «'-^^^0 = \/2g« ; 

these  velocities  are  therefore  equal,  or 

©=©'.  (78) 

In  plane  surfaces  of  unequal  inclinations,  but  equal  heightSr 
the  velocities  attained  are  therefore  equal. 

If  the  surface  coincide  in  direction  with  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
that  terminates  at  either  end  of  the  diameter  that  corresponds 
with  the  direction  of  the  force,  the  time  of  describing  the  surface, 
and  passing  freely  through  the  diameter,  will  be  equal. 

Call  the  diameter  a, 

2a 

g 
the  length  of  the  chord  is  a  cos.  t,  and  the  time  of  describing  it, 

2a  COS.  •'         2a 
g  COS.  «  g"  ^      ' 

And  the  same  will  be  true  of  all  chords,  terminating  at  either  ez« 
tremity  of  the  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  the  accelerating  force. 
The  time  of  describing  planes  of  equal  inclination,  is  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  lengths.  Gall  the  lengths  I  and  /' ;  the  times 
f  and  r, 

^       ,     2/  2/' 

g  COS.  t  *  g  COS.  t  • 

21  2i' 

^gcos.t'     ^gcos.i* 
f  :  «"  :  :  ^// :  %/i'.  (80) 
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57.  If  a  point  move  from  rest,  upon  a  system  of  plane  surfaces, 
under  the  action  of  a  constant  accelersiting  force,  it  will  acquire 
the  same  velocity  as  it  would  have  acquired,  in  moving  under  the 
action  of  the  same  force,  upon  a  single  f)lane  surface  of  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  system  ;  or  to  that  it  would  have  acquired,  in 
moving  freely  through  the  height  of  the  53*stem. 

Suppose  firs  t,  that  there  are  two  plasea,  AB,  BC ;  let  AE  b# 


mline  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force; 
produce  the  plane  BC,  until  it  intersect  A£  in  D.  A  point  movinff 
from  a  state  of  rest  under  the  action  of  the  force,  along  AB,  will 
acquire  the  same  velocity  as  in  moving  freely  through  I)F,  or  in 
movinc^  along  a  surface  iik  the  direction  BD ;  it  will  therefore  go 
on  in  BC  as  if  it  had  come  from  D,  and  will  reach  C  with  the  ve- 
locity it  would  have  acquired  in  describing  the  plane  DC,  or  in 
passing  freely  through  D6. 

Had  there  been  three  planes  in  the  system,  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  would  have  led  to  the  same  result,  and  so  for  any  num- 
ber, or  for  a  curved  surface. 

58.  In  this  proposition,  it  is  obvious  that  any  res^istance  that 
might  take  place  at  the  angles  of  the  planes,  is  left  out  of  account. 
If  the  planes  in  the  system  become  infinitely  small,  the  surface 
becomes  curved,  and  this  proposition,  therefore,  holds  true  in  res- 
pect to  the  arc  of  a  curve,  in  which  the  acquired  velocity  is  the 
aame  as  that  acquired  in  moving  freely  through  its  height. 

59.  A  point  moving  in  a  cycloid,  under  the  action  of  a  -con- 
stant force  describes  every  different  arc  that  is  terminated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  in  equal  times ; 
and  the  time  of  describing  cach^  is  to  the  time  of  free  motion*, 
through  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  as  half  the  circura* 
ference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 
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If  the  constant  force  g,  that  acts  at  the  point  C  of  the  curve, 
be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  paralleU  the 


other  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  place ;  as  the  tangent 
will  coincide  with  the  element  of  the  curve  da,  that  part  which  re- 
mains to  cause  the  motion  in  the  curve,  will  be  to  the  whole  accele- 
rating force,  as  CB  to  DB.  But  of  these,  DB  is  a  constant  quan* 
tity,  and  BC  is  half  of  the  arc  CE.  Hence  the  force  that  acts 
at  any  part  of  the  curve,  is  proportioned  to  its  distance  from  the 
lowest  point.  Now  if  two  different  arcs  of  the  curve,  both  ter- 
minating at  the  point  E,  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  elements,  in  each  of  which  the  velocity  is  constant ; 
the  forces  will  be  proportioned  to  these  elements,  and  they  will 
in  consequence  be  described  in  each  case  in  equal  times ;  and  as 
the  number  of  elements  are  equal,  the  sums  of  these  times  will 
be  equal  also,  and  both  arcs'  will  be  described  in  equal  times. 
The  whole  semicycloid,  FE,  will  therefore  be  described  in  the 
same  time  with  any  of  its  smallest  arcs. 

The  time  of  describing  the  semicycloid  is  easfly  found  from 
the  general  expression  of  variable  motion,  (53), 


©= 


d9 
dt 


whence 


d9 


(81) 


but  for  the  semicycloid,  the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle 
is  a. 


*=*2' 


we  therefore  obtain  for  the  integral  of  this  expression  (81) 


*     a 


(88) 


IT  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter. 

The  time  of  the  fall  through  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  is 

a  «r 

V^  V  to  which  the  last  value  of  i  has  the  ratio  of  x  :  1. 
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60.  If  the  body  describe  a  circular  arc  of  very  small  size,  the 
time  of  describing  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  an  arc  of  a  cy- 
cloid is  described,  if  both  terminate  at  the  point  where  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  curve ;  Jbut  if  the  arcs  have 
any  amplitude,  the  time  of  describing  the  circular  arc  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  describing  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  by  the  quan- 

A 
tity  g- ;  ID  which  h  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  are  described,  and 

a  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Suppose  the  body  began  to  move  from  P,  under  the  action  of 
an  accelerating  force,  acting  parallel  to  the  radius  CA»  and  to  have 
reached  the  point  M. 


Let  AR=ar;  RM=y ;  AM=»;  the  radius  CA=o,  and  ASsx^; 
we  have  for  the  point  M,  from  the  nature  of  the  circle^ 

adx 

*~  V  (2a:p-.«») ' 

aod  the  velocity  at  M  being  due  to  the  height  SR, 

g  being  the  measure  of  the  constant  accelerating  force ;  hence 

ds       a  dx 

iHuch  can  only  be  integrated  by  means  of  a  aeries.  For  this  pinw 
poee  the  equation  is  resolved  into  the  following  form,* 

X 


di=^ 


Va 


Ml-^) 


2a' 


2y/g'  y/{hx^^^ 

which  developed,  and  integrated  from  x=k  to  x=0,  gives, 
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In  small  arcs  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  alone  neceesaiy,  and 
the  expression  becomes 

«=|v|x(H-A).  (84) 

in  veiy  siudl  arcs  the  series  vanishes  altogether,  and 

ir     a  ^        ^ 

t=2^g-  (84 «) 

61.  When  the  accelerating  force,  instead  of  acting  parallel  to 
itself,  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  it  is  called  a  central  force. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  m 
point  acted  upon  by  a  projectile  force,  and  afterwards  drawn  to- 
wards a  centre  by  an  accelerating  force,  must  describe  a  curve. 

The  curve  thus  described  is  called  a  Trajectory,  or  Orbit. 

If  the  point  after  moving  completely  around  the  centre  of  force, 
again  describe  the  same  path,  the  orbit  is  said  to  be  re-entering. 

The  time  in  which  a  re-entering  orbit  is  described,  counting 
from  the  instant  in  which  the  moving  point  sets  out  from  a  given 
position  in  the  curve,  until  it  return  to  it  again,  is  called  the 
Periodic  Time. 

A  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  orbit  is  called  a  Radius 
Vector. 

62.  The  simplest  case  of  central  force  is,  where  a  body,  con- 
nected to  a  fixed  point  by  an  inflexible  straight  line,  is  impelled 
by  a  projectile  force  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  latter  force 
would  have  impressed  upon  the  body,  a  motion  with  an  uniform 
velocity.  The  body  will  then,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion 
with  the  fixed  point,  describe  a  circle,  of  which  that  point  is  the 
centre.  If  the  connexion  were  to  cease  at  any  point  in  the  curve, 
the  deflecting  foi'ce  would  cease  to  act,  and  the  body  would  go  ia 
a  straight  line,  whose  direction  would  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  force  acting  at  any  point  in  the  curve,  must  therefore  be  decom* 
posed  into  two,  one  of  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  the 
other  in  that  of  its  radius.  The  last  of  these  is  called  the  centri- 
fugal force,  and  is  equal  and  directly  opposite  to  the  force  that 
draws  the  body  towards  the  centre,  and  which,  for  distinction 
sake,  is  called  the  centripetal  force. 

In  elementary  treatises,  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  cen- 
tral  forces,  is  usually  limited  to  the  case  of  motions  in  circular 
orbits,  described  under  circunastances  analogous  to  those  we  have 
recited.  If  instead  of  an  inextensible  straight  line,  an  attractive 
force  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  eentrifugal  force  that  ha* 
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jast  been  defined,  be  substituted,  the  circumstances  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  connexion  were  made  by  theinextensible  line,  and 
the  body  will  in  like  manner  describe  a  circle.  The  relalions 
among  the  forces,  velocities,  times^and  spaces,  that  are  found  in 
respect  to  circles,  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  other  curves;  for 
a  motion  in  a  curve  may,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  be  considered 
as  corresponding  with  that  in  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  curve. 

63.  In  describing  a  circular  orbit,  under  the  action  of  two 
forces,  one  of  which  is  projectile,  the  other  constant,  and  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  point  will  move  with  uniform  ve- 
locity. 

Let  the  point  be  situated  in  die  curve  at  A,  and  suppose  apro- 


jectile  force  to  act,  which  in  an  infinitely  small  time,  would  carry 
it  forward  in  the  direction  AB,  to  the  pdnt  B  ;  the  central  force 
would  in  the  same  time  cause  a  deflection  to  D.  If  the  central 
force  were  not  to  cease  to  act,  the  point  would  go  on  in  the  direc- 
tion AD  produced,  and  describe  in  an  equal  portion  of  time  a 
space  DR  equal  to  AD ;  but  the  central  force  continumg  to  act, 
brings  it,  at  the  end  of  an  equal  interval,  to  the  point  F ;  and  in 
this  way  it  would  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  interval  at  H. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  several  triangular  spaces  CAB,  CAD, 
CDE,  CDF,  C£6,  CFH,  are  all  equal,  and  hence  the  radiua 
vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  these  areas  are  how* 
ever  in  fact,  sectors  of  the  curve ;  and  in  a  circle,  whose  radii  ara 
aU  equal,  if  the  centre  be  also  the  centre  offeree,  the  arcs  which 
are  described  by  the  moving  point,  are  also  equal  in  equal  times ; 
in  uneaual  times,  proportioned  to  the  times ;  and  the  circle  is  de- 
■cribea  with  uniform  velocity. 

64.  In  circular  orbits,  the  force  is  represented  by  the  square 
of  the  velocity  divided  by  the  radius. 

The  projectile  velocity  is  such  as  would  have  been  acquired 
by  falling  freely,  under  the  action  of  the  central  force,  through 
half  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
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If  points  revolve  in  different  circles,  the  central  forces  are  di- 
rectly as  the  radii  of  the  orbits,  and  inversely,  as  the  squares  of 
the  periodic  times;  if  the  times  be  equal,  they  are  therefore  as 
the  radii ;  if  the  radii  be  equal,  they  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times. 

Let  a  pdnt  describe  a  very  small  arc,  AB,  in  the  element  of 
C  the  time  dt  I>uring  this  small  period^  the  verKd 
sine,  AD,  will  be  the  space  described  under 
die  action  of  the  central  force ;  this  force  may 
tiierefore  be  measured  by  the  velocity  that  wocM 
have  been  acquired  in  moving  through  AD  with 
accelerated  motion;  the  formula  (61)  gives 

©="3",  whence  S^^'~S' 

In  this  expression,  2<  is  twice  the  versed  sine  of 
AB ;-  the  very  small  arc,  A-B,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  coinciding  with  its  chord,  and  the  chord 

is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  radius  and  the  versed  sine ; 
call  the  arc  AJB,  a,  and  we  have 


2a^ 


^      2r  "" 


and 


..    (5 

•'      r  r 

now  astfae  velocity  in  the  circle  is  uniform, 


«=-j  and  «■ 


whence 


=©"^ 


(85a) 


(85) 


To  eompars  die  intensity  of  this  force  with  that  of  die  central 
force  ^,  supposed  to  be  constant ;  from  (61 ) 

whence 

and  when /is  equal  to  g, 

2*=r ; 

the  space  then  to  which  the  velocity  is  due,  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius. 


J         f.     » 


(86) 
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Let  T  be  the  periodic  time,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  if 
cr,  and  (85a} 

.  =?f ;  (87) 

substituting  this  value  of  v  in  that  of/,  we  have 

/=  T^  ;  (88) 

whence  the  forces  are  directly  as  the  radii  of  the  ofbits,  and  in- 
▼erselj,  as  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times. 

65.  If  the  central  force  be  such  as  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are 
proportioned  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

If  two  forces,  F  and  ft  act  in  different  circles,  with  intensi- 
ties invers^y  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  distances,  by  (85) 


F-R  .    /-  ^  .  and 

but  by  hypothesis, 
therefore 

whence 

F:/:  :r':R''; 
V«:tj";  ir":  R'; 

and  as  the  times  are  inversely  as  the  velocities 

( 

T* :  i»  :  :  R^  :  r». 

(89) 
or  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii. 

66.  Having  thus  investigated  the  circumstances  of  motion,  in 
those  lines  and  curves  that  will  be  of  most  frequent  application 
in  practice,  by  more  elementary  processes  ;  v^e  shall  next  exhi- 
bit the  general  principles  that  are  applicable  to  any  case  what- 
soever, by  means  of  the  resolution  of  all  the  forces  into  three, 
parallel  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Gall  the  resistance  of  the  surface  N;  the  angles  that  the  rectan- 
gular axes  make  with  the  normal  to  the  sur&ce  a,  6,  c ;  the  com- 
ponents of  the  resistance  will  be  (18) 

N  COS.  Oj     N  cos.  6,     N  cos.  e ;  (90) 

the  values  of  the  three  rectangular  components  of  the  active 
forces  are  by  (62) 

d^x  d^y  d*z 

^    df  *"(je»  ♦  *    (U" 
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to  each  of  which  must  be  added  the  component  of  N  that  acts  in 
its  direction ;  whence  we  have,  for  the  equations  of  notion  upon 
a  curve, 


X+N  cos.  «=  jtf 
Y+N  COS.  b=-^ 
Z+N  COS.  c= 


(91) 


dp  ' 

the  values  of  the  velocities  from  (63),  are 

dx        dy        dz 

di'      di'      di' 

these  may  be  reduced  to  the  direction  of  the  nomial,  by  multi- 
plying each  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  it  makes  with  that  line ; 
and  as  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  at  right  angles  with  the  nor- 
mal, the  sum  of  these  three  components  must  be  0,  or 

dx  .  dy  ^     dz 

-J-  COB.  a+^  COS.  b+-j--  COS.  c=0.  (92) 

at  at  at 

We  may  eliminate  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  three  equa^ 
tioBs,  (91)  by  adding  them  together,  after  multiplying  the  first  by 
dr,  the  second  by  dy^  and  the  third  by  dz  ;  the  sum  of  this  addi- 
tion becomes,  if  we  take  into  account  the  equation  (92), 

^^f±^y^±Ml=Xdz+Ydy+Zdz.  (98) 

If  the  quantity  Xdx+Xdy+Xdz,  is  the  exact  differential  of  the 
three  variable  quantities,  ar,  ^,  z,  we  obtain  by  integrating 

'^+y'^=2/(^.y..)+C;  (96) 

now  as  ■y-'j  -1^,   -iT»  jure  the  components  of  the  velocity  in  tiie 

direction  of  the  three  axes;  theiirst  member  of  this  expression 
representa  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 

t^=2/(ar ,  ty  ,  2).  (96) 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  several  cases  in  practice, 
where  the  expression  XdrH"  Ydi/+Z(k,  is  not  an  exact  differential 
of  three)*  vairiable  quantities ;  such  for  instance  is  the  case,  where 
a  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  fluid  resistance,  or  by  friction. 

Where  the  three  rectangular  forces,  X,  T,  and  Z,  are  each 
equal  to  0, 

/(ar,y,«)=0, 
and 

or  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  velocity  itself, 


18  constant.  Thus,  then,  when  the  accelerating  force  ceases  to 
act,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  with  uniform  velocity. 

If  the  forces,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  retain  a  determinate  magnitude,  the 
velocity  is  no  longer  constant,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  curve 
the  body  is  compelled  to  describe ;  for  if  we  call  A  the  velocity 
that  corresponds  to  another  point  of  the  curve,  whose  co-ordinates 
are,  a,  6,  c ;  we  can  infer  the  same  in  respect  to  this,  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal case,  and 

A»=C+2/(a  ,  6  ,  c), 
which  substracted  from  the  former  equation,  gives 

t,»_A«=2/(x  ,  5r ,  2  ,  )— 2/(a  ,  6  ,  c)  ;  (97) 

it  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  change  in  the  squares  of  the  velo- 
cities, has  no  relation  to  the  form  of  the  curve  described  between 
the  two  points.  So  also,  when  several  bodies  set  off  from  a  given 
point,  under  the  action  of  the  same  accelerating  force,  they  wul  all, 
on  reaching  another  point,  have  the  same  velocities,  however  vari- 
ous may  be  the  lines  described  in  the  mean  time,  and  diflerd'nt  the 
times  of  describing  them.  This  is  an  obvious  generalization  of 
what  was  found,  in  §  58,  to  happen,  when  the  motion  took  place  in 
plane  curves,  under  the  action  of  a~  constant  force. 

The  further  pursuit  of  this  subject,  by  higher  methods  of  analy- 
sis, leads  to  a  remarkable  law  which  is  called  The  Principle  of 
the  Least  Action.      It  may  be  thus  expressed : 

When  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  forces  whose  relation  is  expressed 
by  the  formula,  (95)  and  the  curve  is  not  determined,  it  will  choose 
for  the  direction  of  its  motion  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
on  the  surface,  or  that  in  which  the  integral,  fvcU,  is  a  minimum. 

When  the  accelerating  force  ceases  to  act,  the  velocity  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  constant,  and 

and  as  •  is  the  shortest  space,  the  body  will  pass  from  one  point 
to  another,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  ^ 

For  the  fiirther  illusti-ation  of  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Bowditch's 
translation  of  Laplace.  ^ 

67.  When  a  point  is  acted  upon  by  but  one  accelerating  force, 
constantly  directed  towards  a  fixed  point,  the  path  will  be  a  plane 
curve;  and  the  areas,  described  around  this  point  by  the  radius 
vector,  are  proportioned  to  the  times  employed  in  describing 
them. 

By  (62), 

these  are  readily  transfonncd  into  the  following 

xd^'x—xd^z^lzH—xZ)  .  di' 


•. 


<8 
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Let  us  suppose  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  to  be  at  the  centre 


of  force  C,  and  let  the  line,  CA,  which  joins  the  point  in  which 
the  body  is  at  any  given  time,  to  the  centre,  represent  the  central 
force.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  three  sides  of  the  parallelopiped 
which  represent  the  three  rectangular  components  of  C  A,  will  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  A,  and  for  any  other  magnitude  of  the 
central  force,  they  will  be  proportioned  to  these  components ; 
hence, 

and 

xY=yX  ,  z  X=xZ  ,  y  Z=zY 

arY— yX=0  ,  zX— a?Z=0  ,  yZ— 2Y=0, 

and  in  the  former  equations  the  second  members  become  =0 ; 
integrating  these,  we  have 

xdy — ydx=cdi 

zdx — xdx =cdl 

ydz — zdy = c'di. 

If  these  expressions  be  multiplied,  the  first  by  z,  the  second  by 
yt  the  third  by  x^  they  may  be  added,  and  we  have 

cz+c'y+c"z=0, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  plane  surface ;  whence  we  may  infer 
that  the  orbit  is  a  plane  curve.  Take  now  the  projection  of  the 
point  A,  on  the  plane  of  ar,  t^ ;  let  A'  be  this  projection ;  the  radius 
vector,  G  A'=r ;  wad  v,  the  angle  that  determines  its  direction,  in 
respect  to  the  axis  parallel  to  x ;  by  (18) 

x=r  COS.  r,  y=r  sin.  u, 
whence 

xdy — ydx=f^dv  ; 

and  as  the  first  number  of  this  equation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
stant quantity,  so  also  will  be  the  second.     But  we  may  suppose 
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the  are  of  the  cunre,  described  by  the  body  in  paasizig  between 
the  two  successive  positions,  marked  out  by  the  small  angle  dv, 
to  be  a  circle ;  and  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector  as  a  cir- 
cular sector  whose  area  is  — - ,  and  this  being  the  half  of  a  con- 
stant quantity,  is  itself  a  constant  quantity ;  it  will  also  be  equal  to 
-— *  and  consequently,  the  area  described  in  /  is  — ,  wherefore 

the  area  described  during  a  given  time,  is  proportioned  to  the  times. 
The  areas  then,  that  tre  described  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  pro- 
jection of  a  moving  point,  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  force,  are  proportioned  to  the  times.  Now  as  the  orbit  of  the 
body  is  itself  a  plane  curve,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
projection  is  arbitrary,  this  proposition  is  equally  true  in  respect 
to  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  body  itself,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plaie  curve  which  forms  the  orbit. 

This  proposition  is  the  same  which  has  been  investigated  in 
^  63.  And  is  not  ody  true  of  circular  orbits,  but  of  any  orbits 
^vhatsoever. 

68.  This  same  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  more  simple 
tonsiderations.  In  the  first  place,  the  curve  described  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force,  must  be  a  plane ;  for,  the  direction  of  the 
motioDy  in  the  first  element  of  the  time,  will  be  in  the  plane  formed 
by  its  two  components,  the  projectile,  and  the  central  force ;  the 
direction  in  which  the  moving  point  would  tend  to  go  on,  were 
the  ceotral  force  to  cease  to  act,  will  likewise  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  the  line,  which  joins  the  extremity  of  this  tangential  force 
to  the  centre,  will  be  in  this  plane  also ;  this  line  represents  the 
direction  of  the  central  force,  during  the  second  element  of  the 
time,  and  the  resultant  is  therefore  still  found  in  the  original 
plane ;  and  so  of  all  the  successive  resultants,  which  make  up  the 
curve,  which  lies  therefore  in  one  plane. 

'We  have  seen  from  §  33,  that  the  sum  of  the  Moments  of  Ro- 
tation of  any  number  of  forces,  is  equal  to  the  Moment  of  Rota- 
tion of  their  resultant.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  curve  to  be  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  and  the  velocities  in  each 
of  these  to  be  uniform,  the  spaces  described  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  several  forces  ;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  projectile 
force  will  be  the  tangential  line  AB,  which  represents  that  force, 
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multiplied  by  the  radius  vectorC  Ay  or  twice  the  triangle  ABC ;  the 

moment  of  rotation  of  the  force  that  acts  in  the 
curve,  is  the  rectangle  under  AC,  and  AD,  or 
twice  the  sectoral  space,  ADC.  And  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  central  force  is  in  the  radius 
vector,  its  moment  of  rotation  =0  ;  hence  the 
twomoments  of  rotation,  of  the  tangential  force, 
and  of  the  force  in  the  curve,  are  equal,  as  are  al- 
so their  respective  halves.  At  the  point  D,  the 
tangential  force  is  that  with  which  the  curve 
has  been  described  ;  its  moment  of  rotation  is 
therefore  equal  to  tvrice  the  space  DCE,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  equal  to  twice  the 
second  sectoral  space,  ADC,  which  is  tierefore  equal  to  the  sec- 
toral space,  ADF  ;  and  these  are  the  soaces  described  by  the  ra- 
dius vector,  in  the  equal  elements  of  the  time;  hence  the  p:reater 
spaces  which  these  make  up,  will  be  pioportioned  to  the  times. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Prihciple  of  D'Alembkrt. 

• 

69.  The  formate  and  conditions  of  the  motion  and  equilibrium 
of  pointa,  may  be  applied  to  systems  of  material  points^  or  to  such 
bodies  as  actually  exist  in  nature,  by  means  of  a  se]f*evident  prin- 
ciple, first  announced  by  IVAlembert,  and  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  all  succeeding  writers  on  Mechanics  of  any  well 
founded  reputation.     It  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

If  there  be  a  body,  or  system  of  points  materially  connected  in 
any  manner  with  each  other,  and  which  are  acted  upon  by  forces 

Jpven  in  magnitude  and  direction ;  the  action  of  these  several 
orces  is  modified  by  the  connexion  among  the  several  points, 
and  they  neither  move  in  the  direction,  nor  with  the  velocity 
they  would  have,  were  they  not  connected.  Still  the  forces  that 
must  be  compounded  with  those  that  cause  the  motion,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  forces  with  which  the  points  actually  mov«,  must 
be  such  as  are  in  equilibrio  with  each  other,  or  that  if  they  acted 
upon  the  system  alone,  would  produce  no  motion.  The  last 
mentioned  forces  obviously  represent  the  mutual  action  of  the 
points  upon  each  other  ;  these  could  not  of  themselves  cause  mo- 
tion, and  are  therefore  in  equilibrio. 

« 

To  express  this  analytically,  let  the  forces  applied  to  the  points 
be  represented  by  the  velocities  a,  6,  c,  &c. ;  the  velocities  the 
points  actually  have,  by  a  h\  c  ;  the  velocities  which  must  be 
combined  with  the  first  of  these,  in  order  to  produce  the  last,  a*\ 
b'\  c'\  &c.,  then 

a"+r-|-c"H-&c.=0; 

for  it  is  obvious  that  these  velocities  have  no  effect  upon  the  act^ 
ual  moving  force  of  the  system,  which  is  due  to  the  velocities  a, 
6,  c,  &c.,  alone ;  and  hence  the  forces  which  they  represent  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other. 

To  apply  this  to  systems  of  bodies,  we  must  consider  that  the 
moving  force  of  each  will  depend  not  only  on  its  velocity,  but  on 
the  number  of  equal  material  points  it  contains;  therefore,  the 
force,  by  which  each  body  is  impressed,  is  due  to  the  product  of 
its  number  of  points  into  its  velocity ;  calling  the  former.  A,  B, 
C,  &c.,  we  have 

Aa"+B6"-HCc"-t-&c.=0.  (98) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Principlb  of  Virtual  Velocities. 

70.  If  we  suppose  the  eqciilibrium  of  any  system  of  forces 
whatsoever  to  be  disturbed  for  an  instant^  and  that  each  point  to 
whrch  a  force  is  applied,  has  a  velocity,  such  as  would  have  been 
given  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  disturbance,  by  the  force  which 
acts  upon  it.  The  velocities  that  the  several  points  would  ac- 
quire, are  called  their  Virtual  Velocities. 

71.  In  any  system  of  forces  whatsoever,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  forces,  into  their  respective  virtual  veloci- 
ties, is  equal  to  0,  or  calling  the  forces^  F,  F',  F",  the  virtual  ve* 
locities,  v,  v',  v", 

F»-hFV+FV+&c.  =0.  (99) 

Forces  can  only  act,  under  certain  definite  circumstances,  upoo 
their  points  of  application. 

1.  All  the  forces  miy  be  applied  to  a  single  free  point. 

2.  The  point  of  application  of  the  forces  may  be  compelled  to 
rest  upon  a  given  surface. 

S.  It  may  be  compelled,  when  it  does  move,  to  move  along  a 
given  surface. 

4.  The  forces  may  act  upon  a  system  of  points,  united  toge- 
ther in  any  possible  manner. 

5.  The  system  may  have  a  fixed  point,  around  which  the  others 
must  move,  or  a  point  that  is  compelled  to  describe  a  given  sur- 
face. 

FirsU  Let  the  forces  act  upon  a  single  point,  C,  in  the  figure 
beneath;  let  FC,  FC,  FC",  &c.,  be  their  several  directions 
and  RC,  the  direction  of  their  resultant  R. 


Draw  a  line,  Cd,  to  represent  the  direction  of  the  disturbance,  or 
that  in  which  the  point  is  supposed  to  move,  and  the  distance  to 
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whioh  it  is  removed.  This  line  will  therefore  repreeeat  the  viiv 
tual  velocity  of  thie  point  ^  Decompose  ^ach  of  the  forces  into 
two  others^  <Hie  parallel  to  the  line  Oct,  the- other  perpendicular  to 
it ;  the  respective  values  of  the  components  will  b^,  calling  the 
angles  that  thej  re^ectivelj  make  with  Cd,  a'  and  6,  b\  b'\  ftc, 

R  cos*  a,  F  COS.  6,  F  cos^  b\  F  cos.  b'\  &c. 

Now  if  perpendiculars  be  let  fall  from  the  point  d,  upon  the  several 
directions  of  these  forces,  the  angles  these  will  respectivelj  make 
with  the  line  €d,  will  be  equal  to  (he  angles  the  directions  of  the 
folces  make  with  it  at  the  point  C.  The  value  of  the  projectioos* 
t^ftfff'j  &c.,  will  therefore  be  symmetric  with  the  values  of 
thecomponentsof  theforces  parallel  to  Cd,  or  callingthe  lineCd,  e, 

r^^e  COS.  a,  f=c  cos.  6,  ^=0  cos.  fc',  &c. 

Now,  88  the  sum  e€t  the  components  of  any  force,  estimated  in  a 
.  given  direction,  is  by  (19)  equal  to  the  cUNnponent  of  the  force 
«stiniaited  in  the  same  direction, 

R  cos".  a=P  COS.  6+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  6"+&c. 

multipljring  this  by  the  value  of  e,  pbtaiqed  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
pressions, we  obtain 

Rr=F/+F/+F7''+&c. 

but  r  is  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  point  C,  and/,/',/^',  &c.,  are 
obviously  the  components  of  that  velocity,  in  the  several  directions 
of  the  component  forces,  and  are  therefore  so  much  of  the  vir- 
tual velocity  as  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  respective  forces ;  sub- 
stituting then  the  letters  v,  v',  v\  &c.  foTf,f\f\  &c.,  and  sup> 
posing  the  system  to  be  in  equilibrio,  we  obtain 

Ft>+FV+FV+&c.=0. 

Second*  In  the  case  of  the  system  of  forces  bemg  such  as 
eanses  a  point  to  rest  upon  a  given  surface,  the  action  bf  this  sur- 
fiico  may,  §  19,  be  represented,  by  introducing  a  force  normal  to 
th^  surface  in  its  direction,''and  equal  to  ^e  resultant  of  the  other 
forces,  which  is  also  a  normal  to  the  surface.  This  force  may 
therefore  be  introduced  among  the  forces  in  the  above  equation ; 
calling  it  P,  and  the  virtual  velocity  it  causes,  j},  we  have 

Pl>+F/+F'/+F'/"+&c.=*Ot 

and 

F/+F/+FT+&c.==05 

the  proposition  is  therefore  tnie  in  respect  to  points  com|>elled  to 
rest  uplon  a  surface  by  the  action  of  the  forces. 

Third.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case  where  the  point 
is  compelled,  if  it  move,  to  move  along  a  given  curve ;  the  mo- 
tion being  very  small,  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  or  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
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reetioii  of  P ;  the  virtual  velocity  of  p  ia  therefore  equal  to  0,  for 
the  angle  of  inclination  becomes  QO"";  and 

hence  again« 

Fowrth.  If  the  forces  act  upon  points  composing  a  sjrstem^  in 
which  they  are  united  in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  call  the  forces, 
which  we  shall  for  the  present  restrict  to  three  in  number,  F,  F', 
F".  £ach  point  is  held  in  its  position,  in  tlra  case  of  equilibrium, 
by  actions  exerted  in  tronsequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  other 
points  in  the  system ;  these  actions  may  be  represented  by  forces, 
coinciding,  ia  their  several  directions,  with  the  lines  that  join  each 
point  to  the  others  which  compose  the  system,  and  these  forces  will 
have  a  determinate  magnitude.  Call  the  forces,  that  represent 
these  mutual  actions,  on  the  three  several  points.  A,  A',  B,  B', 
C,  C.  Now  as  each  point  will  be  in  equilibrio  under  the  action 
of  three  forces,  tbai  which  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  two  which  are 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  others,  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities 
holds  good  in  rei^ect  to  each  of  these  three  sets  offerees,  or 

r/+Aa+AV==0, 

Fy»+B6+B'6'=0, 

FT+Cc+CV=0 ; 

but  the  points  being  mutually  coimected, 

A'=B,  B'=C,  C'=A  ; 
hence 

F/+Aa+Ba'=0,. 

F'/+B6+CA'=a, 

FT+Cc+Ac;=0 1 

adding  these  equations, 

F/+F/+FT+A(«+c')+B(a'+6')+C(a'+c')=0. 
But  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  would  subsist,  if  the  forces  F, 
F',  F",  were  suppressed,  and  the  system  supported  by  forces 
equal  and  opposite  to  A,  A',  B,  B',  C,  C,  applied  to  the  several 
points ;  for  each  of  these  pams  of  forces  has  for  its  resultant  a 
force  equal  uid  opposite  to  F,  F',  and  F'  respectively.  The 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  therefore  applicable  to  this  new 
set  of  forces  also ;  or 

— A(a+c')— B(o'+6)— C(a'+c)  =0 ; 

subtracting  this  equation  from  the  former,  we  have 

F/-fF'/+F"/'=0. 

And  although  our  reasoning  has,  in  order  to  prevent  complexify, 
been  restricted  to  three  points  and  three  forces ;  it  is  obvious 
thai  it  might  have  been  extended  to  any  number  whatsoever. 
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A«  we  have  assumed  die  points  to  be  connected  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  is  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  free  sjstemd  of  material  points,  whether  they  be  united  by  in* 
variable  and  inflexible  lines,  or  by  the  loose  aggregation  that  takes 
place  in  the  particles  of  fluids,  pr  by  any  intermediate  connexion 
between  that  which  is  fixed  and  invariable,  and  that  in  which  the 
connexion  is  about  to  cease  altogether. 

F^tk.  In  the  same  manner,  precisely,  in  which  the  case  of 
forces,  acting  upon  a  single  fi^e  point,  has  been  applied  to  those 
offerees  actmg  upon  a  point  compelled  to  rest  or  to  move  upon  a 
given  surface,  may  the  above  case  be  extended  to  those  of  systems 
that  have  in  them  a  fixed  point,  or  a  point  compelled  to  move 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  thus  the  principle  of  Yirtual  Yelocitiea 
may  be  shown  to  be  true  in  all  possible  cases* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

* 

imwtrtMkSs  Pkope&ties  ov  Matter.  Division  or  NATpiub  Bodws* 
'  MsAsuaB  or  the  Moving  Forces  or  Bodies. 

72.  la  orddrto  spply  the  preceding  principles  to  the  circum- 
itances  which  occur  in  nfldturey^it  becomes  necessary,  that  we 
«hould  investigate  not  only  the  general  abstract  properties  of  mat- 
ter,  but  also  those  which  we  find  inherent  in  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whoie^  of  these  material  substances  that  we  caamalie  the 
objects  either  of  csperiment  or  observation. 

These  essential  properties  of  matter,  without  which  we  cannot 
conceive  it  to  exist,  are,  Extension,  Mobility,  and  Impenetrability. 

73.  Matter  must  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  space,  and  thus  be 
extended  in  three  diiAensions,  or  is  of  that  class  of  Geometric 
magnitude,  which  is  called  a  Solid. 

74.  Beingextended,  it  is  of  course  capable  of  division,  and  were 
we  to  reason  in  respect  to  this  secondary  property,  as  if  the  ma/» 
terial  substance  had  the  same  geometric  properties  with  the  space 
it  occupies,  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  matter  is  infinitely  di* 
visible ;  and  thus,  in  many  works  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  it 
has  been  inferred,  from  strict  mathematical  reasoning,  that  this  is 
the  fact.  It  is  however^  obvious,  that  the  reasoning  which  is  ap* 
plicable  to  mere  geometric  magnitude,  has  reference  only  to  the 
space  occupied  by  matter,  and  not  to  matter  itself.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  doubt  whether  matter  be  infinitely  divisible. 

StiU,  the  divisibility  of  matter  may  be  carried  to  an  extent,  that 
exceeds  the  limits  that  our  senses  can  reach :  thus  by  mere  me- 
chanical division,  as  in  the  hammering  and  drawing  of  metala, 
the  divisibility  of  the  substances  is  very  remarkable ;  gold,  when 
manufactured  into  leaf,  is  beaten  out,  until  the  thickness  of  the 
•heet  does  not  exceed  TTrVtT^h  part  of  an  inch. 
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In  the  mixed  mechanical  and  chemical  arta^  divisibility  is  car- 
ried still  farther ;  in  making  gold  lace,  for  instance,  where  a  rod 
of  silver  is  gilt  by  means  of  an  amalgam,  and  then  drawn  into  wire, 
a  single  grain  of  gold  covers  9600  square  inches ;  and  when  (he 
wire  is  flattened,  the  surface  covered  is  nearly  doubled  in  extent. 

Chemistry  furnishes  still  more  marked  instances  of  divisibility ; 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  produced  by  che- 
mical tests  and  re-agents,  are  diffused  throughout  spaces  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  by  quantities  of  substances  tiiat  are  hardly 
appreciable : 

There  are  also  substances,  that  we  know  by  our  senses  to  exist, 
or  can  distinguish  by  the  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
which  escape  the  nicest  methods  of  chemical  research  ;  thus,  the 
matter  of  which  many  of  the  most  powerful  odours  is  composed, 
has  not  been  detected  by  any  analysis  of  the  air  which  is  its  ve- 
hicle; and  the  pestilential  miasmata  which  cause  disease,  and 
even  certain  death,  have  baffled  the  most  powerful,'  as  well  as 
the  most  delicate  methods  of  inquiry : 

Another  proof  of  the  great  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  living  animals  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  Leuwenhoeck  saw  animals  not  ex- 
ceeding the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  each  of 
these  is  furnished  with  organs,  has  vessels  in  which  fluids  circu- 
late, whose  particle^  therefore  must  be  small  beyond  all  con- 
ception. 

Mere  physical  action  is  also  capable  of  (exhibiting  a  very  exten- 
sive divisibility,  in  the  matter  that  is  subject  to  it ;  thus  water, 
when  heated  beyond  a  certain  temperature  is  converted  into  steam, 
which  occupies  about  seventeen  hundred  times  as  much  space  as 
the  water  whence  it  is  generated,  and  yet  no  perceptible  portion 
of  the  space  is  devoid  of  aqueous  matter. 

75.  The  term  Body,  is  employed  to  denote  a  determinate 
quantity  of  matter,  contained  under  some  known  figure,  or  exist- 
ing in  some  peculiar  mode.  By  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemi- 
cal action,  influencing  the  divisibility  of  matter,  a  body  may  be 
disintegrated ;  its  component  parts  will  assume  new  forms  and 
characters,  and  constitute  new  bodies.  By  such  forces  constantly 
acting  in  nature,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  aad  all  the  bodies  that 
we  find  upon  it,  are  undergoing  continual  changes^  and  are  con- 
stantly assuming  new  forms,  or  entering  into  new  combinations. 
In  all  these  changes,  however,  no  portion  of  matter  is  annihilated, 
but  its  quantity  continues  invariable.  We  know  in  fact  of  no 
agent  in  nature,  that  is  capable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
amount  of  the  matter  that  exists  in  the  Universe.  Matter,  there- 
fore,  might  be  inferred  to  be  eternal ;  but  as  we  fiad  that  it  is 
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oot  only  a  metaphysical  truth,  bat  one  that  the  process  of  induc- 
tion enables  us  to  deduce,  from  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  :  that,  nothing  can  exist  in  any  state  whatever, 
without  some  su£Bcient  reason ;  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  the 
permanence  of  matter,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  great  and 
ail  powerful  first  cause. 

76.  The  indestructibility  of  matter  might  be  urged  as  a  proof 
that  it  cannot  be  infinitely  divisible,  for  that  property  could  only 
result  in  its  annihilation.  But  we  are  enabled  to  draw  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  is  finite, 
fronn  the  modern  discoveries  of  chemistry.  Irf  this  science,  we 
are  enabled  to  discover,  and  explain  many  important  facts,  by 
means  of  the  hypothesis,  called  the  Atomic  Theory;  this  holds, 
that  all  bodies  are  finally  resolvable  into  particles,  incapable  of 
farther  division.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  however  ap- 
pear, that  these  atoms  must  be  so  small  as  to  escape  tlie  most 
acute  of  our  senses,  even  when  furnished  with  the  most  power- 
ful aids  that  the  high  improvement  of  the  arts  at  present  afibrds. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  ofatoms,  therefore,  is  not,  and  proba- 
bly cannot  be,  complete ;  for  to  constitute  a  theory  that  can  be 
received  as  absolutely  true  in  philosophy,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  it  should  fblly  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  it  should 
be  founded  on  evidence  entirely  independent  of  them.  Still,  a9 
in  the  most  minute  state  of  division,  to  which  bodies  can  be  re- 
duced in  practice,  we  find  them  retaining  their  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual properties,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  their  divisibility 
is  iQ  no  ^ase  carried  to  an  infinite  extent ;  we  may,  therefore, 
assume,  that  they  are  made  up  of  portions  infinitely  small ;  these 
are  usually  called  Particles. 

77.  The  term  Impenetrability,  as  applied  to  denote  a  property 
of  matter,  merely  implies,  that  no  two  particles  can  occupy  the 
same  space,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  hardest 
and  the  softest  substances  are  equally  impenetrable.  Imp^etietra- 
bility  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  matter,  and  has 
an  experimental  proof  in  its  indestructibility ;  for,  were  it  not 
impenetrable,  t^o  portions  of  matter  might  be  reduced  to  a 
single  one,  and  one  of  them  annihilated,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  impossible.  It  is  to  tfiis  property,  of  excluding  all  other  por- 
tions of  matter  from  the  space  that  themselves  occupy,  that  we 
have  recourse,  in  ascertaining  the  material  existence  of  certain 
substances,  concerning  which,  inaccurate  notions  long  prevailed. 

78.  The  property  of  mobility  is  also  deduced  from  experiment 
and  observation,  for  we  find  no  body  that  cannot  be  set  in  mo* 
tioD;  by  an  adequate  force,  nor  any  whose  motion  cannot  in  like 
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manner,  be  arrested.  It  might  also  be  shown  to  be  a  conse- 
queoce  of  the  Impenetrability  of  matter,  for  as  a  body  resists  the 
entrance  of  any  other,  into  the  space  itself  occupies,  motion  must 
arise  whenever  a  body,  impelled  by  any  force  whatever,  tends 
to  enter  the  space  another  previously  occupies. 

The  sum  of  all  the  particles  in  a  body,  constitutes  Its  mass,  or 
makes  up  its  quantity  of  matter  ;  and  in  homogeneous  bodies,  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  obviously  proportioned  to  their  respective 
bulks. 

In  heterogeneous  bodies,  the  quantity  of  matter  has  respect 
not  only  to  the  bulk,  but  to  the  Density;  the  latter  is  the  rela- 
tion  that  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  a  given  body,  bears  to  its  bulk. 

This  definition  may  be  thus  expressed : 

M 

»=f ;  (100) 

whence  we  have 

M=DB,andB=^;  (101) 

The  Densities  then,  are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter, 
and  inversely  as  the  Bulks  : 

The  Quantities  of  matter,  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
Densities  and  Bulks;  and 

The  Bulks,  are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter,  and  inversely 
as  the  Densities. 

79.  Bodies  diflfer  ft*om  each  other,  in  the  greater  or  less  diffi- 
culty with  which  their  particles  may  be  separated.  When  the 
separation  of  the  particles  requires  the  applicatioo  of  a  determinate 
force,  the  body  is  said  to  be  solid  ;  when  they  may  be  divided,  by 
a  force  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable,  they  are  said  to  be  fluid.  Of 
fluids,  some  have  so  small  a  capability  of  having  their  bulk  changed 
by  pressure,  as  to  have  been  considered  as  absolutely  incompres* 
sible ;  ^uch  bodies  are  called  Liquids ;  of  them,  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  a  familiar  instance.  Others  again,  are  capable  of 
being  compressed,  and  of  occupying  larger  spaces,  when  the  com- 
pressing force  is  removed ;  these  are  styled  Gases,  or  Elastic 
Fluids ;  of  these  atmospheric  air,  may  be  cited  as  the  type* 

80.  Many  bodies  are  familiarly  known  to  be  capable,  under 
diflerent  physical  circumstances,  of  existing  in  all  the  three  dif- 
ferent states :  thus,  water,  when  cooled  below  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, passes  into  the  solid  form,  and  becomes  Ice';  while  if  heat- 
ed, beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  assumes  the  gaseous  state,  and  is 
called  Steam.  As  a  general  rule,  deduced  from  various  chemical 
and  purely  physical  facts,  tv^rj  body  in  nature  is  capable  of  aisu- 
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ming,  under  proper  circumstancesi  all  of  these  three  mechanical 
states. 

61.  Heat  is  the  great  natural  agent  that  is  concerned  in  these 
mechanical  changes,  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  heat,  existing  in 
that  modification  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  latent,  determines  the 
mechanical  state  that  bodies  assume. 

When  the  latent  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  body  returns  to  its 
original  state ;  thus  steam,  on  parting  with  its  latent  heat,  be- 
coones  water ;  and  water,  on  parting  with  its  latent  heat,  becomes 
ice  :  hence,  we  infer  the  action  of  another  force  in  opposition  to 
that  of  heat ;  to  this  force,  whose  cause  is,  like  that  of  heat,  un- 
koown  to  us,  we  give  the  name  of  the  Attraction  of  Aggregation. 
These  two  great  natural  antagonist  forces  then,  determine  the 
mechanical  states  in  which  bodies  exist. 

When  the  attraction  of  aggregation  predominates^  the  body  is 
a  Solid. 

When  they  are  equally  balaneed,  the  body  is  a  perfect  Liquid ; 
and  when  the  force  of  heat,  exceeds  that  of  the  attraction  of  ag- 
gregation, the  body  becomes  an  Elastic  Fluid. 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen,  that  no  body  has  a  constitution  that 
will  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  perfect  liquid.  In  all  known  bo- 
dies of  this  class,  the  force  of  attraction  still  preponderates  over 
that  of  heat,  as  will  be  made  manifest  when  we  examine  the  forms 
in  which  small  masses  of  liquids  arrange  themselves. 

B9>  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  only  known  to  us  as  act- 
ing at  insensible  distances ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  investigation  of  the  ratio,  in  which  its  intensity  dimi- 
nishes, as  the  distance  increases.  Its  .absolute  measure  differs  in 
every  different  body,  and  must  hence  be  determined  experimen- 
tally ;  it  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  materials  that  are  em- 
ployed in  practical  mechanics,  and  will,  under  this  name,  become 
the  object  of  future  consideration.  Although  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  two  first  books,  apply  equally  to  all  bodies,  whatever  be 
their  state  of  aggregation ;  still,  they  are  modified  in  their  action 
by  the  peculiar  mechanical  properties  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  we  have  found  them  to  be  divided.  It  is  hence  necessary 
to  consider  the  Mechanics  of  Solid,  and  of  Fluid  Bodies,  sepa- 
rately. 

83.  In  our  previous  inquiries,  forces  have  been  considered  in 
the  abstract,  and  as  acting  upon  material  points  of  indeterminate 
magnitude,  although  we  have  occasionally  been  compelled  to  use 
the  term  Body.  It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  be 
able  to  estimate  the  force  by  which  a  body  or  aggregate  of  matter 
is  actuated.     This,  which  is  called  the  Quantity  of  Motion,  may 

11 
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be  ascertaiDed  from  the  foUowiog  considerations.  We  may  ob- 
viously consider  a  moving  body  as  made  up  of  its  particles,  or  of 
a  number  of  material  points,  and  supposing  its  motion  to  be  recti- 
lineal, every  particle  will  be  actuated  by  a  force,  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  those  which  actuate  the  rest ;  the  whole  force  then  will  be 
equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  multiplied  by  the  forces  that  actu- 
ate its  particles.  If  the  motion  be  uniform,  the  velocity  of  each 
of  these  particles  is  constant,  and  will  represent  the  force  by 
which  it  is  produced  ;  hence,  the  moving  force  of  a  body  will  be 
represented  by  its  mass,  multiplied  by  its  velocity.  The  same 
will  be  obvious  from  other  considerations ;  for  it  is  clear,  that 
when  several  bodies  have  equal  velocities,  that  which  has  twice 
the  quantity  of  matter  that  another  has,  must  have  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  motion,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  if  the  masses  be  equal, 
the  body  which  has  the  greatest  velocity  will  have  a  quantity  of 
motion  exactly  proportioned  to  it. 

This  may  be  illustrated  thus  : 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  a  body  made  u^  of  the  several  particles 
p,  p\  p'\  &c.,  and  V  the  common  velocity,  the  sum  of  the  several 
forces  by  which  they  are  actuated  will  be 

OT  (p+p'+p^+Sic)  xi;. 

and  as  the  sum  of  the  iMurticles  is  equal  to  the  mass,  the  expres- 
sion for  the  quantity  of  motion,/  will  become 

/=M«  J  (102) 

whence 

«=^.  (103) 

ft 

From  these  equations  the  following  consequences  immediately 
follow : 

(1).  The  forces  of  moving  bodies,  or  their  quantities  of  motion, 
are  represented  by  the  products  of  their  masses  and  velocities. 

(2).  In  equal  masses,  the  forces  are  proportioned  to  the  velo- 
cities. 

(3).  When  bodies  have  equal  quantities  of  motion,  the  velo- 
cities are  inversely  as  their  masses. 

(4).  With  equal  velocities,  the  quantities  of  motion  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  masses. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Attbaction  ov  Gkatitation. 

B4.  It  18  a  fact  demonstrated  by  universal  experieDce,  that  all 
heayy  bodies,  if  unsupported,  fall  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  some 
specific  force,  which  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  earth  it- 
self, and  which  has  been  called  the  Attraction  of  Oravitatioap  or 
more  simply,  Gravity. 

ZS.  The  direction  of  this  force  may  be  ascertained  by  suspend- 
ing a  heavy  body,  from  a  fixed  point,  by  a  flexible  string ;  the 
direction  of  the  string  will^  as  is  obvious,  mark  the  line  in  which  a 
body  would  tend  to  move,  under  the  action  of  the  force. 

Such  an  apparatus  is  called  the  Plumb-L<ine.  When  adapted 
to  a  ruler  with  parallel  sides,  it  becomes  a  familiar  and  simple 
instrument,  of  great  practical  utility.  The  plumb-line  hanging 
freely,  being  made  to  coincide  with  ajine  drawn  along  the  ruler 
parallel  to  its  sides,  the  latter  also  point  out  the  direction  of  gravity. 

If  a  second  ruler  be  adapted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first, 
and  make  with  it  angles  that  are  exactly  90^,  the  face  of  the 
second  ruler  will  be  found  to  adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  stag- 
nant waters;  hence  we  infer  that  the  direption  of  gravity  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  standing  water.  We  say  however, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  direction  of  gravity  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  are,  in  truth,  compelled  to  refer  the  direction  of  gravity  to 
some  more  extended  surface  than  that  of  the  largest  mass  of 
tranquil  water :  for  it  is  a  question  that  requires  examination, 
whether  the  direction  of  gravity,  at  a  given  place,  be  constant. 
To  ascertain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  points 
that  we  could  consider  absolutely  fixed.  Even  the  most  stable 
edifice  has  not  sufficient  permanence,  to  afibrd  points  that  can  he 
relied  upon  as  such.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find,  that  the 
relative  direction  of  the  plumb-line  and  the  wall  of  a  building 
had  changed,  we  might  at  first  sight  doubt  which  had  altered  its 
position  ;  for  we  know,  that  natural  convulsions,  or  even  gra- 
dual decay,  may  alter  the  direction  of  the  firmest  walls.  £ven 
the  sides  of  a  mountain  could  not  be  relied  upon,  for  we  know 
of  mountains  being  affected  by  earthquakes. 

The  sea,  however,  apparently  unstable  as  it  at  first  sight  appears, 
has,  in  its  mean  level,  and  in  the  limits  within  which  its  ebb  and 
flow  are  bounded,  an  instance  of  the  greatest  stability  that  we 
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hod  OD  the  lK;e  of  our  globe.  Were  the  mean  height  of  its  sar* 
face  to  change,  or  the  limits  of  its  rise  to  be  much  extended,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  caus- 
ing great  inundations,  or  even  another  deluge.  Were  the  sea  to 
become  still,  and  to  be  no  longer  agitated,  either  by  the  waves 
that  are  raised  by  the  winds,  or  those  which  constitute  its  tides, 
it  would  come  to  rest,  in  a  position  whose  surface  would  be  a 
mean,  between  the  limits  within  which  its  oscillations  now  take 
place.  This  surface  it  will  hereafter  be  shown,  must  be  every 
where  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity  ;.  for  the  present, 
we  must  receive  this  fact  as  true,  from  the  experimental  illustra- 
tion that  has  been  cited.  It  is  this  mean  sur&ce  of  the  ocean, 
supposed  to  be  produced  through  the  body  of  the  continents,  and 
other  portions  of  dry  land,  that  we  understand  by  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth. 

8S.  The  earth  being  a  body  nearly  spherical,  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  variety  of  astronojnic  facts,  as  well  as  from  actual  observa- 
tion and  measurement,  all  the  directions  of  gravity  converge 
towards  its  centre.  They  would  actually  meet  there,  were  the 
earth  a  perfect  sphere.  « 

87.  Ordinary  observation  might  lead  us  at  first  sight  to  sup- 
pose, that  bodies  are  very  unequally  influenced  by  the  attraction 
of  gravitation ;  that  its  action  had  relation  notonly  to  their  masses, 
but  was  influenced  also  by  their  densities.  Thus  the  metals  and 
stones  fall  with  great  velocity ;  wood  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances less  rapidly ;  while  feathers,  down,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances, seem  hardly  to  be  afiected  by  the  earth's  attraction. 
Others  again  actually  rise  from  the  surface,  apparently  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  direction  of  the  attractive  force,  as  vapour,  smoke, 
and  clouds.  When,  however,  we  consider,  that  some  bodies  which 
we  may  under  ordinary  circumstances  see  to  fall,  will,  under 
others,  rise  upwards,  we  are  tempted  to  examine  whether  analo- 
gous causes  may  not  exist,  to  determine  the  floatation,  or  actual 
elevation  of  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  wood  that  falls 
in  the  open  air,  rises  when  placed  in  water,  and  floats  at  the  sur- 
face ;  and  even  iron  will  do  the  same,  when  plunged  in  a  mass  of 
mercury.  The  air  then,  it  is  possible,  may,  by  its  buoyancy,  pre-* 
vent  altogether  the  fall  of  some  bodies,  and  even  support  them 
in  the  atmosphere ;  and  may,  by  its  resistance,  retard  the  descent 
of  others.  Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  may  be  tested  by 
means  of  the  air  pump.  This  apparatus,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  is  capable  of  exhausting  the  greatest  part  of  the  air,  from  a 
proper  vessel,  call<^d  a  receiver ;  and  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  solid  bodies  of  every  diversity  of  density  fall  in 
times  that  are  absolutely  equal ;  while  the  lightest  vapours,  and 
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smoke,  descend  and  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  vess^  Thus  &I1 ' 
bodies  are  influenced  by  gravity,  and  the  velocities  of  falling 
bodies  being  thus  shown  to  be  equal,  when  pot  resisted  by  the 
idr,  whatever.be  their  densities,  it  follows,  that  the  forces  which 
actuate  then^  are  proportioned  to  the  masses^  or  quantities  of 
matter. 

88.  As  the  earth  is  situated  in  free  and  open  space,  it  followi 
from  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  that 
it  cannot  impress  motion  on  a  body,  without  parting  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  its  own  motion  ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  that  it  must 
move  towards  the  falling  body,  with  a  quantity  of  motion,  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  body  moves  towards  it.  But  the  mass  of 
the  earth  is  so  vast  in  respect  to  the  bodies  which  we  can  perceive 
to  fall,  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth  towards  the  falling  body 
will  be  wholly  inappreciable.  We  cannot  therefore  test  by  ob- 
servation, the  fact,  whether  the  £dl  of  a  heavy  body  is  caused  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  earth  and  the  body,  or  whether  the  body 
alone  moves.  Neither  can  we  admit  mere  reasoning  to  decide 
whether  the  attraction  be  mutual^  or  is  exerted  solely  by  the 
greater  mass,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  earth, 

89.  If  the  attraction  between  a  falling  body  and  the^  whole 
mass  of  the  earth  be  mutual,  it  will  follow,  that  it  must  also  be 
mutual  between  the  parts  that  make  up  the  mass ;  and  the^  at- 
tracting force  of  the  earth  will  be  due  to  the  sum  of  the  separate 
attracting  forces  with  which  its  particles  are  endowed.  A  force 
thu9  made  up,  will  be  influenced  by  irregularities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  and  large  projecting  masses^  such  as  mountains, 
would  cause  a  deflection  in  the  plumo-line,  from  a  perpendicular 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 

Whether  such  a  deviation  do  occur,  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  aid  of  astronomic  observation.  The  deviation  must  be  at 
most  extremely  small,  for  the  size  of  the  largest  mountains  bears 
bat  a  yery  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  :  it  is 
therefore  wholly  imperceptible,  except  to  the  most  accurate  modes 
of  observation,  and  it  is  only  in  mountains  of  considerable  size, 
that  it  can  be' detected,  even  by  them.  But  if  such  deviation  of 
the  plumb-Hne,  from  the  true  vertical  shall  be  detected,  it  furnishes 
fall  and  complete  evidence,  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is 
mutual  between  the  bodies  that  are  aflected  by  it. 

The  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  by  the  attraction  of  a  moun- 
tain, was  first  suspected  by  Bouguer,  one  of  the  French  acade- 
micians who  were  sent  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  Meridian.  In  carrying  on  a  series  of  triangles,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  mountain  of  Cbimborazo,  latitudes 
were  determined  by  means  of  observations  of  the  stars,  both  on 
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the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  the  itinerary  measure 
between  two  of  these  stations,  was  not  found  to  correspond  to  the 
difference  of  latitude,  and  as  the  apparent  latitude  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  zenith,  pointed  out  by  the  plumb-line,  this 
discrepancy  showed  a  deflection  in  the  latter.  The  deflection  ob- 
served by  Bouguer,  did  not  appear  to  exceed  7"  or  8". 

In  1772,  Maskelyne,  the  British  Astronomer  Royal,  performed 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  same  character,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien,  in  Scotland.  The  result  of  these  was,  to 
show  conclusively,  the  fact  of  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line ; 
and  from  his  having  this  sole  object  in  view,  and  from  the  accu- 
racy of  his  observations,  we  can  place  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  inferences.  The  deviation  was  found  to  amount 
to  54". 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that,  if  the  density  and  bulk  of  the 
mountain  be  known,  and  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  this  experi- 
ment affords  a  ready  mode  of  determintDg  the  mass,  and  conse- 
quently the  density  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  plumb-line  will  point 
out  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  the  angle  of  deviation  will  enable  us  to  calculate  one  of  these, 
when  the  other  is  given,  upon  the  principles  of  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  in  §  12. 

Professor  Playfair  performed  the  geological  examination  that 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  materials  com- 
posing the  mountain.  Professor  Hutton,  upon  these  data,  pro- 
ceeded to  calculate  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  which  he 
found,  by  his  first  calculation,  to  be  4.56,  the  density  of  water 
being  taken  as  the  unit ;  but  which,  on  a  careful  revision  of  the 
process,  he  has  increased  to  5. 

Now  as  the  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  globe  is  covered  with 
water,  and  the  density  of  the  earthy  matter,  that  forms  hj  far  the 
gratest  portion  of  the  residue,  is  little  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
water,  it  becomes  evident,  that  the  earth  is  denser  within  than  at 
the  surface ;  and  as  we  can  detect  no  sudden  increase  of  density, 
it  is  probable  that  the  variation  in  this  respect  is  regular. 

Observations  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  by  the  Baron  de  Zach,  give  analogous 
results ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  cite  experiments,  made  with  the 
pendulum,  that  corroborate  their  accuracy. 

90.  The  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  detected  by  Cavendish,  and  his  observations  have 
furnished  another  determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
The  apparatus  employed  by  him  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.     It  was  originally  planned  by 
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Mitchell^  ft  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  This  ex^ 
perimenter  being  prevented  by  illnessy  which  proved  fatal,  from 
completing  his  researches,  left  by  will  his  apparatus  to  Francis 
I.  H.  Wollaston,  and  from  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Caven- 
dish. The  principle  of  this  apparatus  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows ;  ^ 

If  a  bar  of  an  inflexible  substance  be  accurately  poised  by  its 
middle,  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  thread  or  wire,  the 
nature  of  the  thread  or  wire  is  such  as  to  bring  it  to  rest  in  one 
particular  position.  A  small  force  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw 
the  bar  from  this  position,  but  the  twisting  or  torsion  which  this 
deflection  will  cause  in  the  wire,  will  gradually  oppose  an  in- 
creasing resistance,  until  this  latter  exceed  the  deflecting  force ; 
the  torsion  will  then  cause  the  bar  to  return  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, whence  the  deflecting  force  will  again  compel  it  to  move. 
Hence  the  bar  will  oscillate  between  two  points,  determined  by 
the  iatensity  of  the  deflecting  force,  and  that  of  the  torsion  of 
the  wire.  The  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  will,  upon  principles 
that  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  furnish  a  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  deflecting  force. 

Now  if  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other,  a  considerable  mass 
of  a  heavy  substance,  of  a  metal  for  instance,  placed  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  the  bar,  ought  to  cause  a  deflection,  and 
oonsequent  oscillation  ;  for,  in  this  position,  the  attractive  force  of 
the  Earth  is  completely  counteracted  by  the  exact  poising  of  the 
bar;  hence  that  influence,  which  would  in  most  other  cases  cloak, 
and  render  imperceptible,  a  force  so  much  smaller  as  that  exerted 
by  the  heaviest  masses  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  move^  would 
become  neutralized. 

91.  Such  being  the  principle,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
apparatus  more  in  detail.  It  is  represented  in  the  figures  an- 
nexed ;  S  and  S'  are  the  two  spheres  of  metal,  weighingeach  350  lbs ; 
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a  box  is  represented  in  which  the  bar  is  shut  up,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  it  from  the  action  of  currents  of  air  ;  s  and  *'  are  two  small 
balls  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bar,  and  by 
whose  weight  it  is  kept  exactly  balanced  and  in  cquilibrio. 
The  following  figure  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  same  apparatus. 


V         -Ax-:::--... 


In  the  previous  figure,  will  be  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
small  balls  are  suspended  from  the  bar  by  a  silver  wire  ;  this  wire 
passes  through  the  bar,  and  is  attached  to  the  vertical  wire,  jT;  the 
tenacity  of  the  latter  is  justsufficient  to  bear,  without  risk  of  break* 
ing,  the  weight  of  the  bar  and  the  two  balls  9«',  and  its  torsion  ia 
the  only  force  that  opposes  their  oscillation.  The  two  masses  S 
and  S',  are  themselves  supported  by  iron  rods,  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal arm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  each  a  free  motion  in  a  se- 
micircular arc,  one  on  each  side  of  the  box :  they  can  be  placed 
in  either  of  the  positions  represented  in  the  second  figure,  by  an 
operation  that  is  performed  on  the  outside  of  the  chamber  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  enclosed.  This  chamber  had  neither  doors 
nor  windows,  and  was  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp,  which 
was  placed  without  the  chamber,  in  order  that  the  interior  might 
•ot  be  heated.  An  aperture  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  lamp, 
admitted  the  light  to  fall  upon  one  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  oscil- 
lations were  noted  by  means  of  a  small  telescope,  passed  through 
the  wall,  just  beneath  this  opening. 

The  whole  apparatus  being  at  rest,  and  the  masses  SS'  in  a  po- 
sition at  right  angles  to  the  bar,  they  were  turned  around  until 
they  reached  the  position  represented  in  the  second  figure.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done,  the  bar  began  to  move,  and  the  balls  as'  to  oscil- 
late. 

The  amount  of  these  oscillations  furnishes  a  measure  of  the 
attraction  of  the  masses  SS',  at  a  given  distance,  and  this  being 
known,  and  compared  with  the  effects  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, exerted  by  the  earth,  a  simple  statement  in  proportion 
will  give  the  mass  of  the  latter.  Its  density  was  hence  calculated 
by  Cavendish  to  be  5.48. 

Hutton  has  detected  an  inacuracy  in  the  calculations  of  Cavendish, 
by  correting  which  the  result  has  been  lessened,  and  brought  more 
n^r  to  the  inference  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Scheballien. 
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Stilly  the  difference  is  gp^ater,  between  the  results  of  the  two 
methods,  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  distinguished  mathema- 
tician has.  therefore,  proposed  that  an  experiment  similar  to  that 
of  Schehallien,  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  faces  of  the  great 
Egyptian  pyramid,  at  the  height  of  one  fourth  from  the  base.  The 
regularity  of  the  figure  of  this  §ieat  artificial  mass,  and  its  probai- 
ble  identity  of  composition  throughout,  render  this  method*  so 
accurate,  as  in  all  probability  to  settle  this  disputed  question. 
Until  this  be  done,  we  may  without  much  risk  of  error,  assume  that 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

93.  Knowing  the  density  of  the  earth  when  compared  with 
water  as  the  unit,  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
volume  of  the  earth,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  its  weight,  in 
the  units  of  a  conventional  system  of  measures.  Astronomic 
observations,  and  the  calculations  founded  upon  them,  enable  us 
to  compare  the  mass  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
knowing  thus  the  mass  of  the  sun,  we  calculate  readily  the  mass 
of  any  planet  accompanied  by  a  satellite;  and  the  determination 
of  the  mass  of  those  planets  that  have  no  satellites,  although  less 
easy,  is  also  practicable ;  thus,  aa  has  been  well  remarked,  the 
apparatus  of  Cavendish  is  in  fact  a  balance,  in  which  we  can 
weigh  the  vast  bodies  that  compose  the  solar  system. 

93.  As  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  when  left  without  support,  at 
all  places  within  our  reach,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  acts  during  the  whole  time  of  their  descent,  and  is 
therefore  an  accelerating  force.  This  is  also  conclusively  shown, 
by  the  well  known  fact  of  the  acceleration  that  takes  place  in  the 
motion  of  falling  bodies ;  these  strike  the  earth  with  greater  velo» 
city,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  through  which  they  have  fallen 
increases.  We  cannot  however,  have  recourse  to  experiments 
of  this  kind,  in  order  to  discover  whether  this  accelerating  force 
be  constant,  or  variable  in  its  intensity  ;  for,  as  the  air  causes  an 
unequal  velocity  in  bodies  of  unequal  densities,  and  prevents  the 
fall  of  some  altogether,  and  as  we  cannot  obtain  a  vacuum  of 
sufficient  extent  for  the  experiment,  we  cannot  receive  the  indi- 
cations obtained  by  the  fall,  even  of  the  densest  bodies,  as  abso- 
lutely accurate. 

The  resistance  of  the  air,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  varies  with 
thesquareof  the  velocity  ;  hence,  if  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body 
be  diminished  in  an  arithmetic  progression,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  decreases  in  geometric  ratio.  Could  we  therefore  observe 
the  motion  of  a  body  actuated  by  gravity,  under  circumstances 
where  its  motion  would  be  diminished,  without  any  alteration  ta- 
king place  in  the  law  of  the  accelerating  force,  we  might  obtain 
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that  law,  almost  without  its  being  affected  by  the  resisUnce  of 
the  air. 

94.  We  may  consider  the  force  of  gravity  as  acting  parallel  to 
itself  within  small  horizontal  distances;  a  body  therefore,  moving 
upon  a  plane  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon,  will  suit  our  pur- 
pose ;  for,  by  §56,  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  actuated,  when 
it  moves  on  a  plane,  inclined  to  the  direction  of  an  accelerating 
force  at  a  constant  angle,  follows  the  same  law  with  the  accelera- 
ting force  itself.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  the  absolute  velo- 
city is  lessened,  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described,  during 
different  portions  of  the  time  of  the  motion's  continuance,  is  con- 
stant. Hence,  should  we  find  that  the  velocity  with  which  a 
body  descends  on  an  inclined  plane  is  uniformly  accelerated,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  constant,  within  the  limits 
of  the  plane's  elevation. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Galileo  upon  this  principle.  He 
formed  his  inclined  plane  by  stretching  a  cord  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  between  the  two  fixed  points,  at  different  levels.  The 
difference  of  height  between  the  two  points  must  be  small,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  therefore  small  also ;  the  velo- 
cities were  diminished,  according  to  the  principle  in  §56,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  the  horizon.  In  or- 
der to  lessen  the  friction,  the  bodies  were  mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  velocities  rendered  the  resistance  of  the 
air  insensible.  Kxpcrimcnts  made  with  this  apparatus,  showed 
an  uniform  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of  the  bodies  ;  and  hence, 
that  gravity  was,  within  the  limits  occupied  by  the  plane,  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force. 

95.  The  machine  of  Atwood  affords  a  more  convenient  and 
elegant  method  of  obtaining  the  same  results. 

Two  bodies,  of  unequal  weights,  are  united  by  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley.  It  is  tfierefore  obvious  that  the  preponderance 
of  the  one  will  cause  it  to  descend,  and  raise  the  other,  through 
an  equal  space  ;  but  it  is  also  obvious,  that  this  motion  cannot  be 
as  rapid,  as  that  which  either  body  would  have,  if  free.  The  re- 
lation which  the  accelerating  force,  in  such  a  system,  bears  to 
the  whole  force  of  gravity  may  be  easily  investigated. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  bodies,  and  g  the  force  of  gravity, 
idiich  is  the  accelerating  force  that  acts  upon  them  IxHh,  but 
whose  effects  are  modified  by  their  mutual  action. 

Let  t  be  the  time  elapsed  since  the  motion  began ;  v  the  velo- 
city of  A  ;  v'  the  velocity  of  B. 

These  velocities  are  obviously  equal,  but  in  contrary  directions. 

During  the  time  d/,  the  velocides  will  increase  under  the  action 
(^the  accelerating  force^  by  quantities  which  will  be  represented 
by  do  and  do' ;  during  the  same  time  the  bodies,  if  fidling  freely. 
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would  each  acquire  (§  49)  the  velocity  gdt.  Hence  the  bodj  A 
will  lose,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  B,  a  velocity  rep« 
resented  by  gdt — dv ;  and  B  will  lose  by  its  connexion  with  A,  a 
velocity  represented  by  gdl — dv.  These  are  respectively 
equal  to  a"  and  b'  in  the  formula  (98) ,  Aa''+B6''+&c.=0,  that 
expresses  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  while  A  and  B  are  res- 
pectively equal  to  the  quantities  of  the  same  name  ;  and  the  tao- 
tion  of  the  bodies  being  contrary,  the  second  term  becomes  nega- 
tive ;  therefore,  by  substitution,  we  have 

A(gd«— <ii?)— B(g(tt— dt>')=0 ; 

and  as  the  velocities  are  equal,  but  with  contrary  signst 

therefbrev 

A{gdi-^v)—B{gdt+dv)=0 ; 

performing  the  multiplications,  we  obtain 

Agdl-^Bgdl—Adv—Bdo^O  i 
by  transposition', 

(A— B)^(tt=(A+B)cto; 
dividing  by  A+B, 

d9=^^gdti  (104a) 


integratingt 


■  ,gt+ai 


A+B' 

in  this  expression  the  arbitraiyxonstant,  cs  represents  the  initial  ve- 
locity, which  when  the  bodies  move  from  rest,  becomes  equal  to 
0{  in  which  case 

The  forces  which  impel  equal  moving  bodies,  or  systems  of 
bodies,  being  proportioned  to  the  velocities,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing law. 

The  force  which  remains  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  heavier 
body,  in  Atwood's  machine,  is  to  the  whole  force  of  gravity,  as 
the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  is  to  their  sum. 

Experiments  with  this  apparatus,  show  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated  ;  hence  we  have  a  farther  proof  that  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  a  constant  force,  within  the  space  occupied  by  the 
machine. 

As  the  formula  we  have  investigated,  gives  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  the  body  A  has,  when  united  to  B,  and  that  which 
it  would  have  when  falling  freely,  this  machine  gives  us  a  ready 
mode  of  obtaining  the  velocity  of  falline  bodies.  Thus  if  the 
body  A  have  a  weight  of  101,  and  B  0^99,  their  sum  will  be 
900,  their  difference  2,  and  the  proportion  of  the  actual  velocity, 
to  that  obtained  by  falling  freely  ^iv'     ^^^  *  velocity  no  more 
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thaa  riv^^  P*^^  ^^  that  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  is  so  slow,  that 
it  will  oe  perfectly  easy  to  note  the  marks  upon  a  vertical  scale 
attached  to  the  instrument  with  which  the  descending  weight 
corresponds,  at  each  beat  of  the  clock  that  is  also  attached.  By 
such  experiments,  carefully  conducted,  it  is  found  that  the  actual 
descent,  in  the  instance  we  have  stated,  is  1.93  inches  in  the  first 
second  ;  whence  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  from  rest  may  be  infer- 
red to  be  193  in.  in  the  first  second  of  time,  or  16  feet  and  an  inch. 

The  machine  of  Atwood  is  repcesented  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  this  will  be  seen, 

1.  The  pulley,  a,  the  extremities  ofwhose  axles  each  rest  upon 
two  other  wheels,  bby  the  axles  of  which  rest  on  agate  planes ;  in 
this  manner,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the  friction  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible. 

2.  A  divided  scale  along  which  the  body  A  descends  without 
touching  it.  On  this  scale  are  placed  two  moveable  plates/* and  ^, 
one  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  the  other  a  plane  surface.  The 
weights  are  at  firstequal,  and  the  preponderance  of  A  is  effected, 
by  laying  upon  it  a  body  of  the  shape  of  a  bar,  which  cannot  pass 
through  the  ring ;  thus  the  accelerating  force  may  be  removed 
at  any  point,  and  the  velocity  will  becomeniniform  ;  whence  not 
only  the  spaces  described  by  the  accelerated  motion,  but  the  final 
velocities  also,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  experiment. 

3.  In  order  to  count  the  time,  during  which  the  motion  takes 
place,  a  clock  beating  seconds  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  a  spring  is  adapted,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  weight  A, 
and  the  pendulum  P,  of  the  clock  E,  may  be  released  at  the  same 
instant  of  time. 

Applied  to  ascertain  the  final  velocities,  this  machine  gives  the 
results  obtained  from  theory  in  §  56,  namely,  that  the  velocities 
acquired  by  moving  from  rest,  under  the  action  of  an  accelerating 
force,  are  such  as  to  carry  the  body  with  uniform  motion  through 
twice  the  space,  in  a  time  equal  to  that  employed  in  acquiring 
those  velocities. 

96.  The  inferences  obtained  from  the  experiments  made  with 
the  inclined  plane  of  Galileo,  and  the  machine  of  Atwood,  have 
been  purposely  restricted  to  the  limits  occupied  by  the  respective 
apparatus ;  for  it  will,  even  at  first  sight,  appear  probable,  that 
the  force  of  gravity,  residing  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  although 
apparently  constant  within  small  limits,  .must  decrease  as  we 
recede  from  the  earth,  according  to  some  law  dependent  upon,  or 
in  mathematical  terms,  according  to  some  function  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

Galileo,  who  first  ascribed  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  a  me- 
chanical force  exerted  upon  them  by  the  earth,  did  not  attempt  to 
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extend  the  action  of  that  force  to  bodies  not  in  (he  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  earth.  Kepler,  with  more  extended  views,  saw 
that  it  could  not  be  thus  limited  in  its  action,  but  failed  in  disco- 
vering  the  law,  according  to  which  its  intensity  varies,  in  terms 
of  the  distance.  His  views  were  in  consequence  neglected,  and 
almost  completely  forgotten. 

Newton,  like  Kepler,  saw  that  the  action  of  gravity,  which  does 
not  diminish  in  a  degree  that  it  had  been  possible  previous  to  his 
time  to  detect,  even  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  could  not 
cease  suddenly.  He  hence  inferred  that  it  might  extend  to  the 
moon,  and  be  the  cause  by  which  that  body  was  compelled  to 
describe  a  re-entering  orbit.  But  although  it  might  extend  to 
the  moon,  it  was  improbable  that  itcouid  act  there,  with  an  inten« 
sity  equal  to  that  it  exerts,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  direc- 
tions of  gravity,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  are  directed 
to  the  centre :  hence  the  influence,  whatever  be  its  cause,  is  a  radi- 
ating one,  and  would  probably  follow  the  same  law  in  its  decreasei 
as  the  radiating  actions  of  light  and  heat.  The  force  of  these 
natural  agents,  is  well  known  to  vary,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre.  Newton  inferred,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  gravity,  must  follow  the  same 
law;  and  that  at  the  moon,  the  attractive  force  must  be  as  much 
less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  square  of  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre. 

The  moon,  if  not  acted  upon  by  a  force  drawing  it  to  the  earth, 
would,  according  to  the  principles  of  motion,  §  62,  go  off  in  the  di* 
rection  of  a  tangent.  Taking  the  motion  of  the  moon  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  consequently  in  a  small  arc,  the  tangent  of  the 
arc  will  represent  the  force  with  which  the  moon  would  proceed 
in  a  rectilineal  direction,  the  space  between  the  tangent  and  the 
extremity  of  the  arc,  will  represent  the  measure  of  the  deflecting 
force.  If  the  arc  be  taken  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  motion 
of  the  moon  for  a  minute  of  time,  this  space  may  be  calculated  to 
be  about  sixteen  feet  Now  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
g,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  twice  the  space  a  body  falls  from 
a  state  of  rest  in  a  second  of  time,  or  is  in  the  nearest  roimd  num- 
bers 32  feet  The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  and  the  respective  distances  of  the  two 
bodies  have  the  ratio  of  60  to  1.  assuming  with  Newton,  that  the 
force  varies,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
the  value  of  g',  Hhe  force  of  gravity  at  the  moon,  is 

_  32 
^""(60)"' 

the  space  described  in  a  given  time,  under  ^  action  of  a  constant 
accelerating  force,  and  within  this  small  space  the  force  may  bo 
considered  constant,  is  by  the  formula  (61) 
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.-if/ 
•"■2  • 

taking  the  value  ofg'  given  above  as  the  measure  of  g  the  accele* 
rating  force  in  this  formula^  and  making 

<=60", 
or  a  minute  of  time,  we  have 

32+(60)'_ 

*      2+ (60)"  ^*  **•'*• 

The  deflection  of  the  moon  from  a  tangent  to  her  orbit  in  a 
minute  of  time,  is  therefore  the  stune  with  that  which  it  should  be, 
were  she  acted  upon  by  an  attracting  force  residing  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  varying  in  its  intensity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances. 

By  an  investigation  analogous  to  this,  Newton  inferred  that 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  did  not  cease  suddenly,  but  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  acted  there  according 
to  the  law  observed  in  other  forces^  or  influences,  emanating 
from  a  centre. 

97.  The  experiments  that  have  been  cited  §  91,  showing  a  mu- 
tual attraction  betweengravitating  bodies,  it  may  readily  be  infer- 
red, that  the  moon  has  an  action  upon  the  earth  proportioned  to  its 
mass.  This  attraction  of  the  moon  may  be  shown  by  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  liquid  mass  of  the  ocean,  in  which  it  forms  waves, 
that  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  tides  :  it  is  also  obvious 
in  various  astronomic  phenomena  that  are  foreign  to  our  subject. 

98.  It  being  thus  found  that  the  attraction  is  mutual  between 
the  earth  and  moon,  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  earth  and 
sun  mutually  attract  each  other,  with  forces  proportioned  to  their 
respective  masses,  and  that  the  same  mutual  action  takes  place 
between  all  the  bodies  that  compose  the  solar  system.  The  as- 
tronomy of  observation  fully  confirms  this  impoilant  truth  ;  end 
physical  astronomy,  thus  established  on  a  secure  basis,  applies 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  investigate  the  minute  changes 
and  variations  that  this  multitude  of  forces,  exerted  by  moving 
bodies,  are  constantly  producing  in  each  other's  motions.  Thus 
the  simple  mechanical  laws,  which  we  are  compelled  to  investigate 
in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  the  most  familiar  machines,  are 
the  same  that  direct  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Nor  does 
the  research  that  these  laws  give  rise  to,  stop  at  the  bounds  of 
our  own  system.  The  fixed  stars  also  obey  the  same  universal 
force;  and  the  astronomers  of  Europe  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  discoveries  in  respect  to  them,  more  wonderful  than  even  those 
with  which  Laplace  has  closed  the  labour  began  by  Newton,  leav- 
ing no  motion  in  our  planetary  system,  that  is  not  reducible  to 
mechanical  principles. 
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99.  The  law  according  to  which  gravity  decreases,  shows  us, 
that  although  to  all  appearance  constant  within  the  limits  of  our 
experiments,  it  is  not  absolutely  so  ;  and  we  have  at  present 
modes  of  observation  that  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  by  which 
even  the  small  decrease  that  occurs  in  distances  within  our  reach, 
may  be  rendered  evident. 

100.  Were  the  earth  at  rest  in  space,  and  perfectly  spherical 
in  its  form,  the  force  of  gravity  would  be  constant  at  every  point 
of  its  surface ;  but  if  it  be  in  motion  this  cannot  be  the  case. 

When  a  body  revolves  around  a  fixed  axis,  its  several  points 
describe  circles  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to,  and  their  cen- 
tres in,  the  axis.  From  §  64,  it  would  appear  that  these  points, 
revolving  in  equal  times,  are  influenced  by  centrifugal  forces 
that  are  proportioned  to  the  radius  of  the  circles  they  respect- 
ively describe  ;  and  the  directions  of  the  forces,  are  in  the  planes 
of  these  circles.  Now  these  forces  must  lessen  the  action  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth,  but  they  will  affect  it  differently  in  different 
latitudes.  At  the  poles,  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  0,  for 
the  circle  becomes  a  mere  point;  while  it  is  greatest  in  points 
situated  in  the  equator,  as  that  is  the  greatest  circle  of  diurnal 
rotation.  At  the  equator,  too,  the  centrifugal  force  acts  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  while  in  all  other  places  they 
are  inclined  to  each  other. 

The  law  which  the  decrease  of  gravity,  influenced  by  these 
two  circumstances,  follows,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  between 
the  poles  and  the  equator,  may  be  thus  investigated : 

The  general  expression  for  the  centrifugal  force  is  (83) 

4<V 
J       j^a    ? 

call  the  diminution  of  gravity  at  any  latitude/" ; 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  described  by  any  point  on  (he  surface^  is 
equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude ;  the  time  T  is  a  sidereal  day, 
and  is  constant ;  substituting  the  former  value,  and  calling  the 
latitude  L,  we  have 

4^  cos.  L 

/=       x^         ; 

but  this  force  does  not  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  one  being  parallel  to  the  equator,  while  the  other  is 
directed  to  the  centre.  We  must  therefore  resolve  the  centrifugal 
force  f  into  two  others,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  given  latitude ; 
the  latter  is  that  which  acts  to  diminish  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
may  be  found  by  the  formula  of  the  Resolution  offerees  (11) 

X=R  cos.  0, 
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hence  the  expression  for  the  value  of  the  centrifugal  force  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  its  direction  makes  with  the 
plumb-line,  or  by  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  the  value  of  the 
diminution  of  gravity,  at  any  latitude,  becomes 

4  flf*  cos^  L 

^ .  (105) 

If  then  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  centrifugal  force 
at  the  equator  vsrould  bear  to  the  force  that  lessens  the  attraction 
of  gravity  at  any  latitude,  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  earth 
to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

101.  The  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator,  to  the 
^hole  force  of  gravity,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  6  be  the  whole  attractive  force  of  the  Earth  at  the  sun 
ftce,  g  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  the  Equator,  then 

g=G— T^  .  (106) 

In  this  expression,  6  is  twice  the  space  a  body  descends  from 
rest  in  a  second  of  time,  or 

G=32.16  feet. 

and,  ir=3.1416; 

r  18  the  Earth's  radius,  which  calculated  in  feet,  gives 

r =41, 836420  feet; 

'    the  sidereal  day  reduced  to  seconds  gives 

^  T=86164"; 

substituting  these  values, 

g=32. 16— 0.1118;  (107) 

and  as 
'  82.16 

0.1118""^^* 
therefore — 

The  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  to  the  ap- 
parent force  of  gravity  as  1  to  288  ;  or  the  diminution  of  gra- 
vity, between  the  poles  and  the  equator,  is  r^^th  part  of  the 
whole. 

102.  These  relations  have  been  investigated  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  earth's  being  a  sphere,  but  this  could  only  occur  in 
a  moving  body,  in  the  case  of  its  being  a  solid  mass  devoid  of 
all  elasticity.  Every  point  id  a  moving  spherical  body,  being 
influenced  by  a  centrifugal  force,  greatest  at  the  Equator  and  least 
at  the  Poles,  these  points  would  tend  to  assume  a  state  of  aqui« 

18 
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librium,  under  the  joint  action  of  the  centrifugal  and  grayitating 
forces.  If  then  the  mass  were  originally  aphericali  the  equato- 
rial parts  would  tend  to  recede  from>  the  polar  to  approach  the 
centre ;  and  were  they  free  to  moye,  the  equatorial  diameter  would 
be  increased,  and  the  polar  would  be  diminishedi  untila'State 
of  equilibrium  were  obtained.  Now  although  we  know  nothing 
certain,  in  respect  to  the  state  in  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
exists,  and  find  its  outer  crust  a  solid  body,  yet  in  large  basins  or 
cavities  of  that  crust,  a  fluid,  (the  ocean,)  exists,  covering  nearly 
three-fourtbs  of  the  surface.  The  level  of  this  mass  of  fluid  points 
out,  as  has  been  seen,  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  this 
fluid  mass  could  only  be  in  a  permanent  state,  if  the  general 
shape  of  the  crust  had  the  form  the  fluid  would  itself  assume. 
Hence  in  whatever  state  the  mass  of  the  Earth  may  have  been 
originally  created,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  fluid  body  retained  in 
equilibrio,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  that  of 
gravity.  This  form  has  been  investigated  under  a  variety  of  hy- 
potheses, and  by  different  persons.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  these  investigations;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  simply  stating  a  few  of  the  results. 

Newton,  considering  the  earth  as  a  homogeneous  fluid  mass, 
endued  with  a  rotary  motion,  and  composed  of  particles,  attract- 
ing each  other,  according  to  his  law  of  universal  gravitation,  took 
it  for  granted,  that  it  would  assume  the  figure  of  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. With  these  data,  he  inferred  that  the  flattening  of  such  a 
spheroid  would  be  f  ths  of  the  relation  of  the  centrifugal  force  at 
the  equator,  to  the  whole  force  of  gravity.  The  latter  has  been 
shown  to  be  ^l^,  and  hence  the  ratio  between  the  equatorial  and 
polar  axes  would  be,  upon  his  hypothesis,  230  :  829. 

Huygens,  assuming  the  whole  force  to  reside  in  the  centre, 
determined  the  ratio  to  be  578  :  577. 

The  last  result  has  been  shown  since,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  mutual  attraction,  under  the  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  is 
infinitely  dense  at  the  centre,  and  infinitely  rare  at  the  surface. 
Now  as  we  have  shown,  (§  91)  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
is  greater  than  that  of  its  surface,  and  hence  inferred,  that  the  den- 
sity increases  towards  the  centre,  the  figure  of  the  earth  must 
vary  between  these  limits,  and  t^e  oblateness  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  cannot  be  greater  than  j\^  nor  less  than  ^jj. 

Such  being  the  theory,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  a  flattening  at 
the  poles  can  in  any  manner  be  detected,  such  flattening  would 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  same  would  be  shown  by  a  decreaise  in  the  apparent  action 
of  gravity,  between  the  poles  and  the  equator. 
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Both  of  these  m^iy  be  ascertained  to  exist,  by  methods  that  re- 
main to  be  described,  but  the  oblateness  may  and  has  been  de- 
tected by  actual  measurement. 

103.  To  recapitulate  the  laws  of  Universal  Gravitation. 

(1.)  It  is  common  to  all  bodies,  and  mutual  between  them. 
(2.)  It  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body. 
(3.)  Its  intensity  decreases,  asthe^quare  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  attraction  increases. 


*         * 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Centres  of  Gratitt  and  Inbrtia* 

104.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  on  thesub« 
jeet  of  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  it  appears,  that  bodies  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  being,  like  all  others^  influenced  by  it, 
may  be  considered  as  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  gravitating 
forces,  tending  to  draw  each  particle,  or  material  point,  in  their 
mass,  towards  the  centre.  These  forces,  within  the  space  occu- 
pied by  even  the  largest  bodies,  may  be  considered  as  equal ; 
and  although  their  directions  actually  converge,  yet  in  any  given 
body  the  convergence  is  insensible  ;  no  error  can  therefore  arise 
from  considering  them  as  absolutely  parallel. 

A  heavy  body,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  acted  upon  by  a  number  of' equal  and  parallel 
forces.  These  forces  have  a  resultant,  which  is  equal  to  their 
sum,  and  is  identical  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  weight 
wilt  depend  upon  the  volume  of  the  body,  its  density,  and  the 
intensity  of  gravity  at  the  place  in  which  it  is  .situated.  If  we 
call  the  volume  or  bulk  B,  the  density  D,  and  the  measure  of 
the  force  of  gravity  g^  the  value  of  the  weight  W  will  be 

W=B  p  g, 
«nd  as  by  (101)  the  mass,  M=B  D, 

W=M  g. 

105.  The  point  of  application  of  this  resultant,  which,  in  the 
abstract  theory  of  parallel  forces,  has  been  called  their  Centre,  is 
in  the  case  of  gravitating  bodies  called  the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

The  formulae  then  «f  §  16,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces  is  found,  and  the  several  inferences  obtained  from 
those  formulae  in  particular  cases,  are  applicable  to  the  subject 
before  us.  So  also  are  the  inferences  from  the  geometric  inves- 
tigations, in  the  same  section.  That  this  is  true  in  respect  to  ho- 
mogeneous solid  bodies  is  evident,  for  they  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  a  number  of  equal  particles,  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  mass.  In  practice,  however,  it  frequently  be- 
comes necessary  to  determine  the  centres  of  gravity  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  and  even  of  abstract  figures  of  three  dimensions.  For 
this  purpose,  thqy  are  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  and  equal  parts^  each  of  which  is  influenced  by  an 
iequal  gravitating  force. 
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The  inferences  before  obtained,  may  be  now  r^apitulated,  in 
reference  to  this  individual  case  of  parallel  forces. 

(1.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  bisects  it.     , 

(2.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  straight  lines  is  found  by 
joining  the  ttvo  points  that  bisect  them,  and  dividing  the  line 
that  joins  them,  into  parts  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  two  lines.  Of  three  lines,  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  found,  by  first  finding  the/:entre  of  gravity  of  two  of 
them ;  this  is  then  to  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  to  the  point 
that  bisects  the  third,  and  this  last  line  divided  into  parts  recipro* 
cally  proportioned  to  the  joint  magnitude  of  the  two  first,  and 
the  third  line.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  four  lines  may  be  found, 
by  first  finding  the  centre  of  three  of  them,  and  uniting  it  to  the 
point  that  bisects  the  fourth,  which  is  then  to  be  divided  as  in  the 
former  case.  In  this  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  peri- 
meter of  a  triangle,  or  other  figure,  bounded  by  straight  lines, 
may  be  determined. 

(3.)  The  centre  of  gcavity  of  the  surface  of  a  triangle,  is  in 
the  line  that  joins  the  vertex  to  the  point  that  bisects  the  base, 
at  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(4.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  may  be 
found,  by  dividing  it  into  two  triangles,  joining  their  respective 
centres  of  gravity,  and  dividing  the  line  that  unites  them  into 
parts  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  two  tri-anglcs. 
And  in  general  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  polygon  whatever 
may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  the^centre  of  gravity 
of  two  of  which  is  first  found,  and  united  to  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  third  by  a  line,  that  is  to  be  divided  in  a  similar  ratio ; 
this  pMn\  is  then  to  be  united  by  a  straight  line,  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Ihe  fourth  triangle,  and  so  on.  Any  polygon,  it  is 
well  known^  can  be  divided  into  as  many  triangles,  less  two,  as 
it  has  sides.  * 

(5.)  The  eentre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  is  in  its  centre.  This 
point  is  alsOLthe  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ring  contained  between 
twQ  concentric  circles.- 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arc,  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  which  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  arc,  the  chord,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

In  a  semicircle  this  distance  is 


=0.63662  r. 


1.6708 

(6.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  point 
where  its  two  diagonals  intersect  each  other. 

(7.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabola  is  in  its  axis,  at  the 
distance  of  three-fifths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 
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(8.)  The  ceptre  of  gravity  of  the  rarface  of  a  solid,  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  plane  surface  around  a  line,  in  respect  to 
which,  all  its  parts  are  symmetrically  situated,  is  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generating  surface. 

Thus :  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  in  the 
point  that  biseets  its  axis;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  cone 
is  in  its  axis  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  the  length  of  that  axis 
from  the  vertex.  The  centres  of  gravity  of  hollow  spheres,  and 
ellipsoids  of  revolution,  are  in  their  centres  of  magnitude. 

(9.)  Thd  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a  spheric  segment 
bisects  its  versed  sine. 

(10.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  in  the 
line  that  joins  its  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base, 
and  at  the  dhtance  of  three-fourths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(11.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  solid  figure,  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  tri- 
angular pyramids,  and  proceeding  in  them  as  has  been  directed  to 
bcf  done  in  regard  to  the  triangles,  into  which  plane  surfaces  are 
divided  for  a  similar  purpose. 

(12.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  cone,  is  in  its  axis  at 
the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(13.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sphere  is  in  its  centre  of 
magnitude,  as  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  shell  contained  be- 
tween two  concentric  spheres. 

(14.)  The  centre  of  a  gravity  of  a  solid  paraboloid  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  vertex,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  aips.  ^ 

(15.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  spheric  segment  i%m  its  fixed 
axis,  at  the  distance  of  f  ths  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 

(16.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cycloid,  that*is  biseofed  by 
the  vertex,  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  generating  cirefe,  a(fc  a  dis- 
tance of  one-third  of  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  vertical  arc. 

106.  In  order  that  a  heavy  body  shall  be  supported,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  force  shall  be  applied  to  it,  equal  in  magnitude,  aiid 
contrary  in  direction,  to  the  force  of  gravity  that  acts  upon  it. 
The  direction  of  gravity  is  a  vertical  line,  and  its  point  of  appli- 
cation is  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  hence  the  supporting  forbe  must 
act  pefpendicularly  upwards,  and  must  be  applied  either  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  itself,  or  somewhere  in  the  vertical  liae  pass- 
ing through  it,  which  is  called  its  Line  of  Direction. 

If  the  supporting  force  be  applied  to  a  single  point  in  the  body, 
there  are  three  cases  that  may  occur  : 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  the  point  of  support  may  be  above  the 
centre  of  gravity ;  in  this  case,  the  centre  df  gravity  will  be  in  the 
vertical  line  passing  through,  or  will  be  direct!  v  beneath,  the  point 
of  support ;  this  case  occurs  in  all  instances  of  suspension,  where 


.*' 
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the  line  of  support  is  vertical,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
line  of  support  produced  ;  when  this  occurs,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  in  tlie  lowest  possible  point.  If  the  equilibrium  of  such 
a  system  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  the  body  will  oscillate  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  line,  and  if,  as  always  happens  in  nature, 
its  motion  be  opposed  by  resistances,  the  body  speedily  returns 
to  rest  in  its  original  position ;  hence  the  equilibrium  is  said  to 
be  stable* 

(2.)  The  supporting  force  may  be  applied  exactly  to  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  In  this  case,  if  the  body  be  moved  from  its  ori- 
ginal position,  the  forces  have  their  direction  changed  in  respect 
to  any  line  taken  in  the  body,  and  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  it  is' 
therefore  an  instance  of  thatease  in  parallel  forces,  where  the  forces 
revolve  around  their  points  of  application^  without  ceasing  to  be 
parallel ;  for  the  result  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  forces 
themselves  move,  or  the  points  of  application  turn  around  the 
eentre  of  force.  Hence,  a  body  supported  by  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, will  remain  at  rest  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
the  equilibrium  is  now  said  to  be  indifferent,  as  the  body  has  no 
greater  tendency  to  remain  in  any  one  position  than  in  another. 
(3.)  The  point  of  support  may  be  below  the  centre  of  gravity; 
in  this  case,  as  the  opposite  directions  of  the  supporting  and 
gravitating  forces  must  coincide  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  immediately  above  the  point  of  sup- 
'  port.  If  the  equilibrium  be  disturbed,  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  describe  a  circle  around  the  point  of  support,  hepce  the 
centre ^of  grsrvity  is  in  the  highest  possible  point;  and  as  this 
motion  ii|  in  a  curve  concave  to  the  horizon,  the  motion  will 
continqe  aroudd  the  point  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first, 
until  the  cjoiitre  of  gravity  come  immediately  beneath  tlie  point 
of  support,  or  until  it  meet  some  new  point  of  suppoiit,  by 
means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  sustained  in  a  state 

*  of9tat)Ie  equilibrium.     As  the  body  can  never  return  of  itself  to 

*  its  original  position,  the  equilibrium,  when  it  is  supported  from 
beneath,  is  said  to  be  tottering,  or  unstable. 

All  feats  of  balancing  depend  upon  these  properties  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  They,  generally  speaking,  consist  in  a  skilful 
application  of  a  small  force  to  retain  the  body  in  its  position  of 
tottering  equilibrium,  even  after  the  conditions  are  partially  dis- 
turbed. Sometimes  the  point  of  support  is  fixed  ;  the  art  then 
consists  in  changing  the  distribution  of  the  freight,  ift  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  back  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity to  the  point  of  support.  Sometimes  the  point  of  support  is 
moveable,  and  the  skill  is  then  shown,  by  changing  its  position 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre 
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of  gravity  constantly  move  its  position,  so  as  to  meet,  and  pass 
through  the  point  of  support. 

107.  A  body  may  be  supported  upon  a  sharp  edge.  In  this  case, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  edge:  and  here  again  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable, indiflfer* 
ent,  or  tottering,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  below, 
in,  or  above  the  line,  which  marks  the  meeting.of  the  two  sur- 
faces that  form  the  edge. 

108.  The  body  may  rest  upon  a  surface.  In  this  ca^e,  equili- 
brium can  only  occur  when  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  within  the  base  on  which  the  body  stands.  AI- 
ihough  the  supporting  force  is  a  normal  to  the  surface,  and  in 
order  that  equilibrium  may  exist  theoretically,  the  surface  of  sup- 
port ought  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  still  there  are  certain 
forces  that  act  to  prevent  a  body  from  sliding,  even  upon  an  in- 
clined surface.  Such  forces  will  be  hereafter  examined  and  de- 
scribed. It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  state,  that  a  body  may 
be  in  equilibrio  upon  a  base  of  small  inclination.  This  however 
can  only  be  the  case,  when,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the  base. 

109.  If  the  body  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  touch  the  horizontal 
plane,  on  which  it  rests,  only  at%  single  point,  the  three  several 
species  of  equilibrium  may  exist,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  its  position  in  respect  to  the  plane. 

If  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  lines  be  supposed 
to  be  drawn  to  every  point  of  its  surface,  some  of  tfae  Hnes  will 
be  always  normals  to  the  surface,  while  others  will  ht  oblique. 
If  the  body  rest  upon  any  of  the  points  through  which  one  of 
these  normals  passes,  equilibrium  will  take  place ;  if  thfs  normal 
be  thfe  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity lb  the  surface,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  for  the  centre  of  • 
gravity  will  b^  directly  above  the  point  of  support,  and  will  also  . 
be  in  the  lowest  possible  position ;  hence  any  disturbing  force 
will  only  cause  an  oscillation  in  the  body,  which  will  finally  re- 
tvrn  to  rest  in  its  original  position.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the 
normal,  although  not  absolutely  the  shortest  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  the  surface,  is  relatively  shorter  than  those 
contiguous  to  it.  If  the  body  rest  upon  the  point  where  the 
longest  normal  intersects  the  surface,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  tot- 
tering equilibrium,  aUd  will,  if  disturbed,  turn  around  until  it 
rest  upon  the  shortest  normal ;  the  same  will  occur,  even  if  the 
normal  be  not  absolutely  the  longest  line,  but  if  it  be  longer  than 
the  other  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  surface, 
which  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     If  all  the  lines  drawn  from 
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the  eentre  to  the  surface  be  normalsy  the  equilibrium  will  be  iD* 
diflerent,  or  if  the  normal  on  which  it  rests  be  siluated  in  the 
▼icinity  of  other  lines  that  are  also  normals. 

As  instances : 

A  portion  of  a  homogeneous  sphere,  ol*  of  a  spherical  surface 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  a  hemisphere,  will  hare  stable  equilibrium ; 
the  same  will  take  place  in  an  ellipsoid  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  around  its  shorter  axis,  which  will  come  to  rest  with 
that  axis  in  a  vertical  position. 

A  homogeneous  sphere  will  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it 
is  placed  upon  a  plane,  and  is  hence  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

An  egg,  or  an  oblong  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  will  be  in  a  state 
of  tottering  equilibrium,  if  poised  upon  its  lon.i^er  axis  ;  while  if 
laid  on  one  side,  as  all  the  radii  of  the  circular  section,  in  which 
the  points  of  contact  are  situated,  pass  through  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

A  portion  of  a  cylinder  not  greater  than  the  half,  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  laid  on  the  curved  surface,  comes  to 
rest  upon  the  line,  in  which  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  by  which 
it  is  cut  from  the  cylinder  intersects  the  surface,  and  is  therie* 
fore  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium. 

These  circumstances  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures. 

Fio.  1  Fio.  2. 


B     A 


Let  the  above  figures  represent  bodies  whose  sections  Ae  se- 
micircular, Fig.  1  being  solid,  Fig.  2  being  hollpw.  In  either 
ease,  the  normal  /^D  will  be  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  . 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,  ^,  to  the  curved  surface.  If  any  dis- 
turbing force  act,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  body  into  the 
position,  in  which  lines  passing  through^,  and  A  or  B,  are  verti- 
cal, the  body  will  finally  return  to  rest  in  the  position  in  which 
gj>  is  vertical :  when  the  disturbing  force  is  removed,  it  will  08»' 
eiHate  in  returning  to  rest,  until  the  resistances  overcome  As  mo- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface,  the^>scillations  may  take 
place  in  any  direction  whatsoever,  but  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of 
•  eylinder,  only  in  planes  parallel  to  the  circular  section.  In  a 
solid  spheric  segment^  the  distance  Cg  is  only  fths  of  CD ;  while 
ID  a  boUow  iphfltic  kqpment,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  eeiocide 
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with  that  of  the  curve,  and  its  distance  from  C  will  be  nearly 
|ds  of  CD.  A  similar  difierence  in  position  will  take  place,  in 
relation  to  portions  of  solid,  and  of  hollow  cylinders.  Hollow 
bodies  of  these  classes,  are,  therefore,  more  stable  than  solid  ones ; 
and  with  equal  wei«!;hts,  will  more  powerfully  resist  any  effort  to 
disturb  their  equilibrium. 

In  the  homogeneous  sphere,  one  of  whose  great  circles  is  re* 
presented  by  the  circle  ADBE,  Fig.  1,  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Fig.  1.  Fio.  2. 


corresponds  with  the  centre  of  magnitude,  and  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion will  be  all  normals,  and  of  equal  len^^th,  upon  whatever 
point  it  rest;  hence  its  equilibrium  is  that  of  indifference.  If  the 
fijrure  represent  the  circular  section  of  a  cylinder,  a  sinailar  state 
of  indifference  will  exist  in  one  direction.  If  Jn  Fij?.  €,  the 
elliptical  curve  ADRE,  represent  the  section  of  an  ellipsoid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  upon  its  shorter  axis,  and 
the  solid  thus  formed  be  homogeneous,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
4)0  in  the  centre  of  magnitude  g.  The  lines  of  direction  gD  and 
^E,  which  are  normals  to  the  surface,  are  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn  within  the  body,  it  will  therefore  have,  when  resting  upo/i 
cipher  of  the  points  D  or  E,  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  All 
lines  in  the  plane  of /""A,  and  gB^  are  also  normals  to  the  surface, 
but  are  the  longest  lines  of  direction  that  can  be  dra%vn  within 
the  body  :  hence,  if  resting  upon  the  points  A  or  6,  it  will  be  in  a 
state  of  tottering  equilibrium,  in  case  the  disturbing  force  act  in 
.  the  plane  of  AB.  l£  the  same  curve  represent  the  section  of  an 
^lipsoid,  /ormed  by  revolution  around  its  longer  axis  AU,  the 
linee  ^A  and  gB,  are  normals,  and  the  two  longest  lines  of  direc- 
tion that  can  be  drawn  within  the  body,  resting  on  the  points  A 
and  B  $  therefore,  its  equihbrium  is  tottering.  All  the  lines  of  di- 
rection that  can  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  DK,  are  equal  among 
themselves,  and  shorter  than  any  other  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
within  the  body  fromthe  point  g  ;  hence  in  respect  to  forces  act- 
ing in  the  plane  of  DE,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

110.  If  the  surface  of  a  body  resting  on  a  plane,  be  also  a 
plane,  and  the  lide  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  fall 
within  it,  the  equilibrium  is  of  course  stable.  If  extrinsic  forces 
get  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  bodyf  the  more  extensive  the 
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plane  surface  on  which'  it  rests,  the  nearer  to  the  centre  of*  the 
surface  the  line  of  direction  faIN,  and  the  lower  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  more  the  body  will  resist  a  force  ap* 
plied  to  overturn  it.  When  the  force  that  acts  to  overturn  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  body,  if  not  broken  by  its  action, 
will  turn  around  one  of  its  solid  angles  as  a  centre,  or  round  one 
of  its  edges  as  an  axis.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  of  course 
rise  in  a  circular  arc,  and  with  it  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  the 
resistance  of  the  body  to  the  effort  to  overturn  it,  will  therefore 
depend,  not  only  upon  its  own  weight,  but  upon  the  position  and 
curvature  of  the  arc  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity.  Some 
of  ihe  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice,  are  represented  below. 

The  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  1,  is  the  section  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  whose  centre  of  gravity,^,  is  at  the  distance  of  |th8  of  its 

Fio.  1.  Pio.  2.  * 

A  A 


height  from  the  vertex.  In  overturning,  its  centre  of  gravity 
would  describe  a  circular  arc  around  the  corner  C.  In  Fig.  9j 
the  triangle  represents  the  section  of  a  triangular  prism,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  point  g^  at  a  distance  of  |ds  of  its 
height  from  the  vertex.  The  weight  in  the  former  case  will  act 
more  directly  to  preserve  the  stability,  while  the  disturbing  force 
will  act  more  obliquely.  The  former  is  therefore  the  most  stable. 
In   the  figures  beneath,  Figs.    1   and  2,  respectijfely   repre* 

Fio.  1.  Fio  2. 
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tent  sections  of  prisms,  the  first  of  which  has  for  its  section  a 
trapezium,  with  parallel  bases;  the  second  is  rectangular.  The 
eentre  of  gravity  of  the  second  is  at  half  its  height,  of  the  first, 
at  a  diatauce  from  CD,  represented  by  the  formula 
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e  being  the  greater  and  d  the  leeser  base  ;  it  is  obvious  then  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  lower  than  in  Fig.  Sy  and  it  will  in 
consequeeoe  be  jvore  stable. 

Had  Fi^.  I  bfeen  the  section  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  have  been  still  nearer  the  base,  and  the  stability 
greater.  Did  Fig.  1  rest  on  the' base  AB,  the  results  would  be 
directly  opposite. 

In  two  rectangular  prisms,  whose  sections  are  Fig.  I  and  2, 
the  stability  of  the  lowest,  Fig.  2,  is  the  greater  of  the  two, 

Fia.  1.  Fio.  2. 
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their  bases  being  equal ;  and  in  two  prisms  of  equal  height,  but 
of  different  bases,  that  with  the  greatest  base  will  have  thegrcat- 
est  stability. 

If  however  the  prism,  Fig.  I,  should  cease  to  be  homogeneous, 
and  be  loaded  with  a  weight  towards  the  base  CF,  by  means  of 
which  its  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered  to  g\  whose  distance  from 
the  plane  of  support  is  equal  to^  in  Fig.  2,  the  two  bodies  will 
have  equal  degrees  of  stability. 

It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  pyramids  and  cones,  of  small  al- 
titude, compared  with  thcextent  of  their  bases,  are  among  the  most 
stable  of  all  geometric  figures.  That  walls  with  a  broad  base,  and 
whose  faces  incline  inwards,  are  more  stable  than  those  whose 
surfaces  are  parallel ;  that  with  equal  bases,  walls  of  the  least 
heights,  and  wiih  equal  heights,  those  with  the  greatest  bases  are 
the  most  stable;  that  stability  may  be  given  to  bodies,  by  con- 
structing them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
way  fall  below  the  point  in  which  it  would  be  if  they  were  ho- 
mogeneous. 

111.  A  body,  whose  sides  are  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  it 
overhangs  on  one  side  of  the  base,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  sta- 
ble, if  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the  base.  And  even  if 
the  vertical  Kne  that  passes  through  its  centre  of  magnitude  fall 
without  the  base,  the  actual  centre  of  gravity  may  be  so  lowered, 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  weight,  that  its  line  of  direction- 
shall  fall  within  the  base,  and  stability  ensue.  Thus  in  the  oity 
of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  tower  that  leans  so  much  to  one  side, 
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Ibtt  it  not  only  appears  nnsafey  but  would  be  actually  80|  if  ho- 
mogeneous. Rut  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  materialsi 
it  is  rendered  stable.  The  lower  parts  are  builtof  a.4ieavy  vol* 
canic  rock  ;  the  middle  of  brick  ;  and  the  top  of'a  Hgbt  porous 
stone,  that  will  float  on  water  :  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
so  low,  that  its  line  of  direction  Tails  within  the  base. 

113.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  base  shall  be  actually  a  plane 
surface;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  the  body  rest  upon  points.  If  it 
rest  upon  no  more  than  two  points,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  body 
resting  upon  an  edge,  and  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  must  fall  in  the  line  that  joins  these  points,  otherwise  the 
body  will  not  be  in  equilibrio.  If  it  rest  on  more  than  twopoints, 
the  base  is  the  surface  formed  by  joining  the  points  by  straight 
lines.  It  may  in  like  manner  rest  on  two  edges,  and  the  base 
will  be  defined  by  supposing  their  extremities  to  be  joined.  *lf 
the  surface  on  which  the  body  rests  be  irregular,  it  is  best  sup* 
ported  upon  three  points  ;  for  these  lie  always  in  one  plane,  and 
the  state  of  the  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  this  plane  were* 
applied  to  another.  This  principle  is  applied  in  practice  to  a 
variety  of  surveying  and  astronomic  instruments,  to  which  sta- 
bility is  given  by  placing  them  upon  three  feet;  if  they  had  more 
than  three  feet,  they  would  rest  firmly  upon  no  suiface  but  one 
perfectly  plane,  or  at  least  having  in  it  an  equal  number  of  points, 
on  which  to  place  the  feet,  that  lie  in  one  plane :  while  with  three 
feet,  they  can  be  placed  steadily  on  the  most  irregular  surfaces. 

A  three-legged  table  or  chair  stands  firmly  on  the  most  un- 
equal floor*  while  one  with  four  legs  is  unsteady,  except  upon  a 
floor  that  is  perfectly  level. 

1 13.  We  have  stated  that  there  are  cises  in  nature,  in  which  a 
body  will  not  descend  an  inclined  plane.  In  such  a  ease,  if  the 
line  of  direction  fall  within  the  base,  the  body  will  be  stable  in 
spite  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ;  and  if  it  deseed  upon  the 
plane,  it  will  slide  down  it. 

Thus  in  the  body  beneath,  if  the  centre  of  gravKy  be  at  g^ 
its  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base  ;  if  the  plan^  opfSose  a 
resistance  to  its  descent,  it  is  stable  ;  but  if  the  plane  oppose  no 
resistance,  it  will  slide  down. 

If  a  body  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
and  the  line  of  direction  of  the  eentre  of 
gravity,  fall  without  the  base,  it  will 
turn  around,  until,  it  apply  itself  to  the 
plane  by  a  surface,  within  whfbh  its  line 
of  direction  will  fall. 


Thus  the  body  whose  section  is  represented  beneath  at  A,  will 
be  overturned,  and  come  into  the  position  B ;  it  will  there  re- 
main at  rest,  if  supported  by  a  resistance  in  the  plane,  or  will 
slide  down  it  if  not  supported. 

If  the  body  have  no  surface 
within  which  its  line  of  direction 
can  fall,  it  will  roll  down  the 
inclined  plane ;  thus  the  body 
whose  section,  represented  be- 
neath, is  a  regular  polygon,  will 
roll  down  the  inclined  plane  on 
which  it  rests. 

A  cylinder  or  spliere,  having  a  circular  sec- 
tioT),  will  not  rest,  if  homogeneous,  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  at  any  of  its  points.  But  it  may,  if 
loaded  by  a  weight  which  will  cause  the  line  of 
direction  to  fall  upon,  or  above  the  place  where 
it  rests  upon  the  plane,  either  remain  at  rest, 
or  actually  move  up  the  inclined  plane. 

Thus  \ti  the  body  whose  circular  section  is 
represented  beneath,  an  eccentric  weight  at 
W  will  change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  e  to  g^ 
and  the  body  will  roll  up  the  plane,  until  the  line  of  direction 
fall  upon  the  point  at  which  it  meets  the  plane^  where  it  will 
come  to  rest. 


If  this  weight  be  moved,  as  may  be  done  by  a  spring,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  raised  as  much  as  it  tends  to  fall  by  the  rolling 
m<||ion  of  the  body,  the  latter  will  exhibit  the  curious  pheno- 
menon, of  a  body  apparently  mounting  in  opposition  to  gravity. 

A  double  cone  may  be  made  to  appear  to  roll  upwards,  by 
placing  it  between  two  edges,  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  to  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  at  their  lowest  points.  If 
the  double^one  be  laid  at  this  angle,  it  rests  upon  its  greatest 
section ;  and  i/  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  horizqn  be 
auchy  that  the  cone^  when  laid  at  other  points  of  the  plane,  shall 
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rest  upon  two  of  its  sections  whose  radius  has  lessened  more  than 
the  heit^ht  of  tlie  plane  has  increased,  the  cone  if  laid  at  the 
place  where  the  planes  meet,  will  roil  along  them,  appearing  to 
ascend  them,  when  in  fact  its  centre  of  gravity  is  constantly  de* 
Bcending, 

The  distinguishing  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a 
solid  body,  is,  that  if  it  be  supported,  the  body  is  supported  ;  but 
if  it  be  not  supported,  the  body  will  fall,  and  continue  to  fall,  un- 
til ijt  meet  a  resistance  of  such  a  nature  as  to  support  this  point* 

114.  In  irregular  bodies,  whether  the  irregularity  arise  from 
mere  figure,  or  from  an  unequal  distribution  of  matter  throughout 
their  bulk,  the  mathematical  methods  of  finding  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  are  inapplicable.  We  may  in  such  cases  have 
recourse  to  experimental  methods,  whose  principles  are  founded 
on  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(1.)  The  body  may  be  suspended  alternately, from  two  difier* 
cnt  points  in  its  surface.  The  centre  of  gravity  will,  in  either 
ease,  lie  immediately  beneath  the  point  of  suspension  ;  it  will  there- 
fore lie  at  the  common  intersection  of  the  two  lines  that  join  the 
two  points  of  suspension  to  points  in  the  body  situated  directly 
beneath  each  of  ihem,  when  it  is  suspended  from  it. 

(2  )  The  body  may  be  made  to  rest  in  equilibrio,  in  three  dif- 
ferent posrtions,  upon  a  sharp  edge;  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  edge,  in  each  of  the  three  several  positions  of  the  body, 
will  also  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  common 
intersection  of  the  three  planes  determines  the  situation  of  this 
point. 

I't  5.  If  a  body  move  in  a  straight  linef  under  the  action  of  any 
other  force  than  that  of  gravity,  each  of  its  particles  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  actuated  by  an  equal  and  parallel  force;  hence  it  will 
ftct  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  the  centre  of  these  pa- 
rallel forces.  This  point,  which  in  gravitating  bodies,  as  has  just 
been  seen,  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity,  is,  in  this  case,  called 
the  Centre  of  Inertia.  Its  position  may  therefore  be  found  bv 
the  same  processes,  whether  analytic,  geometric,  or  experimental, 
by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Friction. 

116.  So  far  as  our  investigations  have  hitherto  proceeded,  it 
might  appear,  that  so  soon  as  equilibrium  ceases  to  exist,  among 
the  forces  that  act  upon  a  body,  it  must  be  set  in  motion.  This, 
however,  does  not  take  place  in  practice ;  for  there  are  resist- 
ances that  are  incapable  themselves  of  causing  motion,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  come  within  our  original  definition  of  the  term 
force ;  these  are  yet  effectual  in  retaining  bodies  at  rest,  after  the 
theoretic  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  at  end ;  they  are,  also, 
capable  of  bringing  bodies  to  rest,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
viously set  in  motion.  Thus  then,  although  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  strict  definition  of  forces,  still  we  cannot  determino 
the  circumstances  under  which  bodies  move,  without  taking  them 
into  account.  The  retardation  they  produce  in  motions  arising 
fij^m  other  forces,  is  capable  of  being  estimated  in  terms  of  a 
conventional  unit,  precisely  as  if  they  were  accelerating  forces, 
acting  in  directions  opposed  to  those  of  the  motion  due  to  other 
forces.  Hence  we  may  consider  the  action  of  these  vesistancesi 
precisely  as  if  they  were  forces,  always  acting  in  directions  op« 
posite  to  those  of  a  previously  communicated  motion,  or  to  that 
in  which  a  body  would  tend  to  move,  when  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed. They  are,  in  fact,  passive  or  resisting  forces,  that  are 
only  called  into  action  under  certain  circumstances,  but  which 
have,  like  active  forces,  a  determinate  measure,  a  definite  inten- 
sity, and  a  known  point  of  application. 

Of  such  resisting  or  retarding  forces,  the  more  important 
are: 

The  resistance  that  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  oppose  to  each 
other's  motions,  or  that  one  opposes  to  the  motion  of  the  other. 
This  is  called  Friction. 

The  resistance  that  certain  bodies  oppose  to  flexure; 

The  resistance  of  fluid  media  to  bodies  moving  in  them,  and 
wkich  solids  oppose  to  the  motion  of  fluids. 

The  two  first  of  these  are  of  direct  importance  to  our  present 
subject,  and  may  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  principles  that  have 
already  been  laid  down.  The  consideration  of  the  third  must  ne- 
cessarily be  postponed,  until  we  treat  of  the^^mechanics  of  fluid 
bo<)ies.     ^ 

117.  The  precise  nature  of  friction  is  unlcnown  to  us,  although 
there  is  a  well-fouflded  hypothesis  on  the  subject  that  shall  here- 
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after  beeited.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
experimeDt,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laws  its  action  follows.  The 
more  important  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
recorded 9  are  those  of  Coulomb,  Vince,  and  Ximenes.  To  these 
we  shall  recur,  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed. 

118.  Friction,  although  always  arising  from  the  same  general 
cause,  may  be  classed  into  three  diistinct  varieties  : 

(1.)  That  which  occurs  when  one  body  slides  upon  the  surface 
of  another ; 

(2.)  The  friction  of  bodies  rolling;  and 

(3.)  The  friction  at  the  axles  of  wheels. 

These  have  all  been  separately  and  fully  examined,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
experiments  were  made,  and  to  indicate  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  from  them. 

119.  If  a  body  be  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  line 
of  direction  of  its  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  its  base,  it  will  be 
at  rest,  under  two  countervailing  forces,  its  weight,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  plane.  If  the  plane  be  gradually  inclined,  al« 
though  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  is  disturbed,  because 
they  no  longer  act  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  the  body 
will  not  at  first  move,  but  will  remain  at  rest  until  the  plane  ac- 
quire an  inclination  ;  this  inclination  will  be  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  figure  of  the  body.  At  this  in- 
clination the  body  will  be  set;  in  motion,  and  will  slide  or  roll 
down  the  inclined  plane,  according  to  the  manner  the  line  of  di- 
rection falls.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  it  is  supported 
by  its  friction  upon  the  plane,  and  this  friction  will  be  represented 

^in  direction,  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  plane  on  which  it  moves. 
At  the  instant  before  motion  begins,  the  three  forces,  namely, 
the  weight,  the  pressure,  and  the  friction,  are  exactly  in  equili- 
brio ;  their  respective  intensities  may  therefore  be  represented 
upon  the  principles  in  §  15. 

Supposing  the  weight,  W,  to  be  known,  and  the  angle  t  of  the 
plane's  inclmation  to  the  horizon  to  be  determined,  the  value  of 
the  fiiction,  F,  and  pressure,  P,  will  be 

F=W  sin.  t,     P= W  cos.  i ; 

and  the  fiiction  will  be  given  in  tepns  of  the  pressure,  by  the  ex- 
pression 

F=P  tan.  t. 

Experiments  conducted  upon  this  principle,  have  given  the 
following  results : 

16 
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(1.)  The  friction  is  greatest  between  rough  surfaces,  and  di- 
minishes with  the  degree  of  polish  that  is  given  to  them. 

(2.)  Friction  is  greater,  all  other  things  being  equal,  between 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  that  are  of  the  same  material,  or  homo- 
geneous, than  it  is  between  bodies  of  different  materials. 

(3.)  The  rubbing  surfaces  remaining  the  same,  the  friction  \% 
directly  proportioned  to  the  pressure. 

(4.)  The  friction  does  not  increase  or  diminish  with  the  area 
of  the  rubbing  surface,  the  weight  and  the  nature  of  the  surface 
remaining  the  same. 

These  experiments  ate  limited,  by  their  very  nature,  to  the 
determination  of  the  resistance  that  prevents  a  body  from  being 
set  in  motion  ;  and  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  than  pro* 
bable,  that  this  force  is  more  intense  than  the  friction  which  re- 
tards the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  Neither  do  they  give  any 
information  whether  the  intensity  of  friction  bears  any  relation 
to  the  velocity.  Another  defect  arises  from  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  experiments  that  have  been  performed  in  this  manner, 
and  we  are  hence  uncertain,  whether  the  results  are  applicable  to 
ail  cases  whatsoever,  or  limited  to  a  few  particular  instances. 

190.  The  experiments  of  Coulomb,  Vince,  and  Ximenes,  were 
performed  in  another  manner.  A  body  was  drawn  along  a  hori- 
zontal table,  by  rheans  of  a  weight  attached  to  it  by  a  cord,  and 
this  cord  passed  over  a  pulley.  The  weight  that  produces  a  con- 
stant velocity  is  obviously  the  measure  of  the  friction,  which  is, 
in  this  casQ,  the  resistance  that  opposes  the  motion  of  bodies ; 
the  weight  necessary  to  set  them  in  motion,  is  the  measure  of  the 
resistance  that  opposes  their  passage  from  a  state  of  rest. 

The  different  circumstances  to  be  examined  are : 

(1.)  The  relation  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure ; 

(2.)  The  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  and  of  the  manner 
of  their  preparation,* upon  the  friction; 

(3.)  The  variation  in  the  friction  produced  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  the  contact,  previous  to  the  application 
of  a  force  to  overcome  it ; 

(4.)  The  influence  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  ; 

(5.)  The  change,  if  any,  at  different  velocities. 

(1.)  As  respects  the  relation  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure. 

When  at  a  maximum,  all  other  circumstances-  remaining  the 
same,  the  friction  was  found  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  the 
pressure.  This  maximum,  is  will  hereafter  be  seen,  is  that  whicb 
opposes  the  force  that  acts  to  set  a  body  in  motion. 

The  friction  of  surfaces,  that  had  been  at  rest  until  the  maxi-* 
mom  was  attained,  was  found  to  be  as  follows,  taking  the  mean 
of  the  experiments :  ^ 
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Of  Oak  resting  upon  Oak,  the  fibres  being  parallel,    ....         . 

Of  Oak  resting  upon  Oak,  the  fibres  being  at  right  angles  to  )  1 

«ach  other, )       "g^Tg 

'  Of  Oak  resting  upon  Fir,    •-.- 

1*5 

Of  Firrestuigupon  Fir,     ------------    

Of  Inm  resting  upon  Oak,       .---.------     

6,6 

Oflron  resting  upon  Iron,       -----------     __- 

3.5 

Oflron  resting  upon  Brass,     - — .- 

3«o 

and  if  well  polished,  and  the  surfaces  small,  .--...-         . 

The  friction  of  bodies  in  motion  was  found  considerably  lesS| 
being  at  a  mean  as  follows : 

Of  Oak  moving  on  Oak,    -- ---.     — 

Oak  moving  on  Fir, - 

Fir  moving  on  Fir, - 

Elm  moving  on  Elm,     -.----- — 

^  10 

Iron  or  Copper  moving  on  wood,       ..........       — 

Iron  on  Iron,        ...-- 

3*56 

Iron  on  Copper,  afler  long  attrition,    .-..-...-         1 

6 

(2.)  It  was  found  that  the  metals  could  be  polished  separately, 
until  the  minimum  of  friction  was  attained,  but  that  in  soft  sub- 
stances,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  compressed,  either 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments,  or  by  previous  pressure.  Thus 
in  newly  planed  wood,  the  maximum  friction  was  not  far  from 
equal  to  the  pr^sure,  while  after  being  some  time  in  use,  it  fell 
to  the  fatio  at  which  it  has  been  stated,  of  |. 
'/  The  polishing  ofthe  surfaces  of  iron  and  copper,  rubbing  against 
each  other,  reduced  the  friction  nearly  one  half. 

Unctuous  substances,  interposed  between  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
diminish  the  friction  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  showed, 
that  those  which  are  hardest  have  the  greatest  effect,  when  th« 
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weight  is  great;  thus, although  in  light  and  delicate  machinerf, 
the  most  limpid  oils  are  best)  they  are  wholly  inefTectual  in  great 
pressures,  when  tallow  must  be  employed.  At  still  higher  pres- 
sures than  those  which  became  the  subject  of  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears from  practical  observations,  that  tcllow  loses  its  power  of 
diminishing  friction.  So  also  is  it  less  effective  when  the  velo- 
locity  becomes  sufficient  to  melt  it.  In  this  case  it  acts  as  if  it 
were  oil,  being  well  suited  to  diminish  friction  when  the  weight 
is  light,  but  of  little  effect  in  great  pressures.  When  oleaginous 
substances  cease  to  have  efiect,  as  tallow,  when  the  pressure  be- 
comes too  intense,  or  the  heat  produced  by  the  velocity  is  effi- 
cient to  render  it  fluid,  solids  of  an  unctuoud  texture  have  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Thus  in  carriages  moving  rapidly, 
and  in  large  machinery,  plumbago  has  been  mixed  with  tallow : 
it  has  also  been  used  separately ;  and  recently,  soap-stone 
(steatite)  has  been  found  efficacious  in  lessening  friction  whea 
the  weight  was  so  great  that- all  other  pfieans  failed. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  experiments,  the  mean  friction,  when 
oleaginous  matters  were  interposed,  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Tallow  interposed  between  two  surfaces  of  oak,     -----        -- 

28 

If  wiped  off  aAcr  application,    -----------        -— . 

14 

In  very  small  surfaces,        ------------        — 

17 

Tallow  interposed  between  wood  and  oak,  moving  slowly  on  I  J_ 

each  other, «-..--.-)  §5 

Between  brass  and  oak,  under  similar  circumstances,       -     -    -       — 

47 

After  being  sometime  in  use  the  friction  was  increased  to  >       1        *  1 

thrice  these  amounts,  or  to         --.----JY2         IQ* 
The  same  result  took  place  at  increased  velocities. 

In  the  case  of  tallow,  interposed  between  metallic  surfaces,  the 
frictiona  were  the  same  at  all  velocities. 

Tallow,  interposed  between  two  surfaces  of  u-on,  cave       -     -     -        A 

-  *  10 

Between  iron  and  copper,        - -----       JL 

While 

Oil  interposed  between  the  saqfie  surfaces,  gave  for  the  fHction,  i 

8 

(3.)  It  was  found,  that  in  the  case  of  the  metals  resting  upon 

each  other,  the  maximum  of  friction  was  reached  instantly;  in 

wood  resting  upon  wood,  the  maximum  was  reached  in  a  ffew 

minutes ;  in  the  contact  of  meUls  with  wood,  the  maxinjum  was 
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not  attained  antil  flome  days  had  elapsed  ;  and  when  grease  wa» 
interposed  between  any  substances  whatsoever,  the  time  during 
which  the  friction  continued  to  increase,  was  still  longer  than  id 
the  latter  case. 

The  relations  that  have  been  stafed  in  the  two  first  instances^ 
were  not  found  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure. That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the  pressure  was 
not  constant,  but  appeared  to  diminish  at  the  higher  pressures, 
that  were  the  objects  of  experiment  This  diminution  was  even 
more  obvious,  in  the  experiments  ofVince  andXimenes,  than  in 
those  of  Coulomb. 

(4.)  The  magnitude  of  the  surface  was  found  to  have  an  appre* 
ciable  effect  upon  the  friction.  In  the  case  of  oak  moving  upon 
oak,  in  pressures  from  100  to  4000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  an  adhe- 
sion or  additional  resistance  was  found  amounting  to  about  1}  lbs. 
per  square  foot ;  and  in  all  other  eases,  an  analogous  increase  was 
remarked. 

(5.)  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  weight,  that  overcame 
the  friction,  was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  at  all  velocities. 
The  slight  variations  that  were  observed,  seemed  rather  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  at  small  velocities  the  friction  increases 
with  the  velocity,  but  that  at  great  velocities,  it  diminishes  in 
the  ratio  of  some  sniall  function  of  the  velocity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  variation  in  pressure,  in  magnitude  of 
surface,  and  in  velocity,  have  but  little  effect,  unless  they  become 
very  great. 

We  may  therefore,  in  all  usual  cases,  assume  the  following  laws 
ad  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

(1.)  Between  similar  substances,  under  similar  circumstances, 
Friction  is  a  constant  retarding  force. 

(2.  )  Friction  is  greatest  between  bodies  whose  surfaces  are 
rough,  and  is  lessened  by  polishing  them. 

(3.)  It  Is  greater  between  surfaces  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, than  between  bodies  composed  of  different  materials. 

(4.)  If  the  rubbing  surfaces  remain  the  same,  the  friction  in- 
creases directly  as  the  pressure. 

(5.)  If  the  pressure  continue  the  same,  the  friction  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface. 

(6.)  The  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  friction,  can- 
not be  safely  taken  at  less  than  },  in  calculating  the  effect  of  prime 
movers. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  friction  is  to  be  substituted  for  a  fixed 
resistance,  it  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  more  than  ^. 

Although  the  weight,  which  measures  the  intensity  of  friction, 
be  constant,  whatever  be  the  velocity,  still  as  the  measure  of  a 
force  is  not  merely  the  weight  that  it  is  capable  of  raising,  but  de- 
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pends  also  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  is  lifted^  the  power 
that  is  applied  to  overcome  the  -constant  friction^  must  increase 
with  the  velocity  at  which  that  resistance  is  overcome. 

The  several  laws  that  have  just  been  laid  down,  are,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  result  of  the  ei^perimeots,  not  absolutely,  but  only 
nearly  true,  and  cases  occur  occasionally  in  practice,  in  which 
the  minute  effects  that  are  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  of  the 
surface,  and  of  the  velocity, become  important.  Thus:  in  launch* 
ing  a  ship,  the  vast  weight  which  it  has,  appears  to  become  a  force 
capable  of  very  much  lessening  the  friction,  and  the  vessel  de- 
scends down  a  plane  of  less  inclination  than  a  lighter  body  woulA 
At  the  Shoot  of  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  where  trees  of  great 
size  are  conveyed  along  a  trough  of  but  small  inclination,  for  7 
er  8  miles,  in  consequence  of  a  velocity  previously  acquired  in 
falling  through  a  curved  spout  of  great  inclination,  the  phenome- 
na, as  noted  by  Playfair,  are  such  as  can  only  be  explained  by  as- 
suming, that  the  friction  of  great  masses,  moving  with  great  ve- 
locities, is  considerably  less  than  that  of  smaller  bodies  moving 
slowly. 

121.  The  friction  of  rolling  bodies  has  also  been  investigated 
experimentally  by  Coulomb.  The  following  are  deductions  from 
his  experiments  :- 

(1.)  Like  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies,  it.is  a  constant  force; 

(2.)  It  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  surface,  so  far  as  polish 
is  concerned,  but  is  not  lessened  by  the  interposition  of  oleagi- 
nous and  unctuous  substances ; 

(3.)  It  is  less  between  heterogeneous  than  between  homogen- 
eous substances ; 

(4.)  It  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  pressure  ; 

(5.)  It  has  no  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface ; 

(6.)  Its  measure  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  sliding  sur- 
faces, and  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  rolling 
body. 

A  cylinder  of  lignumvitae  rolling  on  rulers  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  and  having  a  diameter  of  32  inches,  was  not  resisted 
by  a  friction,  at  a  mean,  of  more  than  t^j  . 

122.  The  friction  of  the  axles  of  wheels  is  still  of  another  des- 
cription ;  it  is  less  than  that  of  sliding,  and  more  than  that  of 
rolling  bodies.  It  follows,  in  all  respects,  the  general  laws  of 
sliding  bodies.  An  axle  of  iron,  turning  in  a  box  of  oak,  had  a 
friction  of  \  ;  when  both  were  of  wood,  the  friction  was  -f^ . 

In  metallic  axles,  resting  in  boxes  of  another  metal,  and  well 
coated  with  grease,  the  friction  has  been  found  to  be  no  more 
than  yV  • 
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Of  wooden  axles  in  wooden  boxes,  when  coated  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  tV  ^^  77  * 

Of  iron  in  wood,  also  coated  in  grease,  ^ . 

123.  To  adopt  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  friction  appears  to  arise 
from  the  porosity  of  bodies.  All,  even  the  most  dense,  have  large 
spaces  between  the  particles  of  which  they  are  composed.  When 
they  rest  upon  each  other,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  one  fall 
into  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and  are  in  a  manner  locked.  In 
hard  substances,  the  maximum  of  this  effect  will  be  produced  in 
a  short  time ;  but  where  they  are  soft,  the  maximum  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  utmost  compression  the  pressure  is  capable  of 
producing,  is  attained. 

The  polishing  of  bodies  consists  merely  in  rubbing  down  the 
asperities,  and  multiplying  the  cavities  in  number,  but  diminish- 
ing  their  depth ;  hence  they  still  interlock ;  but  the  weight  must  be 
raised  but  a  small  distance,  in  order  to  disengage  the  prominences 
from  the  cavities,  and  the  more  perfect  the  polish  the  less  will  be 
the  height  to  which  the  weight  must  be  lifted.  The  friction  of  bo- 
dies in  motion  must  obviously  be  less  than  that  of  bodies  at  rest, 
because  the  projections  of  one  substance  require  a  certain  defi- 
nite time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and  the 
difference  will  be  greatest  in  those  bodies  that  require  the  greatest 
time  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  When  unctuous  matters 
are  interposed,  they  fill  up  the  cavities  and  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  prominent  parts  ;  hence  the  resistance  becomes  almost 
solely  that  which  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  their  own  particles. 
As  the  weight  increases,  liquids  being  more  readily  forced  out  of 
vessels  that  contain  them,  and  thus  most  easily  disengaged  from 
the  cavities,  oppose  less  resistance  than  solids  to  penetration,  and 
are  less  efficacious  in  diminishing  friction  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  perfect  the  fluidity,  the  more  easily  are  the  particles  of 
liquid  moved  among  each  other  ;  and  hence,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
sure is  not  sufficient  to  force  them  out  of  the  cavities,  they  will 
be  better  suited  to  diminish  friction  than  thicker  oils,  or  solid 
grease. 

The  particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner,  whether  by  the  action  of  crystallization,  or  their  organi- 
zation ;  hence  the  cavities  and  asperities  will  fit  better,  and  ap- 
ply themselves  more  closely,  than  in  heterogeneous  bodies. 

When  a  body  slides  upon  another,  one  of  two  things  must  occur, 
either  the  weight  must  be  partially  lifted,  or  the  asperities  must 
be  broken  down  before  the  sliding  body ;  either  of  these  will  re- 
4)uire  a  force  of  some  intensity,  but  when  a  body  rolls,  the  very 
act  of  rolling  disengages  the  prominences  from  the  cavities.  The 
action  of  axles^  resting  in  sockets,  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
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rolling  tnd  that  of  sliding  bodies,  and  hence  has  an  intermediate 
dep;ree  of  advantage.     It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  an  adhesion 
takes  place  between  bodies  which  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  . 
surfaces,  and  although  this  be  extremely  small,  it  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  small  increase  that  follows  the  law  of  the  surface. 

The  friction  being  in  a  certain  degree  removed  from  the  bodies 
themselves,  and  taking  place  among  the  particles  of  the  oleaginous 
substances,  when  the  latter  are  used  as  coatings  ;  and  as  an  in- 
creased pressure  will  have  an  efiect  in  overcoming  the  latter  re- 
sistance, it  appears  probable,  that  in  this  ca$e,  an  increased  pres- 
sure may  act  in  opposition  to  the  other  part  of  the  friction^  of 
which  it  is  the  effective  cause. 

The  property  that  bodies  have  of  moving  forward  in  the  straight 
line  in  which  the  force  applied  has  been  directed,  would  prevent 
the  prominent  parts  of  bodies,  moving  with  greater  velocities, 
from  entering  as  deep  into  the  cavities  of  those  on  which  they 
move,  as  they  would  if  moving  with  less  velocities,  and  hence,  at 
great  velocities,  there  ought  to  be  an  ascertainable  diminution  of 
the  friction. 

124.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  that  are  involved  in  fric- 
tion, may  be  represented  by  a  formula,  which  is  as  follows: 

r=/P-HpP+9'S-^"V.  (108) 

In  this,  F  represents  the  friction,  P  the  pressure,  S  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  V  thtf  velocity  ;  y*is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  to 
the  friction,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  say  the  fraction  given 
for  .the  particular  cases  in  §120 ;  9  is  a  very  small  function  of  the 
pressure,  whose  amount  has  not  been  fully  established  from  ex- 
periment ;  9'  is  the  cohesion  of  the  unit  of  the  surface  ;  and  9"  a 
very  small  coefficient  of  the  velocity,  whose  magnitude  is  also 
unknown. 

125.  The  above  theory,  and  the  inferences  from  the  experi- 
ments whose  results  have  been  cited,  point  out  the  modes  that 
may  be  employed  in  practice  to  lessen  or  overcome  the  friction. 

(1.)  The  line  in  which  the  power  is  applied,  instead  of  being 
parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  the  body  moves,  may  be  slightly 
inclined  upwards.  If  the  power  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  of  which  is  parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, the  first  alone  will  be  applied  to  the  draught,  and  the  other 
will  act  to  raise  the  weight  of  the  body.  By  this  latter  action, 
the  parts  of  the  surfaces  that  have  been  interlocked  may  be  dis- 
engaged. 

(2.)  The  highest  practicable  degree  of  polish  must  be  given  ; 
and  the  surfaces  except  in  the  case  of  rolling,  coated  with  unctuous 
matters.  When  the  pressure  is  small,  the  most  limpid  oils  should 
be  used ;  as  the  presfure  increases,  those  of  more  viscidity  ;  on  t 
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still  further  increase,  tallow  must  be  employed  ;  when  the  pres* 
sure  becomes  very  great,  or  the  velocity  is  such  as  to  melt  the 
^  tallow,  plumbago  may  be  mixed  with  that  substance ;  and  finally, 
in  the  greatest  pressures  that  are  to  be  found  in  practical  mecha- 
nics, plumbago  alone,  or  soapstone,  both  in  the  state  of  fine  pow* 
der,  may  be  employed. 

(3.)  The  motiort  of  rolling  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  sli- 
ding, when  the  body  has  a  figure  that  will  admit  of  it.      ^ 

Thus  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  formerly  drawn  to  market,  by 
leaking  the  hogshead  roll  along  the  ground.  This  change  of  the 
tnocf^  of  motion,  is  not  only  advantageous  in  bodies  of  a  circular 
section,  but  may  be  made  useful  in  others,  although  in  them  it 
will  become  necessary  to  lift  the  weight  at  each  turn  the  body 
makes.  If  the  force  necessary  to  lift  the  weight,  in  such  cases,  be 
Dot  greater  than  the  difference  between  rolling  and  sliding  fric- 
tions, an  advantage  will  be  gained. 

(4.)  If  the  body  be  of  such  a  figure  that  it  cannot  advantage- 
ously be  made  to  roll,  it  may  be  set  upon  rollers,  and  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  due  to  their  diameters  and  mode  of  motion, 
will  be  attained.  The  body,  in  moving  forward,  will  leave  the 
rollers  behind  it,  which  must  therefore  be  lifted  and  carried  for- 
ward to  receive  it  again  ;  hence  this  method  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, confined  to  short  distances.  When,  however,  the  weight  is 
very  great,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other  practica- 
ble means  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  greUt  rock,  that  forms  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was 
moved  a  distance  of  several  versts,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found  imbedded,  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  upon  small  spheres  of 
metal,  laid  in  a  trough  ;  and  after  it  was  transported  to  the  city, 
was  carried  by  the  same  method  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
set  up.  The  removal  of  this  vast  mass  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation. 

(5.)  When  rollers  are  inapplicable,  the  weight  to  be  moved 
may  be  laid  upon  a  wheel  carriage  :  here,  besides  the  diminution 
of  friction  which  is  obtained,  a  mechanical  advantage  is  gained, 
equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  its 
axle. 

(6.)  The  use  of  wheels  being  attended  with  this  mechanical 
advantage,  the  extremities  of  their  axles  may  be  made  to  rest 
upon  the  circumferences  of  other  wheels,  by  means  of  which  a 
similar  advantage  may  be  gained,  or  may  be  made  to  press  against 
revolving  bodies,  instead  of  resting  in  cylindrical  sockets.  Sach 
applications  of  this  principle  are  called  friction  wheels,  and  fric* 
tion  roUers. 

16 
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The  most  beautiful  application  of  this  kind,  is  that  which  was 
adapted  by  Atwood  to  his  machioey  which  has  already  been  spo- 
ken of  in  §  95.  In  this  apparatus,  the  extremities  of  the  axles  - 
of  the  wheel,  over  which  the  cord,  that  connects  the  weights^ 
passes,  are  made  each  to  rest  upon  the  circumference  of  tvvo 
other  wheels,  and  a  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  in  the  ratio 
that  bas  just  been  mentioned.  By  this  arrangement,  the  friction 
is  rendered  wholly  insensible,  and  interferes  in  no  appreciable 
degree  with  the  results  of  the  experiment 

In  the  patent  blocks  of  Garnett,  the  axles,  instead  of  mc^iog 
in  cylindrical  sockets,  rest  each  upon  six  friction  rollers,  arranged 
in  a  box,  and  by  this  means  a  similar  advantage  is  gained. 

An  attempt,  founded  upon  similar  principle^,  is  now  making 
by  Wynans  of  New-Jersey,  and  applied  to  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  advantage  of  wheels  ceases,  when 
their  effective  friction  becomes  greater  than  that  of  their  circum- 
ferences upon  the  surfaces  upon  which  they  move.    This  is  the  ' 
case  upon  hard  smooth  substances,  such  as  ice,  in  which  case 
sledges  are  to  be  preferred  to  wheel  carriages. 

(7.)  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a  very  great  diminution  of 
the  rubbing  surface  is  attended  with  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
friction,  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases.  Thus  :  where  the  surfaces  are  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  no 
penetration,  even  where  progressive  motions  are  employed,  the 
moving  body  may  have  its  surface  diminished  almost  to  an  edge. 
Of  an  application  of  this  sort,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of 
skates.  In  rotary  motions,  the  application  of  this  principle  is 
more  easy.  Thus  :  although  in  machinery,  generally,  the  axles 
must  be  of  a  certain  size,  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  and  often  the  action  of  other  pressures  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  these  weights  and  pressures  become  so  small  in  the 
case  of  part  of  the  train  of  wheels  in  the  common  watch,  that 
the  bearing  of  the  axles  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  points 
that  can  be  made  on  hardened  steel.  These  points,  instead  of 
resting  in  sockets,  are  supported  in  small  shallow  cups  of  a  hard 
material,  agate,  ruby,  or  diamond.  In  motions  of  oscillation  upon 
axes,  the  axis  may  take  the  form  of  an  edge  of  steel,  and  may  be 
made  to  rest  upon  a  cylindrical  surface,  or  even  upon  a  polished 
plane  of  some  hard  material ;  of  this  we  shall  hav6  instances  iii 
the  Balance  and  the  Pendulum. 

126.  Friction  is  by  far  the  most  influential  of  the  causes,  by 
which  bodies  moving  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  brought 
to  rest.  If  supported,  they  experience  a  friction  from  the  body 
that  supports  them  ;  if  unsupported,  they  fall  to  the  earth,  either 
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in  a  vertical  or  inclined  direction  ;  if  in  a  vertical  direction,  the 
friction  they  meet  in  penetrating,  rapidly  destroys  their  motion, 
even  if  the  earth  be  soft  where  they  fall :  if  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, of  the  two  components  of  their  motion,  one  of  which  is 
perpendicular,  the  other  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  eartl^,  the 
former  is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  resistance  to  penetration,  the 
other  remains  to  carry  the  body  along  the  surface,  and  this  again 
would  be  finally  destroyed,  by  friction  against  the  surface,  eren 
did  DO  other  retarding  force  act. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Ov  THE  Stiffness  of  Ropes. 

187.  It  frequently  becomes  necessary,  in  practical  mechanics, 
to  bend  ropes  over  cylinders  and  rollers.  This  is  the  case  even 
in  some  of  the  elementary  machines.  When  ropes  are  thus  bent, 
they  always  oppose  a  resistance,  to  overcome  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  a  part  of  the  force  that  actuates  the  machine. 
This  resistance,  it  is  obvious,  may  vary  : 

(I.)  With  the  tension  of  the  rope,  or  the  weight  by  which  it 
is  stretched ; 

(2.)  With  the  quality  of  the  rope,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  its  materials,  and  the  manner  of  its  manufacture ; 

(3.)  With  the  size  of  the  rope  ; 

(4.)  With  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  over  which  it  is  bent. 

128.  The  best  experiments  on  this  subject  are  also  by  Cou- 
lomb. The  first  of  the  results  obtained  by  him  is  :  that  like  fric- 
tion, the  resistance  of  ropes  to  forces  applied  to  bend  them^  is  a 
constant  retarding  force.  The  deductions,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  stated,  are  as  follows,  viz.  : 

(1.)  The  resistances  ofropes  are  directly  as  the  tensions  to  which 
they  are  subjected  ; 

(2.)  The  resistance  is  greatest  in  ropes  that  have  been  strongly 
twisted,  in  ropes  coated  with  tar,  and  in  new  ropes.  The  ratio  of 
these  is  in  some  measure  included  in  the  next  circumstance. 

(3.)  The  resistance  increases  with  some  determinate  power  of 
the  diameter  of  the  rope,  which  we  shall  call  n : 

In  new  tarred  ropes,  n=2, 
In  new  white  ropes,    n=1.7, 
In  old  ropes,  n=1.5. 

(4.)  The  resistances  are  inversely  as  the  diameters  of  the  cylin- 
ders, around  which  the  ropes  are  bent. 

129.  When  a  rope  is  wound  more  than  once  around  a  cylinder, 
it  is  found  that  the  resistances  increase  in  geometric  progression. 

This  principle  is  frequently  applied  in  practice,  when  it  is 
wished  to  oppose  rapidly  increasing  resistances  to  moving  bodies : 
thus,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  vessel,  a  rope  is  turned  again 
and  again  around  a  post;  and  a  small  number  of  turns  will  be- 
come efficient  to  overcome  any  force  not  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  break  the  rope. 

The  resistance,  in  any  particular  case,  is  represented  by  the 
formula,  '  / 


m+pw,  (109) 

when  m  is  the  absolute  resistance  of  the  rope,  and  p  the  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  w,  that  is  necessary  to  be  added, in  order  to  oyer- 
come  the  increased  resistance  due  to  the  addition  of  a  weight. 

1 30.  To  furnish  data  for  the  application,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  a 
single  instance  calculated  from  the  experiments  of  Coulomb, 
whence,  by  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  resistance  of 
any  other  rope  may  be  calculated*  A  rope  not  tarred,  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  may  be  bent  around  a  cylinder  of  4  inches  in  diame-i 
ter,  by  a  weight  of  ^Vth  of  a  pound,  added  to  -gW  of  the  weight 
by  which  it  is  strained  ;  a  tarred  rope,  of  the  same  size,  requires 
a  weight  of  about  ^th  of  a  pound,  added  to  j^th  of  the  weight  by 
which  it  is  strained.  From  these  two  instances,  the  resistance  of 
any  other  rope  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  principles  that 
have  been  laid  down. 

The  sizes  of  ropes  are  usually  estimated  by  the  measures  of 
their  circumference,  as  1,  2,  3  inch,  Sic,  Hence  the  instances 
given  may  serve  as  units. 

The  resistance,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  will  be 

In  which  expression, /?,  ti^,  and  m  are  as  in  the  former  equation, 
and  have  the  values  given  in  our  instance  ;  n  is  the  power  from 
§  128  ;  cthe  circumference  of  the  rope ;  and  d  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  both  expressed  in  inches. 
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CHAPTER  VI- 
Or  THi  Mechanic  Powkrs. 

1 31.  A  machine  is  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  we  change 
isither  the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  a  force,  or  both  its  di- 
rection and  intensity.  The  general  principle  of  the  equilibrium 
of  ail  machines  whatsoever,  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  virtual  veloci- 
ties. By  th]s«  if  the  several  points  of  the  machine,  on  which  the 
forces  act,  were  each  to  be  supposed  to  move  under  the  action  of 
the  force  that  is  applied,  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  all  the  forces  into  their  several  velocities,  the 
latter  being  distinguished  as  positive,  or  negative,  according  to 
their  directions,  is  equal  to  0.  As  machines,  generally  speaking, 
have  a  fixed  point,  the  proposition,  in  conformity  with  §  71,  case 
5th,  becomes :  Equilibrium  will  exist  in  any  machine,  when  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  forces,  on  each  side  of  the  fixed  point, 
into  the  respective  virtual  velocities  of  their  points  of  application, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  similar  products  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fixed  point.  The  value  of  this  principle,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  properties  of  machines,  will  be  discussed  here- 
after. For  the  present,  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  by  more 
direct  methods  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ia 
th'e  more  simple  forms  of  machines. 

132.  Machines  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
are  the  elementary  parts,  of  which  all  compound  machines  are 
made  up,  by  combinations  of  various  descriptions  ;  they  are  also 
capable  of  being  used  singly.  These  simple  machines  are  called 
the  Mechanic  Powers. 

133.  The  Mechanic  Powers  are  six  in  number,  viz.  :  The  Le- 
ver, the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pulley,  the  Wedge,  the  Inclined 
Plane,  and  the  Screw. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  their  properties  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  principle ;  but  in  the  mode  that  has  been  chosen 
for  examining  their  conditions  of  equilibrium,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  properties  of  four  of  them  may  be  included  in  those  of 
two  others.  Hence  the  Mechanic  Powers  are  arranged  in  two 
divisions :  to  the  first  belong  the  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle, 
and  the  Pulley;  to  the  second,  the  Wedge,  the  Inclined  Plane, 
and  the  Screw. 
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0/  the  Lever. 

134.  A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar,  or  rod,  resting  apon  a  fixed 
txis  or  prop,  that  is  called  the  Fulcrum^  around  which  it  is  free 
to  move,  under  the  action  of  the  impressed  forces.  The  general 
condition  of  equilibrium,  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  forces 
whatsoever,  is  an  immediate  deduction  from  the  theory  of  the 
moments  of  rotation  in  §  34^  and  is  as  follows  : 

135.  In  any  lever,  whatsoever,  equilibrium  will  exist,  when 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  forces  applied  to  it,  on  one  side  of 
the  fulcrum,  into  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  that  point  upon 
their  respective  directions,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  similar 
products,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum.' 

Among  the  forces,  it  is  obvious, 4hat  the  weight  of  the  lever 
itself  may  be  included,  its  direction  being  a  vertical  line^  and  its 
point  of  application  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar. 

1 36.  The  properties  of  the  lever,  and  indeed  of  ail  the  simple  me- 
chanic powers,  are  most  usually  limited  to  the  case  of  the  action 
of  no  more  than  two  forces.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Power,  the 
other,  the  Weight.  By  the  Weight,  we  understand  the  rejsistance 
to  be  overcome ;  by  the  Power,  the  force,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
that  is  applied  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  the  usual  mode  of 
treating  the  theory,  the  bar  is  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  weight. 
The  points  of  application  of  these  two  forces,  and  the  fixed  point, 
or  fulcrum,  may  have  three  possible  positions  in  respect  to  each 
other,  and  we  hence  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  lever. 

(1.)  When  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weight. 
(2.)  When  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 
(3.)  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum. 

137.  If  the  lever  be  straight,  and  the  power  and  weight  act 
parallel  to  each  other,  equilibrium  will  exist,  when  the  power 
IS  to  the  weight  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective  distances 
from  the  fulcrum ; 

or  when  Po= W6.  (Ill) 

This  cas^  becomes  the  simple  one  in  §  22^  of  finding  the  point 
of  application  of  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces ;  for  the  fixed 
point  will  be  in  the  same  state,  as  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two ;  and  it  was 
there  demonstrated,  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
of  two  parallel  forces,  divides  the  line  of  application  into  parts 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 

138.  In  the  case  of  a  bent  lever,  or  when  upon  a  lever,  whether 
straight  or  crooked,  the  directions  of  the  power  a'nd  weight  are 
not  parallel,  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  two  forces  are  to 
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each  other  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  ful- 
crum upon  their  respective  directions. 

This  may  be  deduced  directly  from  (25),it*beinj5  again  obvious, 
•s  in  the  former  case,  that  the  fulcrum  must  be  the  point  of  the 
application  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  that  keep  the  lever 
in  equilibrio ;  and  by  that  equation  it  is  shown,  that  this  point  is 
situated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  it, 
upon  the  directions  of  the  two  forces,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 

139.  The  lever  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  still  the 
most  familiar  in  its  use  of  all  the  mechanic  powers.  The  instances 
of  its  practical  application  are  almost  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
their  being  named.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few,  merely  as 
illustrations  of  its  properties. 

(1.)  Of  the  first  kind  of  lever,  where,  as  in  the  figure  beneath, 
the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  we  have  in- 


stances in  the  common  crow-bar  and  handspike,  in  scissors,  po« 
kers,  pincers,  snufiers;  and  of  a  bent  lever  of  this  description,  in 
a  hammer,  when  used  for  drawing  nails.        '* 

(2.)  In  oars,  the  fulcrum  is  where  the  blade  strikes  the  water ; 
the  weight  is  applied  where  the  oar  rests  against  the  side,  and  the 
power  is  applied  by  taking  hold  of  the  opposite  extremity ;  hence 


-w 
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they  are  levers  of  the  second  kind,  in  which,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight 

The  rudders  of  ships  act  upon  similar  principles*  Of  the  same 
kind  of  lever,  cutting  knives  fixed  at  one  end,  doors  moving  upon 
their  hinges,  the  manner  in  which  a  weight  is  borne  upon  a  wheel- 
barrow, nut-crackers,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  In  these 
two  first  kinds  of  lever,  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  ful- 
crum is  greater  than  that  of  the  weight ;  Jience  the  weight  has  a 
greater  intensity  than  the  power,  when  the  two  are  in  equilibrio, 
and  thus  the  power  is  capable  of  overcoming  a  resistance  greater 
than  its  own  measure. 


*• 
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(3.)  Of  the  third  kind  of  lever,  in  which,  as  represented  on 
the  figure,  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  we 


have  examples  in  the  common  tongs,  In  sheep  shears,  in  the  man- 
ner a  ladder  is  raised  against  a  wall.     In  this  kind  of  lever,  the 
power  being  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  the  weight,  the  former 
must  have,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  a  greater  intensity  than 
the  latter.     In  the  two  first  kinds  of  lever,  theoi^Ci  given  power 
will  raise  a  greater  weight,  or  overcome  a  greater  resistance  than 
it  can  when  it  acts  directly;  while,  in  the  third  kind  of  lever, 
the  weight  raised,  or  the  resistance  overcome,  is  less  than  the 
power  is  capable  of  doing,  if  it  act  without  the  intervention  of 
the  lever.     If  the  several  figures  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  advantages  in  the  two  first  cases,  and  this  disadvantage 
in  the  last,  arc  compensated  by  the  difierence  in  the  velocities  of 
the  points  ofapplication,  in  case  motion  should  take  place.  These 
velocities  will  be  represented  by  the  arcs  described.  These  are  to 
each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  respective  circles,  of  which  they 
are  similar  arcs,  and  as  their  radii  are  the  arms  of  the  levers,  that 
are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  forces  applied  at  their 
extremities,  the  product-of  the  weight  into  its  velocity,  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  power  into  its  velocity.     This,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  is  no  more  than  a  case  oftlie  general  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities.     Hence,  whenever  intensity  of  force  is  gained  by 
means  of  the  lever,  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  an  equal  loss  of 
velocity ;  and  where  velocity  is  gained,  it  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  power.  A  similar  inquiry  into  the  velocities,  with  which 
the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  weight  would  move,  in 
the  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed,  would  show  that 
the  same  relation  exists  between  the  intensity  of  force,  and  the 
velocities  lost  or  gained  in  actual  motions. 

140.  The  Balance  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the 
lever.  It  is  no  more  than  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  with  arms  of 
equal  lengths,  resting  upon  a  fulcrum.  To  the  two  extremities 
are  attached  pans,  or  scales,  in  which  heavy  bodies  may  be  placed. 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  when  the  two  weights  are  equal,  the  ba- 
lance will  be  in  equilibrio  under  their  joint  actron.  If  then  a 
certain  number  of  units  and  fractions  of  any  conventional  system 

17 
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of  standard  weights,  be  in  one  of  the  scales,  it  will  juat  counter- 
poise a  substance  placed  in  the  other,  whose  weight  must  have  an 
equal  value  in  that  system.  Hence,  by  means  of  a  balance,  the 
unknown  weight  of  any  articles  whatever,  may  be  determined 
by  the  aid  of  a  set  of  properly  graduated  weights. 

The  balance,  having  this  property,  is  of  the  most  extensive 
utility,  not  only  in  philosophical  inquiries,  but  also  in  every  va- 
riety of  trade,  in  which  the  articles  cannot  have  their  quantities 
determined  by  measures  of  length,  of  surface,  or  of  capacity, 
either  on  account  of  thoir  absolute  nature,  or  in  compliance  with 
custom. 

141.  It  is  difficult,  in  practice,  to  make  the  distances  between 
the  two  points  whence  the  scales  are  suspended,  and  the  fulcrum, 
exactly  equal.  Still  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  may  he  at- 
tained for  all  the  purposes  of  trade.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  balances,  either  by  accident  or  design,  have  arms  of  unequal 
lengths.  In  this  case,  the  error  may  be  detected  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  two  counterpoising  weights  from  one  scale  to 
the  other.  If,  when  thus  transferred,  they  are  still  in  equilibrio, 
the  balance  is  true,  if  they  are  not,  it  is  false. 

The  actual  weight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  false  balance, 
by  weighing  the  substance  whose  quantity  is  to  be  determined, 
successively,  in  the  two  scales.  Its  true  weight  will  be  the  geo- 
metric mean  between  the  known  weights  that  counterpoise  it,  in 
the  two  different  positions. 

Let  P  be  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance  whose  quantity 
is  to  be  determined  ;  W  and  W\  the  known  weights  that  counter- 
balance it  in  the  two  different  scales;  a  and  b  the  two  arms ;  then 
from  the  property  of  tfie  lever, 

Ta^Wb,  ^  (111) 

P6=W'a- 
whence 

pa=:WW', 

and  W:P:W'.  (112) 

When  a  balance  is  used  for  delicate  investigations,  any  error 
that  might  arise  from  an  inequality  in  the  arras,  is  readily  ob- 
viated by  a  simple  process.  The  body,  whose  weight  is  to  be 
determined,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  scales,  and  is  counterpoised 
by  a  substance  capable  of  minute  division^,  such  as  fine  sand,  placed 
in  the  other.  When  the  balance  has  been  brought  to  rest  in  a 
truly  horizontal  position,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  removed,  and 
weights  placed  in  the  same  scale,  until  they  counterpoise  the 
substance  that  remains  in  the  other  scale.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  body  whose  weight  is  required,  and  the  standard  weights 
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being  both  in  equilibrio  with«the  same  substance,  and  having 
acted  upon  the  same  arm  of  the  lever^  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
each  other. 

142.  The  properties  of  a  good  balance  are—' 

(1.)  That  it  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  when  loaded 
with  equal  weights,  and  in  an  inclined  position  when  the  weights 
are  not  equal ; 

(2.)  That  it  should  have  great  sensibility,  so  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded,  added  to  either 
scale,  shall  disturb  the  equilibrium  ; 

(3.)  That  it  should  be  stable,  or  soon  return  to  rest,  after  halv- 
ing been  put  in  motion  by  a  change  of  the  weights. 

These  properties  depend  in  part  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the 
point  of  suspension,  in  respect  to  the  positions  of  the  line  that 
joins  the  points  whence  the  scales  are  suspended,  and  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity ;  and  in  part  upon  accurate  mechanical  construc- 
tion. 

lea  the  figure  beneath,  let  A  and  B  be  the  points  whence  the 


seales  are  suspended;  G,  the  centre  of  gravity;  0,  the  centre  of 
suspension  ;  C,  the  point  where  the  lines  that  join  A,B,  and  0,G, 
intersect  each  other. 

If  the  points  0,C,G,  were  to  correspond,  the  balance  would 
be,  §  107,  in  a  state  of  indifference,  it  would  be  the  mdst  sensi* 
ble  to  variations  of  weight,  but  would  have  no  tendency  to  cotne 
to  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  higher  the  point  0,  the 
more  stable  will  be  the  equilibrium,  but  the  less,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  will  be  the  sensibility.  The  longer  the  arms,  the 
greater  will  be  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  weights,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  the  sensibility.  The  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  lowered  by  additional  weights  in  the  scales,  and  in  this  way 
also  the  sensibility  will  be  diminished. 

If  the  point  0  should  fall  below  C,  the  balance  will  be  unsteady; 
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but  if  below  both  C  and  O,  the  brfanee  will  be  in  a  state  of  tot- 
tering equilibrium,  and  will  bei liable  to  be  overturned. 

In  order  that  the  balance  shall  come  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  po^ 
tition,  not  only  must  its  arms  be  of  equal  lengths,  but  thej,  with 
the  scales  attached,  must  be  of  equal  weights. 

In  the  actual  construction  of  the  balance  it  is  important — 

(I.)  That  the  motion  shall  be  attended  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible :  this  is  effected  by  making  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the 
form  that  is  called  a  knife-edge.  A  prismatic  bar  of  hard  steel  is 
passed  through  the  beam  of  the  balance,  and  is  formed  into  an 
edgs  beneath,  by  the  intersection  of  two  convex  curves.  In  the 
common  balance,  this  is  made  to  rest  at  each  end  on  the  surface 
of  a  hollow  ring  or  cylinder. 

In  some  of  the  more  accurate  balances,  the  knife-edges  rest 
upon  planes  of  polished  agate.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  were 
queued  in  §  125,  in  which  the  friction  is  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
by  diminishing  the  rubbing  surface  to  a  mere  edge. 

As  the  friction  is  in  the  balance,  as  in  other  practical  cases,  pro- 
portioned to  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  weight  with  which  the  ba- 
lance is  loaded,  the  less  will  be  the  sensibility ;  and  the  latter  is,  as 
has  just  been  shown,  also  diminished,  by  the  lowering  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  To  obviate  this  defect,  some  balances  have  been  made 
with  a  sliding  weight  beneath  the  point  of  suspension,  by  chang- 
ing the  position  of  which,  the  balance  may  be  made  more  or  less 
sensible. 

(2.)  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  suspension,  and  the 
points  whence  the  scales  hang,  ous;ht  to  remain  exactly  the  same 
during  all  the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  This  is  sometimes  ef- 
fected by  suspending  the  scales  from  knife-edges  also.  These  are 
passed  through  the  ends  of  the. beam  with  the  edges  uppermost ; 
and  the  scales  are  hung  from  hooks  or  rings  that  rest  upon  them. 
Sometimes,  to  make  the  touching  surfaces  the  least  possible,  these 
rings  are  ground  on  the  inside  to  a  sharp  edge. 
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A  balance  of  a  good  coostructkip  is  represented  beneath. 


Id  some  of  the  best  lulances  by  Ramsden  and  Troughton,  the 
l»eam,  instead  of  being  i  bar,  is  made  of  the  form  of  two  similar 
and  etjual  hollow  cones,  joined  together  at  their  greater  bases. 


Such  a  figure  possesses  far  more  strength  than  a  solid  bar.  It 
lOKy,  therefore,  be  made  much  lighter  than  almost  my  other 
form.     U  is  said  that  these  instruments  weigh  so  well,  as  to  note 
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differences  of  one-millionth  |^  pf  the  weight  with  which  the 
scales  are  loaded. 

It  isy  however,  an  excellent  balance  that  will  weigh  to  the 
TWwth  of  the  weight' with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  generally 
speaking,  balances  do  not  weigh  more  nearly  than  from  ^yj^  to 
TvVTith  of  the  weight. 

Balances  of  different  sizes,  strength,  and  materials,  "have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  accuracy.  For  weighing  weights  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, then,  several  balances  will  be  necessary,  from  those  which 
tlirn  with  weights  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  to  those  which 
will  bear  several  tons. 

143.  Levers  may  be  combined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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forma  compound  machine,  as  is  the  case  in  the  figure. 

Here  the  power  P  would  be  in  equilibrio  with  a  force  acting 
at  W,  when  their  relation  was  inversely  as  their  distances,  or 

■  bat,  if  instead  of  a  weight,  the  end  W  be  made  to  act  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  another  lever,  whose  arms  are  p'  and  to',  then 

and  the  third  lever  will  have  the  foUowing  condition  of  oquili^ 
farium: 

W"p"=Wtr"; 
whence 

Pppy'rsWvirV  :  (118) 

therefore, 

In  a  combination  of  levers,  the  power  will  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  weight,  when  the  former  is  to  the  latter,  as  the  con- 
tinued product  of  all  the  arms  of  the  lever,  on  which  the  weights 
act,  is  to  the  continued  product  of  all  the  arms  on  which  the 
power  acts. 

144.  Combinations  of  levers  may,  upon  this  principle,  be  used 
as  weighing  machines:  for  if  the  relation  between  the  lengths  of 
their  several  arms  be  known,  the  relation  between  a  known 
weight,  acting  at  one  extremity  of  the  first  lever,  to  the  unknown 
mass  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  it  at  the  farthest  point  of  the 
system,  is  also  known ;  and  the  weight  of  the  latter  will  be  deter- 
minable. The  most  useful  applicacion  of  such  a  combination  of 
levers  is  in  the  platform  balance,  of  which  the  following  is  a  des* 
cription : 
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AB  is  a  sectioQ  of  a  platform  of  wood,  of  a  rectangular  ahape^ 
resting  upon  a  frame  represented  at  H  and  I.  CP'',  CT",  are  levers 
of  the  second  class,  having  their  fulcrums  at  C  and  C\  Of  these 
there  are  four,  diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  platform,  in  the 
direction  of  its  semi-diagonals,  to  the  four  corners.  At  W  and 
W,  upon  the  two  that  are  represented  in  the  section,  are  pins, 
which,  by  a  small  motion,  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
platform,  and  thus  may  be  made  to  raise  it  from  the  frame,  and 
bear  its  wei«rht  with  that  of  the  articles  to  be  weighed.  The  ex* 
tremities  of  these  four  levers  rest  upon  a  bar  at  P",  which  is  sup- 
ported at  the  point  W",  by  another  lever  of.the  second  class  DP'. 
The  last  is  connected  by  a  wire  reaching  from  the  extremity 
P',  of  its  longer  arm,  to  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever  of  the  first  class  ; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  scale,  S,  is  suspended.     A  weight 

? laced  in  the  scale  S,  will  raise  the  point  P',  and  with  it  the  bar 
^";  and  the  rise  of  the  latter  will  cause  the  weight  of  the  plat- 
form, and  the  articles  with  which  it  is  loaded,  to  press  upon  the 
pins  W,  W.  Thus  a  small  weight  in  the  scale,  S,  will  be  in 
equilibrio  with  a  large  one  on  the  platform  AB,  and  their  rela- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  formula  (113).  The  lever,  P'D,  is 
generally  placed  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it 
is  represented,  projecting  beyond  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
rectangle :  and  it  is  evident,  from  mere  inspection,  that  the  four 
levers,  P"C,  &e.  act,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 
concerned,  as  a  single  one.  Four  are  used,  in  order  to  bear  the 
platform  at  a  suflScient  number  of  points,  and  cause  It  to  rise  and 
fall  parallel  to  itself. 

145.  A  Steelyard  is  another  modification  of  the  first  kind  of  le- 
ver, which  is  also  used  as  a  weighing  machine.  The  lever  in  this 
case  has,  as  represented  in  thefigureon  the  next  page,  unequal  arms. 
To  the  shorter  of  these,  the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  attached,  and 
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.^^^m^    **•  weight  is  determined  by  means 
Rm^i iT"**^^^*^^^    of  a  constant  known  weight,  that  is 

^*'    -— -■- --i     moved  to  different  dista&eef  fron^ 

j^  the  fulcrum^  until  it  be  in  equili- 

^fl  brio  with  the  substance  to  be  weigh- 

^1  ed.    If  their  distances  from  the  ful- 

■■  erum  be  equal,  the  two  weights  are 

equal ;   if  the  constant  weight  be  twice  as  far  from  the  ful- 
crum as  the  fixed  point,  whence  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  latter  weighs  twice  as 
much  as  ihe  former  :  and  thus,  as  the  distance  of  the  constant 
weight  varies  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  unknown  weight 
will  VRry  as  those  distances.     The  longer  arm  of  the  steelyard  is 
therefore  cut  into  equal  divisions,   and  the  unknown   weight 
is  determined  by  the  distance  at  which  the  constant  moveable 
weight  is  from  the  fulcrum,  at  the  time  equilibrium  takes  place. 
The  constant  weight  is  suspended  from  the  lever,  by  means  of 
a  hook  or  ring  that  is  cut  beneath  into  a  sharp  edge,  to  enable  it 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  notches  that  form  the  divisions  of  the  longer 
arm.     Hence  there  is  danger  of  these  divisions  being  cut  and 
widened,  until  the  instrument  ceases  to  give  true  indications.  So^ 
also,  when  the  lever  is  inclined,  the  distance  of  the  constant  weight 
varies.  In  few  cases,  indeed,  can  the  steelyard  be  depended  upoR 
for  giving  as  true  a  measure  of  weight  as  the  balance.     If  a  scale 
be  suspended  by  knife-edges,  from  the  longer  arm  of  an  unequal 
lever,  weights  placed  in  it  will  have  a  value  in  determining  the 
weight  of  a  substance  suspended  from  the  shorter  arm,  as  much 
greater  than  their  true  value,  as  the  shorter  arm  is  less  than  the 
longer.  Upon  this  principle  they  may  be  graduated  ;  and  a  weigh- 
ing machine,  thus  constructed,  will  have  an  advantage  over  a 
balance  when  very  great  weights  are  to  be  determined  ;  for  the 
short  arm  will  be  less  liable  to  break  under  their  action  than  the 
arm  of  a  balance,  and  the  load  upon  the  knife-edges  will  be  much 
less. 

146.  Were  there  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  lever,  it 
could  be  set  in  motion  by  the  smallest  addition  either  to  the  pow- 
er or  the  weight;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  friction  will 
interpose.;  and  if  the  weight  be  set  in  motion  by  the  power,  (he 
latter  must  first  receive  an  addition  to  its  intensity,  when  merely 
in  equilibrio,  which  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the 
friction  ;  and  in  case  it  is  desired  that  the  weight  shall  set  the 
power  in  motion,  the  former  must  first  receive  a  similar  addition, 
in  ord^r  to  be  ready  to  cause  motion  by  the  smallest  new  accession 
of  force. 
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In  the  lever^  the  general  equation  of  equilibrium  is 

if  we  let  the  resistance,  whatever  be  its  nature,  =R,  and  let  Rr  be 
its  moment  of  rotation,  then  in  the  case  in  which  the  system  is 
rsady  to  be  set  in  motion, 

Pp=Ww::fRr,  *     (114) 

which  will  be  a  general  condition  in  all  machines  whatsoever. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  the  lever : 


Let  AB  be  the  lever  acted  upon  by  the  parallel  forces  P  and  W, 
and  turning  upon  the  cylinder  C,  as  an  akle ;  call  the  arms  pand 
w.  Let  the  power,  P,  be  on  the  point  of  setfmg  the  weight,  W,  in 
motion.  The  pressure  on  the  axle  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces,  P  and  W ;  resolve  this  resultant  into  two  forces, 
one  of  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  axle,  the  other  a  normal.  Let 
m  be  the.  angle  the  tangential  force  makes  with  the  direction  of 
the  resultant,  the  two  components  are 

(P+W)  COS.  m, 

(P+W)  sin^  m ; 

that  part  of  the  friction  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  motion* 
will  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  friction,/,  as  the  latter  of  these 
components  to  the  whole  pressure,  or  will  be 

y];P+W)  sin  m. 


and  sin.  m= 


whence  the  friction  becomes 

V(l+/»)'  ("*) 

and  as  r  is  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  Rrinthe  gene- 
ral formula  (114)  becomes 

_      /r(P+W) 

and  the  condition  of  the  state  of  the  machine,  in  which  motion  is 
about  to  begin,  is 

Pf^Wiry^^jrj.  (117) 
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The  co-efficient,/,  is  m  roost  caaes^  bo  simll  a  iiiBction«  that  iti 
squarot/^  may  be  neglected,  in  which  case  the  formula  becomes 

Pp=Ww+A(P+W);  (118) 

Of  the  Wheel  and  Axk. 

147.  The  Wheel  and  Axle,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  wheel 
firmly  connected  to  an  axle,  and  moving  with  it  upon  a  common 
axis.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ; 
the  weight  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  lever  having  its  fulcrum  in  the  axis,  and 
the  power,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  will  be  to  the  weight,  as 
the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or 

Po=W6.  (119  a) 

But  as  the  circumferences  of  wheels  are  proportioned  to  their 
radii,  the  latter  part  of  the  proportion  may  be  changed  ;  and 
when  the  wheel  and  axle  is  in  equilibrio,  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  circumference  of  the  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  or 

P.2flra=W.2«'fe,  (1196) 

The  simplest  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  represented  be* 
neath.   In  it  the  power  is  applied  by  an  endless  rope  pacing  over 


M 


the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  to  a  rope  coiled 
or  wound  al'ound  the  axle.  Such  is  the  form  which  is  habitually 
used  in  our  warehouses. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  wheel  should  be  contiriuous :  a 
single  spoke,  or  several,  projecting  from  the  axle,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  axis  may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical ;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  an  axle  with  bars  or  spokes,  is  called  a  Windlass ;  in 
the  latter,  a  Capstan. 

The  windlass  used  in  ships  has  a  number  of  holes  cut  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  upon  four  different  parts  of  its  circumfe- 
rence ;  handspikes  or  bars  are  placed,  when  the  engine  is  to  be 
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used,  in  the  row  of  holes  th«t  is  uppermost,  and  men  springing 
to  lh««e  bars,  act  upon  them  partly  by  their  muscular  force,  and 
partly  by  their  weight.  It  is  therefore  an  applicalion  of  human 
force  that  requires  great  exertion,  and  produces  corresponding 
effects  for  a  short  time. 

The  windlass  which  is  used  by  well-diggers,  hasa  bar  ateach 
cod  i  this  bar  is  bent  at  right  angles,  in  order  to  furnish  a  con- 
venient handle  to  the  persons  that  work  it.  A  handle  thus  formed 
is  called  a  ff^inch,  and  is  of  frequent  application  in  many  useful 
eases.  . 

A  capstan  with  a  single  bar,  to  which  a  horse  is  harnessed,  ii 
often  used  on  the  shores  of  our  bays  and  rivers  for  the  purpose 
ef  drawing  Op  logs  and  balks.  In  a  ship's  capstan,  a  number  of 
bart  are  inserted  into  the  head,  in  the  manner  of  (he  spokes  of  t 


vhf^.  It  is  manoeuvred  by  men  placed  between  these  bars  and 
.Vdlkipg  oroun^-  The  exertion  is  therefore  moderate,  and  can  ba 
long  continued.  In  large  ships,  the  capstan  passes  through  the 
decks,  and  thus  a  gang  of  men  may  be  applied  to  it  on  each  deck. 
In  all  these  cases  the  weight  is  applied  to  a  rope  wound  around 
the  axle. 

14S.  A  aeries  of  wheels  and  axles  may  be  combined  together, 
u  in  the  figure,  by  meana  of  endless  ropes  or  bands ;  one  of  Ibeae 
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if  ptssed  oyer  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  the  eircnmfe- 
rence  of  the  axle  of  the  adjacent  wheel ;  the  number  of  bands  in 
the  >3ritem  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  wheels.  The 
action  is  identical  with  (hat  of  a  system  of  lerers.  The  power, 
therefore,  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  weight,  when  the  former 
is  to  the  latter,  as  the  continued  productof  the  radii  of  all  the  azlea 
is  to  the  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  wheels. 

149.  Wheels  and  axles  may  also  be  combined,  by  making  then 
turn  each  olher  by  the  friction  of  their  surfaces,  and  giving  thesa 
■uch  a  form  as  to  exert  a  direct  pressure  upon  each  other.  For 
this  purpose — 

(1.)  Prujecling  pieces  or  cogs,  as  In  the  figure,  may  be  adapted 


to  the  circumfereni'e  of  the  wheel,  and  the  axle  of  the  next  taay 
be  formed  of  two  parallel  circular  plates,  united  by  round  atares, 
arranged  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle :  such  an  arrangement 
ia  called  a  Cog-Wheel  and  Trundle :  or, 

(2.)  The  circumferences  of  both  the  wheels  and  axles  may  be 
cut  into  teeth,  as  in  the  figure  beneath.  Such  a  modification  it 
called  the  Wheel  and  Pinion. 
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In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  combination  of  leyert, 
of  which  this  is  an  obvious  application,  equilibrium  will  exist  in 
a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions^  where  the  power  is  to  the  weight, 
•9  the  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  pinions,  to  tha 
continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  wheels. 

Were  the  radii  of  the  pinions,  and  their  number  of  teeth,  exact 
aliquot  parts  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels,  and  of  their  number  of 
teeth,  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  same  tooth,  upon  its 
circumference,  would  fall  between  the  same  two  teeth  of  the 
pinion.  From  this  would  arise  an  unequal  wear.  To  prevent 
this,  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel  ought  to  be  such  as  is 
prime  to  the  number  of  teeth  upon  the  pinion.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  adding  one  additional  tooth  to  the  wheels.  A  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  then,  equal  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
roust  take  place  before  the  same  two  teeth  of  the  adjacent  wheel 
and  pinion  can  again  come  into  contact.  Such  an  additional 
tooth  is  called  the  Hunting  Cog. 

To  express  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  teeth :  The  power  must  be  to  the  weight  as  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  number  of  teeth  on  all  the  pinions  is  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  wheels. 

150.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  systems  of  wheels  and  pi- 
nions, that  the  teeth  should  have  a  proper  curvature,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  power  may  be  communicated  to  the  weight 
as  directly,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  is  possible.  It  would 
occupy stoo  much  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  detail- of  the.  con- 
struction of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  gene- 
ral principles  be  explained. 

We  shall  take  the  case  of  two  wheels  situated  in  the  same 
plane. 

Let  two  circles  touch  each  other,  each  being  moveable  around 
the  centre.  A  constant  force  in  the  direction  of  the  common 
tangent  of  the  two  circles,  would  make  the  circumference  of 
each  revolve  with  equ^l  velocities.  In  order  that  one  of  these 
circles  should  transmit  its  motion  to  the  other,  simple  friction 
might  at  first  be  sufficient,  but  this  would  speedily  wear  them 
away  and  thus  disunite  them.  In  practice,  then,  it  is  necessary, 
that  for  the  two  circles  that  touch  each  other,  two  others  described 
around  the  same  centres,  and  with  diameters  having  the  -same 
ratio  to  each  other,  should  be  substituted,  and  that  on  their  cir- 
cumferences should  be  placed  teeth.  These  teeth,  in  order  to  keep 
up  an  equable  communication  of  motion,  must  satisfy  this  con- 
dition :  that  in  the  action  of  the  teeth,  which  will  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  common  normal  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  the  two 
primitive  circles  shall  be  moved  as  if  they  were  propelled  by  a 
force  in  the  direction  of  their  common  tangent. 
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Let  Aer©  be  two  cttcles  whose  radii  are  AB,  BD,  Ihat  touch 

eaoh  other  at  the  point  B :  let  then 
be  fixed  upon  one  of  the  circles  a 
tooth  terminated  by  the  curve  BMi 
and  on  the  other  a  radius  AB,  the 
tooth,  in  turning,  will  move  the  r^ua 
of  the  other  circle  ;  the  condition  to 
ije  fulfilled  is  that  the  curve  BM  shsUI, 
in  all  its  positions,  touch  the  radius, 
and  the  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
BA,  at  the  point  of  contact,  shall  al- 
ways pass  through  the  fixed  point  B. 
The  curve  which  will  satisfy  the 
conditions,  is  an  epicyclmd,  formed 
upon  each  of  the  circles  by  a  point  ia 
the  other,  supposing  the  latter  to  move 
upon  the  circumfereoce  of  the  fornMr* 
in  the  same  manner  th&t  a  circle  novep 
upon  a  line  whea  th^  common  cycloid 
is  geqerated. 


Thus  in  the  Agure,  if  th?  ^^irclef  whose  radiuf  is  AB,  1^  sup- 
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poced  k)  ttkove  apcm  die  careumf^noe  of  thfe  cird^  DBF,  Ak 
point  F  will  describe  ain  epicycloid  DF£,  and  sbnie  portioii  of 
this  curve  will  be  the  proper  figure  to  give  to  the  projectioH  of 
the  teeth. 

The  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  formed  by  supposing  the  rs!^ 
dius  of  either  of  the.  circles  to  be  produced ;  and  that  the  point 
On  its  extremity,  shall*  whfle  the  epicycloid  is  described^  describe 
a  curve  such  as  GHI ;  this  will  give  a  form  proper  for  the  inter- 
val of  the  teeth.  The  two  curves  cannot  be  made  to  unite  except 
lit  an  ai^Ie ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  join  them  by  a  st)raight  linot 
which  is  a  common  tangent. 

If  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  wheels. have  their  forms  deteimined, 
the  teeth  of  the  other  will  no  longer  have  the  same  form,  but  mvLik 
be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  teeth  of  the  first,  in 
conformity  with  the  condition  we  have  stated. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  wheel  and  trundle,  the  staves  of  the 
latter  may  be  considered  as  teeth,  whose  sections  are  circular. 
In  this  case,  the  cavities  between  ^e  teeth  will  be  portions  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  staves  of  the  trun- 
dle ;  the  projections  will  be  curves  parallel  to  the  epicycloid  de- 
scribed upon  the  circle  whose  radius  is  BD,  by  the  circle  whose 
radius  is  AB.  ^         ^ 

However  regular  the  curves  may  be,  and  however  completely 
they  may  satisfy  the  prescribed  condition,  there  will  be  an  in- 
equality in  their  pressure  on  each  other.  This  inequality  may 
be  lessened  by  increasing  the  number,  and  lessening  the  size  of 
the  teeth.  In  cases  where  intensity  of  force  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  velocity,  this  inequality  becomes  less  and  less  percepti- 
ble at  each  addition  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  to  the  system  ;  but  in 
the  case  where  velocity  is  gained,  the  apparent  inequality  is 
multiplied  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  velocity. 

In  the  former  case,  the  successive  variations  will  be  repeated 
several  times  within  the  time  in  which  two  teeth  are  in  contact; 
in  the  latter,  they  will  be  found  to  affect  several  teeth,  each  of 
which  will  be  unequally  impelled. 

151.  The  circumferences  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  that  are  In 
contact  will  move,  as  has  been  seen,  with  equal  velocities;  thetr 
moments  of  rotation  are  therefore  proportioned  to  their  respective 
diameters.  Hence,  when  wheels  drive  pinions,  the  intensity  of 
the  force  is  diminished,  and  when  pinions  drive  wheels,  increased. 
In  the  former  case  velocity  is  gained,  in  the  latter  it  is  lost. 

153.  When  a  motion  is  to  be  changed  so  that  its  direction 
shall  lie  in  a  different  plane  from  that  in  which  the  forces  had  before 
acted,  the  wheel  and  pinion  offers  various  modes  of  effecting  the 
change*  Thus :  the  teeth  may  be  cut  upon  the  surface  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  and  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
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wheel  revolves ;  the  axis  of  the  pinion  must  then  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  the  motion  will  be  taken  off  at  right 
angles ;  suoh  a  wheel  is  called  a  Contrate  Wheel.  The  same  may 
be  effected  by  forming  the  teeth  upon  the  surfaces  of  two  conic 
frusta,  whose  axes  meet,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle, 
which  is  the  supplement  of  the  required  change  of  motion.  The 
figure  of  the  teeth,  in  this  case,  is  derived  from  a  curve  called  the 
spheric  epicycloid.  Such  wheels  are  called  Bevelled,  or  Mitre 
g;eering,  according  as  the  angle  their  planes  make  with  each  other, 
18  right  or  oblique. 

Let  VAB,  and  VAD  be  sections  of  right  cones ;  wheels  and 
pinions  constructed  upon  their  frusta,  will  have  the  same  me- 

Fig.  1. 


chanical  properties  as  if  they  were  in  one  plane.  They  will  be- 
sides change  the  direction  of  motion  to  a  plane,  making  an  angle 
with  that  in  which  the  original  motion  is  performed,  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  made  by  their  respective  axes,  VE,  and 
VG.  In  Fig.  1st,  the  motion  is  taken  off  at  a  right,  in  Fig.  2d, 
at  an  obtuse  angle. 
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In  the  figure  beneath,  a  pair  of  mitre  wheels,  with  their  teeth 
entering  into  each  other,  is  reprewoted. 


Such  wheels  are  sometimes  equal  in  size,  and  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  change  the  direction  of  the  motion. 

153.  In  the  original  and  simpler  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
friction  of  the  pivots  isestimated  exactly  as  we  have  done  it  in  the 
case  of  the  lever :  but  before  the  machine  can  be  ready  to  be  set  in 
motion,  an  additional  force  must  be  applied  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  rope  or  ropes.  In  the  capstan  and  windlass  there  is 
but  one  rope,  and  the  equation  of  final  equilibrium,  when  the 
amallest  force  added  to  the  power,  will  cause  motion  to  begin,  ia 

Pa=W6+^P+W)^+&  (m+p  W)  ;  (119c) 

in  which  expression,  a  is  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  b  that  of  the 
axle,  and  r  of  the  gud^^eon  on  which  the  motions  are  performed. 
Coulomb,  in  order  to  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  his 
theory,  and  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  practice,  calculates 
the  joint  resistances  of  the  friction,  and  the  rigidity  of  ropes,  in 
the  case  of  raising  8000  lbs.  by  means  of  a  capstan,  and  finds  that 
one  tenth  part  of  the  moving  power  must  be  expended  upon  these 

resistances. 

• 

154.  In.the  case  of  a  wheel  acting  upon  a  pinion,  or  upon  a 
trundle,  we  shall  not  enter  into'a  full  investigation  of  the  friction : 
the  old  practical  rule  of  allowing  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  power, 
applied  to  its  own  arm  of  the  lever  into  which  the  wheel  may  be 
reaolved,  having  been  found  to  correspond  with  the  reaults  of  the- 
ory.    A  similar  allowance  must  be  made  for  every  increase  in  the 

19 
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Qunker  of  wheals  and  pinions  in  the  system  ;  the  additional  fric- 
tion beingy  in  each,  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  force  the  wheel 
exerts  upon  the  pinion  it  drives. 

0/tie  Pulley. 

155.  A  Pulley  is  awheel,  moveable  upon  an  axis,  and  having 
a  groove  cut  upon  its  circumference,  over  which  a  cord  passes. 
It  ts  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case  that  supports  the  axle,  which  is 
called  its  Block.  The  block  may  be  either  fixed  to  a  firm  sup- 
port, or  moveable.  In  both  cases,  the  power  is  applied  to  one 
end  of  the  rope  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  pulley  No.  I,  the  weight 

No.  1.  No.  2. 


:p 

ir 

is  applied  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  rope,  in  the  moveable  pul- 
ley No.  2,  the  weight  is  suspended  from  the  box  or  block. 

In  the  fixed  pulley,  No.  1,  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
alone  changed,  for  the  power  and  weight  have  equal  moments 
of  rotation,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  acting  upon  the 
equal  arms  DC,  C£,  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  hence 

P=W.  (120) 

In  the  moveable  pulley  No.  2,  the  rope  is  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  fixed  support,  F  ;  this  may  also  be  considered  as  a  lever, 
but  the  fulcrum  is  not  at  the  centre,  but  at  the  point  D,  hence 

P  :  W  :  ;  DC  :  DE ; 

but  one  of  these  lines  being  the  radius,  the  other  the  diameter  of 
the  same  circle, 

P=J  W.  (121) 

In  the  moveable  pulley,  the  direction  of  the  force  P  is  not 
ehanged.  But  it  is  frequently  desirable  that  the  intensity  of 
the  power  shall  not  only  be  doubled,  but  that  its  direction  shall 


^ 
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be  changed.     In  order  to  effect  this  change,  a  fixed  pulley  nay 
be  combined  with  a  moveable  p^ley,  as  in  the  figure. 

-V       Hera  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  still 
"^  (he  same,  or 


156.  Pullies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable, 
may  be  combined  together  in  various  man- 
ners ;  thus,  as  in  the  system  beneath ;  for 
the  weieht  that  acts  upon  the  moveable  pulley 
-~y  A  J  may  be  substituted  a  rope  that 
"^  is  wound  around  a  second  pulley, 
B  ;  to  thiS|  in  like  manner,  a  rope 
passing  over  a  third  pulley,  C,  may 
be  applied,  and  the  weight  may 
be  attached  to  the  box  of  C  ;  the 
pulley,  A.  doubles  the  intensity  of 
the  power,  or 

P=iW'; 

the  pulley  B  does  the  same  to  the 
force  which  acts  upon  it^  which  is 
W;  and  hence 

The  pulley,  C  produces  the  same 
change  in  the  force  W",  therefore, 

W"=i  W ; 

whence  we  obtain 

P=iW. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  in  such 
a  system,  the  intensity  of  the  pow- 
er  is  increased  in  a  geometric  pro- 
gression, whose  common  ratio  is 
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8,  AOd  whose  namber  of  terms  is  the  number  of  moveable  pulHes. 
Hence,  in  a  system  whose  number  of  moveable  pulHes  is  n, 

2-(P)=±W.  (122) 

This  mode  of  combining  ptitlie^,  is  not  convenient  in  practice, 
and  hence,  in  spite  of  its  grreat  pAwer,  it  is  not  often  used.  A 
system  in  which  the  number  of  fixed  and  moveable  pullies  is 
equal,  and  all  the  moveable  and  all  the  fixed  pullies  are  combined, 
each  kind  in  a  single  block,  although  it  causes  a  less  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  power,  is,  on  account  ofits  great  convenience, 
in  much  more  extensive  use.  Such  a  system,  composed  of  three 
fixed  and  three  moveable  pullies,  is  represented  below.     It  will 
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be  easily  seeo  that  aa  the  rope  is  now  continuous,  the  intensity  of 
the  force  cannot  go  on  increasing  in  a  geometric  ratio.  To  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  equilibrium  :  the  weight  is  supported,  in 
this  case,  by  six  ropes,  or  rather  six  separate  parts  of  the  single 
rope;  each  of  t})^*m  ijtidcrgoes  a  tension  due  to  the  force  P;  they, 
by  their  united  efibrt,  support  the  weight,  which  is.  tl^r^ore, 
the  resultant  of  these  tensionsi  or  of  six  equal  and  parallel  forces; 
hence 

P=iW, 

and  foraoy  number  (n)  of  moveable  pullies,  *    •       -  •      1 

2»p=w,  .  '•;:,. 

w 

and  P=2^  (128) 

A  similar  system  may  be  formed  by  placing  all  the  pullies 
of  eaeh  kind,  in  a  box  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  axis  may  be 
the  same.  Their  axles,  however,  must  be  separate ;  for  they  will 
not  all  revolve  in  equal  times.  The  pair,  composed  of  one  fixed 
and  one  moveable  pulley,  nearest  to  the  power,  having,  attts^ir- 
eumference,  the  same  virtual  velocity  with  tiie  power;  while  the  » 
pair  nearest  to  the  weight  has  a  virtual  velocity  no  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  weight.     The  velocities  of  the  several  pairs  of 

I  sullies  will,  therefore,  be  as  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the 
ast  term  of  which  is  the  number  of  moveable  pullies. 

Out  of  this  varying  velocity  grows  an  unequal  wear  upon  the 
different  axles,  and^the  evil  would  not  be  diminished  by  making 
the  pullies  revolve  at  the  same  rate  ;  for  this  would  be  in  fact 
impracticable,  without  a  vast  increase  of  friction  growing  out  of 
the  dragging  of  the  rope  over  circumferences  having  naturally  ^ 

different  velocities,  but  which  would  be  thus  constrained  to  move 
at  the  same  rale  by  their  connexion.  « 

These  defects  are  obviated  in  the  blocks  of  White.  In  this, 
each  set  of  pullies  is  turned  out  of  a  single  piece  :  the  concentrie 
circles  in  the  figure  on  the  following  page,  are  the  projections  of 
the  pullies,  and  are  in  an  order  of  size  corresponding  to  the  se- 
ries of  natural  numbers.  Hence  a  common  rotation  upon  the 
same  fixed  axis  may  be  given  to  each  set  of  pullies,  which  will 
have  the  same  velocity  with  the  ropes  that  pass  over  them,  and 
a  single  axle  to  each  block  will  be  sufficient 
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The  modes  in  which  ptjllies 
may  be  comUned^inay  be  varied 
almost  infinitely  :  in  them  all, 
however,  the  same  principles  are 
applicable/  it  it  not  necessary 
then  that  we  should  pursue  their 
modifications  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent. 

157.  When  the  ropes  are  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  becomes  oblique, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  a  pulley  or 
system  of  pullies,  will  be  chang- 
ed. The  action  of  the  power 
and  weight  may,  .however,  be 
determined  in  all  cases  where  the 
angles  the  directions  of  the  ropes 
make  with  each  other  is  known, 
by  means  of  the  theorema  of  the 
Composition  and  Resolution  of 
Forces  §  12. 

158.  The  effect  of  friction  up- 
on pullies,  and  of  the  resistance  of 
ropes,  may  be  calculated  upon 
the  principles  that  have  already 
been  laid  down,  in  the  case  of  the 
wheel  and  axle.  In  a  single  pul- 
ley, the  equation  of  the  state  in 
which  the  smallest  additional 
force  will  cause  motion,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  wheel  and  axle, 
except  that  the  radius  of  the 
gudgeon  r  in  (119c)  becomes  the 
same  as  b,  and  the  formula  is 

?a=Wh+(P+W)Jh+b{m+pW),  (124) 

In  a  complex  system  of  pullies,  this  becomes  difiBcult  of  ap- 
plication. If,  however,  we  assume,  1.  That  all  the  ropes  are 
parallel;  2.  That  all  the  wheels  and  all  their  axles  are  equal  in 
diameter  ;  3.  That  the  function  /,  which  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  the  friction  to  the  pressure,  is  very  small ;  4.  That  the 
Resistance  of  the  rope  is  proportioned  to  its  tension,  and  that 
hence,  in  formula  (124)  m==0.  Upon  these  assumptions,  mak- 
ing n=the  number  of  moveable  pullies.  and 
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ItM  ezpnmion  for  the  rtkle  ia  which  tha  imtllMt  addition  tp  the 
powar  will  caas*  mMion,  may  be  found  to  be 

The  friction  of  piilties  has  been  considerably  lessened  \^  an 
appticBtion  of  friction  wheels,  (see  §  125,)  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Garneit,  of  Bruaswick,  New-Jersey.  Their  plan  ia  represeoM 
beneath. 


The  axle  of  the  pulley,  it  will  be  seen,  res  la  upon  aix  wheeli, 
enclosed  in  a  box,  and  the  friction  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
the  diameters  of  these  wheels  to  the  diameters  of  their  axles. 

0/1  he  Wedge. 

159.  The  Wed^e  is  a  trianf^tilar  prism,  of  some  hard  material, 
whosesectionis,f(enerallyspeaking,iiiosceles.  The  power  is  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  on  which  it  acts;  the  weif^t  is  t 
resistance  which  is  resolf  ed  into  two  parts,  each  of  .which  acta 
perpendicularly  upon  the  other  two  faces  of  the  wedge.  In  or- 
der that  equilibrium  shall  exist,  these  forces  must,  §  14,  converge 
to  ■  point  within  the  wedge,  and  must  be  to  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  of  the  triangular  section  on  which  Ihey  act. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  from  §  14,  that  three  oblique  forces 
can  only  be  in  equilibrio  when  they  converge  to  a  point,  and 
three  such  forces  are  proportioned  in  magnitude  to  the  tbre« 
sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  forces. 
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160.  In  an  isosceles  wedge,  the  weight  is  applied  to  the  two 
^qual  sides,  the  third  side  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  wedge; 
•pd  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  wedge  is  to  twice  the  length  of 
either  of  its  sides.  This  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  gene- 
ral proposition,  and  has  the  form  of  the  following  equation,  a 
being  the  thickness  of  the  wedge,  and  b  the  length  of  either  of 
its  sides. 

Yfa 

161.  The  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge  is  of  little 
use  in  practical  mechanics,  for  it  is  generally  used  in  splitting  or 
cleaving,  and  is  rarely,  or  never,  acted  upon  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  a  force,  but  is  impelled  by  a  moving  body  striking 
against  it  at  intervals,  or  as  it  is  styled,  by  percussion.  The  ef- 
fects, in  this  case,  are  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  moving 

•body  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity.  For  the  aggre- 
gatTon  of  the  particles  of  the  body  into  which  it  is  thus  driven, 
may  be  considered  as  a  constant  retarding  force,  and  from  (616) 


a« 


it  therefore  appears,  that  the  distance  to  which  a  body,  retarded 
by  a  constant  force,  will  go,  before  it  loses  its  whole  velocity,  is 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  its  velocity  j  hence  thestriking  body 
will  continue  to  impel  the  wedge,  until  the  latter  has  produced 
an  action  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  former,  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  its  velocity. 

The  effect  of  the  wedge  is  still  farther  increased  hy  the  agita- 
tion produced  by  collision,  among  the  particles  of  the  body  into 
which  it  isdriven;  they  are  by  thisaclion  more  easily  penetrated^ 
as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  repeated  blows  will  destroy  the 
aggregation  of  the  strongest  substances.  This  total  destruction 
of  aggregation  is,  however,  only  finally  effected  by  numerous 
shocks,  unless  they  be  of  great  intensity  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  force  of  asigregation  becomes,  so  soon  as  the  earlier 
blows  cease  to  be  felt,  as  strong,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  was  at 
first.  Hence,  in  the  act  of  splitting  or  cleaving  bodies  by  a 
wedge,  the  body  closes  forcibly  upon  the  wedge  at  the  instant  the 
striking  body  ceases  to  act,  and  by  its  pressure,  produces  a  fric- 
tion, sufficiently  great  to  retain  the  wedge  in  the  position  to 
which  it  has  been  driven.  This  great  friction  adds  another  most 
important  property  to  the  wedge,  namely  :  that,  although  im- 
pelled by  an  intermitting  force,  it  does  not  return  back  to  its 
original  position,  when  that  force  ceases  to  act,  but  retains  all 
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the  ftdvftotage  derived  from  prerious  impulflet,  to  the  whole  of 
which  anj  new  impube  w  superadded. 

168.  The  valuable  applications  of  the  wedge  are : 

(1.)  To  all  splitting  and  cleaving  instruments^  and  to  every 
variety  of  edge  tools. 

(2.)  To  obtain  great  pressures  by  means  of  small  forees,  wedges 
being  driven  between  a  firm  obstacle  and  the  body  to  be  eom- 
pressed. 

A  printing  press  by  Rust,  of  New-Tork,  is  also  an  applica- 
tion of  the  wedge.     The  two  rollers,  A  and  B^  fall  into  eavities 


of  the  wedge  CDEF,  and  are  fixed,  one  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame,  the  other  to  the  platten.  When  the  press  is  to  be  set  in 
action,  the  small  end,  CD,  of  the  wedge  is  drawn  out  by  a  com- 
bination of  levers,  the  rollers  then  slide  along  the  plane  faces  of 
the  wedge,  and  a  great  pressure  is  produced. 

(3.)  To  raise  great  weights  to  asmall  height :  each  successive 
impulse  applied  to  the  wedge  raises  the  weight  a  small  distance, 
whence  it  does  not  again  fall  *,  for  the  friction  retains  the  wedge 
in  its  place,  until  a  new  blow  be  struck. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  applications  of  the 
wedge,  is  to  the  lifting  blocks  of  Seppings,  by  means  of  which 
the  vast  weights  of  the  largest  ships  can  be  raised  and  supported, 
when  placed  in  dock  for  repair.  A  section  of  these  blocks  is  re- 
presented beneath. 


A  modification  of  these  blocks,  which  is  said  to  be  even  more 
convenient  in  use,  has  been  invented  by  Thomas^  an  engioeer  io 
the  employ  of  the  American  Navy  Department. 

(4«)  There  is  an  application  of  the  wedge  that  is  called  the 
LewiSy  which  is  employed  in  speedily  attachiog  great  weights  to 

20 
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the  engines  that  are  employed  to  move  them.  In  a,large  stone^ 
fpr  instance,  a  hole  of  the  figureof  a  truncated  cone,  that  does  not 
differ  much  from  a  cylinder,  is  cut,  the  larger  base  forming  its 
bottom  ;  into  this  is  dropped  an  instrument  of  the  following  form. 
A  cylinder  is  cut  by  two  pUnes  equally  inclined  to  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  its  axis,  and  when  the  three  pieces  are  laid  together, 
the  whole  has  the  exact  cylindrical  form.  A  section  of  this  in- 
strument is  represented  beneath;  the  side  AB  is  placed  lowest, 
and  a  force  applied  to  the  ringC;  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 

C 


B 

wedge-formed  piece,  will  be,  to  force  the  outer  pieces  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavity,  and  the  pressure  thus  produced,  will  cause  so 
much  friction  as  to  prevent  the  apparatus  from  being  withdrawn 
by  any  force  not  sufficient  to  break  the  substance  in  which  the 
hole  is  cut.  By  this  simple  and  ingenious  instrument,  stones  of 
several  tons  in  weight  may  be  firmly  and  suddenly  attached  to 
engines  employed  to  raise  them,  and  as  instantly  detached,  when 
their  weight  is  supported,  and  no  longer  acts  upon  the  ring. 

163.  The  principle  of  the  wedge  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  pressures  upon  its  triangular  bases  as  well  as  upon  its  inclined 
faces,  and  to  bodies  of  pyramidal  and  conical  figures :  in  all  of 
these,  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  a  succession  of  blows,  as 
in  the  simple  triangular  prism ;  and  friction  acts  in  the  same 
manner  to  prevent  their  being  withdrawn.  Of  this  form,  we  find 
applications  in  all  piercing  tools,  and  in  nails,  spikes,  treenails, 
mod  other  similar  instruments ;  they  are  employed  for  uniting 
the  parts  of  such  bodies  as  permit  them  to  penetrate  without  any 
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great  difficulty,  when  driven  by  sQccessive  blows,  yet  which 
close  and  retain  them  in  their  place,  by  means  of  great  friction. 

164.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated  in  speaking 
of  the  applications  of  this  mechanic  power,  that  friction,  although 
it  always  resists  the  action  of  any  power  whatever ,upon  machines 
formed  of  such  materials  as  nature  furnishes,  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, an  absolute  loss.  Indeed,  few  of  the  mechanie  powers 
could  act,  were  there  no  friction ;  the  friction  of  the  ropes,  in 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  in  the  pulley,  causes  the  cylinders  on 
which  they  rest,  to  turn  ;  and  all  the  most  valuable  applications 
of  the  wedg;e,  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  usefulness  from 
the  action  of  friction.  So  also  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  of  the  two 
remaining  powers  would  be  of  little  use,  were  it  not  for  its  friction. 

The  parts  of  machines,  of  buildings,  and  other  mechanical 
structures,  could  not  be  held  together  were  it  not  for  friction  ; 
and  we  shall  find  instances  in  which  systems,  that  would  other- 
wise  be  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium^  are  rendered  stable  by 
friction. 

165.  The  friction  which  attends  the  use  of  the  most  valuable 
applications  of  the  wedge,  is  Aot  such  as  can  be  reduced  to  cal- 
culation, nor  indeed  is  it  important  that  it  should. 

0/ihe  Inclined  Plane. 

166.  The  Inclined  Plane  is  an  instrument  formed  of  a  plane 
surface,  in  any  position  whatsoever,  except  parallel  or  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon.  A  body,  placed  upon  such  a  suiface,  is 
actuated  by  its  own  weight,  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  which,  being  a  constant  force,  would  cause  it 
to  descend,  as  shown  in  §  47,  with  uniformly  accelerated  velo- 
city ;  its  descent  is  retarded  by  a  constant  force  consisting  in  the 
resistance  of  the  plane.  These  two  forces,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  §  56,  have  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  the  length 
of  its  base,  or  of  the  cosine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon, to  unity,  or 

-p  =C08.  t. 

The  force  with  which  the  body  tends  to  descend  the  jdane, 
may  be  represented  by  W  sin.  t ;  and  as  the  power,  if  applied  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  in  the  surface  of  the  plane,  in 
which  the  body  would  tend  to  descend,  must,  in  order  to  cause 
equilibriuRi,  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  tends  to 
descend 

P=W  sin.  i.  (IJT) 
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The  •ioe  of  ih^apgleof  iooliDfttion  U  the  ratio  between  the  length 
of  the  plaoe  and  its  height,  henoe : 

167.  In  an  inclined  plane,  the  power,  when  in  equilibrio  with 
the  weight,  must  have  to  it  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  plane 
to  its  length.  The  inclined  plane,  in  this  case,  may  be  considered 
as  a  wedge  in  equilibrio,  under  the  action  of  three  forces,  the  re- 
lation between  two  of  which,  will  determine  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium. 

But  a  weight  may  be  supported  upon  an  incliued  plane,  when 
the  direction  of  the  power  is  not  parallel  to  the  plane.  In  this 
case,  the  power  must  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  one  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  latter 
has  no  effect,  and  the  support  will  be  wholly  due  to  the  former 
of  the  two  components.  By  §  13,  the  value  of  this  component 
will  be,  calling  the  angle  the  direction  the  power  makes  with 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  a, 

P  cog.  a ; 
and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be  represented  by  the  ana- 
logy 

P  cos.  aiVf  iihil,  (1S8) 

in  which  h  is  the  height,  and  /  the  length  of  the  plane;  and  there- 
fore, 

P  cos.  o=W  sin.  t. 
If  the  former  act  parallel  to  the  base 

and 

'  P=Wtan.  »;  (129) 

if  we  call  the  length  of  the  base  by  we  have 

h 
-r=tan.  i ; 

therefore, 

P  :  W  :  :  fc  :  6 ;  or  (ISO) 

when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  horizontal  base  of  the  plane, 
equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  to  the  length  of  the  base. 

168.  The  inclined  plane  is  a  mechanic  power  of  a  frequent, 
nay,  of  almost  constant  application,  in  cases  almost  too  numerous 
to  be  recited.  Thus:  we  take  advantage  of  natural  slopes  to 
raise  bodies  upon  them,  with  powers  of  less  intensity  than  they 
would  require  if  raised  vertically.  We  lift  weights  into  wheel 
carriages  by  temporary  inclined  planes,  formed  of  parts,  either 
fixed  or  moveable,  with  which  they  are  furnished.    la  raiaiog 
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weights  from  cellars,  or  from  ooe  story  of  a  bailding  to  another, 
we  convert  the  stairs  into  inclined  planes,  by  laying  skids  upoB 
them.  In  all  these  cases,  upon  the  principles  in  §  125,  we  aave 
friction  by  making  the  body  roll  instead  of  sliding.  We  may 
also  combine  this  mechanic  power,  in  the  case  of  roiling  bodies* 
with  a  modification  of  the  moveable  pulley  :  thus,  when  a  barrel 
is  to  be  raised  from  a  cellar,  after  laying  skids  upon  the  steps, 
and  thus  converting  them  into  an  inclined  plane,  we  take  a  cou^ 
pie  of  ropes,  and  making  them  fast  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  pass 
them  around  the  barrel,  and  bring  them  back  again  to  the  top  of 
the  plane :  a  force  applied  to  these  ropes  causes  the  barrel  to  re- 
volve like  a  roller,  and  the  intensity  of  the  power,  in  addition  to 
the  gain  it  acquires  from  the  plane,  is  doubled  by  the  action  of 
this  temporary  pulley.  Inclined  planes  are  also  frequently  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  power  to  coun- 
terbalance a  weight  of  greater  intensity  :  thus  in  saw-mills,  the 
logs  are  drawn  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sawn,  upon  a  fix- 
ed inclined  plane.  This  principle  has  also  been  applied  in  the 
cases  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals.  In  Morton's  Marine  Rail- 
way, vessels  of  great  size  are  drawn  from  the  water  upon  an  in- 
clined plane,  by  a  power  exerted  through  the  intervention  of  mo- 
difications and  combinations  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

169.  The  friction  of  the  inclined  plane  is  easily  determined, 
for  it  is  always  a  function  of  the  pressure  ;  and  the  state  in  which 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  power  will  cause  motion,  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula, 

P=W  Bin.  t+/co8. 1.  (131) 

Of  i he  Screw. 

170.  The  Screw  is  a  mechanic  power  that  may  be  considered 
to  be  formed,  as  in  the  figure,  by  wraj^ping  an  inclined  plane 


P 


around  a  cylinder :  it  is  composed  of  a  spiral  ridge  or  thread  up- 
on the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  which  cuts  every  line  that  can  be 
drawn  upon  its  surface,  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  at  an  equal  angle. 
The  weight  is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
power  acts  to  turn  the  screw  around  ;  thus  tending  to  propel  the 
weight  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  screw;  it  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  that  the  sore^.  shall  move  in  a  cavity  to  which 
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its  thread  adapts  itself,  or  in  a  screw  formed  apon  the  surface  of  a 
hollofv  cylinder,  which  the  solid  screw  exactly  fills.  The 
weight  may  be  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  this  circle.  The  screw,  in  this  case, 
is  an  inclined  plane,  whose  height  is  the  distance  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  thread,  or,  as  we  usually  style  it,  the  distance 
between  the  thread ;  for  although  there  be  but  a  single  thread 
wound  around  the  cylinder,  yet,  as  when  we  view  it,  we  see  nume* 
rous  convolutions,  we  call  each  of  them  a  thread,  as  if  they 'were 
actually  separate.  The  base  of  Ihis  inclined  plane  is  the  circumfe* 
rence  of  the  screw,  hence  from  §  1 67,  the  power  is  to  the  weight, 
when  in  equilibrio,  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  is  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  screw.    It  is  far  more  usual  to  apply 


the  power,  as  in  the  figure,  to  a  lever  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  or  to  a  circular  head,  to  whose  plane  the  axis  of  the 
acrew  ia  a  normal.  In  this  case  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is^ 
ihat  the  power  be  to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  whole  circumference  described  by 
the  point  to  which  the  power  is  applied. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  threads  d,  the  circumference  of 
the  screw  c ;  call  the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  power 
at  the  circumference  of  the  screw,  W. 

By  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 

P  :  W  :  :  c  :  C ; 
whence 

W'= — . 

By  the  principle  just  laid  down  for  the  screw, 

W  :  W  :  :  rf  :  c  ; 

Wd 

and  W'=-;-;    ' 

c 

whence 

and  P  :  W  :  :  d  :  C  ;  /  ^^^^^ 


r 
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171.  Friction  affects  the  screw  in  the  same  manner  that  it  does 
the  wedge  ;  the  friction  of  the  solid  upon  the  hollow  screw  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  returning  after  the  power  ceases  to 
act.  Hence  the  screw  may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  wedge  is  used.  The  difference  in  their  use  is,  that  in 
the  wedge  the  power  most  frequently  acts  by  a  succession  of  blows ; 
in  the  screw  it  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  constant  force.  Hence 
the  latter  may  be  used  for  raising  great  weights  to  a  small  heighti 
and  is  the  most  frequent  instrument  used  for  accumulating  force, 
in  order  to  apply  it  to  pressure.  It  therefore  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  coining  engine,  the  notaries'  and  printing,  as  well  as 
various  other  presses.  It  is,  also,  like  the  modifications  of  the 
wedge,  employed  for  fastening,  and  holding  bodies  together. 
This  it  does  the  more  effectually,  inasmuch  as  the  screw  must 
either  be  turned  around  and  withdrawn,' by  reversing  the  motion 
by  which  it  entered,  or  forced  out,  by  breaking  its  own  threads, 
or  those  of  the  hollow  screw  formed  to  receive  it  in  the  bodies  to 
be  united.  It  will  therefore  unite  most  bodies  more  effectually 
than  nails  or  spikes,  and  is  alone  applicable  to  the  union  of 
such  hard  bodies  as  cannot  be  penetrated  by  any  form  of  the 
wedge ;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  metals,  in  the  mass  of  whi(||i 
hollow  screws,  fitted  to  receive  the  solid  screw,  may  be  cut. 

nZn  A  screw  may  be  applied  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  will, 
by  its  simple  revolution,  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve.  In  this  case, 
tJ)e  screw  need  have  no  progressive  motion,  and  is  therefore  form- 
ed upon  a  rod  that  is  free  to  turn,  but  does  not  advance  forwards. 
The  hollow  screw  is  no  part  of  such  a  system,  and  the  machine 
is  a  combination  of  the  screw  with  the  wheel  axle. 
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Id  sueb  a  combtnatioDy  the  screw  is  ealled  endless.     It  is  rep- 
resented beneath : 


The  power  is  applied  to  the  bead  of  the  screw,  the  weight  to 
the  circumference  of  the  axle  :  this  power  will  be  in  equiliforio 
with  a  force  W,  acting  where  the  threads  of  the  screw  tend  to 
turn  the  wheel,  at  whose  circumference,  by  (IS4}| 


W'= 


PC 


or  P= 


W'd 


d  c 

and  the  force  W  will  be  in  equilibrio,  with  the  weight  acting 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  where,  by  (119  a), 

W'=-r-; 


heooe 


P= 


Yidb 


ca 


(133) 

Equilibrium,  therefore,  will  exist  in  the  case  of  the  perpetual 
screw  acting  upon  a  wheel  and  axle,  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  axle,  is  to  the  circumference  of  the  head 
of  the  screw  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

173.  If  the  solid  screw,  and  the  hollow  one  to  which  it  is  adapt- 
ed, be  of  a  hard  material,  the  motion  cannot  be  free,  unless  the 


* 
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intervals  between  their  respective  threads  be  as  equal  as  the  na- 
ture of  materials  will  admit.  As  screws  may  be  cut  with  many 
threads,  within  a  small  space,  they  may  be  applied  to  divide  that 
space  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  threads  of  the  screw  within 
it,  and  each  of  these  parts  will  be  determined  by  a  complete  re- 
volution of  the  screw  around  its  axis.  But  as  the  screw  may 
have  a  circular  head  adapted  to  it,  and  the  circumference  ol  this 
head  may  be  divided  into  many  equal  parts,  the  division  may  be 
carried  further,  to  the  determination  of  as  many  parts  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  threads,  as  there  are  divisions  upon  the  head  of 
the  screw  ;  for  as  a  complete  revolution  of  the  head  of  the  screw 
corresponds  to  a  progressive  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
on  which  it  is  cut,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjacent  threads ;  so  a  partial  revolution  will  corres- 
pond to  a  progressive  motion  in  the  screw,  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  distance  between  the  threads,  that  this  partial  r^vG- 
lution  bears  to  the  whole  circumference.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
perpetual  screw  be  applied  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  both  bo 
of  a  hard  material,  the  teeth,  catching  in  succession  in  the  thread 
of  the  same  screw,  must  be  equal  among  themselves.  A  completOb 
revolution  of  the  screw  will  move  a  point  upon  the  circumfereoctt 
of  the  wheel,  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  tile 
threads,  or  to  the  breadth  of  the  tooth  upon  the  wheel ;  if  a  head  be 
adapted  to  the  screw,  and  its  circumference  divided  into  equal 
parts,  portions  of  the  revolution  of  the  screw  may  be  estimated 
by  means  of  them,  and  these  will  be  the  measure  of  corresponding 
parts  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  wheel,  through  the  inter- 
val between  the  threads  of  the  screw. 

This  property  of  the  screw  is  applied  to  several  important 
purposes. 

(1.)  Many  of  the  micrometers  which  are  used  in  telescopes, 
for  the  0ieasurement  of  such  angles  as  are  included  within  their 
field*  are  moved  by  means  of  screws;  the  numbers  of  whose  re* 
volutions,  and  the  parts  of  a^re volution,  determined  by  the  divi* 
sioHS  of  the  l^cad  of  the  screw,  furnish  the  measure  of  the  angle. 
The  wholi^  breadth  of  the  field  is  first  determined  by  observing 
the  time  it. takes  an  equatorial  star  to  traverse  the  diameter,  snd 
this  time  is  reduced  to  degrees ,  minutes,  and  seconds.  To  take  an 
instance:  let  the  circle  ABCD  represent  the  field  of  a  telesi»)pe9 
in  which  are  seen  the  horizontal  aod  vertical  wires  AC,  BD ; 
the  wire  EF,  is  m^yed  by  ttie  nucrometer  acrew ;  the  lve«d(b  of 
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the  field  having  been  determined  by  observation,  it  is  next  as-^ 
certained  bj  experiment  how  many  revolutions  and  parts  of  a 
revolution  are  required  to  move  the  wire  across  the  field  ;  and 
the  value  •£  each  revolution  and  part  is  calculated  by  a  simple 
proportion.  The  moveable  wire  is  then  placed  so  as  to  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  vertical  one,  and  one  of  the  objects  being  made 
to  coincide  with  the  latter,  the  screw  is  turned  until  the  moveable 
wire  coincides  with  the  other  object ;  then  counting  the  revolutions 
of  the  screw,  and  observing  the  portions  in  excess  upon  the  head 
of  the  screw,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  measure  of  the  angle 
is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  known  divisions  of  the  screw. 

(2.)  A  screw  moving  a  straight  bar  forward,  affords  the  means 
of  dividing  it  equally,  and  to  great  minuteness,  by  means  of  di- 
visions on  the  head  of  the  screw.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
Straight-line  Dividing-Engine  of  Ramsden. 

(3.)  A  circular  plate  may  be  made  to  j*evo]ve  by  means  of  an 
endless  screw.  A  circular  limb  laid  upon  the  plate,  and  concen- 
tric with  it,  may  be  divided,  by  ascertaining  the^roportion  each 
thread  of  the  screw  bears  to  the  whole  circumfeience  of  the  cir- 
cle. More  minute  divisions,  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
head  of  the  screw.  'Such  is  the  principle  of  the  circular-di- 
vidine  engine  of  Ramsden.  In  a  very  beautiful'  application  of 
the  same  principle,  which  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Patten,  an  instru- 
ment maker,  in  New- York,  the  circular  plate  has  360  teeth  on 
its  circumference  :  each  revolution  of  the  screw,  therefore,  cor- 
responds to  a  single  degree,  and  the  more  minute  divisions  are 
obtained  by  divisions  upon  its  head.  For  divisions  of  instruments 
that  do  not  require  much  care,  the  screw  is  turned  by  a  treadle, 
at  each  motion  of  which,  a  cutting  tool  makes  its  mark  upon  the 
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limb  to  be  divided.  The  same  engine  has  been  applied  to  straight 
lines,  by  placing  upon  the  circular  plate,  a  8econd  pin'.e  accurately 
centered,  whose  circumference  is  exactly  a  yard;  the  rod  to  be 
divided  is  moved  forward  by  friction  against  this  plate,  and  con- 
sequently, by  a  complcie  revolution  of  the  plate,  through  a  straight 
line  a  yard  in  length  :  ten  revolutions  of  the  screw,  therefore, 
correspond  to  an  inch,  each  revolution  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  lesser  divisions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  divisions  upon 
the  head  of  the  screw. 

(4.)  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  the  astronomical  in- 
struments ofthe  last  century,  to  subdivide  the  smallest  divisions 
cut  upon  their  limbs.  As  this  method  has  now  been  superseded 
by  others,  it  requires  no  explanation  in  the  present  treatise. 

174.  It  will  appear  from  reference  to  §172,  that  the  increase 
in  the  intensity  ofthe  power,  will,  in  the  screw,  if  the  diameter 
of  its  head,  or  the  length  of  the  bar  applied  to  turn  it,  remain 
•constant,  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the 
threads;  hence,  in  order  that  a  small  power  shall  counterba- 
lance a  weight  of  great  intensity,  the  thread  must  be  v^ry  much 
diminished.  In  this  event,  the  strength  of  the  thread  may  beao 
far  lessened  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing,  without  breaking,  the 
inienssity  of  the  resistance.  A  common  screw,  then,  has  a  limit  to 
its  capacity  of  changing  the  intensity  of  the  force,  in  the  strength 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Screws,  with  fine 
threads,  have  the  additional  disadvantage,  that,  after  their  work  ia 
performed,  it  requires  a  considerable  time  to  turn  them  back  again 
to  the  point  at  which  their  action  commenced,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  overcome  a  new  resistance.  Both  of  these olefecta  have 
been  remedied  by  a  compound  screw,  invented  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
In  the  figure,  AB  is  a  screw  of  large  thread,  and  consequently  of 
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Jiitle  power ;  but  it  is  hollow  withio,  and  cut  ioto  threads,  to  ro^ 
•ceii'e  the  second  solid  screw,  BC.  The  threads  of  the  latter  aro 
a  little  less  than  those  of  the  former.  Were  they  exactly  equal, 
when  the  screw  AB  is  turned,  the  screw  BC  would  enter  into 
jts  cavity  just  as  far  as  the  former  is  pressed  forward,  and  the 
point  C  would  remain  at  rest.  But  as  the  threads  of  BC  ar^ 
smaller  than  those  of  AB»  the  former  recedes  during  a  single  re- 
volution of  the  latter,  through  a  space  equal  only  to  its  own 
thread  ;  and  hence  the  point  C  is  pressed  forward,  through  the 
difference  between  the  respective  threads.  The  velocity  of  the 
weight  then  is  no  more  than  the  difference  in  the  velocities  of  the 
screws,  and  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  which  is  most 
convenient  for  our  purpose,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is:  the 
power  shall  be  to  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
describe^  by  the  power,  is  to  the  difference  between  the  distances 
of  the  threads  in  the  two  screws.  If  now  there  be  ten  threads  of 
the  outer  screw  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  ten  of  the  inner  in 
the  space  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  difference  will  be  ji^X^ 
of  an  inch,  and  the  intensity  of  the  power  is  as  much  increased 
as  it  would  be  in  acting  upon  a  screw  having  an  hundred  threads 
within  an  inch;  while  the  strength  of  the  threads  of  the  least 
screw  would  be  more  than  nine  limes  as  great,  and  capable,  there- 
fore, of  bearing  more  than  nine  times  the  strain.  It  is  easy  in 
practice  to  make  the  greater  screw  carry  the  lesser  back  with  it 
to  its  primitive  position,  and  hence  it  can  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  again  to  begin  to  act,  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time,  in  the  case  we  have  assumed,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
other  difference  between  the  distances  of  the  threads.  A  third 
screw  may  be  placed  within  the  second^  and  the  intensity  of  the 
power  again  increased  upon  the  same  principle. 

175.  The  friction  of  «'i  simple  screw  depends  not  merely  upon 
the  nature. of  the  materials,  and  their  polish,  but  also  upon  the 
greater  or  less  tightness  with  which  the  solid  and  hollow  screws 
apply'  themselves  to  each  other.  It  would  in  consequence  be 
impossible  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  friction  to  any  fixed  law. 
In  the  endless  screw,  when  combined  with  the  wheel  and  axle, 
it  may  be  investigated,  and  the  equation  of  the  state  in  which  an 
addition  to  the  power,  however  small,  would  cause  motion,  will 
be  found  to  be,  using  the  notati<)n  of  (133) 
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17iJ.  The  force  with  which  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  resist 
the  foreesthat  tend  to  separate  them,  and  which  constitutes  iheif 
strength,  may  be  found,  in  particular  cases,  by  experiment.  If 
the  experiments  be  multiplied,  both  in  respect  to  the  species  of 
substances,  and  to  the  size  and  circumstances  under  which  por<» 
tions  of  a  given  substance  arc  employed,  a  gcnerai  law  might  be 
finally  obtained,  whence  algebraic  expressions  of  the  relation  he* 
tween  the  strength,  the  dimensions,  and  the  material,  might  be 
deduced.  Or  we  may,  by  assuming  an  hypothesis  to  represent 
the  probable  manner  in  which  bodies  are  made  up,  deduce  from 
it  general  formulae,  which,  applied  to  cases  that  occur  in  practice, 
will  be  sufTu'icnt,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  represent  the  phe- 
nomena. The  latter  of  these  methods,  although  not  the  most 
accurate,  shall  be  employed  by  us;  hut  we  shall  carefully  note 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the  inferences  from  the  hypo- 
thesis,  and  the  results  of  experiments. 

177.  Galileo  was  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  that  is  moat 
generally  employed  by  writers  on  mechanics,  and  which  will 
suffice  in  all  usual  cases.  He  assumes  that  all  solid  bodies  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel  and  equal  fibres,  perfectly 
infiexible  and  inextensible ;  that  when  they  break,  the  several 
fibres  give  way  in  succession,  and  the  body  turns  upon  the  fibrs 
or  fibres  that  are  the  last  to  give  way,  as  upon  a  hinge. 

Leibnitz  observing  the  flexure  that  takes  place  in  bodies  be- 
fore they  break,  assirmed  as  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  the  fact, 
that  every  body  admits  before  it  breaks,  of  a  certain  degree  of 
extension  :  the  fibres,  therefore,  are  both  extensible  and  flexible; 
aiid  he  inferred  that4he  strength  of  each  fibre,  instead  of  being 
equal,  varied  with  its  quantity  of  extension,  or  was  proportioned 
to  its  distajioe  from  the  fixed  point  around  which  the  beam  is  sup- 
posed to  turn. 

The  hypothesis  of  Galileo  has  been  recently  extended  by  Bar- 
low, who  has,  by  introducing  the  circumstaoee  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  flexure  before  the  beam  breaks,  beeo  enabled  to  explain  all 
the  eases  which  appeared,  by  a  comparison  of  the  hypothesis 
with  experiment,  to  be  aoomalous. 

178.  The  force  which  tends  to  destroy  the  a^regation  of  the 
particles  of  a  solid  body,  may  act  in  four  different  mannera. 
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(I.)  It  may  tend  to  tear  the  body  asunder  by  exerting  an  ac- 
tion in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

(2.)  It  may  tend  to  break  the  body  across,  by  a  transverse 
strain,  exerted  either  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres. 

(3.)  It  may  tend  to  crush  the  body. 

(4.)  It  may  tend  to  separate  the  particles  by  means  of  torsion, 
twisting  or  wrenching  the  body,  by  an  action  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis. 

The  resistance  which  bodies  oppose  to  a  force  acting  in  the 
first  of  these  modes,  is  called  the  Absolute  Strength.  In  fibrous 
bodies,  it  is  difi*erent,  according  as  the  force  is  applied  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibre,  or  at  right  angles  to  it :  for  although  by  hy- 
pothesis we  should  conceive  fibres  to  exist,  even  in  the  transverse 
direction,  yet,  in  nature,  none  such  are  found  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gation is  far  more  easily  destroyed  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former. 

The  resistance  to  a  fracture  across  the  body,  is  called  its  Re- 
spective Strength  ;  and  we  may  call  the  resistance  to  a  twisting 
force,  the  Strength  of  Torsion. 

It  needs  no  reasoning  to  show  that  the  measure  of  the  strength, 
even  in  the  same  body,  will  be  dificrent  in  each  of  these  difierent 
cases;  and  such  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  of  difierent  natures  are  united,  that  there  can 
be  no  general  law  that  will  represent  the  relations  of  these  four 
species  of  resistance.  Rut  in  conformity  with  our  hypothesis,  it 
will  be  obvious  that,  in  all  the  several  cases,  the  resistance  to 
fracture  will  vary  with  the  number  of  fibres,  which,  in  homo- 
geneous bodies  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  their  sections.  It 
must  also  depend  upon  the  manner  rn  which  the  force  acts  to 
break  the  body. 

Ofiht  Absolute  Strength  of  Materiah. 

179.  When  the  strain  is  exerted  in  the  d^irection  of  the  fibres, 
the  force  that  tends  to  break  a  body  will  be  directly  opposed  to 
its  force  of  aggregation,  and  the  resistance  must  depend  upon  the 
cohesive  force  of  each  fibre,  and  upon  their  number,  but  upon  no 
other  circumstance. 

To  enable  us  to  express  this  analytically  : 
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i 

Let  ABCDf  represent  the  area  of  a  prismatic  beam  or  rod ;  i 

X,   and  y,   the  ordinate  and   abscissa 
of  any  point  of  its  surface;   s  the  ab-  ^ 

solute  strength  of  one  of  its  difierential 
elements,  a  o  c  d.    The  force  of  the  ag- 
gregation, may  be  represented  by  the  , 
weight  which  is  just  sufficient  to  destroy 
it,  which  we  shall  call  U. 

The  area  of  the  section  will  be 
C  2fydx. 

The  expression  for  the  absolute  strength  will  therefore  be 

U=2»/ydx,  (13«) 

for  the  area  of  each  of  the  elements  will  be  2ydx,  its  strength 
2«ydx,  and  the  strengUi  of  the  whole  Will  be  found  by  integrating 
•  this  expression,  in  which  2«  is  constant. 

In  a  rectangular  bar,  whose  lineal  dimensions  are  a  and  b 

a6=2/ydar, 

and 

U=«a*,  (186) 

whence 

■ 

In  a  circle  whose  radius  is  r,  •  - 

2/3fdx=*H, 

and 

U=*r»*,  (188) 

whence 

U 

•=7^5-  •  (139) 

180.  When  experiments  are  made  upon  the  resistance  of  rods, 
of  dimensions  given  in  some  conventional  unit  of  lineal  measure, 
to  a  direct  strain,  exerted  by  means  of  loads  estimated  in  some 
conventional  unit  of  weight ;  the  value  of  s  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  latter,  and  in  reference  to  an  element  of  the  surface, 
whose  magnitude  is  the  square  of  the  unit  of  length.  The  most 
valuable  experiments  that  we  have  of  this  sort,  are  those  of  Bar- 
low, upon  wood.  These  were  made  upon  cylindrical  rods,  and 
the  strength,  9  of  the  formulae,  deduced  for  an  element  of  the  area 
of  a  square  inch.  The  results  are  contained  in  the  second  of  tlie 
following  tables.  The  first  table  has  been  compiled  from  various 
other  Bourees. 
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TABLE  I. 

ABSOLUTS   8TBBNGTH   OF   TBB  MBTAL8. 


Cast  Steel,        .... 
Gold,  {according  to  Morveau) 
Wrought  Iron,  (Swedish,) 

do  (English,) 

do    do    in  the  form  of  chaios. 
Bronze,  (Gun  Metal,) 
Wrought  Cqpper,       ... 

C/BSt  do  .  .  . 

Brass,       ..... 

Tin, 

Lead,       .        •        •        .        . 


140000  lbs. 
80000  lbs. 
72000  ibs. 
56000  lbs. 
46000  Ibs.^ 
96000  lbs* 
33000  lbs. 
19000  Ibd. 
17000  lbs. 

4700  IbB. 

1800  Ibi. 


TABLE  IL 


▲BSOLUTB   STBEIIGTH   OF   DIFFERENT   KIIfDS   OF   WOOD   DRAWN   IN 

THB   DIBBCTION   OF   THEIR   FIBRES. 


Boxwood, 

Ash,         -        .        . 

Teak,       - 

Norway  Fir, 

Beech, 

Canada  Oak, 

Russia  Fir, 

Pitch  Pine, 

EngUsh  Oak, 

American  White  Pine, 

Peat  Tree, 

Mahogany, 

Ehn, 


20000  lbs. 
17000  lbs. 
15000  lbs. 
12000  lbs. 
11500  lbs. 
11400  lbs. 
10700  lbs. 
10400  lbs. 
10000  lbs. 

9900  lbs. 

9800  lbs. 

8000  lbs. 

5800  lbs. 


TABLE  IIL 


ABSOLUTE   COHESIVE   STRENGTH   OF   WOOD   DRAWN  IN  A  DIRRCTION  AT 

RIGHT   ANGLES    TO   THE   FIBRES. 


Teak,       . 

American  White  Pine, 

Norway  Fir, 

Beech,     ... 

English  Oak, 

Canada  Oak, 

Pitch  Pine, 

Ehn, 

Aah,         -        -        - 


818  lbs. 
757  Iba. 
648  lbs. 
615  lbs. 
598  lbs* 
588  lbs. 
588  Ibs. 
509  lbs. 
859  lbs. 
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Ofiht  Rtsptttive  Strength  of  Materiah. 

181.  To  apply  the  hypothesis  of  Galileo  to  the  case  of  a  trans- 
verse strain,  wc  shall  suppose  in  the  first  place,  the  substance  to 
have  the  form  of  a  prismatic  beam,  that  it  is  firmly  inserted  at  one 
end  into  a  fixed  support,  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  a  weia;ht  that  presses  at  the  end  that  is  not  fixed  ;  that 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  the  point  of  support,  beginning  at  the 
upper  side,  on  which  the  weight  presses,  and  terminating  at  the 
other.  The  beam  then,  its  fibres  being  by  hypothesis  inflexible 
and  inextensible,  will  turn  around  the  latter  point  in  a  vertical 
plane.  At  the  instant  of  fracture,  the  two  forces  that  act  are  in 
equilibrio  with  each  other,  their  respective  moments  of  rotation 
must  be  therefore  equal. 

In  the  prismatic  beam,  whose  section  is  ABCD,  the  strength 
■  ^  .^      will  be  represented  by  the  expression 

(§135),  ^aydx  ;  but  as  the  effort  of  the 
weight  will  cause  the  beam  to  .turn 
around  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
the  lowest  point,  the  moment  of  rotation* 
of  the  strength  of  each  element,  will  be 
found  by  multiplying  28fydx  into  the  per- 


^^  C     pendicular  distance  of  its  centre  of  gra»* 

vity  fi-om  this  axis.  Now  the  mean  of  all  these  distances  will  be 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  of  the  whole,  fi-om  the 
point  where  the  fracture  terminates.  The  moment  of  rotation  of  the 
whole  resistance  will  therefore  be,  calling  this  distance  c, 

2c8fydx, 

Let  EFHG  represent  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam. 


fixed  at  EG  to  a  firm  support,  and  pressed  by  a  weight  acting  at 
F.  Let  the  length  EF=/;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the 
weight  wiU  be  i  W,  and  at  the  instant  of  breaking, 

m==2esfydx  n 

or  ^Ji^Mfydx  I  (140) 

22 
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In  rectangular  beams*  whose  two  dimennoiis  are  a  and  6t 

h 

and  the  equation  (140)  becomes 

W=-2j-.  (141) 

In  square  beams*  whose  side  is  a* 

•a' 
W=  2^ .  (141  h) 

In  cjlindric  beams,  whose  radius  is  r* 

W=-2^ .  (142) 

In  a  hollow  cjlindric  beam,  whose  cavity  is  a  cylinder  having  the 
same  axis  as  the  outer  surface,  the  radii  of  the  two  cyhnders 
being  R  and  r', 

W=i ^— ^— ;  (143) 

If  the  area  of  the  Cylindric  ring  be  equal  to  frr*  of  (142) 

*r«Rs 
W=— y-;  (144) 

and  the  strength  will  be  to  the  strength  of  the  solid  cylinder  of  (142) 
as  R  :  r,  that  is  to  say :  In  diflerent  cylindnc  beams,  having  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  material,  and  equal  lengths,  but  having 
different  diameters,  in  consequence  of  cavities  of  greater  or  less 
size  within  them,  the  strengths  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  di* 
ameters. 

We  may  obtain  the  comparative  dimensions  of  solid  and  hollow 
cylinders,  that  will  bear  equal  weights,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
formulse  (142)  and  (143),  whence  we  obtain 

r=V[R(R»— r'')].  )         .  ^       ^ 

If  the  cavity  of  the  hollow  cylinder  be  not  concentric,  the  strength 
should  increase,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  as  the  cavity  ap- 
proaches the  lower  side,  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  only ;  for  in 
this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  will  be  further  re- 
moved from  the  point  where  tne  fracture  terminates. 

In  a  beam  of  the  shape  of  an  isoceles  triangle,  whose  base  is 
e,  and  altitude  t, 

if  the  edge  be  placed  uppermost, 

t 
'=3' 
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onA 

W=-J;  (146) 


if  the  base  be  placed  uppennosty 

and 

W=-^',  (147) 

In  a  aquare  beam,  whose  diagonal  is  vertical, 

2/  y<ir=a", 
a 

and 

^    «ii»V2 

W=-2i-.  (148) 

In  a  rectanffular  beam,  when  /  and  $  are  constant,  the  strength 
Taries  with  a6%  (141).  This  proposition  may  be  applied  to  a  case 
that  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  practice,  namo!y :  To  cut  the 
strongest  possible  beam  out  of  a  given  cylinder.  Thus  a  tree, 
althouffh  a  cone  or  conoid,  may,  for  all  useful  purposes,  be  con- 
flidered  as  a  cylinder ;  for  the  size  of  the  rectangular  beam  that 
can  be  cut  from  it,  vdll  be  determined  by  the  area  of  its  smaller 
end 

Let  r  be  the  given  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  x  and  y  the  lineal 
dimensions  of  3ie  required  beam.  When  this  is  the  strongest 
possible,  x^  will  be  a  maiimum  ; 

«y*=r'4f — X* ; 

i^dx — ^j^dx^O ; 

r*=3ar« ; 

y'=2j:>; 

a:«:i^:r»::li2:3.  (149) 

The  cylinder  must  therefore  be  so.  cut,  that  the  squares  of  the 
breadth  of  the  beam,  of  its  depth,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  3. 


17B 
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This  admits  of  an  easy  geometric  e<»istnictioii.     la  tke  circa- 

A 


lar  section  of  the  cylinder  draw  the  diameter  AB,  divide  the  di- 
ameter into  three  equal  parts  by  the  points  F  and  6 ;  from  the 
points  F  and  G,  draw  the  perpendiculars  FC,  GD,  towards  op- 
posite sides,  cutting  the  circle  in  the  points  C  and  D ;  join  AC, 
CB,  BDt  AD  ;  the  parallelogram  ADBC,  will  have,  the  required 
property,  and  wiJl  be  the  section  of  the  strongest  beam  that  can 
be  cut  from  the  cylinder,  whose  diameter  b  AB. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 


AB>  :  BC>  :  AC*  :  :  1  :  2  :  8. 


(150) 


183.  When  a  beam,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  rests  upon 
two  props,  and  is  broken  by  a  weight  pJaeed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  two  props,  we  may  consider  the  laws  of  its  strength  as 
included  in  the  general  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  one  end  on- 
ly ;  for  if,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  it  break  without  bending, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  be  formed  of  two  beams,  each  inserted  in 
a  firm  support  at  the  place  of  fracture,  and  acted  upon  at  each  end 
by  a  force  equal  to  half  the  weight  that  just  breaks  it,  but  which 
is  directed  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  This  force,  which 
is  equal  to  half  the  weight,  will  act  at  a  distance  which  is  equal 
to  half  the  length  ;  its  eflfort  is  therefore  equal  to  no  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  effort  of  the  same  weight,  applied  to  the  same 
beam,  if  supported  at  one  end  only;  and  as  this  effoft  must  be 
just  equal,  at  the  instant  of  breaking,  to  the  transverse  strength 
of  the  beam,  the  latter  will  be  four  times  as  strong  as  when  sup- 
ported at  one  end  only. 


■ 

In  tb«  bMm  ABCD,  supported  at  €  nad  D,  and  to  which  a 


Z^ 


■EZr 


weight,  W,  is  applied  at  the  point  E,  which  bisects  AB.  If  we 
suppose  the  half  AEFD,  to  be  firmly  fixed  at  EF,  it  will  be  bro- 
ken  by  a  force  apphed  at  A,  in  the  vertical  direction,  which 
is  equal  to  |  W ;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  this  force  will  be  eoual 
to  the  respective  str^igth  of  the  beam,  and  as  the  distance  EA 
is  i  /t  (140) 

—  =:2$cfydx. 


and 


W= 


Sscfydx 
I 


(161) 


In  reetangular  beams,  one  of  whose  faces  is  horizontal,  we  obtain 
in  the  same  manner  as  (141), 

W=-y-.  (162) 

In  square  beams,  (141  &), 


W= 

Incylindric  beams,  (142), 


2«a' 


/ 


W= 


4*r*B 


I 


(IW 


(164) 


with  a  similar  inference  for  the  case  of  a  concentric  hoHow  cylin- 
der, as  in  (143)  and  (144). 

But  if  the  hollo w  be  not  concentric,  the  strength  will,  in  the 
present  case,  increase  with  the  approach  of  the  cavity  to  the  up- 
per surface.  And  so  in  triangular  beams,  the  proportions  of  (146) 
and  (147)  will  still  hold  good,  but  they  will  be  stronger  with  the 
edge  uppermost. 

In  a  square  beam,  whose  diagonal  is  vertical,  (148), 

2»a'  v/2 
W= J —  .  (186) 

183.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  lying  horizontally,  and  firmly  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  resistance  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  beam 
supported  by  two  props,  added  to  those  of  two  beams  fixed  at  one 
end  only  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  three  fractures  must  be  produ- 
ced, one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end  ;  at  the  first,  the  re- 
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tistance  will  be  equtl  to  that  of  the  supported  beam,  or  four  tiroes 
as  great  as  that  of  the  same  beam,  if  supported  at  one  end  only. 
The  resistance  in  each  of  the  latter  cases,  will  be  that  of  a  beam 
of  half  the  length  fixed  at  one  end  only,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
last  resistance;  the  whole  resistance  will  therefore  be  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  same  beam  when  fixed  at  one  end  only,  or 

In  rectangular  beams,  (141)  and  (152), 

W=-y-.  (167) 

In  aquare  beams,  (141  h)  and  (153), 

W=  — .  (158) 

In  cylindric  beams,  (142)  and  (154), 

tier's 
W=-j—.  (159) 

If  experiments  be  made  with  rectangular  beam8,in  either  of  the 
three  several  positions,  the  absolute  strength,  «,  is  determinable 
by  means  of  them,  for  calling  the  weights  that  just  break  them, 
W,  W,  and  W". 

In  beams  firmly  fastened  at  one  end,  from  (141), 

2/W 

In  beams,  supported  at  each  end  on  props,  from  (152) 

IW 

In  beams  firmly  fastened  at  each  end,  from  (157) 

•=1^555  (162) 

184.  When  the  beam,  instead  of  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
is  inclined,  an  increase  of  its  strength  takes  place,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  investigate. 
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Xet  either  of  the  beams,  whoselongitudinal  section  is  ABCD« 


lie  in  an  inclined  position,  and  let  the  angle  of  inclination  be  t,  the 
moment  of  rotation  of  the  weight  will  become 

W/cos.  •'.  (163) 

The  elibrt  the  weight  exerts  to  break  the  beam,  is  no  longer 
exerted  directly,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  this  obliquity  into 
account,  if  bodies  be  constituted,  as  represented  by  our  h3rpothe- 
sis ;  for  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  to  resist  fracture,  is  still  the 
same.  In  bodies  that  are  not  fibrous,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  that 
are  crystallized,  the  inference  would  probably  be  different ;  but,  on 
this  point,  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  results  of  any  experiments. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  same  reasoning  will  be  true,  whether 
the  beam  be  inclined  upwards  or  downwards,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  cases  of  its  being  supported,  or  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  its  being  fixed  at  one  end  only. 

185.  When  the  weight  that  tencfs'to  break  a  beam  is  not  accu- 
mulated at  a  single  point,  but  is  unybrmly  distributed  over  its 
whole  length  ;  its  effort  is  diminished  to  the  half  of  what  it  ex- 
trtS|  when,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  it  acts  at  the 
opposite  extremity  ;  or  when,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  or 
fixed  at  both  ends,  it  acts  in  the  middle.  This  will  be  obvious 
in  the  first  case,  from  the  consideration  that  the  point,  where  the 
weight  acts,  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being 
at  its  end;  hence  its  moment  of  rotation  becomes  ^  IW;  and  as 
the  other  two  cases  are  deduced  immediately  from  the  first,  the 
same  principle  applies  to  them  also. 

186.  We  have  hitherto  omitted  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
beam  itself. 

In  small  beams  indeed,  their  own  weights  are  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  the  experiments ; 
but  in  large  beams  this  is  not  the  case,  as  may  easily  be  seen. 
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The  weight  which  br^iifcB  a  beam  is  made  up  of  ito  omx  weighu 

and  the  weight  which  is  appUed  for  the  purpose :  the  former  acts 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  which  in  prismatic  beams  is 
in  the  middle  of  their  length.  Its  moment  of  rotation,, therefore, 
will  be  ^  y/,  calling  the  weight  of  the  beam  Y  ;  the  joint  effort 
of  the  two  will  therefore  be,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at 
one  epd,  and  placed  horizontally,  and  if  the  additional  weight  act 
at  the  extremity, 

and  the  formula  (140)  for  the  strength  will  become 

28C  f  ydx 
W+iY=      y      .  (164) 

In  beams  that  are  similar,  we  may  substitute,  for  2cJ  ydx^  the  cube 
of  any  one  of  their  homologous  dimensions  multiplied  by  a  con- 
stant co-efficient ;  let  then 

fl^=^2cfydxi 

and  the  above  equation  becomes 

W+iV=«//'.  (165) 

In  similar  beams  of  the  same  homogeneous  material,  the  weight 
is  a  function  of  the  cube  of  their  homologous  dimennon,  as  will 
be  half  the  weight,  or 

and 

W+(pP=sflK  (166) 

It  will  therefore  be  evident,  that  while  the  strength  of  similar 
beams  increases  only  as  the  square  of  one  of  their  homologous 
dimensions,  the  effort  of  their  own  weight  to  break  them  increases 
with  the  cube ;  and  thus  a  limit  will  be  reached,  when 

The  same  principle  applies  equally  to  the  other  two  cases,  in 
which  beams  are  supported,  or  fixed  at  both  ends. 

187.  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  results  of  our  hypothesis^ 
and  state  what  discrepancies  have  been  observed  between  them, 
and  the  inferences  from  actual  experiment. 

(1.)  In  any  prismatic  beam  whatsoever,  the  strength  is  directly 
proportioned,  to  the  area  of  its  section,  and  to  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  where  the  fracture  terminates  ; 
and  inversely,  to  the  length  of  the  beam. 

(2.)  The  strengths  of  beams  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
when  fixed  at  one  end  only  ;  when  supported  by  a  prop  at  each 
end  ;  and  when  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  are  as  the  numbers 
1:4:6.  That  is  to  say  :  a  beam  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  is 
six  times,  a  beam  merely  supported  at  both  ends,  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  only. 
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The6^peveral  inferences  from  the  hypothesis,  agree  within  all 
usual  limits,  with  the  results  of  experiments.  The  discrepancies 
•re :  that  the  strengths  increase  in  a  ratio  a  little  greater  than  the 
square  of  (he  depth,  in  rectangular  beams;  and  decrease  rather 
more  rapidly  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length. 

The  second  of  the  above  propositions  admits  of  t^^e  following 
eases : 

(a)  In  beams  of  the  same  material,  with  equal  and  similar  sec- 
tions, and  unequal  lengths,  the  strengths  are  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  the  lengths. 

The  lengths  being  equal : 

(f>)  In  reciangular  beams  of  the  same  materials,  the  strengths 
are  proportioned  to  the  proiluct  of  the  breadth  by  the  square  of 
the  depth  ; 

{c)  \n  <«quare  beams,  the  strengths  are  proportioned  to  the  cubes 
of  the  sides  of  the  square  sections  ; 

(//)  In  solid  cylindric  beams,  the  strengths  are  proportioned  to 
the  cubes  of  the  radii  ; 

(e)  In  hollow  cylindric  beams,  having  the  same  quantities  of 
material  distributed  around  cylindric  cavities  of  different  diame- 
ters, the  strengths  are  directly  as  the  diameters. 

(3.)  Large  beams  are  weaker  in  proportion  than  small  ones^ 
for  their  own  weight  constitutes  a  part  of  the  force  that  tends  to 
break  them;  and  in  similar  solid  bodies,  the  stress  growing  out 
of  their  own  weight  increases  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous 
dimensions,  while  the  strength  only  increases  with  the  squares. 

We  see  from  thi^,  that  models  may  be  strong,  and  capable  of 
bearing  a  stress  far  beyond  any  that  can  be  applied  to  them  ;  yet 
that  machines  constructed  exactly  similar  to  them  in  proportion, 
and  of  like  materials,  but  of  increased  dimensions,  may  become 
too  weak  to  bear  even  their  own  w^ght ;  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  size  and  extent  of  any  structures  that  can  be  erected 
by  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  that  a  similar  limit  exists  even  in  the 
works  of  nature.  Thus  in  organic  bodies,  mountains,  hills,  trees, 
the  size  they  can  attain^  without  risk  of  disintegration,  is  restricted 
witlm  certain  bounds.  In  the  animal  creation,  the  same  princi- 
ple ^plies,  and  the  limit  is  sooner  reached. 

Our  theory  would  show  that  when  a  body  becomea  weak  in 
eonsequence  of  an  increase  of  length,  strength  may  at  first 
be  added  by  increasing  its  breadth,  and  still  more  by  increasing 
its  thickness,  the  length  remaining  constant.  Here,  how-s 
ever,  the  weight  is  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  length, 
and  finally  becomes  excessive.  The  same  quantity  of  material  may 
assume  a  stronger  form  by  being  fashioned  into  a  hollow  tube  } 
yet  here  again  a  limit  is  reached  when,  the  circumference  of  the 
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tube  becomes  so  thin  as  fo  be  liable  to  be  crushed  by  ^He  forces 
that  act  upon  it. 

In  animals,  we  find  that  the  smaller  classes  have  bones  far 
more  slender  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  larger  kinds.  Their 
muscles  are  far  less  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  and  their 
masses  are  diminished  in  a  proportion  much  more  rapid  ihan  that 
of  the  cubes  of  their  similar  dimensions.  We  find  small  animals 
capable  of  lifting  weights  greater  in  proportion  to  those  of  their 
own  bod ies»  than  larger  animals  can ;  and  in  spite  of  this  additional 
efibrt,  they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  exertions  for  a  longer 
period  without  fatigue.  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  strength 
with  the  least  possible  weight,  the  bones  of  animals  have  the 
form  of  hollow  tubes,  as  have  the  quills  and  feathers  of  birds. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  trees  and  plants  made  up  of 
bundles  of  hollow  tubes  ;  and  in  those  where  great  strength  and 
comparative  lightness  are  necessary,  these  are  again  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder-;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  family 
of  the  gramina. 

(4.)  When  beams  are  in  an  inclined  position,  their  strength, 
which  we  shall  call  F,  becomes 

F=W  cos.  t.  ^  (168) 

This  deduction  from  the  hypothesis,  is  true  in  practice,  so  long 
as  the  beam  does  not  bend  under  the  efibrt  of  the  weight  applied 
to  break  it. 

(5.)  When  the  pressure,  instead  of  acting  upon  a  single  point, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
beam  supported  or  fixed  at  both  ends,  is  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  beam,  twice  the  weight  will  be  required  to  break  it. 

188.  As  far  as  we  have  recited  the  results  of  the  hypothesis, 
they  agree  in  all  useful  cates  with  the  deductions  from  experi- 
ment. But  some  of  the  rules,  deduced  from  the  hypothesis,  do 
not  coincide  with  what  occurs  in  practice. 

Thus  : 

It  has  been  shown  thnt  there  is  a  diffprp.nce  in  the  strength  of 
triangular  beams,  according  to  their  position,  with  an  edg^r  a 
face  uppermost;  and  that  this  difference  follows  difierent'ws, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  beam  is  supported.  Ex- 
periment absolutely  contradicts  this;  for  in  neither  of  the  three 
different  positions  in  which  beams  have  been  tried,  has  any  im- 
portant difference  been  found  in  the  strength  of  a  triangular 
beam,  when  placed  with  an  edge^  or  with  a  face  uppermost. 

So  also,  hollow  cylindric  beams  have  not  been  found  stronger, 
when  the  cavity  has  been  nearer  to  the  side  where  the  fracture 
terminates,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  conformity  with  hypothesis; 
neither  is  a  square  beam  stronger  when  its  diagonal  is  vertical. 
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These  vemarkable  discrepancies,  together  with  the  less  impor- 
tant ones  that  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  ariie 
from  an  omission  in  the  hypothesis ;  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  elasticity  and  consequent  flexure  which  materials  un- 
dergo, before  they  actually  break.  These  circumstances  hare 
beeo  introduced  into  the  investigation  by  Barlow,  in  his  treatise 
on  **  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber;"  to  this  work,  then, 
we  refer  for  the  mode  in  which  the  following  formulae,  that 
coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment,  have  been 
obtained.  Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  and  calling  the 
ao^le  of  deflection  d,  ' 

In  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 

/Wcos.  d  .,^„ 

.'=— ^-  ;  (16») 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  at  the  middle, 

^^  Aah^  cos.«  d'  ^     ^ 

In  a  beam  flxed  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

/W 

''""6a6«  co8.>  d  •  ^       ' 

In  these  formulse, «'  diflers  fromi  in  ourformuls  (160),  (161), 
and  (162),  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  strength  of  the  element  ydx  in 
(140),  (151),  and  (156),  instead  of  being  the  strength  of  2yd*. 
We  have  preferred  our  mode  of  estimating  the  respective  strength, 
inasmuch  as  it  retains  the  connexion  with  the  formula  (139), 
which  gives  the  value  of  the  absolute  strength. 

189.  In  order  to  make  our  formulae  applicable  to  practice,  we 
subjoin  a  table  of  the  respective  strength  of  various  bodies,  re- 
duced to  an  element  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  inch. 

TABLE 

OF    THE*  RESPECTIVE    STRENGTH    OF    VARIOUS    SUBSTANCES. 

Wrought  Iron,  Swedish,         -         22000  lbs. 

do  English,         .-         18000  lbs. 

Cast  Iron,     -         -         -         -         16000  lbs. 

Wood. 

Teak,  _         .         .         .  4900  lbs. 

Ash, 4050  lbs. 

Canada  Oak,  ...  3500  lbs. 

English  Oak,         -        -        -  3350  lbs. 

Pitch  Pine,  -        -        -  3260  lbs. 
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Beech,         -  -     -        -        -  8100  Hm. 

Norway  Fir,          -        -        -  2960  lbs. 

Americaa  White  Pine,     -        *  2200  Ihe. 

Elm,             ....  1013  lbs. 

We  are  without  any  goncl  eieperimenls  on  the  Respective 
strength  or^ione.  It  would,  however,  appear  from  some  expe- 
riments of  Gauthej,  that,  in  soft  freestoney 

a=68.7  lbs. 
Id  hard  Freestone, 

a= 72.75  lbs. 

And  from  some  experiments  recorded  by  Barlow,  that  in  brick 

9=1 64  lbs. 

This  would  make  the  re*>pcctive  strength  of  stone  and  brick,  far 
beneiith  that  of  wood,  or  iron. 

The  preceding  table  may  be  applied  to  the  calculation  of  the 
strens^ih  of  horizontal  beams,  of  any  figure  whatever,  by  the  three 
formulae.  (MO),  (151),  and  {15«).  These  may,  however, assume 
a  more  convenient  form  for  practice,  by  calling  the  area  of  the 
beam's  section,  A. 

Let  then — 

A=2/ycLr,  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  in  sq. 

inches ; 
c=the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  A,  from  the  point  where 

the  fracture  terminates,  in  inches, 
/:=sthe  length  of  the  beam  in  inches, 
a=the  number  from  the  preceding  table. 
W=the  measure  of  the  beam's  strength,  being  the  weight  which 

will  just  break  it  in  pounds. 

In  beams  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  «t  the  other, 

W=^.  (172) 

in  beams  supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

4  csA. 
W=— J— .  (173) 

In  beams  fixed  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

*«.     6  csA 

W=r— ^~  .  (174) 

The  particular  formulae,  for  rectangular  sqtiare  and  cyUndric 
beams,  wiU  be  found  at  (141),  (1416),  (142),  (162),  (163),  (164), 
(157),  (158),  and  (169). 
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Of  the  HemUmce  ofBMe%  to  a  Force  exerted  to  crueh  ihenu 


190.  Th«  resistance  of  bodies  to  Torces  that  act  to  crush  thenii 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  follow  the  same  law  with  the  ab- 
•olute  strength  ;  that  is  to  say  :  it  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  ^rea  pfthe  body,*and  the  force  of  aggregation  of  its  particle^. 
Kxperimenty  however,  shows,  that  the  thickness  of  the  substance 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  pressure  it  is  capable  of  bear- 
iiTg,  without  being  crushed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that 
very  thin  plates  are^readily  crushed ;  their  resistance  next  in- 
creases with  the  thickness,  until  it  reach  a  maximum ;  and  finally, 
decreases  «lowly,  with  a  farther  increase  of  thickness.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  frame  a  mathematical  theory,  that  should  re- 
present these  circumstances;  assuming,  that  the  body  was  com-' 
posed  of  flexible  fibres,  and  that  the  crushing  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bending  in  the  fibres. 

The  respective  strength,  F,  of  the  pillar,  ABCD,  supposed  to 
be  rectangular,  is  represented  by  the  formula  (141). 


-B 


CL 


v: 


I 


a^U^ 


F= 


sal^ 
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the  effort  of  the  weight  W,  exerted  to  break  it,  may  be 
represented  by  a  force,  bearing  a  constant  relation  to  the 
weight  and  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  column,  say,  at  the 

Wi 
point  E ;  its  moment  of  rotation  will  be  -n~  «  and. 


W/ 


whence, 


='(f) 


and  in  a  square  I>eam, 


W 


(173) 


(174) 


19f .  Tfr  bodies  whose  sections  are  similar,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  resistance  to  a  force  exerted  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
trbned,  directly  to  the  cubes  of  the  homologous  dimensions  of  the 
sections,  and  inv#rsely  to' the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  most 
complete  set  of  experiments  that  we  have  upon  the  variation  in 
i\ih  strength  of  columns  of  difierent'4tl»gths,  are  those  of  Mus- 
chenbrook,  and  theyrorrespond  closely  with  the  above  theory.  The 
subject,  however,  has  yot  been  so  fully  tested  as  to  authorize  us 
to  receive  aoy  the6ry  with  implicit  confidence.     We  shall,  in 


« 
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Mtsequeneei  give  the  absolute  results  of  experiments,  in  the 
terms  of  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  the  original  recoM^ 
without  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  a  conveational  unit. 

TABLE. 

• 

KXPERIMENTS  MADS  BY  RONDELET,  ON  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  BIFFBRSNV> 
SPECIES  OF  STONE  IN  CUBIC  BLOCKS,  OF  THE  SIZE  t>F  i  CENTIMETRES 
IN  EACH  DIMENSION. 

SpecOrav.      Cnrthini^  TVd||fcf.   . 

Swedish  Basalt,      -        -  3.0«5  47.809 

Basaltof  Auveigne,  No.  1,  3.014  44i2&0 

do                   No.  2,  2.884  51.945' 

do                   No.  3,  2.756  28.858 

Porphjiy,      ....         2.798  50.021 

Green  Granite,  (Yosges,)  No.  1,      2.854  15.487 

Grey         do      (Brittany,)  2.737  16.353 

Granite,  (Yosges,)  No.  2,  2.664  20.482 

Granite,  (Normandy,)     -  -         2.662  17.565 

Granite,  (Champ  du  Boul,)  -         2.643  20.441 

Granite,  (Oriental  Rose,)  -         2.662  22.004 

Black  Marble,  (Flanders,)  -         2.721  19.719 

White  Veined  Marble,     -  -         2.701  7.455 

White  Statuary  Marble,  -         2.695  8.176 

Experiments  made  at  the  ^ame  time  upon  cubes  of  stone,  whose 
sides  varied  from  3  to  6  centimetres,  shovred  that  the  strengths 
varied  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  areas  of  their  bases,  and  were 
not  influenced  by  the  thickness.  This  corresponds  to  the  law  of 
absolute  strength  in  §  179,  and  differs  from  that  we  have  given 
for  the  resistance  to  crushing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  cubes 
of  the  same  size  were  placed  one  upon  another,  a  diminution  in 
the  resistance  was  found  that  does  not  differ  »iueh  from  the  lat- 
ter law.  X- 

By  experiments  made  by  Rennie,  on  <he  resistance  of  cast 
iron  to  pressure,-  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  strength  was 
reached  at  thicknesses  of  from  f  (hs  to  \  an  inch,  and  that  a  prism 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  \^as  crushed 
by  10,000  lbs.  «      I 

A  cube  of  cast  copper,  j.  inch  each  way,  was  crushed  by 
7318  lbs.  -^     • 

A  cube  of  wrought  copper,  of  the  same  size^  by  6440  lbs.  •,    ^ 

Of  brass,  by  10304  lbs. 

Of  cast  tin,  by  966  Iks*  : 

Of  lead,  by  483  lbs.  ^ 

An  inch  cube  of  elm,  is  crushed  by  12S4  lbs. 

Of  American  pine,  by      -         -         ilB06-lb$. 


•^    • 


r* 
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Of  Norwiiy  fir,  by 
pf  English  oak^  by 
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1928  lbs. 
3860  lbs. 


0/ihe  Strength  of  Torsion. 

198.  By  the  expei4inents  of  Coulomb^  the  resistance  of  wires 
'of  the  same  material,  to  a  force  exerted  to  twist  them,  appears 
to' increase  with  the  fourth  power  of  their  diameters.  A  similar 
r^oft  follows  nearly,  from  experiments  by  Rennie,  on  square 
i>ars  of  cast  Ih>n.  It  ^ould  also  appear,  from  a  simple  course  of 
"reasoning,  that  the  resistance  must  diminish  with  the  distance  of 
the  paint  iq  the  rod  to  which  the  twisting  force  is  applied,  from 
Ihe  pl^ce  where  it  is  fixed  ;  for  the  rod  tends,  under  the  action 
of  the  force,  to  form  a  screw,  the  distance  between  whose 
threads  Is  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  two  points.  And 
in  the  inclined  plane  which  the  screw  forms  when  developed, 
the  twisting  force  will  act  as  if  it  tended  to  raise  a  weight  along 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  whose  altitude  is  the  constant  lineal  dimen- 
sion ,of  the  base  of  the  rod. 

193.  We  have  no  experiments  on  the  absolute  resistance  to 
torsion :  the  following  are  the  relative  resistances  of  different 
materials  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Rennie. 

Lead,           ...         -  loOO 

Tin,             -     •    -         -        -  1438 

Copper,        ....  4312 

Brass, 4688 

Gun  Metal,           -        -         -  5000 

Swedish  Iron,  ^^     ...  9500 

English  Iron,        -        -        -  10125 

Cast  Iron,     •       .        .        .  10600 

Blister  St^l,    '    -        -        -  16688 

Sheer  Steel,         -        -        -  17063 

Cast^el,            -        -         -  19562 


%    I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Artificial  SrRUCTjDBBt. 

194.  Every  buil(lin|r,  machine,  or  other  arlificial  sfructure, 
may  be  considered  as  mnde  up  of  a  system  of  forces,  and  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  stable,  it  is  necessary,  that  in  this  ^yMem,  the 
forces  which  lend  to  overthrow  it  »h:ill  not  exert  an  effort  greater 
than  those  which  tend  to  sustain.  If  equilibrium  exist  among  all 
the  forces  that  act,  the  structure  will  be  stable,  until  bome  new 
force  be  applied  to  disturb  this  state  of  equilibrium  ;  but  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  permanent,  the  sustaining  forces  must  have  so  great 
B  preponderance  over  those  which  tend  to  destroy,  that  no  acci- 
dental application  of  extrinsic  force  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the 
equilibrium.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
mechanics,  that  we  should  be  able  to  state  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium that  exist,  among  the  forces  that  are  to  be  found  in  action 
in  those  structures  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

195.  When  by  the  action  of  a  disturbing  force,  any  part  of  a 
structure  is  removed  from  its  place,  it  can  only  move  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  it  may  be  pushed  directly  forwards  upon  the  base  on 
which  the  structure  rests,  or  upon  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture itself;  or  it  may  revolve  about  some  fixed  point  or  line.  If 
we  call  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  that  tend  to  support  a  structure, 
its  Strength,  and  that  of  the  forces  that  tencl  to  destroy  it,  the 
Stress,  or  Thrust ;  in  the  former  case,  equilibrium  must  exist  be« 
tween  the  strength  and  the  stress ;  and  in  the  latter,  between  the 
moments  of  rotation  of  these  two  resultants.  ^ 

Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Walls. 

196.  A  wall  may  be  considered  as  a  prismatic  structure  ;  pnd, 
in  its  most  simple  case,  as  symmetric  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  stress  acts,  and  in  which  its  own  centre  of  gra- 
vity falls.  In  this  case  we  may  leave  the  mass  of  the  solid  itself 
out  of  question,  and  examine  no  more  than  tlie  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  its  vertical  section. 
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Let  ABCD  be  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall. 


185 
Let  the  stress 


3  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  R  and  T,  of  which  R  acts  in  a  ho- 
rizontal, and  T  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
wall  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place,  except  by  a  progressive  mo- 
tion from  B  towards  A,  or  by  a  rotary  motion  around  the  point 
A. 

The  resistance  to  the  former  of  these,  will  be  the  friction.  The 
pressure  on  the  base,  AB,  will  be  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the 
wall,  M,  and  the  force,  T,  or  M+T ;  the  friction  then  will  be 

/(M+T) ; 

and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be 

R=/(M+T).  (175) 

To  estimate  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  forces :  from  the 
centre  of  gravity,  g*,  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  /^X,  on  AD  ;  from 
S,  the  point  of  application  of  the  stress,  let  fall  the  perpendicular, 
SE,  on  the  same  line ;  let  AX=m,  A£=^  £S=r ;  the  moment 
of  rotation  of  the  weight  will  be  Mm,  of  the  force  T,  T/,  and  of 
the  force  R,  Rr ;  the  two  former  will  concur  to  preserve  the  sta- 
bility, the  latter  to  destroy  it,  and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will 
be 

Rr=Mm+T/.  (176) 

If  the  wall  have  a  rectangular  section,  and  be  of  homogeneous 
materials ;  let  its  height  =a,  its  thickness  =6,  its  density  =6  ; 
then,  as  the  mass  is  the  product  of  the  bulk  by  the  density, 

M=a6G.  (177) 

The  distance  of  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  point  A,  on  which  the  wall  would  tend  to  turn,  will  be 

The  resistance  to  a  horizontal  strain  will  be 

abfG;  (178) 

The  moment  of  the  resistance  to  a  rotary  motion  will  be 

ia6«G;  (179) 

Therefore,  in  a  rectangular  wall,  the  resistance  to  a  horizontal 
thrust  increases  with  its  thickness ;  and  the  resistance  to  an  ef- 
fort to  overturn  it,  with  the  square  of  the  thickness. 
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197.  In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  stress,  to  move  the  wall 
horizontally,  or  to  overturn  it,  that  part  of  the  stress  which  .s 
exeried  in  a  horizontal  direction,  tends  to  break  the  wall ;  that 
part  which  acte  in  the  vertical  direction,  tends  to  crush  it.  1  he 
manner  of  the  action  of  a  force  of  the  latter  description  has  been 
explained  in  §  190.  Did  ihe  wall  consist  of  one  piece  of  a  home 
Keneous  subslance,  the  reMsiance  to  the  former  of  these  lorces 
niav  be  considered  as  a  case  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  which 
has  been  examined  in  §  181.  But  walls  hre  composed  for  the 
most  pan  of  separate  portions  of  heavy  substances,  held  in  their 
place;  partly  by  the  fiiclion  of  their  surfaces,,  and  partly  by  the 
ienacity  of  cements  ;  hence,  for  the  quantity  *,  in  (140),  we  must 
^ubsliiute  the  value  of  these  resistances.  In  respect  to  both  of 
these  ciicumstant-es,  we  have  excellent  experiments  by  Bo i staid, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Treatise  of  Gauthey  ^Ufe  la  Con- 
struction des  Fonts.''  By  these  it  appears,  that  the  friction  of 
chis>elJed  stones  upon  each  other  is  constantly  four- fifths  of  the 
nres5»ure;  that  the  resistance  both  of  mortar  and  water  cement,  is 
proportioned  to  the  surface,  and  is  equal,  in  ^»^e  former,  to 
14261  lbs.  per  square  foot,  in  the  laUer,  to  756^  lbs.  When 
plunged  in  water,  however,  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  rather 
increased  than  lessened,  while  the  former  retains  little  or  no  te- 
nacity. The  friction,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  greatest  in  the  low- 
est  joints,  and  in  a  rectangular  wall,  will  decrease  uniformly  from 
the  base  to  the  top. 

198.  When  a  wall  is  to  resist  a  horizontal  strain,  it  may  be 
strengthened  by  making  one  of  the  faces  sloping,  or  by  building 
buttresses  or  counterforts,  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles.  The 
advantages  derived  from  these  different  methods,  may  be  thus 
investigated. 

(1.)  Let  p  be  the  base  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  waU,  being 
the  addition  to  5  of  (177)  at  the  base,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  where  the  strain  acts;  the  equation  (175)  wtU  become 

R=o/G(6+ip) ;  (180) 

and  the  equation,  (176), 

Rr=aG(i6»+6p+Jp') ;  (181) 

If  the  slope  were  on  the  same  side  with  that  on  which  the  strain 
acts,  the  moment  of  resistance  would  be 

Rr==aG(j6»+i6p+ip*).  (182) 

This  latter  method  would  therefore  be  less  advantageous  than  the 
former.  Were  the  wall  to  be  increased  uniformly  in  thickness, 
by  the  quantity  ^p,  the  moment  of  resistance  would  be 

Rr=aG(ife«+i6p+}p») ; 
and  this  would  be  the  least  advantageous  method  of  ^e  three. 
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irith  three  of  its  buttresses,  the  intervals  between  which  are  each 
^vided  into  two  equal  parts  in  the  points  G,  H ;  if  the  horizontal  * 
strain  act  uniformly  along  the  whole  wall,  its  resultant  will  fall  in 
the  vertical  plane  that  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  in  this 
section,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  also  fall ;  let  this  vertical  plane 
be  AB ;  let  the  height  of  the  wall  =sa,  its  breadth  =6 ;  ifae  projec-  • 
tion  of  the  buttress,  AD=c ;  its  thickness  MN=p ;  and  the  in- 
terval GD=d ;  the  equation  for  the  resistance  will  become  (175) 

R=afG{bd+cp) ;  (183) 

for  the  moment  of  the  resistance,  (176), 

Rr=aG(l6'd+6cd+ic^).  (184) 

By  an  investigation  similar  to  that  made  in  the  former  case,  it 
will  be  found,  that  buttresses  applied  to  the  side  of  the  wall  on 
which  the  strain  acts,  are  less  advantageous  than  those  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  either  are  preferable  to  an  addition  of  their 
quantity  of  material  to  a  wall  of  uniform  thickness. 

199.  These  principles  are  applied  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
architeature.  Thus  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  ancient  E^rypt, 
which  are  the  most  stable  buildings  containing  chambers,  that 
have  been  erected  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  pressed  by  heavy 
stone  roofs,  have  a  considerable  external  slope ;  the  same  form 
is  given  to  the  terrace  walls  of  fortifications,  which  are  besides 
strengthened  within  by  buttresses.  In  the  wonderful  buildings 
of  the  middle  ages,  known  by  the  najne  of  Gothic,  the  walls  have 
such  large  and  numerous  apertures  as  almost  to  disappear  en- 
tirely ;  but  in  them,  the  stress  of  massive  vaults  of  stone  is  well 
sustained,  by  means  of  buttresses  of  great  projection,  and  which, 
by  being  built  with  an  external  slope,  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  As  an  instance  of  this,  may  be  cited  the  buttresses 
of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge ;  these  project  at  their 
base  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
the  whole  space  between  them  is  almost  completely  occupied  by 
windows. 

Equilibrium  of  Columns. 

200.  The  reasoning  in  §  190  and  §  191,  might  be  considered 
as  directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  columns  having  a  weight  to 
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support  upon  their  summits.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  strict 
to  be  admitted,  wh^n  the  length  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  section.  A  column,  as  then  stated,  if  its  materials 
be  either  wholly  incompressible,  or  after  they  have  been  compress- 
ed as  far  as  their  elasticity  will  admit,  can  only  give  way,  by  a 
flexure  taking  place  either  in  the  whole  mass,  or  in  the  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  hence  becomes  necessary  to  take  into 
account,  the  mode  in  which  the  stress  acts  to  produce  this  flex- 
ure, and  the  manner  in  which  resistance  of  the  material  opposes 
it. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  elastic  plate  Mmn,  infinitely  thin. 


and  fixed  at  the  point  M  in  such  a  manner,  that  however  it  may 
be  bent,  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  MT,  shall'  remain  constant. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  this  plate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
number  of  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane,  which  will  be  that  of 
the  curvature.  Call  the  resultant  of  the  components  of  these 
forces  that  are  parallel  to  the  axis  AY,  P,  and  that  of  components 
parallel  to  AX,  Q ;  the  co-ordinates,  x  and  i^,*of  the  curve  being 
referred  to  the  same  two  axes.  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  forces  P  and  Q,  and  the  elasticify 
of  the  plate  which  will  tend  to  restore  it  to  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  MT. 

If  at  any  point  of  the  plate  m,  the  part  Mn  becomes  fixed,  and 
the  part  mn  perfectly  rigid,  a  case  that  will  not  afiect  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium :  the  effect  of  the  forces,  V  and  Q,  will  be  to 
tend  to  turn  the  part  mn  around  the  point  m,  and  the  action  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  plate  will  be  exerted  to  turn  the  same  part  of  the 
plate  in  a  contrary  dire(:tion  :  hence  the  elasticity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  force  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  m/,  and  whose 
intensity,  E,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  rotation  of  P  and  Q,  in  respect  to  the  point  m. 
If  p  and  9,  be  the  distances  of  these  forces  from  the  axes  Ax 
and  Ai^,  their  distances  from  m,  will  be  p — x,  and  9 — x.  The 
equation  of  equilibrium  will  therefore  be 

P(P— *)+Q(9--p)=E-  (185) 

At  any  other  point  than  m,  the  elasticity  of  the  plate  will  act  with 
a  difierent  intensity.     The  law  usuaUy  assumed  to  represent  the 
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elasticitj  18,  that  the  fory  is  proportioned  to  the  tenflionf  or  is  at 
anj  givenpoint,  inverBely  pToportionod  to  the  radius  of  cunrature. 
If,  theiif  £  be  the  value  of  the  elasticity  at*a  point  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  equal  to  unity,  at  any  other  point  the  elasticity  will 
be 

£ 
P(p-x)+Q(,— *)=- 

TI14  well  known  value  of  p  is 


. (186) 


T   •* 


(■+^)* 


whence  we  obtain 


£ 


P(p-*)+Q(^— x)  = 


('+£)♦■ 


(187) 


We  may  consider  tliis  equation  with  greater  ease,  by  confining 
ourselves  to  the  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice. 

(1).  If  we  suppose  that  the  plate  is  so  situated  that  the  tangent 
MT,  is  parallel  to  the  axis  Aa,  and  that  the  force  P  is  the  sole 
force,  and  acts  at  the  end  N  of  the  plate ; 


then  Q=0,  and  if  we  call  the  length  of  the  plate  /, 


£ 


P(^a:)  = 


d3^ 


( 


H 


(188) 


dae 


If  the  curvature  of  the  plate  be  very  small,  -j-  will  also  become 

Off 

very  small,  and  its  square  -=-—  may  be  neglected  in  the  second 
member  of  the  equation  ;  we  may  take  therefore 


PC— )=Eg-; 


(189) 
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Iillllgivikiaig  we  oUwn  ^. 

.  P(/x-|)«Eg;  (190) 

and  diere  is  no  need  of  an  arbitrary  constant ;  for  when  z=^0« 

Integrating  again,  we  obtain 

y-A=-2?g-(3f*'-<r'),  (191) 

in  which  k  represents  the  distance  x4.AI. 

If  we  make  the  versed  sine  of  the  curvature  MB  =/,  when  jr=e, 
y^k^—f;  and  we  obtain  for  the  value  of/,  neglecting  its  algebraic 
aign, 

/=3?-r,  (192) 

in  which  we  have  a  relation  between  the  length  of  an  elastic  plate, 
and  the  force  that  is  capable  of  producing  a  given  curvature. 

(2).  If  we  suppose  that  the  force  P  in  its  turn  becomes  equal  to 
Of  and  that  the  force  Q  is  applied  to  the  extremity  N  of  the  plate,  in 


such  a  manner  that  its  prolongation  passes  through  the  point  M, 
at  which  point  the  plate  rests  upon  a  plane  AY,  the  plate  will 

then  be  curved,  as  in  M  m  N.    If  we  again  neglect  -j-j  the  equa^ 

tion  of  equilibrium  will  become 

Q(9-»)=E  ~^f  .  (193) 

Multipl3ring  by  dy^  and  integrating  we  have 

Q(2,j,-y»+A)=E  ^  .  (193«) 

In  order  to' determine  the  constant  quantity  A,  let /be the 
greatest  vulue  of  i/,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 

and 

dx 

-r-=0  ;  therefore 

dij 

2^(9-^)— (9— /)"+A-0, 


r 
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oubtthiiluig  this  value  of  A  in  (193a)  it  beoomM 

Q|/^(9-!f^]^Eg,  (194^ 

or 

whose  intagral  is 

9— »=/8m.  *>/|- ;  (196) 

*]&  which  there  i^  no  need  of  an  arbitrary  conatantt   for  when 

If  we  suppose  that  the  axis  AX  is  identical  with  the  line  MN, 
and  that  the  i^  are  positive,  when  reckoned  downwards  from  this 
line,  then  the  equation  becomes 

y=/sin.«>/|..  (196) 

In  this  expression  y  becomes  =0,  when  jr=0,  or  :r=/;  and 
when  the  curvature  is  very  small,  we  may  consider  /  as  coinci- 
ding with  MN ;  upon  this  hypothesis  then, 

ain./v/|-=0; 

and  this  can  only  be  true  when  /\/  =^  is  an  exact  multiple  of  half 

the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  let  m  be  any  uiiole  number,  and  ir, 
the  relation  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  we 
can  express  this  fact  as  under 

fixmi  which  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  Q, 


4^^ 
and  the  equation  (196)  takes  the  form 

y^'f^'Yl^'  (198) 

When  m=l  which  is  the  smallest  possible  valuet 

^    VE 

Q=l^  •  (199) 

and 

y=f«n.  Yi  * ;  (200) 
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from  these  we  may  deduce  that  yhen  the  value  of  Q  is  less  thau 
in  (199),  it  will  not  produce  any  effect  on  the  elastic  plate. 

This  last  case  will  represent  the  action  of  a  wei^t  W,  upon  an 
elastic  plate,  standing  vertically  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  We 
have  for  the  value  of  the  weight  that  wiU  produce  no  flexure, 

W=^.  (201) 

If  instead  of  a  single  elastic  plate  of  infinite  thinness,  we  con- 
sider the  forces  to  act  upon  a  hody  of  definite  magnitude ;  let  the 
forces  be  as  before,  P  and  Q,  acting  in  the  plane  XT, 


parall^  to  the  axes  AX  AY,  let  Mmn  be  the  curvature  which  the 
action  of  the  forces  has  given  to  one  of  the  generating  lines  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  suppose  that  through  some  point  m,  of  this 
curve  a  plane  passes,  to  which  the  curve  at  that  point  is  a  nor- 
mal, and  that  its  intersection  with  the  body  be  represented  by  a 
curve  such  as  wm!.  Refer  this  curve  to  two  rectangular  axes  otr, 
and  or,  that  lie  in  its  plane,  of  which  aw  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  forces  P  and  Q  act,  and  touches  the  curve  mm 
on  the  side  where  the  action  of  these  forces  tends  to  bend  the 
body ;  call  the  co-ordinates  of  thb  curve  ir  and  o. 

The  body  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  elastic  fibres ;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  part 
Mn  becomes  fixed,  and  the  part  mn  inflexible,  we  shall  have  again 
for  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  an  equality  between  the  moments 
of  rotation  of  P  and  Q,  and  the  force  of  elasticity.     The  latter 

E 

for  any  one  fibre,  whose  base  is  dto  x  civ  is  by  (186),  —  dva  ^\ 

its  moment  in  respect  to  theaxis  aw  is  —  dxo  vdo.     The  moment  of 

rotation  of  the  whole  base  tKia'  will  be  — ffdic  vdv^  and  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  (186), 

P(P— f)+Q(!?-2/)=-//rf«'  ^dv,  (202) 

P 
If  the  section  of  the  body  were  a  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides 
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corresponds  to  or, 

ffdwvdv=^ .  (203) 

If  Uie  section  were  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  r, 

ffdw  vdv='n^ .  (204) 

If  the  body  were  a  cylindric  tube, 

//  diD  rd« =-r(R'— dr^*),  (205) 

and  the  relation  between  the  diameters  of  a  solid  cylinder,  and  a 
cylindric  tube,  of  equal  strengths,  would  be 

r = V  [R(R^— r'«)]  .  (206) 

It  will  be  therefore  obvious,  by  comparing  the  four  last  equations 
with  (141),  (142),  (143),  (144),  and  (145),  that  the  resistance 
to  flexure  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  resistance  to  fracture,  so 
far  as  the  strength  has  reference  to  the  area  of  the  section;  but 
as  respects  the  length,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  (197),  and 
(199),  that  the  strength  to  resist  flexure,  diminishes  with  Uie  in- 
crease of  the  square  of  that  dimension. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  column.  Suppose  a  sohd  to  be 
placed  vertically — that  it  is  charged  with  a  weight  W  at  its  up- 
per extremity,  and  that  all  its  horizontal  sections  are  circular.  In 
this  case,  W=Q,  and  if  we  take  for  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates 
the  point  that  bisects  the  height,  f=q ;  the  first  term  in  (202) 
may  be  neglected.  Combining  (202)  and  (204),  we  obtain  for 
the  equation  of  equihbrium, 

W(/-i)=^  fCT^ .  (207) 

The  smallest  quantity  of  material,  or  the  greatest  strength  with 
a  given  quantity  will  be  obtained,  when  the  resistance  to  flexure 
is  the  same  in  every  section.  In  this  case  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  flexure  the  beam  undergoes,  is  constant,  and  the  curve  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  g. 

In  a  sohd  of  equal  resistance,  the  curve  assumed  in  bending  will 
have  a  constant  radius  of  curvature,  or  be  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
p.     The  value  of  i^  will  become 

y=f)— x/(p'— a:^); 

substituting  this  value  of  if  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain 

f'=^  U-f+ ^  (f'-^l '  (208) 

This  will  be  a  maximum  when  «=0,  or  the  column  must  be 
thickest  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Were  this  analysis  carried  farther,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  column  should  diminish  towards  each  end,  to  a  point,  and 
abould  therefore  have  the  figure  of  a  spindle. 

In  the  foregoing  investigation,  however,  it  has  not  been  taken 

25 
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into  viei^,  that  the  resistance  to  a  crushing  force  depends  upon 
the  number  of  fibres,  and  consequently  in  a  homopjcneous  body, 
on  the  area  of  the  surface  pressed.  The  above  inference  will, 
therefore,  only  hold  f^ood  in  the  impossible  case,  that  all  the  fibres 
should  be  curved,  and  meet  at  the  two  extremities  in  a  point. 

Let  us  next  take  the  case  of  a  column  resting  on  a  horizontal 
base,andofa  circular  section  throujirhout,  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  around  the  axis  ;  and  that  a  force  acts,  which  is  distri- 
buted in  the  ratio  of  the  external  surfacesof  the  horizontal  sections, 
and  whose  directions  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis. 

Call  the  resultant  of  these  forces  R.  It  is  obviously  an  instance 
of  the  case  No.  (1),  of  our  preliminary  analysis. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  obtained  from  (202)  and  (203)  is 

E 
Ra?= — ^n^ . 

P 
If  n  be  the  pressure  upon  the  unit  of  the  surface,  we  have 

E 
whence  we  obtain 

the  generating  curve  is,  therefore,  one  convex  towards  its  axis, 
and  in  which  the  abscissas  are'proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates. 

201.  From  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning  it  may  be  in- 
ferred : 

That  the  strength  of  a  column  is  proportioned  directly  to  its 
area,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  its  length;  that,  were  its  fibres 
capable  of  being  collected  at  each  end  into  a  point,  it  ou«^ht  to 
have  the  form  of  a  spindle.  As  this,  however,  is  not  the  casOi 
it  may  be  inferred,  that,  were  reference  to  be  had  only  to  the 
weight  the  column  is  to  support,  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  thicker 
in  the  middle  of  its  length.  As  it  has  also  its  own  weight  to  sup- 
port, the  swell  ought  to  lie  lower  than  half  the  height,  for  in  this 
way  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  lowered,  and  the  base  enlarged  ; 
and  thus  the  resistance  to  a  force  exerted  to  overturn  it,  or  to  one 
tending  to  thrust  it  horizontally  from  its  place,  will  be  also  increa- 
sed. 

The  practice,  then,  of  architects  is  founded  on  reason,  and  is  as 
follows  :  In  the  Grecian  Doric,  the  columns  are  truncated  cones, 
whose  least  base  is  uppermost.  In  the  Roman  Doric,  in  the  Ionic, 
the  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders,  the  columns  are  sometimes 
made  cylindrical  for  one  third  of  their  height  from  the  base,  and 
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for  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  their  height,  arc  frusta  of  cones ; 
Rt  other  times  they  swell  at  one  third  of  iheir  height,  the  whole 
external  surface  being  one  of  revolution,  formed  by  a  curve  con- 
CRve  towards  the  axis.  It  is  most  usual  to  make  this  curve  a 
conchoid. 

202.  When  the  weight  exerts  a  lateral  thrust,  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  column  remaining  constant,  it  may  be  infer- 
red from§l98,  that  the  axis  of  the  column  ought  not  to  be  vertical, 
but  should  be  slightly  inclined,  towards  the  side  against  which 
the  weight  acts,  fiy  a  recent  examination  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon,  it  his  been  found  that  this  principle  is  there  applied, 
and  to  great  advantage.  The  colnmns  of  the  external  perystyle 
In  this  perfect  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  all  have  their 
axes  slightly  inclined  inwards. 

203.  When  a  column  has  no  weight  other  than  its  own  to  sup- 
port, but  is  acted  upon  by  a  stress  exerted  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  the  form  should  be  that  of  a  conoid,  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  acurve  convex  towards  the  axis.     And  which,  when  the 
stress  is  proportioned  to  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  the  action  of 
a  fluid,  should  be  a  curve  whose  abscissas  are  in  arithmetic, 
and  ordinates  in  geometric  progression.     We  have  instances  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  trunks  of  tree  rises  from  their  roots,  and 
their  branches  from  their  insertion  into  the  trunk,  or  into  larger 
branches.    In  the  arts,  we  find  a  beautiful  application  of  it,  by 
Smeaton,  in  the  construction  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse.  In  this 
remarkable  edifice,  obstacles  of  the  most  appalling  character  were 
to  be  overcome  in  its  erection  ;  and  it  is  frequently  exposed  to 
violent  swells  of  the  sea.     The  rook  on  which  it  was  built  is  in- 
clined :  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  cut  it  into 
steps,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the  lower  courses  of  stones  is  adapted. 
These  steps  are  so  formed,  that  one  at  least  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  dovetailed  to  the  rock  ;  the  remaining  stones  are  so 
cut,  that  none  of  them  can  be  removed,  without  being  lifted,  unless 
the  dovetail  should  be  disunited  ;  and  throughout  all  the  courses, 
no  one  of  the  outer  stones  can  be  removed  horizontally  without 
moving  all  those  in  the  same  course.  In  addition  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  cement,  the  courses  were  connected  by  dowels  of  the  form  of 
cube8«  of  a  hard  stone,  one  half  of  each  of  which  is  inserted  into 
each  course.  This  structure  has  now  stood  in  its  perilous  situation 
for  seventy  years,  and  has  borne  without  injury,  the  great  stress  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  A  structure  of  similar  character  has  more  re- 
cently been  erected  on  the  Bell  Rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
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Equilibrium  of  Terraces, 

204.  When  earth  is  piled  up  into  mounds  or  terraces,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  faces  of  these  were  at  first  vertical ;  the  earth 
compusinfl;  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  being  loose,  ^iil  separate 
itself  and  fall;  and  thus  the  base  will  be  gradually  enlarged,  and 
the  face  become  more  and  more  inclined,  until  the  friction  on 
the  surface  of  the  inclined  plane,  thus  formed,  becomes  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  the  earth  would  tend  to  descend  it.  At  this 

Eoint,  any  farther  wear  of  the  mound  would  cease,  and  it  would 
ecome  stable,  each  particle  on  its  surface  being  in  equilibrio,  un- 
der the  action  of  its  own  weight,  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  and  the  retarding  force  of  friction. 

In  loose  soils,  the  earth  will  not  be  supported  until  the  surface 
make  an  angle  of  60^  with  the  vertical  plane  ;  in  tenacious  soils, 
the  support  may  take  place  when  the  angle  reaches  54^. 

205.  If  it  be  required  to  support  a  terrace  by  a  vertical  wall,  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  prismatic  mass  of  earth,  which  lies  above  the  plane,  that 
would  form  the  surface  of  a  bank  that  would  be  itself  supported. 
But  this  prism  is  itself  partially  supported  by  friction,  and  we  must, 
before  we  can  ascertain  its  horizontal  thrust,  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  force  it  would  exert  in  a  horizontal  direction,  is  counterac- 
ted by  the  friction. 

Let  us  suppose  a  weight,  W,  to  lie  upon  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  fi ;  and  that  a  force,  A,  is  applied  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  which,  with  the  friction,  just  supports  the  weight  If 
we  resolve  each  of  the  forces  R  and  A,  into  two  others  ;  one  of 
which  is  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  they 
become 

R  cos.  fi.,  R  sin.  fjt ; 

and 

A  sin.  jub,  R  cos.  fjt. 

The  two  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane,  act  in  contraiydirections ; 
their  sum  is,  therefore, 

R  cos.  jjr— A  sin.  f4.. 

The  other  two  concur  in  direction ;  their  sum,  therefore,  is 

R  sin.  jx+A  cos.  jx, 

and  represents  the  whole  pressure  on  the  plane ;  the  fiiction 
will,  therefore,  be 

/(R  sin.  fA)+/(A  COS.  fi.)  ; 

and  as  the  fiiction  is  equal  to  a  force  that  will  just  support  the 
weight  upon  the  plane,  this  value  of  the  friction  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  forces  that  act  parallel  to  the  plane.  Forming  an  equa^ 
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tion  of  dMfle  two  ezpressionsi  we  obtain  from  it  for  the  value  of 
A, 

(210) 


\  tan.  U.+/  / 


Iff  thei%  the  earth  be  supported  by  a  wall,  the  second  member  of 
tins  equation  will  represent  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  investigation  of  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  prism,  BC£. 


Let  the  angle  CB£=|Ub ; 

theUueBC=a; 

and  the  variable  ordinate  in  the  direction  of  BC^x. 
The  element  of  the  surface  will  be 

^edx  tan.  /x ; 

and  if  ^  be  the  density  of  the  earth,  its  weight  will  be 

gxdx  tan.  ft ; 

the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  element  will  be 

1 — /tan.  jub 


or 


If  we  make 


gxdx  tan.  a  I  — i- — 'JUlJi  . 
^  •^V  tan.,.+/   /  ' 

gxdx.(tj[!^^L!t\ 
^        Vl+/cot,.y- 


1— ytan.  fi. 


M. 


(ail) 


1  +y  cot.  fi. 

the  thrust  of  the  element  is 

Mgxdx, 

Integrating,  and  making  j?=a,  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  the  whole 
thrust 

The  moment  of  the  thrust  of  the  element  will  be 

Int^rating,  and  making  x=aj  we  have  for  the  moment  of  tkto 
whole  thrust 
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The  eaqpraarioo,  (210),  will  become  =0,  when  tan.  ffc=0,  or 
when  tan.  11,=^  - ;  between  these  two  limits  tfaeie  wiB  be  a  value 

wiien  the  thrust  will  be  a  maximum,  detennined  by  making 
<IM=0 ;  from  this  we  obtain 

tan.^=-/+V(l^/*)5 
if  we  sobatitute  this  value  in  (210),  we  obtain  for  the  thraat. 

^ao:tan.V;     . 
and  for  the  moment  of  die  thrust, 

^aVtan.V 

The  angle  whose  tangent  is  — /+ V(l— /^9  u  just  double  of 

thai  whoae  tangent  is  .;,  and  the  latter  angle  is  that  at  wbkk  die 

earth  would  just  be  supported  by  its  own  friction ;  in  loose  earth, 
then, 

l*=30%  and  tan.  |J.=  \^i  ; 
in  tenacious  earth, 

fi.=2T,  and  tan.  11,=  Vi  neariy. 
Hence,  in  the  first,  the  thrust  will  be  ^ 

and  Its  momentum. 

In  the  second,  the  thnist  will  be 

i  <^g,  (aw) 

and  its  momentum. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  (179),  that  the  moment  of  the  resist- 
ance of  a  wall,  whose  altitude  is  a,  to  a  horizontal  thnist,  is 

and  this,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  thrust,  or  in  the  case  of  loose  eaith, 

ia6»G=^,aV;  (216) 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  wall, 

b=i^{<^gG).  (217) 

The  value  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall  with  any  given  slope,  may 
be  in  like  manner  obtained  from  (181),  and  that  of  a  wioJl  with 
buttresses  from  (184). 

Of  tht  Equilibrium  qf  Arches, 

806.  When  an  aperture  of  considerable  extent  is  to  be  covered 
by  a  mass  of  any  material  whatsoever,  it  will  appear  at  once, 
from  what  has  been  said  in  §  186^  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  use 
of  beams  or  horizontal  lintels,  growing  out  of  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  ratios,  in  which  the  respective  strength,  iind  the  action 
of  their  own  weight  to  break  them,  increase.  This  limit  will  be 
reached  earlier  in  stone  than  in  any  other  material  of  which  we  hayo 
treated,  inasmuch  as  its  respective  strength  is  but  small,  while 
its  weight  is  great.  So  also,  in  this  material,  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  pieces  sufficiently  large  to  form  lintels,  even  of  a 
size  within  the  limit  at  which  they  would  beconne  too  weak.  la 
all  these  cases,  we  have  recourse  to  what  is  called  an  arch. 

An  arch  diflers  from  a  lintel,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  the  material,  arranged  in  such  a  ii.anner  as 
mutually  to  sustain  each  other;  and  as  each  piece  has  but  small 
dimensions,  measured  in  a  horizontal  direction,  each  will  sustain 
a  considerable  vertical  pressure,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
force  that  is  applied  to  them  is  borne  by  their  mutual  action  up- 
on each  other's  surfaces.  Arches,  generally  speaking,  have 
curved  or  polygonal  surfaces,  forming  the  lower  part  of  their 
mass,  which  are  concave  towards  the  horizon.  They  are  support- 
ed at  the  extremities  upon  walls ;  and  in  this  case,  the  resistance 
they  oppose  to  the  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  them,  isprincipally 
that  with  which  their  materials  resist  a  force  U^at  tends  to  crush 
them.  But  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  arch  is  a  curve  or 
polygon,  convex  towards  the  horizon,  in  which  case  their  princi- 
pal resistance  is  due  to  the  absolute  strength  of  the  material. 

As  both  the  absolute  strength,  and  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion are  more  intense  in  all  materials,  than  their  respective 
strength  ;  and  as,  in  addition,  the  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  an 
arch,  act  in  most  cases  obliquely,  it  is  at  once  obvious,  that  an 
aperture  of  far  greater  length  can  be  covered  by  an  arch,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  material. 

The  circumstances  that  affect  arches  will  differ  according  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  These  are  princi- 
pally, stone  or  brick,  cast  iron,  wood,  wrought  iron  in  the  shape 
of  chains,  and  ropes  ;  arches  of  the  three  former  substances  re- 
quire no  distinctive  appellation,  we  shall  call  arches  of  the  last 
two  kinds,  Arches  of  Suspension. 

207.  A  stone  or  brick  arch  is  composed  of  a  number  of  prisms, 
whose  section  is  a  trapezium  ;  these  may  be  considered  as  trun- 
cated wedges,  and  are  called  Voussoirs.  They  are  generally  of 
an  uneven  number ;  the  odd  one,  which  occupies  the  vertex  of 
the  arch,  is  called  the  Keystone.  The  vertical  walls  on  which 
they  rest,  are  called  Abutments,  and  when  there  are  two  con- 
tiguous arches,  the  intermediate  wall  is  called  a  Pier.  The  point 
where  the  vertical  wall  meets  the  curve  of  the  arch,  is  called  the 
Spring  of  the  arch.  The  distance  between  the  piers  or  abutments 
that  support  a  single  arch,  its  Span.     The  lower  or  inner  curve 
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of  an  areh  is  called  its  lotfados ;  the  upper  or  outer  eonre,  its 
Extrados.  The  intervals  between  the  voussoirs  are  called 
Joints. 

208.  In  considering  the  theory  of  arches,  it  has  been  usual  to 
proceed  y  either  by  assuming  a  given  in  trades,  and  investigating 
the  relative  size  of  the  vou&soirs ;  or  assuming  the  magnitude  of 
the  voussoirs,  to  investigate  the  <!urve  of  the  intrados.  In  both 
cases,  the  voussoirs  have  been  considered  as  wedges,  perfectly  free 
to  move  upon  each  other,  or  resisted  neither  by  friction  nor  the 
tenacity  of  cement 

By  the  former  method,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  voussoirs,  in  order  that  equilibrium  should  exist,  should 
be  to  each  other  as  the  portions  cut  from  a  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  by  the  prolongations  of  the  joints. 
In  the  case  of  an  arch,  whose  intrados  is  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  voussoirs  would  be  the  differences  of  the 
tangents ;  and  if  the  arch  were  semicircular,  the  lower  voussoirs 
must  be  infinite. 

By  the  latter  method,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  arch  of  equili- 
bration, if  the  voipssoirs  be  equal,  must  be  a  homogeneous  cate- 
naria  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  unequal  voussoirs,  a  catenarian  curve 
loaded  with  weights  proportioned  to  those  of  the  voussoirs.  And 
in  the  case  of  weights,  varying  in  the  relation  of  the  differences  of 
theseriesof  tangents,  the  curve  would  become  a  portion  of  a  circle. 

Both  methods  being  founded  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  give, 
not  only  in  the  last  quoted  instance,  but  in  all  others,  similar  re- 
sults. 

An  arch  of  equilibration,  determined  in  either  mode,  would 
have  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  highest  possible  position,  and 
would  therefore  be  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium.  Hence,  any 
action,  however  small,  exerted  upon  it,  would  shake  the  voussoirs 
from  their  position,  and  the  arch  would  be  destroyed.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case  in  practice,  that  arches  may  be  considered 
among  the  most  permanent  of  structures  ;  hence,  it  is  obvious, 
that  80  far  from  the  friction  and  the  adhesion  of  the  cements 
being  quantities  that  may  be  safely  neglected,  or  for  which  a 
mere  correction  may  be  applied  to  an  hypothesis  from  which 
they  are  first  abstracted,  they  constitute,  in  truth,  forces  as  essen- 
tial to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  as  the  mutual  pressure  of  the 
voussoirs  themselves. 

It  would  also  appear  from  these  hypotheses,  that  anarch  would 
exert  no  horizontal  thrust  upon  its  abutments,  unless  the  face  of 
the  abutment  were  not  a  tangent  to  the  arch  at  its  spring ;  and 
hence,  that  a  thrust  would  not  be  created  by  flattening  the  arch, 
provided  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  spring  coincided  with 
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the  horizontal  line  passing  through  it'.  *   All  these  inferences  are, 
in  like  manner,  contradicted  by  experiment. 

Id  order,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  theory  of  arches, 
it  is  necessary  that  experiment  and  observation  should  be  pre- 
viously called  in;  to  show  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
arches  change  their  form,  or  actually  give  way.  Such  experi- 
ments were  first  made  on  very  ^all  models,  by  Davisy,  at  Mont- 
£elier,  about  the  year  1732;  and  were  repeated  en  a  larger  scale 
y  Boistard,  in  1800.  Similar  experiments  were  also  made  by 
Gauthey  ;  and  the  same  author  has  recorded  his  observations  up- 
on a  number  of  broken  bridges,  and  others  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
cay as  to  require  their  being  taken  down.  Perronet  likewise,  at  a 
previous  date,  had  made  accurate  observations  upon  the  change 
of  figure  undergone  by  new  arches,  at  the  moment  of  removing 
their  centres. 

209.  Arches  are  built  by  laying  their  voussoirs  upon  a  tem- 
porary arch  or  frame  of  wood,  called  a  Centre,  whose  upper  sur- 
face has  the  form  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  arch.  In  laying 
the  voussoirs,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  ones  retain  their  position 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  friction  upon  the  farees  on  which  they 
rest,  and  that  they  may  be  laid  wholly  independently  of  the 
centre.  They  do  not  begin  to  slide,  until  the  inclination  of  the 
faces  becomes  equal  to  about  40°.  At  this  time  they  begin  to 
press  upon  the  centre,  which  would  have  its  form  changed  in  con- 
sequence, were  it  not  loaded  at  the  summit,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  this  change  of  figure. 

As  the  number  of  voussoirs  increases,  a  pressure  begins  to  take 
place  on  the  upper  part  of  the  centre,  which  tends  to  press  it 
against  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  the  npper  voussoirs  tend  to  turn 
around  their  lower  angle,  and  the  joints  open  at  the  extrados. 
When  the  keystone  is  placed,  and  the  centre  removed,  the  open 
joints  close  again,  and  new  openings  and  motions  appear  innhe 
arch,  to  represent  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  figure : 


The  upper  parts  of  the  arch,  from  D  to  </,  are  no  longer  sup- 
ported, except  by  their  mutual  pressure ;  this  tends  to  close  their 

26 
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joints  at  the  extrados,  and  press  them  from  each  side  towards  the 
point  E ;  this  point  becomes  a  point  of  support  for  both  halves  of 
the  arch.  The  jcrints  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intrados  will  open. 
The  pressure  on  the  point  £,  necessarily  reacts  towards  the  abut* 
ments  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  arch,  which  it  tends  to  over- 
throw by  causing  them  to  turn  around  their  outer  angles  K  and  k. 
In  consequence  of  this  pressure  and  reaction,  each  half  of  the  arch 
separates  into  parts  at  some  intermediate  points,  D  or  d.  These 
serve  as  points  of  support  for  the  higher  parts,  and  to  transmit 
their  actiop  towards  the  abutments.  If  the  latter  do  not  possess 
sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  arch,  it  separates 
into  four  parts,  which,  in  breaking,  turn  around  the  points  K,D,E, 
d  and  A,  as  upon  hinges.  If  the  abutments  are  capable  of  meet* 
ing  the  pressure,  it  still  manifests  itself  by  closing  the  joints  of 
the  extrados  near  the  point  E,  and  of  the  intrados  near  the  points 
d  and  D ;  causing  those  of  the  intrados  to  open  near  the  point  £, 
and  of  the  extrados  near  the  points  D  and  d. 

The  position  of  the  points  d  and  D,  which  are  called  Points  of 
Rupture,  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  vault,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight  it  supports.  In  determining  the  strength  of 
an  arch,  it  is  important  to  know  their  position.  It  is  always  at 
the  weakest  part  of  the  arch ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  that  where 
it  is  thinnest,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  the  experiments  it  was  found,  that : 

In  semicircular  arches,  that  did  not  rest  on  abutments,  the 
points  of  rupture  were  at  an  angle  of  30^  from  the  spring. 

In  oval  arches,  formed  of  three  circular  arcs,  at  60^,  of  the 
small  arc  rising  from  the  spring. 

In  flat  arches,  the  points  of  rupture  were  a^the  spring,  as  they 
were  in  all  circular  arches  whose  versed  sine  was  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  chord. 

Ip  all  cases  the  whole  mass,  say  the  arch  and  its  abutments, 
tended  to  divide  into  four  parts,  turning  upon  points  in  the  intra- 
dos, at  the  spring  or  base  of  the  abutment,  and  the  vertex,  and 
separating  at  two  intervening  points. 

810.  To  investigate  the  action  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  produce 
these  motions. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  be  divided  into  two  83rmmetric  parts,  by 
the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  line  EC,  the  relations  of 
the  forces  will  be  identi^  on  each  side  of  EC.  Let  K  be  the 
origin  of  the  co-ordina^ ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical co-ordinates  of  the  point  D ;  x'  and  y'  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  £. 

Resolve  the  forces  that  act  at  D  into  two,  Xand  Y,parallel  to  the 
two  co-ordinates ;  those  that  act  at  £  into  two  alao,  X'  and  ¥'. 
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By  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities,  §  70,  the  equation  of  equi- 
librium will  be 

Xci*+Ydy+X'iir'+Y'dy'=0.  (218) 

The  forces  that  act  at  D,  act  upon  a  lever  KD,  which  we  shall 
call/  those  at  £  upon  another  D£,  which  we  shall  call  ^,  their 
values  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  are 

g^v^[(x'-x)«+(s'-!,)*]; 
the  differentials  of  which  are  respectively 

and 

(*'-<r).  (dt'— lir) + (y'— y) .  (dy-^y )  =0. 

Hultipljing  the  first  members  of  these  equations  respectively  by 
the  constant  co-eflicientB  I  and*/',  we  have 

Ixdx-k-lydy ; 
and 

V{jf—x)dbi^-4{^—x)dx'\'  &c. 

If  these  be  added  to  the  equation  (218),  we  shall  find  firom  it 
that  the  sum  of  the  terms,  that  involve  the  differential  of  any  one 
cf  the  co-ordinates  ^=0,  or 

Xrfir+fedJ^— I'Cy— «)ite=0 ; 
JL!dx'+V{x'—x)ds^=0 ; 

T'A^+/'(^— »W=o ; 

dividing  by  da?,  dx',  dy  and  dy\  we  obtain 

X+te— /'(x'— jf)=0, 

T+/y— ^'(y'-^)=0, 

X'+i'(a?'— x)=0, 

Y+/'(y'— y)=0; 

and  etinninating  I  and  V^ 

(X+X')y— (Y+Y>=0.  J  ^^^^J 

The  forces  which  act  are  the  weights  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
arch,  applied  to  their  respective  centres  of  gravity,  M  and  N ;  call 
these  weights  m  and  n. 

The  arch  being  in  equiUbrio, 

X=0. 

If  for  m  we  substitute  its  two  parallel  components  acting  at  D  and 
£,  their  magnitudes  will  be       '* 

at£,    ii|£q; 
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EF    ^ 
and  at  D,     m  eo~  *  • 

The  force  m  resolved  in  like  manner,  gives  for  its  action,  at  D» 

KS 

hence  the  sum  of  the  forces  that  act  at  D,  is 

EF         KS 

and 

FQ    DO 

FQ  . 
because  it  is  only  the  component  of  m  ^q  in  the  direction  of  E 

that  acts.  Substituting  these  values  in  the  two  equations,  (219) 
we  obtain  identical  values  for  both  terms  of  the  lirst  member  of 
the  first ;  in  the  second,  we  have 

FQ    DQ 
"*  eB  •  eB  •  K^—**  •  KS— w .  KR  =r 0.  (220) 

In  order,  then,  that  equilibrium  shall  exist,  the  first  term  must  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  last ;  and  for  stability  it  ought  to  be 
greater. 

The  deductions  from  this  theory  are  abundantly  simple. 

From  the  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust,  X',  it  appears  that  it 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  line  FQ,  or  with  the  approach  of 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  arch  to  their  sum* 
mit. 

We  may,  therefore,  se^  that  it  would  be  possible  to  investigate 
a  curve  for  the  extrados,  when  the  intrados  is  given,  that  would 
form  an  arch  without  any  horizontal  thrust  whatsoever.  When 
the  centre  of  gravitv  of  the  higher  part  of  the  half  arch  falls  in  the 
middle,  which  it  will  very  nearly  do,  when  the  arch  is  very  low 
and  the  vault  of  uniform  thickness, 

£Q 

and  the  formula  becomes 
m    DQ 
"2'  EQ  •  K^— «-KS— in.KR=0.  (221) 

If  the  arch  be  flat,  EQ  becomes  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
voussoirs.     If  we  call  this  thickness  e,  and  the  span  of  the  arch 

^  t  the  expression  will  become 

HI      / 

y  .  -  .  KU— n.KS— m.KR- 0.  (222) 
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From  this  it  follows,  that  the  horizontal  thrust  of  a  flat  arch,  is 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  its  weight,  m'uUiplied  by  Ihe  ratio  of 
the  length  to  the  thickness.  Not  only  does  the  horizantal  thrust 
diroinish  with  the  approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  half  arch  to  its  vertex^  but  the  same  causes  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  pressure  on  the  keystone. 

In  very  low  arches,  this  pressure  becomes  equal  to^he  eighth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  arch,  multiplied  by  the  relation  of 
the  span  to  the  whole  height  of  the  arch,  measured  frcm  the  top 
of  the  keystone. 

In  fiat  arches,  the  pressure  on  the  keystone  is  just  ha'f  the  hori- 
zontal thrust. 

211.  It  will,  therefore,  be  at  once  seen,  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  depth  of  the  keystone  as  much  as  poisible  ;  for 
this  will  diminish  both  the  pressure  upon  itself,  and  t^e  horizon- 
tal thrust.  No  more  depth,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  the  key- 
stone, than  is  just  sufficient  to  insure  safety  fronn  the  JDint  action 
of  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  agitation  produced  fy  extrinsic 
causes.  The  value  of  the  resistance  to  pressure  in  various  kinds 
of  stone,  has  been  given  in  §191.  It  will  be  proper  :o  allow  for 
its  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  deptli,  which  in 
this  case  will  be  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the  keys:one,  and  to 
proportion  the  surface  so  as  to  bear  three  times  the  weight  that 
is  capable  of  crushing  it. 

In  arches  of  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  of  but  few  degrees,  the 
horizontal  thrust  is  very  great ;  and  even  when  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness is  given  to  the  abutment,  absolute  safety  is  not  obtained  ;  for 
the^efibrt  of  the  thrust  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  tenacity 
of  the  cement,  and  separate  the  haunches  of  the  arch  from  the  abut- 
ment. This  risk  is  even  greater  in  arches  of  wood  or  iron,  rest- 
ing upon  stone  abutments,  and  there  are  several  instances  on 
record,  of  bridges  of  these  materials  having  fallen  as  soon  as  the 
centering  was  removed. 

The  first  application  of  the  formula  (220),  is  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  points  of  rupture.  When  the  figure  of 
the  arch  is  given,  the  resolution  of  this  problem  presents  no  great 
difficulty  in  its  principles.  These  are  as  follow :  An  arch  ne- 
cessarily breaks  in  its  weakest  part,  which  is  that  in  which  its  re- 
sistance has  the  least  ratio  to  the  forces  that  act  upon  it«  and  which 
is  not  in  consequence  necessarily  the  thinnest  part  of  the  vault. 
The  point  of  rupture  will  therefore  be,  where  the  moment  of  the 
force  that  tends  to  overturn  tlie  lower  part,  is  the  greatest  possi- 
ble, when   compared   with  the  forces  that  tend  to  sustain  it. 
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This  Fatio  h 

FQDQ 

'eqeq 


m^TT^.^^r^.KlT 


fiiKR+nKS ;  (223) 

when  this  h  a  maximum^  its  difierentiai=0. 

In  circular  arches,  however,  this  simple  principle  is  attended 
with  practical  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  transcendental 
quantities  which  the  nature  of  the  circle  introduces.  In  arches 
formed  ofseveral  circular  arcs,  the  calculation  becomes  wholly- 
impossible  In  place,  then,  of  a  direct  mathematical  investigation, 
the  positioi  of  the  points  of  rupture,  dete.rmined  by  the  experi- 
ments of  vhich  we  have  spoken,  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  The  resulting  thicknesses  of  the  abutments,  is  con- 
siderably Ibss  than  is  usually  given  in  practice,  and  requires  to 
be  increased,  inorder  to  allow  for  want  of  firmness  in  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  b  augment  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  where  the  arch 
meets  the  6unddtion,  so  much  as  by  the  friction  to  prevent  sli- 
ding, shouli  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  be  insufficient.  A  pow- 
erful aid  m'ght  be  obtained  in  resisting  the  latter  action,  by  uni- 
ting the  coqrses  of  stone  by^ means  of  dowels.  We  give  the  thick- 
ness of  abultnents,  calculated  by  Gauthey,  whose  work  we  have 
followed  in  our  analysis,  for  arches  of  60  French  metres  in  span ; 
this  will  seive  as  a  guide  in  similar  inquiries. 


Species  of  Arch. 


Thickness  of  Abut- 
ments. 


Position  of  Points  of 
Rupture. 


METK  CS. 

Semicircular,  1.  32  13o  30' 

Oval  flattened  id,  1.  62  3P  30' 

do        do     \ih  2.  24  40®  30^ 

Circular  arc  of  60^  3.  09  Oo  00' 

212.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  been  usual  to  give  to  the  piersof 
bridges  the  same  thickness  as  to  their  abutments.  But  this  is  bjr 
no  meant  necessary  ;  for  when  two  arches  rest  on  the  same  pier, 
their  horizontal  thrusts  mutually  counterbalance  each  other  *,  and 
the  pier  has  no  other  stress  to  bear  than  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight.  It  is  frequently  advantageous  in  practice  to  make 
the  piers  as  thin  as  possible  ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  bridge  cros- 
ses a  rapid  stream,  or  one  subject  to  sudden  floods.  The  ancient 
bridges,  and  those  of  England,  generally  speaking,  have  their 
abutments  equal  to  their  piers ;  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
when  the  arches  are  built  in  succession.  But  when  all  the  arches 
are  canied  up  simultaneously,  and  their  centres  struck  at  the  same 
time,  it  becomes  practicable  to  give  dimensions  to  the  piers  suited 
merely  to  the  stress  they  are  afterwards  to  sustain.  Such  is  the 
present  practice  of  the  French  engineers. 
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213.  Arches  belong;  as  a  principal  feature  to  n6  architecture 
more  early  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Belzoni  indeed  states,  that 
be  found  at  Thebes^  the  relics  of  arches  of  brick  that  seemed  to 
be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Persian  conquest.  But  even  were  the 
arch  then  known,  it  was  but  little  used.  The  oldest  arch  in  ex* 
istence  is  that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  the  architects  of 
which  were  Etrurians;  and  in  the  works  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
arches  superior  in  magnitude  to  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con* 
structed,  with  but  one  exception,  that  we  shall  presently  state* 
The  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Trajan,  over  the  Danube,  were 
semicircular,  raised  on  lofty  piers  and  abutments,  aod  had  a  span 
of  180  feet. 

The  bridge  of  Vieillebrioude,  in  France, approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  bridge  of  Trajan  in  dimensions,  than  any  other  modern 
bridge;  it  was  built  in  1454,  and  has  a  span  of  178  feet.  And  as 
the  bridge  of  Trajan  has  long  since  fallen,  it  was  until  within  a 
year,  the  largest  arch  in  existence. 

The  bridges  of  Gignac  and  Lavaur,  in  France,  have  each  arches 
of  1 60  feet. 

The  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and  the  centre  arch  of  the 
bridge  of  Mantes,  have  each  l!^7  feet  span. 

The  great  arch  of  the  bridge  of  Verona^  in  Italy,  has  160  feet. 

The  marble  bridge  at  Florence,  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  has 
138  feet. 

The  span  of  the  centre  arch  of  Waterloo  bridge,  in  London,  is 
120  feet,  and  of  that  of  the  new  London  bridge,  140  feet. 

At  the  present  moment  a  bridge  is  constructing  over  the  Dee, 
at  Chester,  in  England,  whose  span  is  200  feet.  Should  this  stand 
after  the  centre  is  removed,  it  will  be  the  greatest  stone  arch  of 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  other  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States,  our  stone  bridges  are  neittier  numerous 
nor  important  The  most  beautiful  specimen  of  t^is  species  of 
architecture  that  we  possess,  is  the  acqueduct  bridge  at  the  Little 
Falls  of  the  Mohawk. 

Equilibrium  of  Domes. 

214.  The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  domes  or  spherical 
vaults;  and  if  the  curve,  in  the  figure  on  p.  201,  that  represents 
V  section  of  an  arch,  be  now  assumed  for  the  section  of  a  dome,  the 
circumstances  that  take  place  in  its  fracture  will  also  be  represented, 
it  having  points  oi  fracture,  and  dividing  into  four  parts.  But  in 
arches  which  are  cylindrical,  or  vaults  that  are  cylindroidal,  the 
rupture  takes  place  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the^ 
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poinU  D  and  d^  while  in  a  dome,  the  line  of  rupture  is  a  circle.  In 
domeiy  the  weight  of  the  upper  portions  will  be  less  than  in  arches, 
the  points  of  rupture  will  liehigher,  the  horiiontal  thrust,  and  the 

Eressure  on  the  keystone  will  also  be  less.  Domes,  therefore,  will 
e  borne  by  less  abutments  than  arches ;  but  as  domes  are,  gene- 
rally speaking;,  raised  upon  a  lofty  wall,  instead  of  resting  upon  an 
abutment,  it  Is  inconvenient  to  give  this  wall  a  great  thickness  f 
and  hence  artificial  means,  that  will  be  presently  mentioned,  are 
resorted  to^  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  resistance. 

215.  Domes  are  of  more  easy  construction  than  arches,  for  each 
course  keys  itself,  and  they  may  even  be  erected  without  any 
permanent  centre  ;  while  an  arch  must  be  finished,  and  the  key- 
stone placed, before  it  supports  itself;  each  course  in  a  dome  serves 
as  a  keystone  to  those  that  are  beneath,  and  aperttlres  of  large  di- 
mensions mzy  therefore  be  left  in  the  middle  of  domes.  These 
serve  for  the  admission  of  light,  or  may  be  made  the  base  of  other 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  structure. 

Domes  derive  much  of  their  beauty  from  a  geometrical  property 
they  possess,  which  is  as  follows:  the  common  intersection  of  a 
sphere^  and  a  cylinder  whose  axis  is  directed  to  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  is  a  circle,  and  of  course  a  plane  curye.  Hence,  if  any  num- 
ber of  arches  be  arranged  on  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon,  a  dome 
may  be  built  resting  upon  them  ;  and  a  cylindrical  tower  may  be 
built  upon  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  a  dome,  and  may  in  its 
^  turn  become  the  support  of  a  second  dome. 

216.  Domes  had  their  origin  among  the  Etruscans,  whose  tem- 
ples were  circular  in  plan,  and  covered  with  a  simple  hemispheric 
vault.  The  Romans  borrowed  this  species  of  structure  from  that 
neighbouring  ration,  and  brought  it  to  great  perfection.  The  finesi 
antique  specimen  that  remains  of  this  species  of  building,  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon.  This  building  has  a 
circular  ground  plan,  on  which  is  raised  a  lofty  cylindric  wall  that 
bears  a  hemispheric  dome,  144  feet  in  diameter.  As  the  walls  have 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  stability  to  support  with  certainty  the 
lateral  thrust,  they  are  loaded  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  by  ma- 
sonry, accumulaLed  in  the  following  mode:  The  generating  curve 
of  the  inner  surface,  or  intrados  of  the  dome,  is  a  semicircle^  the 
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extrados  is  a  less  portion  of  a  greater  circle,  as  represented  in  the 


» 


figure  ;  hence  it  becomes  possible  to  raise  the  eiternal  vertical 
faces  AB9  of  the  wall,  much  higher  than  the  internal  CD;  and  a 
great  weight  reals  upon  the  spring  of  the  arch,  while  the  lower 
portions  of  the  arch  itself  are  also  strengthened. 

The  domes  of  a  number  of  Christian  churches  were  built  at 
the  intersection  of  the  aisles  that  form  a  cross ;  they  were  hence 
borne  upon  four  arches,  to  which  they  were  applied  upon  the 
principle  stated  in  the  last  section. 

To  give  greater  elevation,  the  first  dome  was,  in  the  progress 
of  architecture^  terminated  immediately  above  the  keystones  of 
the  arches,  and  a  second  dome  raised  upon  the  circular  ring  that 
constituted  the  opening.  A  bolder  architect  proposed  to  raise  a 
cylindric  wall  upon  this  ring,  and  support  upon  it  the  second 
dome.  Thus  was  gradually  reached  the  sublime  conception  of 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  In  realizing  this  conception,  various 
practical  difficulties  presented  themselves.  The  principle  ap- 
plied in  the  Pantheon  was  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  the 
Seat  mass  of  material  it  would  require,  that  might  have  increased 
e  pressure  beyond  that  which  the  abutments  of  the  supporting 
arches  could  bear.  A  flattened  external  dome  would  have  been 
invisible,  except  from  a  distance,  and  wholly  deficient  in  beauty. 
For  these  reasons,  the  dome  that  was  seen  from  within,  was  made 
of  the  smallest  practicable,  but  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  part 
seen  from  without,  the  half  of  an  oblong  spheroid.  In  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  two  domes  are  both  of  masonry,  and  spring  from 
a  common  base,  as  in  the  figure,  diverging  as  soon  as  the  outer 

and  innner  curve  of  each,  intersect 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  London,  the  inner  dome  is  of  brick, 
the  outer  a  wooden  frame,  bearing  a  co- 
vering of  sheet  lead.  To  support  the 
frame  that  bears  the  outer  dome,  a  trun- 
cated cone  of  brick  rises  from  the  inner 
dome,  and  bears  the  smaller  cupola  or 
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lantern,  which  in  St  Peter's  is  borne 
on  tbe  ring  that  terminates  the  outer 
dome.  A  section  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

Although  in  these  different  modes, 
lightness  and  beauty  were  both 
gained,  the  resistance  to  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  is  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  domes  could  not  have  been  supported  by  the  balancing 
of  their  parts,  or  by  the  cohesion  of  cement ;  to  remedy  this  de- 
feet,  the  lower  courses  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  are  bound  by 
strong  hoops  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  at  St.  Paul's,  chains  are  laid 
in  a  groove,  cut  in  the  stone  ring  whence  the  dome  springs,  and 
secured  by  melted  lead. 

Domes  and  groined  arches  are  formed  in  Gothic  architecHire, 
at  the  junction  of  vaults  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
circular  arcs.  The  lateral  thrust  is,  in  these  cases,  met  by  but- 
tresses formed  on  the  principles  of  §198,  and  the  resistance  to  it 
is  further  increased,  by  loading  the  buttresses  with  heavy  masses 
of  stone,  assuming  the  form  of  pinnacles.  These,  which  form 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  of  Gothic  architecture,  are  beau- 
tiful, not  only  from  their  graceful  figures,  but  from  their  evident 
adaptation  to  an  important  purpose. 

0/  Wooden  Arches. 

217.  Wood  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  arches  also, 
or  to  the  formation  of  frames  that  may  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
arches.  The  application  of  the  principles  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  to  this  material,  is,  however,  different  from  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  theory  of  stone  arches.  While  in  stone 
arches  the  mass  is  made  up  of  separate  parts,  which  divide  in  par- 
ticular points,  and  move  around  others  as  if  they  had  no  cohesion, 
so  that  the  respective  strength  may  be  considered  as  nothing, 
and  the  whole  available  resistances  are,  that  of  friction,  and  that 
which  the  material  opposes  to  a  crushing  force;  the  use  of  wood 
brings  into  efficient  action  its  respective  strength,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  separation  may,  in  some  cases,  become  that  furnished  by 
the  absolute  strength.  The  length  that  can  be  safely  given  to  a 
single  beam,  supported  or  fised  at  each  end,  and  lying  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  is  limited  by  its  own  weight,  as  has  been  seen  in 
§  186. 

S18.  If  tbe  force  that  acts  be  greater  than  can  be  borne  by  a 
tingle  beam,  two  may  be  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  like 
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n  single  piece.     Thus,  if  ft  beam  be  nerely  laid  upoD  ^nether^  at 


B 


AB  upon  CD,  each  will  resist  the  effort  to  bend  it,  which  must 
precede  fracture,  merely  with  its  own  force;  the  system  is  there- 
fere  only  twice  as  strong,in  respect  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  that  act, 
as  Ihe  single  beam.  If  then, thesingle  beam  have  reached  the  limit  at 
which  it  breaks  by  its  own  weight,  they  will  both  be  broken. 
If  now  the  two  beams  be  united,  as  may  be  simply  done  by  dow- 
els or  pins,  in  such  a  way  that  one  cannot  bend  without  causing 
an  equal  bending  in  the  other,  the  two  will  act  as  a  single  beam, 
and  the  strength  will  be  four  times  as  great  (141),  as  that  of  the 
single  beam,  or  twice  as  great  as  the  united  strength  of  the  two 
acting  separately ;  hence,  the  two  thus  united,  will  now  not  only 
bear  their  own  weight,  but  require  an  additional  weight  equal  to 
their  own,  to  break  them.  Two  beams  may  be  still  naore  ad- 
Tantageously  united  by  cutting  their  adjacent  surfaces  into  the 
form  of  the  teeth  ofa  saw,  turned  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the 
figure.    If  these  be  united  by  screw  bolu,  or  by  straps  of  meUl, 


both  must  bend  together,  and  hence  act  to  resist  fracture  like  a 
single  beam.    This  method  is  called  Trussing. 

219.  When  the  limit  of  strength  is  reached,  either  in  a  single 
beam  or  in  this  arrangement,  two  beams  may  next  be  placed  in 
an  inclined  position,  pressing  against  each  other,  as  in  the  figure. 


The  action  of  the  weight  being  now  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
the  beam,  the  effort  ofthe  weight  will  decrease  with  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  inclination,  §  184. 

Let  F  be  the  strength  of  the  compound  beam,  and  W  the 
weight  just  sufficient  to  break  it 

F=Wco8.  t. 

A  lateral  thrust  will  also  take  place  at  the  points  A  and  B,  which 
may  be  represented  by 

^  Wcot-f.  (224) 
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SSO.  If  instead  of  two  beams  inclined  at  an  angle,  a  piece  of 


small  curvature  be  substituted,  the  effort  of  the  weight  will  be 
diminished,  §  1S4,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  CAB  ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  flexure,  as  well  as  its  strength, 
will  be  enhanced  even  in  a  higher  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  curved  piece  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
its  curvature.  The  latter  advantage  is  of  course  gained  only  in 
the  case  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  being  also  curved ;  for,  if  the 
fibres  be  cut  across,  the  strength  will  be  diminished  ;  because  the 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  wood,  which  (see  §  180)  is  far  less  than 
its  respective  strength,  is  now  the  only  resistance  that  remains. 

Whenever  the  line  C  A  does  not  cut  the  intrados,  we  may  with- 
out error  consider  the  half  of  the  arch  as  a  straight  piece  of 
equal  dimensions,  loaded  at  one  end  by  a  weight  acting  verticallyt 
and  standing  itself  upright  This  weight  will  be  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  force  as  acts  in  the  direction  AC,  and  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  between  this  component  of  the  whole  of  the  dis« 
turbing  forces  tliat  act,  and  the  strength  of  the  arc  will  be  given 
by  the  formula  (199). 

_  # 

in  ^ddch  2  is  the  length  of  the  arc  CA. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  omitted  the  question  of  the 
elasticity  of  wood,  and  may,  in  this  case,  substitute  for  that  pro- 
perty the  respective  strength.  Using  this,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
there  are  three  different  methods  of  valuing  £,  according  as  the 
pieces  that  form  an  arch,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  are  com- 
bined :  when  they  all  act  distinctly ;  when  they  are  merely  com- 
bined by  the  vertical  posts  of  the  arch,  or  by  otner  pieces  crossing 
them ;  and  when  they  are  so  united  as  to  form  a  body,  no  part  of 
which  can  move  without  affecting  all  the  rest 

In  the  first  case,  supposing  each  of  the  pieces  to  have  a  rectan- 
gular section,  whose  breadth  is  a,  and  depth  6 ;  let  ti^  be  the  num- 
ber fi'om  the  table  of  relative  strength,  n  the  number  of  pieces. 

£=na6^;  (225) 

In  the  last  case, 

E3=n*a&Ho;  (226) 

and  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  intermediate. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  unite  beams  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  give  them  the  entire  strength  determine^  by  the  last  formulcu 
And  in  any  case  whatever,  a  large  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
after  calculating  the  value  of  E. 
If  W  be  a  weight  resting  upon  the  vertex  of  the  arch* 

Q=W  cos.  t. 

But  if  the  weight  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  arch,        / 

Q=iW  COS.  t.  « 

221.  If,  however,  the  curvature  be  considerable,  we  can  no 
longer  consider  the  woodtsn  arc  as  formed  of  two  straight  pieces, 
bat  must  have  recourse  to  principles  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  of  stone  arches.     In  the  arc  ACB,  a  force  acting  at  C,  will 

not  break  the  beam  at  that  point, 
but  at  two  points,  D  and  d,  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  two 
points  of  support;  and  the  lower 
parts,  AD  and  Bc/,will  turn  around 
A  and  B,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stone 
arch,  (see  §  209).  The  point  of 
rupture  is  easily  determined  in 
this  case;  for,  the  respective 
strength  of  a  beam  of  equal  thick- 
ness, being  uniform  throughout,  if  the  momentum  of  the  stress 
be  abstracted,  whether  the  beam  be  straight  or  crooked,  the  rup- 
^ture  must  occur  where  the  eflfortof  the  weight  acts  most  directly 
upon  the  beam.  This  point  will  be  determined  by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  arc,  c,  upon  the  line  CA. 

Having  thus  determined  the  point  of  rupture,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the  force  P 
that  acts  in  the  direction  CA,  and  the  resistance  at  the  point  D. 
This  may  be  done  by  conceiving  that  the  part  DA  is  immovea- 
ble, and  that  the  part  DC  being  firmly  fixed  at  D,  is  acted 
upon,  by  a  force  that  tends  to  bend  it,  in  the  direction  C  A.  This 
will  not  affect  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  and  it  becomes  an 
application  of  the  formula,  (192). 

In  which  /  is  the  length  of  the  arc  CA,  and  /the  versed  sine  of 
the  curvature  which  the  force  P  is  capable  of  producing.  From 
this  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  P 

p-?E/ 

^"*    P  '  (227) 

But  /  is  a  function  of  P,  and  the  value  of  the  latter  is  still  in- 
volved in  the  expression,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  the 
means  of  detennining  /.     This  can  always  be  safely  done  by 
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taking  afl  the  value  of/,  the  maiimum  flexure*  or  that  which  pre* 
cedes  ruptur^    This  deduced  from  experimeott  is 

/ =0.00 13^- 

222.  In  applying  these  principles  to  the  construction  of  hridgee, 
two  different  methods  have  been  pursued. 
.«  (1.)  A  continuous  arc  has  been  formed  by  bending  plank,  ar- 
ranged so  that  none  of  their  joints  should  be  opposite,  and  united 
by  bolts  and  iron  straps,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  a  single 
piece.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  bridges  erected  in  Kurope 
under  the  direction  of  Wiebeking.  Of  these  the  bridge  of  Bam- 
berg is  the  most  remarkable.     Its  span  is  221  feet. 

In  this  bridge,  the  road  passes  over  the  summit  of  the  arch, 
which  is  therefore  flat,  and  has  a  great  lateral  thrust.  If  this  be 
not  carefully  opposed  by  a  proper  connexion  with  the  abutments, 
und  by  giving  them  a  sufficient  weight,  the  bridge  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  it.  This  was  the  case  in  two  bridges  ereeted  on  a 
similar  principle  at  Paterson,  New-Jersey. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary,  except  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  to  make  the  road 
pass  over  the  vertex  of  the  arch.  The  nature  of  the  material, 
which  is  both  light  and  strong,  admits  of  the  arch  being  formed 
of  several  separate  ribs.  Carriages  and  passengers  may  pass  be* 
tween  these  upon  a  horizontal  road,  resting  on  timbers,  support- 
ed by  the  arch  from  above.  If  the  timbers,  supported  by  each 
rib,  be  made  to  form  a  continuous  chord,  and  be  connected  with 
the  rib  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  they  will,  in  addition,  oppose 
their  absolute  strength  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  which  may  thus 
be  entirely  done  away.     The  ribs,  too,  may  be  made  with  a  much 

Sreater  curvature,  and  will  be  both  stronger  in  consequence,  and 
ave  less  horizontal  thrust. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  the  very  beautiful  bridge  erected  by 
Burr,  over  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  larger  arches  of 
which  have  194  feet  span. 

(2.)  An  arch  of  timber  may  be  formed  of  pieces  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  polygon ;  such  an  arch  would  be  in  equilibrio,  had  it 
the  form  of  the  funicular  polygon,  §  29  ;  but  as  the  equilibrium 
would  be  tottering,  it  is  better  to  make  the  system  rigid,  in  which 
case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  or  observe  the  law  of  equilibrium. 
The  system  may  be  made  rigid  by  extending  some  of  the  timbers 
beyond  the  points  where  they  intersect  the  others,  framing  them 
together,  and  connecting  them  again  with  others,  forming  trian- 
fi^lar  frames,  which  cannot  alter  their  shape,  without  breaking. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  the  wooden  bridges  of  Hampton,  and 
Cambridge,  in  England.    The  largest  of  these,  however,  has  less 
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than  50  feet  span.  This  method  is  extremply  faulty,  and  no 
bridge  of  any  great  span  constructed  after  it,  n^s  been  of  long  du- 
ration. A  better  mode  of  making  the  system  rigid,  is,  to  make 
it  double,  and  interpose,  between  the  arch  pieces,  queen-posts, 
AB,  A'B'y  &c.  forming  by  means  of  mortices  and  tenants,  a  series 


ft 


of  open  Toussoirs,  or  quadrilateral  frames.  To  prevent  these 
from  changing  their  figure,  aframeof  thefigureof  aSt.  Andrew's 
cross  is  placed  in  each.  This  principle  was  adopted  in  the  bridge 
erected  over  the  Piscataqua,  near  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshii*e^ 
whose  span  is  256  feet. 

(3.)  The  two  methods  may  be  combined;  of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  great  arches  constructed  by  Wernwag,  one  over 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  the  other  over  the  Delaware 
at  Easton.  The  former  has  340  feet  span,  and  is  the  largest 
wooden  arch  now  in  existence.  A  project  for  an  arch  upon  this 
principle,  of  400  feet  span,  is  given  by  Tredgold,  in  his  work  on 
the  principles  of  carpentry. 

2S3.  In  all  the  methods  of  extending  wooden  structure  across 
openings,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  the  principle  of  the 
arch  has  been  taken  as  the  leading  and  prominent  feature.  Far 
more  simple  considerations  have  led  to  the  construction  of  wooden 
bridges,  of  greater  span  than  any  we  have  hitherto  cited. 

The  simplest  mode  of  spanning  an  opening  is  a  beam ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  this  has  an  early  limit  in  the  size  of  timber,  which 
eannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient  depth  to  enable  a  long  beam  to 
bear  its  own  weight.  It  might,  however,  occur,  that  as  it  is  pos- 
sible by  trussing,  as  explained  in  §  218,  to  obtain  beams  of  great- 
er strength  than  single  trees  will  afford,  so  it  would  be  practicable 
to  build  a  structure  which  should  act  upon  the  principle  of  a  beam. 
The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  determined,  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  figure  that  would  have,  under  equal  size,  the  greatest  degree 
of  strength;  such  is  one  that  would  have  the  moment  of  its 
strength  equal  in  every  part  of  its  length. 

The  beam  haying  a  rectangular  section,  whose  constant  breadth 
is  a,  and  variable  depth  «,  the  strength  of  any  section,  if  supported 
at  both  ends,  wiU  be  (152) 

201^; 
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the  resiitance  to  flexure  will  be  (203) 

'  E 

- .  2af>" . 
P 

If  we  call  the  force  that  acts  to  bend  it,  P,  we  shall  have  for 

the  condition  of  equilibrium 

Px    E 

-S-=— 2«r».  (228) 

*       P 
-      If  the  weight  be  uniformlj  distributed,  we  shall  hare  for  the 
value  of  P,  in  terms  of  the  weight  ir,  borne  by  the  unit  of  the 
beams'  length, 

wl 
P —  • 

and  the  equation  (228)  becomes 

E 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  making,  with  the  horizon, 
an  angle,  whose  tangent  is  v^(^)-  And  as  the  circumstances 

are  similar  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  beam,  [the  solid 
of  greatest  strength  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, diminish  the  thickness  of  the  beam  at  its  points  of  support 
to  0,  and  hence  the  figure  becomes  a  pentagon,  as  represented 
beneath,  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel  and  equal,  and  two  of 
whose  angles  are  right  angles. 


If  we  examine  the  action  of  the  weight^to^cause  this  beam  to 
bend,  we  shall  see  that  the  fibres  nearest  the*  upper  part  would 
be  compressed,  and  those  nearest  the  lower  would  be  lengthened, 
and  thus  a  line  acb  might  be  drawn,  which  would  separate  the 
extended  from  the  contracted  fibres.  Such  a  line  is  called  the 
Neutral  Axis.  In  arranging  the  pieces  of  wood  of  which  the 
bridge^is  composed,  the  best  method  will  obviously  be,  that  which 
shall  bring  their  absolute  strength  most  nearly  into  direct  oppo- 
sition, to  the  contractions  and  expansions,  which  the  beam,  if  of 
asingle  piece,  would  undergo  in  bending,  but  shall  which  give  them 
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a  firm  bearing. on  the  abutments.  These  pieces  may  then  be 
united  by  vertical  posts,  which  will  form  the  whole  into  a  series 
of  open  triangular  frame  work ;  to  these  posts  may  be  attached 
a  horizontal  trussed  beam,  which  will  answer  to  bear  the  road. 
Such  a  plan  of  frame  work  is  represented  beneath^  and  it  will 
be  obvious^  that  the  horizontal  beam  will  destroy  the  lateral 
thrust. 


This  is  the  principle  thai  was  adopted  by  a  Swiss  carpenter  of 
the  name  of  Grubennian,  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges  of 
Schaffhausen  and  Wettingen.  The  first  of  these  had  a  span  of 
365  feet,  and  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  spans,  resting  on 
an  intermediate  pier.  But  the  use  of  this  support  was  la 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  architect,  and  he  had  the  skill  to 
leave  it  questionable  whether  the  bridge  derived  any  strength 
from  it  or  not. 

The  bridge  of  Wettingen  had  a  span  of  384  feet.  Both  of 
these  remarkable  bridges  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  any 
probable  load.  Both  were  unfortunately  destroyed  during  the 
campaign  of  1799,  and  neither  have  been  replaced. 

When  from  the  position  of  the  bridge,  the  road  must  pass  over 
its  summit,  the  beam  beneath  may  be  suppressed,  and  the  system 
takes  the  form  represented  in  the  figure,  which  is  that  of  the 


bridge  of  Eandel^  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  constructed  by  Hit- 
ter. In  this  there  is  a  horizontal  thrust,  which  must  be  counter- 
acted by  the  resistance  of  the  piers. 

A  modification  of  the  same  form,  proposed  by  Gauthey,  is  re- 
presented beneath. 


It  may  be  objected  to  the  bridges  of  Grubenman,  that  on  many 

28 
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parts  of  them  the  moments  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  change  the 
figure  become  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  great  length  of 
the  arms  on  which  they  acL  On  this  account,  a  frame  of  this 
description  has,  in  many  cases,  been  combined  with  a  bent  arc 
of  plank,  like  that  of  the  bridges  of  Wiebeking  and  Burr. 
When  this  is  introduced,  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  bending 
seems  suflScient,  and  no  other  stress  need  be  guarded  against  ex- 
cept that  which  tends  to  absolute  fracture.  In  some  of  the 
bridges  proposed  by  Gauthey,  therefore,  the  long  pieces  that  are 
extended  to  prevent  the  former  action,  are  suppressed,  and  the 
arch  takes  the  following  form : — 


.s;;^ 


A  still  better  arrangement,  founded  on  the  same  principle,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bridge  of  Wernwag,  that  crosses  the  Delaware, 
at  New  Hope.     The  principle  of  this  is  exhibited  beneath. 


^^ 


An  ingenious  application  of  the  principle  of  the  beam,  has 
been  made  by  an  American  engineer,  £thiel  Town.  His  bridge 
is  composed  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  timber,  connected  by  di- 
agonal braces. 

This  bridge  will  have  great  strength  to  resist  fracture,  but  little 
to  resist  flexure,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
beams,  and  the  mobility  at  the  angles  of  the  braces.  It  is,  how- 
ever, lighter  than  any  other  plan  that  has  ever  been  proposed, 
and  might,  by  a  few  obvious  improvements,  be  made  capable  of 
spanning  great  openings. 

0/  Cast  Iron  •Arches. 

224.  Cast  iron  bridges  may  be  erected  either  of  continuous 
ribs  and  bands,  or  by  forming  the  material  into  skeleton  vous- 
soirs.  In  the  first  case,  their  theory  is  the  same  as  that  of  wood- 
en arches,  substituting  the  resistance  of  cast  iron  for  that  of  wood ; 
in  the  second  case,  their  theory  is  similar  to  that  of  stone  arches, 
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substituting  the  value  of  the  strength  of  the  one  mtterial  for  the 
other.  Stone,  a  material  of  small  respectire  strength,  and  more 
than  double  the  weight  of  wood,  requires  that  the  intrados  should 
have  a  continuous  surface,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  ez- 
trados  is  often  of  necessity  filled  up.  Wood,  a  material  of  great- 
er respective  strength,  of  less  resistance  to  a  crushing  force,  and 
less  weight,  may  be  arranged  in  separate  and  similar  ribs,  and  a 
lightness  in  the  arch,  far  more  than  proportioned  to  the  different 
densities  of  the  substances,  being  thus  attained,  spans  of  far  great- 
er extent  may  be  compassed  than  by  stone.  Cast  iron  holds  an 
intermediate  rank  between  these  two  materials :  being  possessed 
of  more  strength  than  either,  it  has  three  times  the  density  of 
stone ;  but  it  may,  like  wood,  even  if  formed  into  voussoirs,  be  ar- 
ranged in  separate  ribs ;  the  voussoirs,  too,  need  no  more  ma- 
terial than  will  form  a  flaunch  around  their  periphery,  and  furnish 
supporting  braces  within.  Still,  iron  will  form  an  arch  much 
heavier  than  wood  ;  and  the  limit  at' which  it  is  crushed  by  its 
own  weight  is,  therefore,  sooner  reached. 

Of  the  two  methods  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  of  con- 
tinuous ribs  is  objectionable,  because  cast  iron,  from  its  crystalline 
structure,  has  no  great  tenacity  ;  hence  voussoirs  are  better, 
by  means  of  which  the  resistance  to  crushing  is  substituted  for 
the  respective  strength. 

225.  After  the  full  manner  in  which  the  theories  of  stone  and 
wooden  arches  have  been  discussed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in- 
to a  repetition  of  the  principles,  even  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
them  to  another  material.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  content  with 
giving  a  list  of  the  principal  arches  of  cast  iron  that  have  hither- 
to been  constructed. 

The  first  instance  of  an  iron  bridge  is  that  of  Coalbrookdale 
in  England.  Its  span  is  100  feet.  The  main  rib  is  composed  of 
no  more  than  two  pieces,  meeting  at  the  vertex  of  the  arch.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  cast  iron  arch.  It 
was  erected  about  the  year  1776.  The  second  cast  iron  bridge 
is  at  Buildwas,  near  Coalbrookdale.  Its  span  is  131  feet.  The 
date  of  its  erection  is  1795. 

One  at  Sunderland,  in  England,  over  the  Wear,  erected  in 
1796,  has  a  span  of  209  feet.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the  for- 
mation of  cast  iron  into  voussoirs. 

The  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  at  Paris,  has  five  arches  of  106  feet 
each,  and  is  composed  of  skeleton  voussoirs,  very  scientifically 
arranged. 

0/  Chain  Bridges. 

226,  Bridges  may  be  supported  by  means  of  chains,  or  ropes. 
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In  the  earlier  forms^  planks  were  laid  directly  upon  the  the  flexi- 
ble material,  which  was  stretched  between  two  firm  supports ;  the 
chain  or  rope  was,  for  the  convenience  of  passage,  brought  into  a 
position  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible.  This  method  is,  however, 
inconvenient  in  practice,  and  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  ma- 
terial ;  for  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §27,  that,  considering 
the  bridge  as  a  funicular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides, 
the  effort  of  a  weight  acting  in  a  vertical  direction  to  break  it,  will 
be  much  increased  by  diminishing  the  curvature  ;  and,  after  all, 
the  road  could  never  cease  to  have  an  inconvenient  slope. 

A  far  better  application  of  the  principle  was  carried  into  effect 
about  the  year  1796,  by  Mr.  James  Findley  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  render  the  road  nearly  level  by  the  tension 
of  the  chains,  he  made  them  of  such  length  that  the  versed  sine 
should  be  not  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  span.  The  road  was 
suspended  from  the  chain,  and  might  therefore  be  rendered  per- 
fectly horizontal.  Chains,  iron  rods,  or  beams  of  wood  may  be 
used  to  effect  the  suspension.  Forty  bridges  of  this  description 
were  erected  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  year  1808.  As 
wrought  iron  is  the  material  that  has  the  greatest  absolute 
strength ;  as  the  chains  by  which  the  road  is  suspended  may  be 
multiplied,  and  the  longitudinal  beams  having  thus  many  points  of 
support,  need  not  be  very  thick;  and  as  wood  is  the  lightest  ma- 
terial of  which  a  road  can  be  constructed,  it  is  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration, that  an  arch  of  greater  span  may  be  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Findley,  than  in  any  of  the  modes  that  we 
have  ydt  spoken  of,  or  indeed  in  any  other  manner  that  has  yet 
been  proposed.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  chain  bridges  have  not 
yet  come  into  more  general  use,  for  there  are  innumerable  cases 
in  which  they  possess  greater  advantages  than  those  of  any  other 
material. 

It  was  not  until  1814,  that  Findley's  method  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  engineers.  At  that  date  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  shorten  the  post  road  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool»  by  effecting  a  passage  across  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  a 
position  in  which  no  other  material  would  have  been  applicable ; 
for  the  locality  required  an  arch  with  a  span  of  1000  feet.  Tel- 
ford, therefore,  proposed  a  bridge  composed  of  a  timber  road 
suspended  by  chains,  identical  in  principle  and  form  with  those 
of  Findley;  and  having  instituted  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  wrought  iron,  he  proved  beyond 
air  question  the  practicability  of  the  project.  It  has  not  however 
been  carried  into  effect. 

In  1818,  a  bridge  formed  of  iron  wire,  bearing  a  path  for  foot 
passengers,  which  had  been  erected  the  year  before  by  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  across  the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh,  was  carried  away, 
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and  replaced  immediately  by  a  chain  bridge,  which  was  the  first 
erected  in  Europe  on  Findley's  principle.  About  the  same  period, 
Telford  presented  a  project  for  one  of  similar  character,  across 
the  straits  of  the  Menai,  which  has  since  been  executed. 

The  latter  is,  in  point  of  extent  of  span,  the  most  remarkable 
bridge  in  existence.  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  piers 
is  560  feet,  and  the  road  is  elevated  100  feet  above  the  levelof  the 
highest  tides.  The  height  of  the  supports  above  the  level  of  the 
road,  which  height  corresponds  with  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc, 
was  intended  at  first  to  have  been  no  more  than  35  feet,  but  has 
been  rncreased  to  50  feet. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Menai,  Captain 
Brown,  so  well  kdown  as  theintroducerof  chain  cables  for  ships, 
completed  the  construction  of  a  chain  bridge  over  the  Tweed, 
near  Berwick :  this  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1820,  and  was 
the  first  executed  in  Europe,  which  was  adapted  for  the  convey- 
ance of  loaded  carriages.  Since  that  period,  numerous  other 
bridges,  and  several  piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels  have  been 
constructed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  method  has  been  successfully 
introduced  into  France. 

227.  A  bridge  formed  of  chains  with  a  road  suspended  from 
it,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  funicular  polygon,  §  29.  Its  theory 
may,  however,  be  more  easily  reduced  to  calculation  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  by  considering  it  as  a  catenaria,  and  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  weight  is  too  small  to  cause  any  error 
in  practice,  from  assuming  it  to  be  loaded  at  every  point  with  au 
equal  weight 

If  we  take  one  of  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  chain,  for  the 
origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  x  and  y ;  and  if  a  be  the  angle  the 
curve  makes  with  its  tangent  at  that  point ;  w  the  weight  home 
by  each  unit  of  the  length  of  the  chain,  assumed  to  be  constant ; 
and  T  the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  point  of  suspension,  we  have 
by  the  theory  of  the  catenaria,  §  28,  for  the  equation  of  the  curve 

_Acoa.o            i  A-'-wy±  \/[(A — wyY — A*  cos.'  o]  ) 
*~~ir~  ■  *''«•  \  A(l-«in.  a) •;  /  (4^) 

for  the  versed  sine/,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  point  of  suspension 
above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  tangent  of  the  curve, 

^    A(l— COS.  a) 
/="— h  (44a) 

for  the  half  span,  =  ^  «, 

A  COS.  a ,        /    COS.  o    \  ^     . 

*  .=-—  log.  (j::^i^) ,  (446) 

for  half  the  length  of  chain,  =}  /, 
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,  ,    A  sin.  a 

i  /=— ^  ;  (44c) 

and  for  the  relation  between/and  /, 

/•    ,  -1— COS.  a  ,      ^ 

sin.  a  ^       ' 

from  (44a)  and  (44c),  we  obtain  for  the  values  of  A, 

A=-^=_^_ .  (230) 

2  sin.  a     1.-COS.  a  ^       ' 

The  direct  determination  of  the  value  of  the  angle  a,  from  the 
properties  of  the  catenaria,  is  not  easy ;  but  when  the  versed  sine 
does  not  exceed  ^th  of  the  span,  the  curve  does  not  differ  sensi- 
bly from  a  circle,  that  would  have  the  same  lines  for  its  tangents 
at  the  points  of  suspension :  from  the  properties  of  the  circle,  the 
value  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  a,  is  found  in  terms  of  its  radius 
R,  and  chord  d,  to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

. d 

^*  *     V[(2R+d).(2R— d)]  ' 

and  the  value  of  the  radius  may,  from  the  properties  of  the  same 
curve,  be  found  by  the  subsidiary  formulae. 

These  formulae  and  principles,  will,  generally  speaking,  suffice 
for  the  calculation  of  any  of  the  cases  that  can  occur  in  practice. 
But  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  theory  in  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  account,  we  refer  to  the  work  of 
Navier,  Rapport  et  Memoire  sur  les  Fonts  suspendus,  Paris, 

228.  From  this  we  quote  the  following  practical  rules  that  are 
immediate  inferences  from  his  investigations.  In  increasing  the 
span  of  chain  bridges,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  changes 
of  figure,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  passing  loads,  will  be  aug- 
mented. These  changes  may  even  be  rendered  less  sensible,  in 
bridges  of  wide  span,  by  making  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  bear 
a  less  proportion  to  the  extent  of  span.  In  fact,  as  the  ratio  of 
the  versed  sine  to  the  span  diminishes,  the  curve  of  the  bridge 
will  approach  more  ancl  more  near  to  a  straight  line,  and  at  this 
limit  the  figure  of  the  chains  is  invariable,  whatever  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  weight  is  distributed,  provided  they  be,  as  the 
hypothesis  assumes,  inextensible.  On  the  other  hand,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  versed  sine,  the  constant  tension,  that  the  weight  of 
the  road  exercises  on  the  chains,  is  increased  also,  as  well  as  the 
variable  tension  growing  out  of  accidental  loads ;  and  both  of  these 
tensions  would  become  infinitely  great,  if  the  chain  were  stretched 
in  a  straight  line. 
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229.  In  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  iron  chains  which 
compose  the  inverted  arch,  as  well  as  those  by  which  the  road  is 
suspended  from  them,  the  absolute  strength,  §  179,  should  be 
made  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  greatest  probable  tension  ;  for 
an  iron  rod  will,  at  a  limit  of  strain,  a  little  greater  than  the 
half  of  its  absolute  strength  begin  to  stretch  ;  and  its  elasticity  will 
be  so  much  impaired  by  the  strain^  that  it  will  not  restore  itself 
to  its  original  dimensions. 

230.  Iron  is  subject  to  fracture  on  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. This  appears  to  arise  from  unequal  expansion ;  the  outer  parts 
being  sooner  afifected,  expand  or  contract  earlier  than  those  within. 
To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  cause,  heavy  loads  should  not 
be  permitted  to  pass,  for  some  hours  after  any  great  and  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  shall  have  occurred.  As 
changes  sufficient  to  cause  danger  are  by  no  means  frequent,  such 
precaution  cannot  be  productive  of  any  important  inconvenience. 

231.  Bridges  formed  of  chains  are  liable  to  two  species  of  os- 
cillations :  the  one  vertical,  growing  out  of  the  passage  of  weights ; 
the  other  horizontal,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  other 
external  disturbing  forces.  In  respect  to  the  former^  they  are 
more  likely  to  produce  injury  in  small  than  in  large  arches,  for 
both  the  extent  and  velocity  of  the  vibrations  decrease  with  the 
increase  of  the  span ;  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  oscillation  follows 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  chord  of  the  curve ;  while 
the  velocity  decreases  with  the  length  itself. 

232.  Had  the  chains  no  weight  to  support  besides  their  own, 
they  would  be  readily  caused  to  oscillate  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  would  follow  in  their  vibrations  the  law  of  pendulums,  the 
time  of  performing  them  being  independent  of  the  intensity  of 
the  disturbing  force.  The  mathematical  investigation  shows, 
that  the  amplitude  of  these  oscillations  would  diminish  in  a  ratio 
more  rapid  than  that  in  which  the  length  of  the  chains  increases. 

The  chains,  however,  are  connected  with  the  timber  road  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  oscillate  in  a  horizontal  direction 
without  causing  it  to  change  its  figure,  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.  As  it  is  easy,  by  a  proper  system  of  framing,  to  ren- 
der the  road  almost  inflexible  in  a  horizontal  direction,  these  os- 
cillations can  be  at  most  but  small,  unless  the  disturbing  force  be- 
come of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  wood 
work.  So  long,  then,  as  the  tendency  to  oscillate  is  but  small, 
it  may  be  performed  without  meeting  with  much  resistance ;  but 
80  soon  as  it  begins  to  increase,  it  is  opposed  by  the  whole  ri- 
gidity and  weight  of  the  timber  road. 
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233.  The  strength  of  wood,  when  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  being  very  great,  amounting,  §  ISO,  to  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  strength  of  wrought  iron,  the  fornncr  material  may  be 
used  to  suspend  the  road,  from  the  principal  chains,  to  great  ad- 
vantage, particularly  as  regards  economy  of  construction. 

234.  The  expense  of  the  chains  is  a  minimum,  when  the  versed 
sine  of  the  catenaria  has  to  its  chord  the  relation  of  1 :  2\/2 ;  but 
this  is  a  proportion  that  is  rarely  admissible  in  practice. 

235.  The  establishment  of  chain  bridges  ofiers  a  great  variety 
of  different  cases,  that  may  comport  with  arrangements  more  or 
less  simple  in  their  structure,  thus : 

(1.)  The  bridge  may  cross  a  ravine  situated  in  a  passage  en- 
closed between  rocks,  that  are  high  enough  to  afford  firm  and 
fixed  points  for  fastening  the  chains  ;  in  such  a  case,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  breadth  of  the  gorge  exceeds  4  or  500  feet,  a  chain 
bridge  may  not  only  be  the  most  economical,  but  often  the  only 
practicable  method  of  passage. 

(2.)  The  space  to  be  traversed  by  the  arch,  may  offer  firm 
supports  for  the  chains,  at  a  sufficient  height  on  one  side  only. 
In  this  case  the  curve  may  advantageously  have  the  form  of  a 
half  catenaria,  being  attached  at  a  proper  height  to  the  lofty  bank, 
and  having  for  its  tangent  at  the  opposite  bank,  a  horizontal  line. 

(3.)  When  both  banks  are  low,  the  chains  must  be  attached  to 
artificial  supports.  These  are  sometimes  masses  of  masonry  ;  at 
others,  frames  of  cast  iron ;  and  if  they  are  not  themselves  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  sustain  the  tension,  they  must  be  reinforced  by 
chains  extending  from  them,  in  directions  opposite  to  that  in  which 
those  which  support  the  bridge  are  suspended,  and  which  must  be 
firmly  fastened  to  the  ground. 

(4.)  This  last  mode  may,  in  some  cases,  be  modified  to  advan- 
tage, by  advancing  the  piers,  or  artificial  supports,  into  the  space 
that  is  to  be  traversed.  In  this  case,  the  chains  that  strengthen 
the  piers  are  made  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  bridge,  and  the  whole 
may  assume  the  arrangement  figured  beneath,  of  one  whole  and 


two  half  arches.     This  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Telford,  for 
the  bridge  at  Runcorn. 

(5.)  A  single  pier  may,  in  some  cases,  be  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space,  and  the  bridge  take  the  form  of  two  half  cate- 
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nariae,  as  represented  in  the  figure.     A  bridge  of  this  shape  was 


constructed  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  Brunei,  to  be 
erected  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 

When  the  extent  of  the  proposed  bridge  is  great,  various  com- 
binations of  whole  and  half  arches  may  be  formed,  according  to 
the  local  circumstances. 

The  theory  would  show  that,  while  the  height  of  the  points 
that  support  the  chain  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  there  is 
no  practical  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  span,  except  that  at  which 
the  chains  would,  if  suspended  vertically,  break  by  their  own 
weight;  for  additional  strength  may  be  gained  by  increasing  the 
proportionate  magnitude  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve.  This 
investigation  is  however  of  little  value  in  practice,  for  besides  the 
immense  expense  of  artificial  supports  of  great  height,  the  oscil- 
lations are  rendered,  as  has  been  seen,  more  intense  by  such  an 
increase.  For  this  last  reason,  the  proportion  originally  em- 
ployed by  Findley  of  |,  has  been  reduced  to  fV  in  most  instances. 

If  the  proportion  between  the  span  and  the  versed  sine  is  con- 
stant, the  length  of  the  former  has  a  theoretic  limit.  This  has 
been  calculated  by  Navier,  under  the  assumption  that  the  relation 
is  y^j,  and  found  to  be  2900  feet.  As  no  bridge  has  yet  been 
erected  of  a  span  as  great  as  600  feet,  we  are  probably  still  be- 
neath the  practical  limit.  It  cannot,  however,  be  advised  to  at- 
tempt the  construction  of  chain  bridges  much  exceeding  the  last 
mentioned  extent,  and  the  increase  of  the  span  will  probably  be 
made  by  gradual  steps,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  instances. 

236.  Bridges  of  wire,  and  round  iron  of  difierent  sizes,  have 
also  been  used ;  in  these  the  road  rests  directly  upon  the  wires. 
More  recently,  in  France,  Seguin  has  proposed  to  use  iron  in 
this  form,  and  to  suspend  the  road  from  it,  as  in  the  chain  bridges 
of  Findley.  He  has  urged  in  favour  of  his  proposition  several 
plausible  arguments,  among  which  are,  the  greater  strength  ob- 
tained by  an  equal  quantity  of  metal  in  this  form,  and  the  entire 
removal  of  the  risk  that  arises  in  chains  from  an  imperfect  weld« 
ing  of  the  links. 
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BOOK  IT. 


OF  THE  MOTIOX  OF  SOLID  BODIES 


CHAPTER  L 
Of  Falling  Bodies. 

237.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  book,  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  when  a  force  whose  direction  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  acts  for  an  instant  of  time  upon  a  body,  and 
then  abandons  it  to  itself,  the  motion  is  exactly  such  as  it  would 
have  were  all  the  matter  of  the  body  collected  in  that  centre, 
and  the  force  were  to  act  there  with  an  intensity  equal  to  that 
which  it  actually  has. 

We,  in  truth,  know  of  no  such  forces  in  nature.  No  body  can 
instantaneously  acquire  the  velocity  due  to  the  force  impressed, 
but  must  pass  through  inferior  degrees  of  motion,  requiring  a  cer- 
tain time  for  the  purpose.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases, 
where  this  time  is  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  inappreciable,  and 
we  may  therefore,  without  committing  any  error,  assume  that 
the  action  is  instantaneous. 

So,  also,  as  every  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  par- 
ticles, which  in  solids  are  united  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation, 
(a  force  that  however  intense,  does  not  render  the  system  abso- 
lutely rigid  or  invariable,)  a  greater  or  less  time  will  be  required 
to  convey  the  impulse  from  the  point  to  which  it  is  originally  ap- 
plied, and  to  distribute  it  throughout  the  system.  This  time  is, 
like  the  other,  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable;  still  (here  are  many 
cases  where  we  see  sure  indications  of  the  motion  having  been 
communicated  by  degrees  ;  and  there  are  even  some,  where  we 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  in  our  practical  applications. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  acted  upon  by  a  force,  the 
duration  of  whose  action  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible,  and  whose 
direction  passes  through  that  point,  moves  uniformly  forwards 
in  the  straight  line  which  marks  the  direction  of  the  force.  If 
two  such  forces  act,  the  centre  of  gravity  moves  uniformly  in 
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the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the 
direction  I  and  represent  in  magnitude  the  intensity  of  the  forces. 
And  thus  of  any  number  of  forces,  according  to  the  principles  of 
§42. 

238.  When  a  body  falls  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  accelerating  forces,  whose  directions  are  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.  Within  the  small  space  that  any  body,  whose 
motion  can  usually  become  the  object  of  investigation,  occupies, 
these  forces  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  each  other.  Their 
resultant,  then,  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  which 
we  may  therefore  conceive,  that  a  single  accelerating  force  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation  to  which  this  action  is  due,  varies 
(§  100)  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  decreases  as 
we  rise  from  the  surface,  (§  Q6)y  according  to  a  determinate  law. 
Both  of  these  circumstances  may  also  be  neglected  without 
causing  any  sensible  error;  and  hence,  a  body  left  without  sup- 
port, near  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  considered  as  a  body  moving 
from  rest,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  accelerating  force.  It 
will  therefore  move  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  an  uni- 
formly accelerated  velocity.  All  the  formulae  of  §  49,  are  there- 
fore applicable  to  this  case,  provided  a  value  be  assigned  to  g^ 
the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force. 

By  the  methods  described  in  Book  III.,  Chap.  I.,  and  others 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  a  bo- 
dy moves  from  rest  in  a  second  of  time,  under  the  action  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  through  a  distance  oil^f^  feet.  Hence  we  have 
for  the  value  of  ^,  (60),  32^  feet. 

In  most  of  the  calculations  in  which  the  formulae  of  §49  are 
employed,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  approximation  of 

g=32  feet. 
Substituting  this  value  we  obtain 


64 


K4=W*=^\       >  (231) 


2» 


239.  A  heavy  body  projected  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  will  be  retarded  by  a  constant  force,  which  will  finally 
destroy  the  upward  motion.  It  will  then  begin  to  fall ;  the  mo- 
tion upwards  will  be  equably  retarded,  the  motion  downwards 
equably  accelerated. 
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For  the  time  of  flight,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rifles,  we  have, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  same  value  of  g,  from  (61  a)  and 

(«i  b), 

HeDce  the  body  will  rise  to  the  height  whence  it  must  have 
fallen,  in  order  to  acquire  the  initial  velocity  ;  and  the  times  of 
ascent  and  descent  will  be  exactly  equal.     The  whole  time  of 

V 

flight  will  be  jz  . 

240.  When  the  motion  of  bodies  falling  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  actually  observed,  it  is  found  to  differ  materially  from 
what  would  be  obtained  from  <he  calculation  of  the  preceding 
formulae.  Thus  Dr.  Desaguliers  found  that  a  ball  of  lead  of  two 
inches  in  diameter,  took  4^  seconds  to  fall  from  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  to  the  pavement,  a  distance  of  272  feet.  Now 
by  the  formula  (231), 

«=16/^ 

It  ought  therefore,  in  the  same  time,  to  have  fallen  through 
324  feet.  In  a  body  of  less  diameter  and  similar  density,  and  in 
one  of  equal  diameter  and  less  density,  the  difference  between 
the  formula  and  the  experiment  would  have  been  still  greater. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  retarding 
force  analogous  to  friction,  but  which  follows  a  different  law. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  examine  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  resistance.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  it  is  usually  assumed  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  This  is  nearly  true  when  the  distance 
through  which  a  body  falls  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet: 
and  it  therefore  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  investigate  the  mo- 
tion of  falling  bodies  upon  this  hypothesis. 

Taking  the  notation  of  ^  237,  the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be 
expressed  upon  the  above  hypothesis,  by  multiplying  tr*  by  a  con- 
stant co-efficient.*  Call  this  co-efficient  gP,  the  retarding  force 
will  be, 

the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  being  g,  the  actual  force,/,  which 
accelerates  the  body's  motion,  will  be 

or 

From  (53)  and  (54),  we  may  deduce  the  equations 

fdt=dc,  and  fds=^vdv^ 

•  Vtroturoli,  vol.  I.  p.  80 
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which  become 


_     dv  1 


(233) 


Integrating,  and  remarking  for  the  determination  of  the  constant 
quantity,  that  when  /=0,  we  have  at  the  earae  time  «=0  and 
t=0,  we  obtain  the  two  equations, 

1  1 

and  ehminating  r,  obtain  a  third, 


1  /  ^ki      skt\ 


(236) 


From  equation  (234)  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  greatest  possible ' 

value  of  V  cannot  exceed  r .     Hence,  if  the  body  fall  from  a 

considerable  height,  the  velocity  may  finally  become  uniform. 

The  motion  of  a  rising  body  might  be  investigated,  by  takiD^ 
for  the  retarding  force/, 

The  constant  co-efficient,  ^A-^,  is  found  to  be  proportional  to 
the  density  of  the  air,  and  in  bodies  of  similar  figures,  to  be  m  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  homologous  dimensions,  and  of  the  density  of 
the  body.  Call  the  density  of  the  air  D',  let  m  be  a  constant  co- 
efficient, D  the  density  of  the  body,  and  r  the  homologous  di- 
mension, which,  in  a  spherical  body  is  the  radius,  we  have 

whence  we  have  for  the  value  of  k 


and  for  the  constant  velocity  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

All  things  else  being  equal,  the  maximum  velocity  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  falling  body ;  and 
hence,  the  denser  the  body,  the  longer  it  will  continue  to  be  acce- 
lerated, tlie  greater  will  be  the  constant  velocity  acquired,  and  the 
shorter  the  time  of  its  descent  through  a  given  distance. 
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So  also,  all  things  else  being  equal,  the  constant  velocity  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  radii  of  spherical  bodies, 
and  hence  the  larger  the  body  of  the  same  material,  the  flreater 
will  be  its  constant  final  velocity,  and  the  less  the  time  of  its  fall 
through  a  given  distance. 

241.  The  law  thus  ascertained  in  respect  to  bodies  falling 
through  the  air,  namely,  that  their  acquired  velocity  can  never 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  and  finally  becomes  uniform,  is  true  in 
all  caseSj  where  a  body  impelled  by  an  accelerating  force  is  re- 
tarded by  another  force,  whose  intensity  increases  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  the  simple  velocity.  It  is  also  true,  as  will  be  obvious, 
when  the  accelerating  force  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the 
velocity,  and  the  retarding  force  is  constant. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (237)  that  if  the  density  of  the  air  vary, 
as  is  actually  the  case,  the  resistance  must  vary  also  ;  and  that 
the  co-efficient  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  cannot  be  constant, 
as  we  have  assumed  in  our  hypothesis,  but  will  be  less  in  rare 
than  in  dense  air. 

To  investigate  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  include  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  necessary  then  to 
take  into  account  its  figure  and  density ;  the  variation  in  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  at  different  distances  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  variation  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  under  dif- 
ferent pressures  and  at  different  temperatures.  The  problem 
would  therefore  become  extremely  complex,  even  were  the  re- 
sistance of  air  of  a  given  density  to  increase  exactly,  as  assumed 
in  our  hypothesis,  with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  fortu- 
nately happens,  however,  that  there  are  few  or  no  cases  in  prac- 
tical mechanics,  in  which  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  required,  than  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  original  formulae  (231):  and  hence,  even 
the  investigation  we  have  copied  from  Venturoli,  and  which  may 
be  found  under  another  form  in  Poisson^  is  almost  wholly  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  curiosity. 

When  a  body  falls  from  rest  under  the  action  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  as  the  direction  of  the  force  passes  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  acquires  no  rotary  motion.  This  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  case  when  it  is  projected  upwards,  for  the  projectile 
force  may  be  applied  to  a  point  other  than  its  centre  of  gravity  ; 
the  body  will,  in  consequence,  assume  a  rotary  motion  as  well  as 
one  in  a  vertical  direction.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  consider  the  circumstances  of  motions  of  this  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Op  the  Rotary  Motion  of  Bodies. 

249.  It  has  been  shown,  §  83,  that  the  measure  of  the  moving 
force  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its  mass  into  its  velocity.  This 
is  also  called  its  quantity  of  motion,  and  is  the  measure  of  a  force, 
that,  if  acting  for  an  instant,  and  then  abandoning  the  body  to 
itself,  would  communicate  to  it  the  given  velocity. 

A  solid  body  may  be  considered  as  a  number  of  material  points 
or  particles  of  matter  connected  with  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  an  invariable  system.  If  each  of  these  points  be  acted 
upon  by  an  equal  and  parallel  force,  or  if  a  single  force,  or  the 
resultant  of  several,  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  in  a 
line  whose  direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
body  will  move  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  as  the  points,  will  be  in 
equilibrio  around  the  centre  of  gravity,  they  will  each  proceed 
also  in  a  straight  line.  But  if  the  forces  that  act  upon  each  point 
be  not  equal  and  parallel,  or  the  resultant  do  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  each  point  will  have  a  tendency  to  move 
in  the  direction  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  force  impressed. 
This  tendency  will  be  modified  by  the  mutual  connexion  of  the 
points  ;  and  hence,  although  each  forms  a  part  of  a  mass  whose 
general  velocity,  if  the  forces  cease  to  act,  is  constant,  yet  as 
each  will  have  a  different  velocity,  a  rotary  motion  must  ensue, 
around  some  point  comprised  within  the  system.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  general  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  motion  of  solid  bodies,  to  determine  the 
laws  of  rotary  motion. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  but  a  single  force  acts,  and  that  the 
body  must  revolve  around  a  fixed  axis. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  system  of  points  lying  in  one  plane,  and  in- 
,    variably  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  axis  passing 
through  the  point  S,  whence  the  distances  to  the  points  respect- 
ively are  a,  6,  r,  ci ;  let  A  be  the  point  to  which  the  force  is 
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applied,  and  »  the  veloeity  k  would  have 
were  it  not  connected  with  the  other 
points,  «  the  velocity  it  has  in  conse- 
quence of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.  The  quantity  of  motion  lost  by 
A,  on  this  account,  will  be 

A  (« — tt) ; 
and  the  moment  of  rotation  of  this  force, 
in  respect  to  S, 

Alf(«— 4*)  . 

As  the  whole  system  is  invariably  connected,  the  time  of  revo- 
lution of  all  the  points  will  be  the  same,  and  their  respective  ve- 
locities will  be  to  that  of  A,  as  their  distances  from  S ;  hence 
their  respective  velocities  will  be 

6u  ctk  du 

"a"  a  '         « 

The  quantities  of  motion  acquired  by  B,  C,  &  D,  will  there- 
fore be 

Bbu  Ccu  T>du 


and  their  respective  moments  of  rotation 

B  b'u  CA*  P  J^ 

IT  '  o     •  a      ' 

By  the  principle  of  D' Alembert,  these  several  momenta  of  ro- 
tatioq  must  be  in-eq^bxio  with  ei^cib  o^er,  or 

,    ,        ,     B^+Co%+D<Pi« 
Aa  (« — u)= , 


(238) 


whence 

Aa^» 

The  moment  of  the  system  in  respect  to  the  point  S,  will  be 

(A  a»+B  t'+C  c»+D  #)  ^;  (239) 

each  point  in  the  system  will  therefore  exert  a  force  determined 
by  multiplying  it  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and 
by  the  veloci^  at  A.  . 

The  sum  of  these  prodnctjst  e^itende^  to  any  p^wb^pf  p^wts, 

is  ofDoil  tii0  Vtmmtf'  rf  ii»rti%.W*«  i^tem,  in.  wrtpept  lo  the 

.  TBe  angular  velocity  i^  -,  wbicj^  fs  thf  v^,^^ *^.«gte  ^ 

30 
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scribed  around  the  point  S,  in  a  second  of  time,  in  parts  of  ^e 

radius ;  and  to  determine  it  in  portions  of  a  circle,  the  quantity 

u 

-  must  be  multiplied  by  6T.  29578  ;  the  value  of  the  arc  thai  is 

equal  to  the  radius. 

For  the  value  of  the  angular  velocity  we  have  from  (236) 

u  Aav 

These  propositions  are  obviously  true  of  a  system  composed 
of  any  number  of  points  whatever,  situated  in  the  same  place. 
They  are  also  true  of  a  system  lying  in  different  planes,  the  dis- 
tances a,  6,  c,  &c.,  being  in  this  case  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  several  points  upon  the  fixed  axis. 

243.  In  any  system  of  points,  or  bodies,  that  are  compelled  to 
revolve  around  a  fixed  axis,  there  may  be  found  a  point  in  which 
if  they  were  all  collected,  a  given  force  applied  at  any  distance 
from  the  axis  will  communicate  the  same  angular  velocity  as  if 
it  were  applied  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  system, 
in  its  original  state.  This  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Gyration. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gyration,  in  the  same  system  that  we 
have  just  considered. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  eyration  from  the  axis : 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system,  if  umted  in  this  point,  will  be 

(A+B+C+D)x»; 

u 
and  as  the  angular  velocity  ~  is  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  this 

must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  in  the  ori- 
ginal state,  or 

(A+B+C+D)  z'=Aa3+B6»+Cc»+Dd», 
whence 


_     rAaHBfe'+Cc'-fP(P-| 


A+B+C+D       -I  •  (^^2) 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  solid  body,  the  number  of 
points  must  be  supposed  infinite  :  call  each  of  them  c^,  and  the 
variable  distance  from  the  axis,  r,  the  formula  will  become 


-4'^)- 


(243) 


244.  There  will  be  a  point  in  the  radius  SA,  to  which  if  an 
obstacle  be  applied  sufficient  to  stop  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
system,  there  will  be  no  motion  communicated  Xo'ihe  axis  S. 
And  if  a  resistance  be  there  applied,  the  whole  of  thei  force  of  the 

Sstem  will  be  exerted  to  overcome  it.     Thia^  point  is  called  the 
intre  of  Percaasion.     In  this  point  then,  if  all  the  matter  in  the 
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system  were  collected,  the  moment  of  rotation  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  system  in  its  original  state« 

To  find  the  position  of  this  point :  let  x  be  its  distance  from  S : 
the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  system  if  collected  in  that  point 
will  be 

(A+B+C+D+&c.>.-; 

which  must  by  hypothesis  be  equal  to 

Aa»+B6»+Cc'+D(P+&c.- ; 

a 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  x  in  all  cases 

Aa'+B6'+Cc'+&c.  . 

'      Ao+B6+Cc+&c.   *  ^^^^ 

and  for  the  integral  equation, 

fr^dm 

245.  We  have  seen  that  a  force  whose  direction  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  would  give  it  a  rectilineal  direc- 
tion only  ;  while  if  the  force  do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  it  must  cause  it  to  revolve.  The  case  of  its  being  com- 
pelled to  revolve  on  a  fixed  axis  has  been  examined.  If,  however^ 
the  body  have  no  fixed  point,  it  will  not  only  acquire  a  rotary, 
but  a  progressive  motion,  or  one  of  translation.  In  order  to  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  these  two  different  species  of  motions 
will  take  place  : — 

Let  ABCD  be  a  section  of  the  body,  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  G,  and  the  point  F  to  which  the  force  that  produces  the 
motion  is  applied ;  let  FH  represent  this  force  in  magnitude  and 
direction ;  from  the  centre  of  gravity  6,  draw  GI  perpendicular  to 
FH;  and  in  GI  produced  on  the  other  side  of  G,  take  GE  equal  to 


H 
GI.     It  will  be  evident  that  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the 
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sjatom  will  not  be  changed  by  applyuig  two  forces,  KL  ft  KM, 
to  the  point  K«  each  of  ii^ch  is  equal  to  the  half  of  FH,  provided 
they  be  parallel  to  FH,  and  act  in  opposite  directions.  The  force 
FH  may  then  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  four  forcest  say  its 
two  halves  FN,  and  HN,  and  the  two  assumed  forces,  RL  and 
KM.  Of  these  four  forces,  two,  FN  and  KL,  concur  to  produce 
rectilineal  motion,  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  intensity  of  their 
resultant ;  the  direction  of  their  resultant  passes  through  the  point 
G,  is  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  ori- 
ginal force  FH.  The  other  two  forces,  HN  and  KM,  will  concur 
to  produce  a  rotary  motion,  around  an  axis  passing  through  the  same 
point  G ;  and  this  axis  will  be  a  normal  to  the  plane  ABCD : 
hence  — 

If  a  force  be  applied  in  any  direction  to  a  body  which,  is  ir^^  to 
move,  it  will  cause  its  centre  of  gravity  to  describe  a  straight  line^ 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  and  will  communicate  to  the 
body  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  to  its  own  intensity.  The  velo- 
city may  of  course  be  found  by  dividing  the  force  by  the  mass 
of  the  body. 

If  the  force  do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will, 
besides,  communicate  to  the  body  a  rotary  motion  around  an  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and  this  axis  will  be  a  normal 
to  the  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  force.  The  angular  velocity,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  rotary  motion,  may  be  computed  as  if  the  axis  of 
rotation  were  fixed.  For  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  if  we  were 
to  apply  to  the  body  a  force  in  a  direction  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  equal  in  magnitude,  and  contrary  in  direction,  to 
its  motion  of  translation,  we  should  destroy  this  motion  altogether, 
but  should  not  in  any  manner  affect  its  motion  of  rotation. 

When  a  body  revolves  upon  an  axis,  every  point  will  acquire 
a  centrifugal  force  proportioned  to  its  distance  from  the  axis* 
Hence  the  axis  of  rotation  will  have  a  constant  position,  only  when 
these  centrifugal  forces  are  in  equilibrio  around  it.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  undergo  a  change.  A  homoge- 
neous sphere  may  revolve  permanently  upon  any  one  of  its  diame- 
ters. An  ellipsoid  of  revolution  may  revolve  permanently  around 
the  axis  of  tlie  generating  curve,  or  upon  any  one  of  its  equato- 
rial diameters;  but  upon  no  other  line,  for  the  several  points  that 
compose  this  solid  will  not  be  symmetrically  situated  in  respect  to 
any  other.  A  homogeneous  C3'linder  may  revolve  permanently 
upon  its  geometric  axis,  or  upon  any  diameter  of  the  circle  that 
bisects  the  axis. 

248.  A  further  examination  of  the  properties  of  revolving  bo- 
dies, leads  to  a  remarkable  proposition  ;  the  investigation  of 
which  exceeds  the  limits  within  which  our  subject  is  restricted. 
It  is  as  follows  : 
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In  any  body  whatever,  however  irregular,  there  are  three  axes 
of  permanent  rotation  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  upon  any  one 
of  which,  if  the  body  revolve,  the  centrifugal  forces  of  its  several 
points  will  be  in  equilibrio.  These  three  axes,  have  also  this  re* 
markable  property,  that  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  to  them, 
is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  greater  or 
less  than  if  the  body  revolved  around  any  other  line  as  an  axis. 

247.  When  a  body  has  a  double  motion,  of  rotation  and  trans- 
lation impressed  upon  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  will,  as  has  been 
seen,  move  forwards  with  uniform  velocity  ;  the  other  points  in 
the  body  will  move  with  velocities  that  are  continually  varying. 
Those  on  which  the  rotary  and  direct  motions  concur  for  an  in- 
stant, and  which  are  most  distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  will 
move  with  the  greatest  velocity;  and  those  in  which  these  motions 
are  opposed,  will  move  with  the  least ;  and  some  of  the  points, 
most  distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  will  actually  have  a  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

248.  There  will  also  be  a  point  in  the  system,  in  which  at  any 
instant,  the  progressive  and  rotary  motions  will  exactly  balance 
eachother.  This  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Spontaneous  Rotation. 
The  motion  of  the  body  for  any  instant  of  time,  may  be  considered 
as  a  simple  rotary  motion  around  this  centre.  This  variety  in  the 
rate  at  which  the  different  points  of  a  body  move,  when  endued 
both  with  a  motion  of  rotation  and  translation,  has  no  effect  when 
the  body  moves  forward,  without  meeting  with  resisting  forces  ; 
but  when  these  act,  it  produces  marked  changes  in  the  direction 
and  circumstances  of  their  motion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  these  circumstances  hereafter,  in  treating  of  motions  in 
resisting  media.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
what  happens  when  a  body  is  rising  or  falling  in  the  air,  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  resistance  it  meets  with  from  that  medium,  being  a  function 
of  the  velocity,  will  act  unequally  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  rotation  be  around  a  vertical  line;  and  this  unequal  re- 
sistance will  produce  a  deviation  from  the  original  direction  of 
the  motion.  Hence,  a  heavy  body,  although  projected  vertieally 
upwards,  rarely  or  never  falls  back  upon  the  exact  point  whence 
it  was  projected. 

There  are  various  instances  of  the  same  kind  to  be  met  with,  when 
the  air  or  other  resistances  act  upon  a  revolving  body,  and  the 
deviation  may  become  so  considerable,  as  to  bring  a  body  projected 
horizontally,  back  to  the  point  where  the  motion  began.  Thus,  if 
a  disk  of  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  upon 
a  plane  surface,  be  impelled  by  a  force  applied  to  either  extremity 
of  its  horizontal  diameter,  it  will  acquire  a  rotary  and  a  progres- 
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sive  motion,  the  former  being  around  its  vertical  diameter;  the  un- 
equal action  of  the  air  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vertical  axis, 
concurring  with  the  friction  of  the  plane  on  which  it  rests,  will 
cause  it  to  describe  a  series  of  re-entering  curves.  A  billiard  ball 
placed  on  a  plane  surface,  and  impelled  by  a  force  which  gives  its 
lower  side  a  motion  of  rotation  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  will  have  its  progressive  motion  destroyed  by  the 
friction,  and  will,  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  rotary  motions  it  re- 
tains, roll  back  towards  the  place  whence  it  originally  set  out.  Cases 
of  a  similar  nature  are  too  frequent  and  familiar  to  need  enumera- 
tion. 

249.  The  general  expression,  (240),  for  the  value  of  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  may  be  applied  to  particular  cases  by  means  of 
the  calculus. 

Call  the  moment  of  inertia  S ;  let  dm  be  an  element  of  the 
figure  whose  moment  is  sought,  and  x  the  distance  from  the  axis 
of  rotation ;  then 

S=/x»(im.  (246) 

To  adapt  this  to  individual  instances  : 

(1).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  straight  line,  revolving 
around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  itself,  and  passing  through  one  of 
its  extremities : 


then  dm  becomes  dr,  and 
integrating 

and  when  x=a. 


X 


3  ' 

S=^ .  (247) 

(2).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  in  respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle : 

The  element  of  the  curve  being  ds^  and  its  distance  from  the 
axis  or  radius,  a, 

S^fa'ds; 
integrating 

and  when  s  becomes  the  whole  circumference,  or  2ita, 

S=2flra'.  (248) 

(3).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  in  respect  to  a  diameter ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  ordinate  and 

abscissa;  the  element  c{9= — ;  its  distance  from  the  diameter  =v, 

y 

and 

S=afydx, 
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The  integral  ofydxy  when  $  becomes  the  whole  circiunference«  ia 
equal  to  the  area  or  to  co',  therefore, 

S=«:a'.  (249) 

(4).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  a,  in  respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  and 
perpendicular  to  its  plane : 

Take  an  elementary  ring  whose  radii  are  z^  and  z+dz^  the  area 
of  this  rinff  will  be,  2*zdz^  and  its  moment  of  inertia,  considering 
it  as  the  curcumference  of  a  circle,  will  be  25r2r'dz,  by  case  (2) ; 
hence, 

S=2iefz^dz. 
Integrating 

S=ivaz*; 
and  when  2=- a, 

S=i^i<a*.  (260) 

(5).  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  area  of  a  circle  in  respect  to  one  of  its  diameters, 
is 

S=J*a*.  (251) 

(6).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  soUd,  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  curve,  in  respect  to  die  axis  of  rotation : 

The  figure  being  S3rmmetric  may  be  referred  to  no  more  than  two 
co-ordinates,  x  and  y ;  take  for  the  element  the  soUd  contained 
between  two  circles,  whose  distances  from  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinates are  respectively  x^  and  x+dx,  the  moment  of  rotation  of 
the  element  will  be,  by  case  (3), 

4  ^y^dx ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  solid, 

S=i'rfy'dx.  (262) 

To  apply  this  formula  to  the  case  of  a  cylinder,  whose  length  is  6, 
and  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  a, 

S^:^va^b.  (263) 

In  a  cone,  tho  radius  of  whoise  base  is  a,  and  whose  altitude  is  6, 

S^tV^^*^-  (254) 

In  a  hemisphefe, 

S^/s*^-  (255) 

In  a  sphere, 

S=^8j-ra*.  (256) 

250.  When  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  in  respect  to  any 
axis  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  its  moment  of  inertia  in  respect 
to  any  other  axis,  provided  it  be  parallel  to  the  first. 
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Fint  let  die  given  axis  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity :  then 
let  66'  be  this  axis,  and  CC  another  parallel  to  it,  in  respect  to 


which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  sought ;  let  an  element  of  the  sys- 
tem be  situated  at  M,  and  let  its  mass  be  dm :  suppose  a  plane  to 
pass  through  M,  perpendicularto  the  two  axes  6^',  and  UC,  and 
m  this  plane  <kaw  the  lines  M6S  MC,  and  join  C6' ;  let  fall  MP 
from  the  point  M,  perpendicular  on  C6'.  Let  M6=»x,  MC=y, 
then 

in  the  right  angled  triangles  MCP,  and  M6T, ' 

MC>= ]«[?«+ CP* 

MP^=Me'^— 6T% 
and 

CP'=(6T+C67, 

w^hencfi 

MC»=M6'»+2(C6'+6T)+C6'», 

and  S'  will  be  equal  to /dm,  multiplied  by  the  second  member  of 
the  above  equation ;  but  dm  multiplied  by  the  line  6P,  is  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  element  dm,  in  respect  to  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  6;  and,  therefore, /dm  multiplied 
by  the  varying  length  of  this  line  =0,  by  the  property  of  the  cen- 
tre of  parallel  forces,  §  25.  The  term  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is, 
therefore,  also  =0,  and  disappears ;  hence,  if  we  call  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  point  C,  through  which  the 
second  axis  passes,  k; 

S'  =z/dma^+fdmk» ;  (25T) 

and  by  substituting  S,  for  its  value,  and  integratmg  the  second 
term,  we  obtain 

S-^^S+mk".  (268) 
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The  moment  of  inertia  3^',  in  respect  to  any  other  parallel  axis, 
whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  is  k\  is 

S"=S+mit'»;  (259) 

and  by  substituting  the  value  of  S,  obtained  from  the  last  equation, 

S"= S'+iii(Ar'»— A»).  (260) 

251.  This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the 
moment  of  inertia^  in  cases  different  from  those  that  have  already 
been  investigated.     Thus  : 

(6).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle,  in  respect  to  an 
axis  parallel  to  a  diameter  :  we  have  for  its  moment  of  inertia  in 
respect  to  that  diameter,  (251),  \r€^  : 

Call  the  distance  between  the  diameter  and  axis,  k ;  m  becomes 
the  area  of  the  circle,  or  co',  and 

S=i^ro*+«'a»A:.  (261) 

(7).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  in 
respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  its  vertex,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  x : 

We  may  take  for  the  element  of  the  solid  in  this  case,  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  y,  and  whose  distance  fi'om  the  axis  is  x.  Its 
moment  of  inertia,  in  respect  to  the  axis,  will  be,  §  247, 

and  to  the  vertex, 

i^dx; 
and  its  mass  is 

^dx; 
whence 

S=i^fi/'dx+*fa^dx.  (262) 

If  the  axis  pass  through  any  other  point,  whose  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  r, 

S= J*/^ifa+iri«Vt/ifc .  (263) 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
Or  THE  Motion  or  Projectiles. 

252.  It  has  been  shown,  §  238,  that  a  body  projected  upwards 
from  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  retarded  both  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  If  pro- 
jected downwards  from  a  point  near  the  earth,  the  former  would 
accelerate  its  motion  with  its  whole  intensity  ;  the  latter  would 
still  act  to  retard  it  But  if  it  be  projected  in  any  other  direction 
than  a  vertical  line,  the  resistance  of  the  air  continues  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law,  while  the  force  of  gravity  is  now  exert- 
ed in  a  direction  inclined  to  that  in  which  it  would  tend  to  move, 
under  the  action  of  the  projectile  force.  Let  us  in  the  first  place 
conceive  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  be  removed.  To  whatever 
point  of  the  body  the  projectile  force  is  applied,  its  centre  of 
gravity,  §  244,  will  acquire  a  motion,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  force,  with  uniform  velocity.  The  force  of  gravity, 
within  the  limits  in  which  projectiles  move,  may  be  considered 
as  constant,  and  although  its  directions  are  all  converging,  unim- 
portant error  can  arise  from  considering  it  as  acting  always  par- 
allel to  itself.  The  case,  therefore,  becomes  the  same  as  that  we 
have  considered  in  Book  II.  Chap.  IV.     Hence  we  may  infer  : 

That  if  abody  were  projected  from  apoint  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  a  direction  that  is  not  a  normal  to  that  surface,  and  no 
other  acceleiating  force  were  to  act  but  that  of  gravity,  it  would 
describe  a  parabola,  whose  diameters  are  normals  to  the  horizon- 
tal plane  :  f 

That  it  would  have  the  greatest  horizontal  range,  when  pro- 
jected at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  horizon  : 

That  it  would  rise  to  the  greatest  height,  the  more  nearly  its 
original  direction  approaches  to  the  vertical ;  and  that  the  time 
of  flight  will  also  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. 

If  we  call  h  the  height  whence  the  body  would  have  fallen  to 
acquire  the  initial  velocity  v ;  d  the  horizontal  distance  to  which 
the  projectile  is  carried ;  t  the  anj;le  of  inclination ;  and  y  the  force 
of  gravity,  we  obtain  from  (72)  and  (61), 

d= ,  (264) 

which  \b  a  maximum  when 

t=45*; 
in  which  case  the  equation  becomes 
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If  we  suppose  the  initial  Telocity  to  be  2000  feet  per  second, 

d= 125000  feet, 
or  nearly  twenty  four  miles. 

253.  When  projectiles  move  with  but  small  velocity,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  parabolic  theory,  and  what  is  found  to  oc- 
cur in  practice,  is  but  small ;  but  with  increasing  velocities,  as 
the  air's  resistance  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  velocity, 
this  discrepancy  becomes  very  great.  The  general  effect  of  a  re- 
sisting medium  may  be  thus  investigated.* 

Let  ^R  represent  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  which  will  be 
exercised  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  ds^  the  element  of  the 
curve  at  any  given  point  Refer  the.  curve  to  two  axes,  one  ver- 
tical, y,  the  other  horizontal,  or,  both  passing  through  the  point  of 
projection. 

If  we  decompose  the  resistance,  gR,  into  two  forces  parallel  to 
the  two  axes,  that  parallel  to  x  vriU  be 

dx 


that  parallel  to  y. 


ds 

dy 
da 


and  these  being  retarding  forces,  will  have  the  negative  sign.  The 
first  will  express  the  whole  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  paral- 
lel to  x'y  but  ilk  the  direction  parallel  to  y,  the  force  of  gravity  acts 
also :  hence  the  whole  forces  parallel  to  the  two  co-ordinates  be- 
come 

-^   dx 

and 

From  the  general  equations  of  curvilinear  motion,  §  52,  we 
have 

dx    d^x 

-^^  di^'dP ' 
and 

dy    d^y 

whence  we  have 

dx  d^x 

•Venlaroli,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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—g-g^dt-di ' 

The  velocity  in  the  direction  of  z  is  constant  by  ^236),  there- 
fore, by  taking  the  diffetential  of  both,  and  substituting  in  the  se- 
cond the  value  of  d'/,  we  obtain 

dsdH =gRdP ;     d^'y  -—gdl^ ; 

and  taking  the  differential  of  the  second,  we  have 

dhj=-^2gdldH; 

eliminating  dt  and  dH  from  this  equation,  we  have  for  the  equation 
of  the  curve, 

2Rdy+dtd'y=0. 

Whence,  if  the  law  of  the  resistance  were  known,  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

Assuming  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  velocities,  it  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  the  curve 
which  a  projectile  would  describe.  Its  difierential  equation 
has  not,  however,  yielded  to  the  integral  calculus  ;  and  were  the 
resistance  to  bear,  as  we  hereafter  shall  see  that  it  does,  a  more 
complex  relation  to  the  velocity,  even  the  differential  equation 
would  become  difficult  to  obtain.  Although  this  curve  does  not 
satisfy  the  actual  conditions  of  the  resistance,  it  will  still  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  state  what  is  known  in  respect  to  it,  from  its 
differential  equation,  and  from  a  method  of  determining  points 
through  which  it  passes,  that  has  been  thence  deduced.  While 
the  two  branches  of  the  parabola,  measured  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  are  similar  and  equal  to  each  other,  and  have  equal  bases  ; 
the  two  branches  of  the  curve  that  would  be  described  under  the 
action  of  a  projectile  force,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  a 
resistance  varying  with  the  squares  of  the  velocity,  are  unequal ; 
the  base  of  its  ascending  branch  being  longer  than  that  of  the  de- 
scending branch. 

In  the  parabola,  the  times  of  describing  the  two  branches  are 
equal ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  when  it  again  reaches 
the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  projection,  is 
equal  to  the  initial  velocity.  In  the  curve  under  consideration, 
the  time  of  describing  the  ascending  branch  is  less  than  that  of 
describing  the  descending  branch,  and  the  final  velocity  is  less 
than  the  initial  velocity,  and  may  become  constant. 

254.  The  most  important  application  of  our  subject  is  to  what 
are  staled  military  projectiles.  These  are  impelled  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  from  instruments  having  cylindrical  cavi- 
ties, and  which  are,  in  general  terms,  called  Pieces  of  Ordnance. 

When  gunpowder  is  inflamed,  the  whole  is  converted  into  an 
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elastic  fluid,  whose  bulk  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
solid  whence  it  is  derived^  and  whose  elastic  force  is  enhanced  by 
the  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  generated. 

By  the  experiments  of  Hutton,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  gunpowder  would  appear  to  expand  itself  with  a  velocity 
of  5000  feet  per  second,  and  to  exert  a  force  at  least  2000  times 
as  great  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  deduction  was 
obtained  from  its  action  upon  balls,  fired  from  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  weight  of  these  is  small  compared  with  the  force  exerted  by 
the  gunpowder,  and  their  motion  is  at  first  but  little  resisted ; 
hence  they  are  set  in  motion  before  the  whole  of  the  gunpowder 
is  fired,  and  do  not  sustain  its  entire  action.  It  is  even  well 
established  by  experience,  that  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the 
gunpowder  isjoften  blown,  uninflamed,  out  of  the  gun,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  rest. 

255.  Count  Rumford  made  experiments  in  another  manner. 
The  gunpowder  was  in  very  small  quantities,  and  was  placed  in 
a  small  vessel  of  wrought  iron,  without  a  vent.  The  ignition 
was  accomplished,  by  heating  this  vessel  red  hot  from  without. 
In  this  way  the  escape  of  elastic  fluid,  that  takes  place  in  pieces 
of  ordnance  from  the  vent,  was  avoided.  The  resistance  to  be 
overcome  was  a  weight  of  great  amount,  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  gunpowder,  being  a  brass  battering  cannon  of  the 
size  called  a  twenty -four  pounder ;  the  cascable,  or  spherical  knob 
that  terminated  the  breech  of  this  gun,  was  fitted  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  gunpowder,  by  grinding,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  an  air-tight  joint  Experimenting  with  this  apparatus, 
Rumford  inferred  that  the  force  exerted  by  confined  gunpowder, 
was  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  100000  atmospheres. 

This  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of  credi- 
bility ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  gunpowder  does  actually  ex- 
ert a  force  far  greater  than  it  could,  were  its  energy  no  more 
than  was  inferred  by  Hutton.  As  instances  of  this  kind,  may  be 
cited  what  happens  in  the  blasting  of  rocks,  and  in  military 
mines,  particularly  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  latter,  that  is 
called  the  globe  of  compression.  In  this,  besides  throwing  up  a 
large  conoid  of  earth,  the  gunpowder  shakes  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance  around  it,  acting  with  sufiicient  energy  to 
overturn  and  destroy  walls  of  solid  masonry.  There  being  this 
great  difference  in  the  action  of  gunpowder,  when  it  is  exerted 
against  a  body  that  is  easily  set  in  motion,  and  when  it  is  closely 
eonfined  ;  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  great  dangers  may  arise, 
when,  from  accident  or  intention,  the  projectile  to  be  launched 
from  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  resisted  in  its  motion.  Thus,  if  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  be  inserted  in  water,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  left 
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between  a  wad  and  the  rest  of  the  charge  ;  if  the  projectile  be 
of  a  hard  material^  and  of  such  a  shape  that  it  may  strike  before 
it  issues  from  the  piece  :  in  all  these  cases,  the  strength  of  the 
material  of  which  the  piece  is  formed  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
resist  the  accumulation  of  force,  and  bursting  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. So,  also,  if  the  wad  be  of  a  cohesive  material,  such  as 
tarred  yam  ;  and  particularly  when  it  is  so  large  as  to  enter  the 
piece  with  difficulty,  similar  consequences  may  ensue.  To  the 
latter  cause  we  may  with  certainty  attribute  the  bursting  of  guns 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  frequent  loss  of  them 
in  the  proof.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  case  in  the  proof 
of  guns,  where  the  balls  made  their  way  through  the  sides  of  the 
piece,  and  large  portions  of  the  wad  remained  sticking  to  the 
bore  in  front  of  them. 

256.  The  theory  of  projectiles,  as  has  been  seen,  cannot  be 
completed  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  it  hence  becomes  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  the  practice  of  gunnery  may  become  sure, 
that  experiment  be  made  upon  a  considerable  variety  of  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  projectiles  of  various  descriptions,  at  different  an- 
gles of  elevation,  and  with  varying  charges  of  gunpowder.  The 
best  general  experiments  of  this  nature  have  beep  made  by  Hut- 
ton  and  Robins.  In  addition,  the  artillery  services  of  several  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  particularly  that  of  France,  are  in  possession  of 
manuscript  tables  of  the  effects  of  their  several  descriptions  of 
ordnance^  derived  from  the  experiments  that  are  annually  making 
at  their  schools  of  practice.  The  experiments  of  Hutton,  Ro- 
bins, and  some  of  less  extent  made  by  Count  Rumford,  being 
alone  accessible,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to 
them  :  they  are,  however,  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  a  cor- 
rect theory,  on  which  a  sound  practice  may  be  established. 

257.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  experiments  on  mili- 
tary projectiles,  is  the  initial  velocity,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  investigations.  In  the  older  experiments,  this 
was  done  by  pointing  the  piece  vertically  upwards,  and  observing 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  discharge  and  the  return  of 
the  ball  to  the  ground  ;  half  of  this  was  assumed  as  the  time  of 
descent,  and  the  velocity  calculated  by  the  formula,  (231) 

r=32  L 

This  m^od  was  found  to  give  a  velocity,  that,  if  small, 
agreed  tolerably  well,  in  the  ranges  calculated  from  it,  with  the 
parabolic  theory.  But  at  the  usual  velocities  of  military  pro- 
jectiles, it  was  found  to  give  results  that  varied  very  much  from 
that  theory. 
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258.  Robins  next  inveated  an  apparatus  styled  by  him  the  Bal- 
listic Pendulum.  This  is  composed  of  a  large  mass  of  wood,  sus- 
pended by  a  rod,  from  centres  on  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate. 
The  ball  is  fired  against  this,  and  the  velocity  communicated  to 
it  being  measured,  that  of  the  ball  may  be  easily  determined. 
The  whole  of  the  balPs  motion,  provided  it  did  not  pass  through 
the  wooden  mass,  would  be  communicated  to  the  latter  ;  or  rather 
the  ball  and  it  would  go  on  with  a  common  velocity,  whence  the 
quantity  of  motion  could  be  determined,  by  multiplying  the  ve- 
locity by  the  joint  mass  of  the  ball  and  the  pendulum.  This  pro- 
duct, divided  by  the  mass  of  the  ball,  would  give  the  velocity  of 
the  latter. 

So  far,  the  principle  is  simple :  a  difficulty,  however,  arises  in 
the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum ;  this  does 
not  go  on  with  uniform  motion,  but  rises  in  a  circular  arc,  until 
the  A)rce  of  gravity  checks  its  motion,  and  causes  it  again  to  re- 
turn to  the  point  whence  it  set  out.  But  if  the  arc  be  known,  the 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  pendulums,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  velocity  that  is  destroyed  in 
describing  it. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pendulum  will 
describe  different  arcs,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of 
the  point  the  ball  strikes,  from  the  centre  of  motion  ;  and  it  will 
also  be  obvious  from  §  243,  that  if  the  ball  be  not  fired  against 
the  centre  of  percussion,  a  part  of  the  force  will  be  expended 
upon  the  axis  on  which  the  pendulum  hangs.  This  difficulty  was 
removed  by  Hutton,  who  investigated  a  theorem  whence  the  ve- 
locity could  be  calculated,  when  the  position  of  the  centres  of  gra- 
vity and  of  percussion,  and  thatof  the  point  where  the  ball  strikes, 
are  known  ;  his  formula  is  as  follows :  viz. 

P+6 
r=6.6727^  c^v/o; 

in  which  b  is  the  weight  of  the  ball, 

p     the  weight  of  the  pendulum, 

g  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
point  of  suspension, 

o  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  percussion  and 
the  point  of  suspension, 

i  the  distance  from  the  point  struck  by  the  ball  to  the 
point  of  suspension,  * "" 

c     the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  pendulum,  and 

r      its  radius. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  determined  experi- 
mentally, by  balancing  the  pendulum  upon  an  edge,  according  to 
the  principles  of  §  114. 

The  quantity  o,  was  ascertained  by  suspending  the  pendulum 
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and  finding  the  time  of  its  vibration  id  very  small  arcs,  whence 
the  length  can  be  calculated,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained  in 
treating  of  pendulums. 

The  chord  c,  was  measured^  by  attaching  to  the  pendulum  a 
graduated  tape,  which  was  drawn  out  by  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum, from  between  two  steel  edges. 

Button  also  determined  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball  from  the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  inertia  §  39.  By 
this  it  is  apparent  that  the  gunpowder  must  communicate  to  the 
gun  as  much  motion  as  it  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  ball,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  gun  rendered  heavier  by  additional 
weights,  was  suspended  In  the  same  manner  as  the  pendulum,  and 
its  velocity  of  recc^i  ascertained  in  the  manner  that  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  last  section. 

Experimenting  in  these  ways,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest 
initial  velocity  of  a  military  projectile,  does  not  much  exceed  two 
thousand  feet  per  second. 

259.  As  the  elastic  fluid  generated  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder, 
acts  upon  the  ball  during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance  in 
the  piece,  tending  to  expand  with  a  velocity  of  5000  feet  per 
second,  while  the  ball  does  not  acquire  a  velocity  much  greater 
than  2000  feet :  the  latter  must  be  accelerated  during  the  whole 
of  its  continuance  in  the  piece,  provided  its  velocity  does  not  be- 
come so  great,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  are  sufficient  to  render  its  velocity  constanL 
This  acceleration  is  not,  however,  uniform,  but  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  ball  moves  forward,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1.)  The  elasticity  of  the  fluid  proceeding  from  the  inflamed 
gunpowder,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

(2.)  The  elasticity  depends  in  part  upon  the  temperature,  and 
this  will  decrease  as  the  gas  expands,  and  also  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  piece. 

(S.)  Forces  of  this  nature  act  with  more  intensity  upon  bodies 
at  rest  than  upon  bodies  in  motion. 

(4.)  The  ball  is  resisted  by  the  air,  a  retarding  force  that  in- 
creases in  a  higher  ratio  than  does  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  and 
which  may  finally  render  the  latter  constant     See  §  239. 

Thus,  although  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bore  does,  in 
all  cases  that  can  occur  in  practice,  increase  the  initial  velocity, 
still  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  length  of  the 
bore  is  increased. 

The  experiments  of  Hutton  showed  that  this  increase  was  in 
a  ratio  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
piece,  but  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  cube  root ;  and 
that  if  /  be  the  length  of  the  piece,  the  ratio  is  almost  exactly 

iK  (266) 
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260.  The  velocities  communicated  to  bnlls  of  equal  weights, 
in  pieces  of  the  same  length,  by  unequal  quantities  of  powder, 
were  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder. 

The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  different  weights,  in 
pieces  of  equal  lengths,  by  unequal  quantities  of  powder,  were 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls. 

If  p  be  the  quantity  of  gunpowder,  b  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
and  m  a  co-efficient,  constant  for  all  pieces  of  similar  form, 

„=TOi/-g^.  (267) 

This  co-efficient,  m,  may  be  safely  taken  at  1600  feet  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  occur  in  practice. 

A  remarkable  consequence  follows  from  the  above  formula  : 
If  the  weight  of  the  ball  be  increased,  by  using  solid  instead  of 
hollow  balls,  or  making  them  of  denser  substances,  the -^^elocity, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  does  not  decrease  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  weight ;  and  hence 
a  heavy  ball  will  have  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  than  a  lighter 
one,  projected  from  the  same  piece,  with  equal  quantities  of 
powder. 

261.  The  resistance  of  the  air  was  also  carefully  examined  by 
Hutton ;  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  expe- 
riments :  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  all  velocities,  from  300 
to  1100  feet  per  second,  he  found  that  the  resistances  might  be 
thus  expressed : 

r=mtj'4-nt>.  (268) 

In  this  formula,  v  is  the  velocity,  and  m  and  n  constant  co-effi- 
cients, which  for  balls  of  the  diameter  of  2  inches,  are, 

m=     .00002665, 

n=— .00388. 

The  resistance  to  balls,  is  found  to  vary  with  the  squares  of 
their  diameters.  The  formula  for  any  other  diameter  (a)  will  there- 
fore be  V 

r^{mv^ — nv)  a",  (269) 

in  which 

tn=.000007657, 

n=.000175. 

Calculations  founded  upon  this  formula,  are  found  difficult  in 
practice ;  and  hence  a  co-efficient  is  chosen  from  the  experiments, 
which  wiU  affect  only  the  square  of  the  velocity,  at  such  velocities 
as  are  most  frequently  employed  in  practice.  Call  this  co-effi- 
cient c,  the  whole  resistance  to  the  body  expressed  in  lbs.  will  be 

32 
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which  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  part  of  the  retarding  force 
in  §  239,  represented  by  Ae*,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  or 

whence 

gfc»=-^ ;  (270) 

and  gk  is  the  measure  of  the  retarding  force. 

Let  to  be  the  initial  velocity,  v  the  velocity  remaining  after 
moving  throu^  a  distance,  x ;  in  order  to  find  the  value  of  x : 

By  the  general  formula  of  variable  motion,  (53) 

do     V  dv 
and  substituting  x  for  5, 

/""ST' 

whence 

«  dv=fdx; 

substituting  the  value  of/  or  gl^,  and  considering  that  the  force 
is  a  retarding  one,  we  obtain 

dv=^g  dx. 


19 

and 

w         — do 
dx= — -;    •  


ting,  and  considering  that  when  «=o,  vsii,  we  obtain 

*=^*?'-  *>3T>-log.  J-  (271) 

To  give  this  a  more  convenient  form,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  case 
of  balls  of  cast  iron : 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  is  4.3  oz.,  hence 

i0=.6236a'X4.3=2.26a' 

in  ounces  avoirdupois,  g,  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
32  feet,  and  the  co-efficient,  c,  suited  to  velocities  of  from  1200  to 
1400  feet  per  second  is  .000007657 ;  hence  we  have 

multiplying  this  co-efficient  by  2.30258,  in  order  that  we  may 
substitute  common  for  hypeibouc  legarithms,  we  obtain 

x=  1338a.  log.-;  (272) 
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from  thia  w*  obtain  for  the  values  of «  aad  v. 


X 

log.  ©=log.  tt 


(273) 


1338a 

A  still  more  convement  form  may  be  given  to  this,  by  consi- 
dering Chat  if  D  be  the  density  of  the  ball, 

w=.5236a'D; 

which,  taking  atmospheric  air  as  the  unit,  gives  us 

20  Da  u 

ar=— g—  •     log.-;  (274) 

whence 

«o^-  «=2^  +  ^og. .     ^  ^^         ^^^^^ 

log.r=log.«-.-2Q^^  ; 

The  calculation  of  the  two  last  formulsB  could  be  made  more 
easy,  if  they  had  the  form 

log.  u=log.  r+log.  m      >  .       . 

log.  r=log.  u — ^log.  m,     f  ^       ' 

If  we  make 

20  Do 

this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  finding  a  constant  number,  by 

X 

which  if  -  be  multiplied,  it  will  give  a  logarithm,  which,  within 

the  usual  limits  of  the  range  of  military  projectiles,  does  not 
differ  much  from 

9x 

20Da' 

the  fraction  0.43429448,  is  one  that  is  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  hence,  in  the  preceding  formulae,  * 

log.    m=-X  0.43429448.  (277) 

To  find  the  time  employe4,in  describing  the  space  xl  we  have 
(63) 

ax 

from  which  may  be  obtained,  by  substitution  attd  integration,  em- 
ploying afterwards  the  quantities  c  and  m,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples just  laid  down, 

'=i   ("—I);  (278) 
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if  the  initial  velocity,  and  the  time  of  flight  be  given,  we  have  for 
the  value  of  the  space  x  from  (277) 

c 

*=*^s-  "*  0:434  5 

and  for  m,  from  the  previous  equation, 

fii=— +1.  (279) 

In  order  to  determine  the  angle  of  projection  at  which  a  projec- 
tile with  a  given  velocity  will  strike  the  horizontal  plane  at  a  given 
distance ;  we  must  consider,  that  the  projectile,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  piece,  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  by  which, 
if  we  abstract  from  the  air's  resistance,  it  will  m  a  time,  /,  fall  through 
a  space,  «,  whose  \*alue  is  (231) 

«=16/'. 

W  we  consider  the  space,  x^  which  the  ball  passes  through,  as 
coinciding  with  the  horizontal  distance,  (and  this  would  be  the 
case  if  the  ball  described  a  straight  line)  we  have,  for  the  tflngent 
of  the  angle  of  elevation  t. 

Tan.  •=— — '  (280) 

and  substituting  the  value  of  /  from  (278) 

16 
Tan.t=--5;^  c»   (m— 1)^  (281) 

from  which  may  be  obtained,  by  substituting  the  value  of  m, 

'^^°-  •■=;?     (t+^)  5  (282) 

whence  we  have 

^=A-^  (t+')]'  (283) 

T/m'  tan.  t       \       T 
*=' ^  li-loT  +0-U  •  (284) 


« 


M2.  To  enable  us  to  apply  these  formulae  to  practice:  Cast 
iron  has  a  density,  in  terms  of  water,  as  the  unit  of  7.4,  as  deter- 
mined by.  Button,  wht)  also  assumes  that  the  relation  of  the  den- 
sities of  watfcr  and  air  «re  as  ,1000;  If;  hence  we  have  for  the 
den'sity  of  cast  iron  in  terms  of  air,  G054. 

We  have  next  to  ascertain  the  diattieters  of  the  more  usual  pro- 
jectiles, in  fractions  of  feet.  These,  as  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  dafcribed,  are,  in  the  case  of  cannon,  distinguished 
by  their  weights.  Their  denominations  and  dimensions,  are  as 
follows : 
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PIOJSCTILEfl. 

Bailor 

Diameter  in  inches. 

Diameter  in  feet 

42  lbs. 

7.018 

0.5848 

32  lbs. 

6.410 

0.5342 

24  lbs. 

5.823 

0.4852 

18  lbs. 

5.292 

0.4410 

12  lbs. 

4.623 

0.3852 

9  lbs. 

4.200 

0.3500 

6  lbs. 

3.668 

0.3057 

4  lbs. 

3.204 

0.2670 
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42  lbs. 

0.5848"] 

3.8958373 

5.7420470 

32  lbs. 

0.5342 

3.8565338 

5.7813506 

24  lbs. 

0.4852 

3.8147507 

5.8231336 

18  lbs. 

0,4410 

>  6054. 

3.7732685 

5.8646158 

12  lbs. 

0.3852 

3.7145162 

5.9233681 

9  lbs. 

0.3500 

3.6728979 

5.9649864 

6  lbs. 

0.3057 

3.6151253 

6.0127590 

4  lbs. 

0.2670, 

3.5553412 

6.0825431 

The  pieces  of  ordnance  most  frequently  ^noployed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  artillery  are,  Cannon,  Mortars,  Howitzers,  and  Carron- 
ades.  The  dian\eters  of  the  bore  of  all  these  different  pieces 
are  called  their  Calibres. 

Cannon  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  or  even  more  calibres 
in  length ;  they  are  moveable  upon  two  axles  that  are  prolongations 
of  the  same  cyHnder,  whose  axis  is  a  normal  to  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  axisof  the  piece,  and  which  are  called  Trun- 
nions ;  by  these  they  are  attached  to  a  carriage,  on  which  they  may 
be  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  form  of  the  carriage  admits  them 
to  be  elevated  or  depressed,  a  few  degrees  above  or  below  the 
horizontal  plane.  They  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  use, 
into  Navy,  Battering,  Garrison,  and  Field  Guns  or  Pieces. 

The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  usually  in  the  vertical  plane  pas- 
sing through  their  centre  of  gravity,  but  intersects  it  belo^r  that 

point.  %>'*'*  A 

Mortars  are  short  pieces  of  ordnance  whose  trunnions  ^re  at 
their  breech.  By  these  thej^  are  adapted  to^beds. «In  the 
English  service,  they  are  p^gaanently  filced  to  these  beds,  at  an 
angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon.  In  tf)e  French,  stnd  in  our  land 
service,  they  are  moveable  upon  their  trunnions,  sothatthey  may 
be  fired  at  any  angle  of  elevation. 

Howitzers  have  a  form  similar  to  that  of  mortars,  but  have 
their  trunnions  situated  like  those  of  cannon.  They  are  mounted 
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on  the  sam«  kind  of  euriages  as  cannon,  butai  they  an  ahotter, 
are  capable  of  greater  angles  of  elevatiou. 

Carronadea  are  short  cannon,  used  almost  wholly  in  the  naval 

service.     They  have  no  trunnions,  but  are  connected  with  their 

'    carriages  or  slides  by  iron  straps,  passed  through  a  cylindrical 

opening,  made  in  a  piece  cast  on  their  lower  sides  for  the  purpose. 

All  these  pieces  of  ordnance  are  now  cast  solid,  and  the  cylindri- 
cal cavity  that  contains  the  charge  is  cut  out  by  a  rotary  motion ; 
whence  it  is  called  the  Bore. 

The  bore  of  mortars,  howitzers,  and  carronadei,  is  made  of 
smaller  diameter  towards  the  breech  ;  thus  assuming  the  shape  of 
two  cylinders  united  by  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface.  The 
smaller  part  of  the  bore  is  of  such  length  as  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum service  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  is  called  the  Chamber. 
Some  cannon  also  have  chambers,  as  have  the  better  description  of 
small  arms.  The  formulae  that  have  been  given  above,  are  appli- 
cable to  cannon,  howitzers  and  carronades,  but  not  to  mortars, 
unless  fired  at  small  angles  of  elevation  ;  a  case  that  rarely  occurs 
in  practice;  for  it  is  only  at  small  angles  of  elevation  that  the 
actual  path  of  the  projectiles  approaches  nearly  to  the  distance, 
measured  in  a  straight  line. 

The  distance  called  Point  Blank,  in  the  English  service,  is 
estimated  from  the  position  of  the  piece  to  the  point  at  which 
the  curved  path  of  the  projectile  intersects  the  horizontal  plane 
on  which  the  carriage  is  placed  ;  the  axis  of  the  piece  being  also 
horizontal.  The  term,  de  But  en  Blanc,  of  the  French,  fre- 
quently translated  point  blank,  stipposi^s  the  lin^  of  sight  to  be 
directed  in  a  horizontal  line  over  the  highest  points  of  the  breech 
and  muzzle.  As  these  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  cone,  the  line  of  sight 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  the  latter  of  which  is,  in  con- 
sequence, inclined  upwards  from  the  horizon  ;  the  path  of  the 
projectile  being  a  curve,  will  cut  the  line  of  sight  in  rising,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  again  descending, 
will  cut  it  a  second  time,  at  a  distance  that  will  vary  with  the  ve- 
locity, and  the  angle  of  inclination.  The  distance  from  the  piece, 
to  th  e  the  path  of  the  projectile  cuts  the  line  of  sight 

the  I  is  the  distance  de  But  en  Blanc,     To  strike  a 

poin  tice,  Ihe  pftce  is  aimed  directly  at  the  object,  by 

meai  ut  into  the  br«ech,and  the  swell  of  (he  muzzle; 

and  I  ill  be  as  accurate  as  any  method  in  gunnery  can 

well  be,  whether  the  point  aimed  fit  lies  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  wiili  \ho  piece,  or  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  respect  to 
that  plane,  within  the  limits  of  elevation  and  depression,  that  the 
carriage  of  the  piece  will  admit. 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  direct  aim, 
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ta  o)yect8  more  cemote  than  the  distance  ck  Bui  en  Blanc^  the 
French  artillerists  adapt  a  moveable  sight,  called  the  Hausse,  to 
the  breech  of  the  piece ;  when  this  is  raised,  and  the  line  of 
sight  again  directed  to  the  object,  the  axis  of  the  piece  will  be 
more  elevated  than  before,  and  the  horizontal  range  in  consequence 
greater.  When  the  q))jedt  is  nearer  than  the  distance  de  But 
en  Blane^  the  original  or  natural  line  of  sight  must  be  directed  to 
a  point  below  the  object. 

The  calculation  oi  ^he  angles  of  elevation  corresponding  to  the 
natural  line  of  sight,  and  to  tHitt  given  by  known  elevations  of  the 
Hausse,  may  be  ascertained  as  follows : 

The  angle  of  elevation  will  be  equal  to  the  least  angle  of  a 
righUangled  plane  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  radii  at  the  breech,  and  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  other 
the  length  of  the  piece :  hence,  if  R  and  r,  be  the  respective 
radii,  and  I  the  length, 

tan.  t= — J—  : 

if  now  the  Hauaae  be  used,  let  H  be  the  height  to  which  it  is  ele- 
vated, 

tan.  t= J . 

The  application  of  these  principles  and  formulee  to  practice, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 

EXAMPLES. 

V  /  .';• 

(1).  A'24  pound  baU  is  projected  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet 
per  second^  —  required  the  velocity  it  will  have^  after  paaeing 
through  a  distance  of  900  feet  ? 

The  formulfle  are, 

log.  i?=log.  u — ^log.  m,  (276) 

log.  w=—  X  0.4343  ;  (277) 


c 


and 


tt=1200feet ; 

x=  900  feet ; 

log,    (u=1200,) 3,0791812 

log.  ix  0.4343  .         .         5.8231336 

log.      (a?=900,)     .         .         .         2.9542425 


log.  (-X  0.4343=  log.  m\              8.7773761  No.  0.0598930 
log.  (r=  1045)       3.0192882 


f 
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(2).  j9  24-»<Kffu2  6al/  ia  fired  cU  an  o^ect  distant  900  feety  and 
will  require  ikere  a  vdociiy  of  1000  fiei  to  produce  the  proper 
effect, — required  the  initial  vaoctty  with  which  it  should  bepro^ 
jected  ? 

The  formula  is 

log.  ii=log.  r+log.  m  ;  (276) 

The  calculation  of  the  preceding  example  gives 

log.  wi="        .         .         .         .         ^        .         .         0.0598930 
log.  (©=1000)        ....*..         3.0000000 


log.  (tf=1147  feet) 3.0598930 

..^  .  o  (3).  A  2^-pound  ball  being  projected  with  an  initial  velocity  of 
i200  feet  per  second, — required  the  time  it  will  take  to  pass 
through  the  first  900  feet  ? 
The  formula  is*    ^ 


we  have,  as  before, 
and 


/=f  («^1)  ;  (278) 

log.  9n=0.0598930, 

m=1.147,    •• 
in— 1=0.147; 

log.  m— 1,     .  * 9.1§73173 

log.  c,  (from  subsidiary  table),  .         .         .         3. Q 147507 

ar.  CO.  log.  (tt= 1200  feet,)     ....         6.9208188 


log.  (<=0."799,) '       9.9028868 

or  nearly  8-tenths  of  a^  sec9nd. 

4.  The  elevation  of  the  axis  of  a  24'pound  gun,  when  pointed 
de  But  en  Blanc,  is  1^20' ;  with  what  initial  velocity,  should  the 
baU  be  prcjected  to  strike  an  object,  distant  2000  feet  ? 

The  formula  is, 

log.  (jr=2000, )  3.3130300 

2 


log.  ad', 6.6160600 

ar.  CO.  log.  c, 6.1852493 


log.p--.=632.86  J         c^^  forwaitl,  2.8013093 


*  . 
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a     ' 

-^*=  632.86  Brought  forward, 

x=2e00.00 

— +x=26«.861^g 3.4204278 

log.  16,  .     * 1.2041200 

ar.  CO.  tan.  I,   •       .  • 1.6331055 

«  

2)6.2576533 

log.  (a=  1345.32)  .  ^  3.1288266 

(5).  At  tohai  angle  ofdevaH&n  «&otild a 24-fKHiiMi  gun  be  fired^ 
in  order  to  strike  a  mark  at  a  distance  of26S2Jeei,  the  imMvdo- 
city  being  1 500^«e<  per  second  ?  '       X 

The  formula  is,  « 

^  16    /  «"  \ 

•  ,     taii..=;^   (^  -+x  )  -(2^2) 

log.  (jr=26di  fe^) 3.4284588 

2 

Jog.  «*  .• 6.8669176 

ar.  calog.  c, 6.1852498 

log.  (y=1102)  .  .        '.         .         3.0421679 

2=2682 

I 

— +x  =  3784  log 3.5779511 

log.  16,  .....         1.2041200 

log.  f^=B.  1760913  X  2  ar.  CO.  3.6478174 

tan.  {t=r.32'.29",) 8.4298885 

(6)  What  is  the  ran^e  de  But  en  Blanc,  of  a  24^ound  gtin, 
whose  natural  eUcaiion  ts  1^20^^  and  initial  velocity  1400/ee<  per 
second?  f*     .'  *  /  -. 

The  formula  is, 

log.  (tt=1400)      ......  3.1461280 

2 

log.  tt*  Carried  over,  6.2922560 

33 


usa 
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IB^kjr. 


I. 


log.  tt' 

tao.  (i=P.20) 
ar.  CO.  log.  16 
ar.  CO.  log.  c 

log.  0.436797 

add  0.25 


Brought  over,       ^ 


6.2922560 
8.366894ft 
8.7058890 
6.1852493 

9.6402798 


log.  0.686797 

which  divided  by  2,  givea 

whose  number  is  0.931996 
deduct  0.500000 


9.8368285 


9.9684142 


log. 
log.  c 


0»431996 


log.  2819.88 


9.6354798 


3.8147507 


3.4502305 


The  distance  de  but  en  blanc  is  therefore  lyarly  2820  feet. 

The  foregoing  tables  are  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  projectiles, 
fired  at  angles  exceeding  four  or  five  degrees,  in  consequence  of 
the  error  which  arises  from  taking  the  horizontal  distance  as  equal 
to  the  actual  path,  and  from  considering  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

1 61* 

of  elevation  to  be  equal  to  — .    Both  of  which  assumptions  are 

obyiously  far  difiereut  from  the  truth,  when  the  path  acquires 
any  sensible  curvature.  The  approximations  that  have  been 
made  to  (he  determination  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of 
shells,  and  other  projectiles,  fired  at  great  angles  of  elevation, 
may  be  seen  in  Hutton's  tracts.  In  actual  service,  tables  are 
used,  calculated  for  every  particular  species  of  ordnance ;  and 
hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  giving  any  general  rules. 

263.  The  value  which  we  have  taken  for  the  co-efiScient  oft;*, 
in  the  formulae,  is  that  which  corresponds  to  initial  velocities  of 
12  to  1500  per  second.  Greater  velocities  may  be  given,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  military  projectiles ;  say  upwards  of  2000  feet 
per  second.  To  give  these  velocities,  is,  however,  attended 
with  a  much  increased  expenditure  of  gunpowder ;  for  the  resist- 
ances increase,  afterwards,  in  much  higher  ratio.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  projectile,  in-  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
forms  a  wave  of  condensed  air  in  its  front,  while  the  air  is  rare* 
fied  behind  it ;  it  is  hence  resisted  by  a  medium  of  greater  den- 
sity, while  it  derives  little  or  do  support  from  behind.     At  a  ve- 
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locity  of  1342  fjpet^  the   air  will  no    longer  follow  it,  and  a 

vacuum  will  be  left  behind  it :  hence,  any  initial  velocity,  howevei* 

great,  will  be  speedily  reduced  to  that  limit,  and  will  require  to 

produce  it  a  greater  charge  of  gunpowder  than  would  be  con- 

aistent  with  the  formula  (267) 

2p 
fj=1600i/y. 

A  velocity  of  1300  feet  per  second  is  given  by  a  charge  of  one 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  charge 
that  oughl  to  be  admitted  in  service,  except  in  one  particular 
case,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  This  is  the  regulation 
charge  for  cannon  in  the  British  and  American  navies  ;  and  al- 
though the  velocity  it  gives  is  often  greater  than  is  advisable,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  presently  atated,  still  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  reduce  it  farther,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  that 
gunpowder  sustains  from  the  moist  air,  in  contact  with  the 
ocean.  In  the  land  service,  on  the  other  hand,  where  this  de- 
terioration does  not  take  place  to  such  an  extent,  the  service 
charge,  except  in  the  case  that  has  been  referred  to,  need  never 
exceed  jth  or  |th  of  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

264.  As  balls  for  the  larger  species  of  ordnance  are  made  of  a 
hard  material,  cast-iron,  they  cannot  fit  the  bore  of  the  piece  ex- 
actly, without  endangering  its  bursting.  Hence  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  cidibre  of  the  piece,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  which  is  called  the  windage.  The  more  perfect  the  work- 
manship of  the  bore,  and  the  more  accurately  the  balls  are  cast, 
the  less  may  be  the  windage.  It  has,  therefore,  been  considerably 
diminished  with  the  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts.  In  dif- 
ferent services,  the  practice,  in  this  respect,  has  been  different. 
In  some,  the  windage  has  been  ma^e  to  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  ball ;  in  ethers,  it  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
all  cavities.  Were  the  princip«f  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  a  want 
of  sphericity  in  the  balls,  or  of  regularity  in  the  bore,  the  former 
would  be  the  correct  weiho^ ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts 
in  our  country,  the  chief  risk  will  arise  from  an  increase  in  tb« 
diameter  of  the  ball  by  oxidation,  and  this  may  be  met  by  a  wind- 
age constant  in  all  calibres.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  proposed 
that  it  be  reduced  in  the  British  naval  service  to  little  more  than 
|th  of  an  inch,  from  0.33  in.  in  the  42  pound  gun,  and  0/2^  in.  In 
the  12.  With  this  reduced  windage,  he  iniers  that  an  equal  ve- 
locity may  be  given  with  fths  of  the  powder  now  used.  That 
an  increased  velocity  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  windage  will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ball 
moves  from  rest  to  a  velocity  that  never  exceeds  fths  of  that  with 
which  the  elastic  fluid  tends  to  expand  itself.  Hence  a  portion 
of  the  gas  will  escape  without  acting ;  and  this  will  be  deter 
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mined  by  the  ^\A  of  the  eccentric  ring,  formef  hy  the  circular 
sections  of  the  bore  and  the  ball. 

265.  In  consequence  of  the  windage,  the  ball  will  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  or  will  strike  against  it  as  it  passes  out,  even 
when  supported  by  a  wooden  seat  or  bottom,  in  such  manner 
that  its  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.     In  either  of 
these  cases,  and  one  or  other  must  occur,  the  ball  will  acquire  a 
rotary  motion  around  an  axis  that  is  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece.     It  will  thus  happen,  as  will  be  easily  seen  from  §  S41, 
that  the  ball  will  deviate,  not  only  from  a  parabolic  path,  but 
fk'om  a  plane  curve;  that  it  will,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
axis  around  which  the  rotary  motion  takes  place,  be  deflected  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  plane,  passing  through  the 
axisof  the  piece  \  and  that  it  may  rbe  above,  or  fall  below  the  curve 
that  would  be  described  by  a  body  not  revolving.     In  striking 
against  the  bore,  it  may  be  reflected  and  thrown  to  the  opposite 
side ;  and  this  may  occur  more  than  once  before  it  leaves  the 
mouth  of  the  piece;  this  will  cause  a  change  in  the  initial  di- 
rection, and  concur  in  giving  a  rotary  motion,  by  the  combina« 
tion  of  which,  very  considerable  deviations  may  occur.     These 
deviations  m&y  also  be  affected  by  irregularities,  the  ball  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  same  vertical  plane.     Such  de«- 
viations  may  arise  from  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  balls,  or 
from  their  not  being  V^omogeneous  within. 

Inequalities  in  the  boro  may  also  contribute  to  cause  deviations ; 
and  hence,  particular  guns  will  always  throw  their  shot  to  the 
right,  and  others  to  the  left  of  tU  line  of  sight 

The  same  weight  even  of  the  same  parcel  of  gunpowder,  will 
often  produce  different  initial  velocities ;  and  different  parcels 
often  differ  in  strength.  From  all  these  circumstances,  the  prac- 
tice of  gunnery  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  ;.and 
even  the  best  theory  is  no  more  ihan  a  guide,  and  does  not  give 
results  that  are  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

The  deviations  from  the  vertical  plane,  of  which  we  have  just 
apoken,  will  be  enhanced  by  increasing  the  velocity  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  charges  less  than  those  generally  empVqyed,  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  many  cases.  For  if  a  ball,  after  passing 
through  a  given  space,  retains  sufficient  velocity  to  do  the  injury 
it  is  intended  to  effect,  it  will  strike  the  mark  with  more  cer- 
tainty, if  discharged  with  a  less  initial  velocity;  and  the  required 
range  will  be  better  attained  by  an  increased  elevation,  than  by 
an  increased  charge.  In  all  cases,  greater  uncertainty  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  aimed  at,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  too 
great  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 

366.  The  deviation  of  projectiles  from  the  vertical  plane,  might 
be  obviated  by  giving  them  a  rotary  motion  around  an  axis  0(^ 
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ipeiding  with  the  avis  of  the  piece.  This  has,  however,  been 
found  impracticable  ia  the  larger  species  of  ordnance.  la  small 
arms,  it  may  be  efiected  by  what  is  called  rifliog  the  barrel.  This 
consists  in  cutting  in  the  metal  that  surrounds  the  bore,  shall&w 
grooves,  extending  from  the  muzzle  to  the  lodgment  of  the  ball; 
these  are  spiral,  making  about  one  revolution,  more  or  less>  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  barrel,  around  the  bore.  The  ball 
being  of  a  soft  metal,  lead,  is  cast  a  littlo  larger  than  the  bore, 
and  IS,  in  loading,  forced  in ;  it  is,  therefore,  eut  by  the  haid 
sides  of  tlie  bore  into  a  form  adapting  itself  to  the  spiral  grooves 
or  rifles  \  and  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  it  derives  from  them 
a  rotary  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  piece.  As  there  will  be 
00  windage,  a  less  proportionate  charge  will  give  an  apfuropriate 
velocity  than  in  any  other  species  of  ordnance,  and  the  aim  is  far 
more  sure  and  certain. 

267.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  initial  velocity,  although  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  length  of  the  piece,  increases  in  a  much 
less  ratio,  or  with  a  power  of  the  length  between  its  square  and 
cube  root,  which  may  be  represented  by  f . 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  great  velocities  are  not  attended  with 
proportionate  ranges,  and  cause  uncertainty  in  the  aim.  It  may 
hence  be  concluded  that  neither  very  great  lengths  in  the  bore, 
nor  large  charges  of  gunpowder,  are  ever  necessary.  With  small 
charges,  the  metal  of  the  piece  is  less  strained  than  with  large, 
and  thus  not  only  may  the  length,  but  the  thickness  of  the  piece 
be  reduced.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Robins  and  Hut- 
ton,  have  led  to  the  lessening  of  the  size  and  weight  of  most  of 
the  pieces  of  ordnance.  A  great  and  sudden  improvement  was, 
in  consequence,  made  in  the  artillery  services  of  Europe,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  No 
field-piece  has  now  a  bore  of  more  than  18  calibres  in  length, 
which  is,  or  was,  lately,  the  regulation  in  the  French  service.  In 
the  English  service,  the  regulation  length  is  fourteen  cftlibres, 
while  in  the  American,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  reduced  to 
twelve,  and  the  pieces  weighed  no  more  thanlcwt.  to  each  pound 
of  ball.  These  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  the 
service.  An  unwise  policy  has  lately  led  to  the  alteration  of  the 
model,  by  giving  the  bore  the  proportions  of  the  French  pieces, 
yet  without  increasing  the  weight ;  it  has,  however,  been  found, 
that  pieces  of  the  new  model,  even  after  standing  proof,  have 
burst  in  the  schools  of  practice. 

In  cannon  other  than  field  pieces,  a  reduction  of  the  length  is 
not  always  practicable  :  thus  in  battering  guns,  a  c^ain  length 
in  front  of.  the  trunnions  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  are, 
gcaeraliy  speaking,  fired  fr^jm  embrasures  of  earth,  which  would 
be  injured  by  the  gas  expanding  in  every  direction  from  the 
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mouth  of  a  short  gun.  The  battering  guns  of  the  French  service 
are,  therefore^  made  of  the  form  of  two  frusta  of  cones,  united  at 
the  trunnions;  that  nearest  the  breech  diminishing  more  rapidly 
than  that  towards  the  muzsle.  We  shall  see  that  this  form,  al* 
though  well  adapted  for  this  object,  is  not  as  strong  as  one  formed 
on  another  principle.  The  three  calibres  of  French  battering 
guns  have  all,  for  the  same  reason,  equal  lengths.  Navy  guns 
should  also  project  to  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  same  reasons  apply  to  garrison  as  to  battering 
guns.  It  is,  besides,  convenient  to  have  them  of  the  same  model, 
that  the  same  pieces  may  be  used  for  either  purpose.  In  the 
American  service,  it  may  be  here  stated,  instead  of  the  three  ca* 
libres  used  by  the  French  for  battering  guns,  the  S4»  16,  and  12 
pounders,  there  is  but  one,  the  18  pounder. 

In  field  pieces^  there  is  no  objection  to  shortening  the  smaller 
pieces,  and  hence  this  class  of  guns,  of  each  different  nation,  have 
bores  of  a  constant  number  of  calibres  in  length. 

Cannon  were  formerly  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
which  is  generally,  but  improperly,  called  brass.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  degree  of  tenacity,  but  was  objecticTnable  from 
its  great  density,  and  high  cost.  It  was  also  liable,  in  rapid  ser- 
vice, to  soften  and  bend.  Now  that  the  charge  has  been  reduced, 
cast-iron,  although  less  tenacious  than  the  brass,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it,  in  the  ship,  garrison,  and  battering  guns  of 
European  nations.  But  it  has  not  been  found  practicable, 
generally  speaking,  to  use  cast-iron  in  the  lighter  species  of 
ordnance,  (field  pieces)  \  for  although  it  is  a  general  rule  tb^iC 
small  vessels,  of  similar  dimensions  and  material,  will  bear  a 
greater  strain  than  large  ones,  still  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the 
casting  of  iron  that  more  than  counteracts  this.  It  is  found  that 
articles  made  from  the  same  cast-iron,  and  drawn  from  the  same 
charge  of  a  furnace,  will  be  weaker  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
rapidly  cooled  ;  and,therefore,thesma11  masses  of  field  pieces,  cool- 
ing most  rapidly,  are  weaker  than  the  guns  of  other  descriptions. 
But  th^  iron  made  from  the  ores  of  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
with  charcoal,  is  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  field  pieces  may 
be  safely  made  of  it,  weighing  even  less  than  brass  guns  of  equal 
calibre  and  length. 

268.  In  respect  to  the  shape  of  cannon,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  part  in  which  the  charge  of  powder  is  situated,  must  bear 
the  greatest  strain ;  and  it  seems  probable,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  tc^reduce  it  to  the  test  of  mathematical  analysis,  that  the 
greatest  enort  is  exerted  by  the  expanding  gas,  at  the  point  where 
the  ball  is  lodged.  In  all  the  cases  of  burst  guns  that  we  have 
examined,  the  breech  was  entire,  a  fact  that  seems  to  corroborate 
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this  inference.  Rumford  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  the 
-fMckness  of  metal  greatest  at  this  point,  and  has  planned  a  gun 
ort>eai]tiful  proportions,  swelling  in  a  curve  from  the  breech  to 
the  point  assumed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ball,  and  again  con- 
tracting in  a  curve  to  the  projection  of  the  muzzle.  It  is,  Yn^- 
ever,  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  point  at  which  tl^  ball  will 
be  lodged,  in  consequence  of  the  difiference  in  the  space  occupied 
by  different  charges  of  gunpowder.  Henoe  the  form  given  to 
the  American  navy  32-pounder,  and  battering  18|  is  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  this  is  cf  lindric  from  the  base  ring  to  the  trunnions,  and 
conical  thence  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  Our  navy  48-poundery 
which  is  formed  on  the  principles  ef  the  French  balterinrg  gun, 
having  a  great  weight  in  the  breech,  and  being  comparatively 
thin  at  the  lodgment  of  the  ball,  is  much  weaker  under  an.  equal 
weight,  than  if  it  were  formed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  3i^ 
pounder.  ^ 

869.  The  next  circumstance  to  be  considered,  is  the  manner, 
in  which  military  projectiles  penetrate  the  obstacles  they  encoun* 
ter.  The  resistanoe  of  any  homogerfeous  body  may  be  considered 
as  a  uniform  retarding  force :  hence,  if  we  call  this  force  y*,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  ball  strike^the  bbftacle  v,  and  the  space  to 
which  it  penetrates  before  it  loses  its  whole  motion  i,  we  have 
from  (616) 


The  penetration  of  bodies  of  the  same  size,  figure,  and  weight,         v 
will,  therefore,  be  proportioned  directly  to  the  squares  of  their 
velocities,  and  inversely  to  the  strength  of  tlie  substance  .into  ^. 
which  they  enter. 

If  the  bodies  be  balls  of  differed  diameterf  and  densities,  their 
own  moving  force,  (their  velocities  teiftg  equal,)  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  their  densities,  and  the  cubes  of  their  d|§meterd ;  J^r  it 
is  y  their  masses  ;  the  body  into  which  they  enter,,  will  resist 
wiina  force  proportioned  to  niesectidlofepf  theb»ll,  of  to  the  square 
of  its  diameter ;  and,  thmfore,  the  deptti  penetrated,  will  be  as 
the  quotient  of  these  quantuifis,  qridifsctl j  as  the  density  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ball.  ^ 

Introducing-the  cases  of  different  velocities  and  different  kinds 
of  obstaflfes,  we  have  for  the  general  rule  :  th^t  balls  penetrate 
into  obstacles  to  depths  that  .are  proportioned  directly  to  their 
densities,  their  diameters,  and  the  squares  of  their  velocities; 
and  inversely,  to  the  resisting  force  of  the  obstacle.    .^ 

If  thp  sem^  ball  strike  against  the  same  obstacle,  with  different 

velocities,  the  depths  are  proportioned,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 

*  squares  of  the  vetocitie%    The  same  rule  inll  apply  to  the  depth 


« 


5»"« 


V 
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that  remaias  to  be  (lenetrated  aAor  a  portion  of  the  veloeiij  has 
bean  lost,  and  the  remaining  velocities  wiU  be  propoitioaed  io%m 
square  roots  of  the  remaining  depths.  Let  us  suppose  die  whole 
depth  to  be  divided  into  units  of  length ;  the  ratio  between  the 
^ .  original  velocity  and  that  remaining  afler  penetrating  any  number 
of  units,  n  will  be 


and  the  yelocity  lost  will  be 


The  velocities  lost  in  passing  through  the  several  units  of  space, 
will  form  a  series  of  the  following  terms : 

V*-V>-1)  V^— V(^— 2)  V«— x/(»— 3) 


/  ^,  &c. 

V  * 

And  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  series  i»  one  that  n4>id]y  in^ 
creaaes.  Hence  the  velocity  lost,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  motion  commuoipated,  in  passing  throu^  agiven  depth  of  any 
obstacle,  is  jnuch  greater  at  smaU  velocities  than  it  is  at  great. 

It  will  therefore  happen  that  balls  passing  with  great  yeloci- 

'  ties  through  thin  obstacles,  may  do  so  without  communicating 

any  perceptible  motion.     When  balls  pass  with  great  velocities 

through  a  substance  that  is  elastic,  the  hole  is  smooth,  and  is  often 

^        of  less  diameter  than  the  ball ;  but  if  the  yelocity  bo  small,  the 

obstacle  will  be  torn  and  rent. 

"iQ^e  prodigious  effect  of  modern  military  engines  in  destroy- 
ing the  Walls  9f  fortresses,  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the 
penetration  is  proportion^  to  me  squares  of  the  velocities.  The 
actual  quantity  of  motion  in'  the  battering  ram  of  the  ancients, 
migkt  be  madt  equal  to  that  of  a  24-pound  ball ;  but  the  former 
produced  no  other  efieet  thaa  that  of  agitation,  by  which,  however, 
a  wall  might  be  destroyed,  after  a  loi^  series  of  blows.  ^  When 
cannon  are  used  for  destroying  walls^  6r*a$  it  is  technically  called, 
battering  in  breach,  the  shot  of  all  the  guns  in  the  battery  are  first 
directed  so  as  to  cut,  by  their  penetration,  a  horizontal  groove  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  that  can  be  seen  from  their jjosition. 
They  are  next  directed  so  as  to  cut  two  vertical  grooves  at  each 
end  of  the  horizontal  one ;  and  thus  a  quadrangular  portion  is  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  wall.  The  cannon  are  then  fired  in 
Tollie8^|;ainst  this  portion,  until  the  agitation  it  receives  from 
the  shock  is  sufficient  k>  cause  it  to  fall.  In  \ht  letter  part  of  the 
operation,  eannon^faave  no  advantage  over  the  battering  ram,  but 
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'  'the  former  part  of  it,  by  which  it  is  in  fact  rendered  most  efficient, 
cX)uld  not  be  performed  by  the  ram. 

The  effect  being  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity^ 
this  is  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  in  §  SGI,  where  the 
charge  may  exceed  with  advantage  |d  of  the  weight*of  the  ball. 
It  is  usually  made  |ds.  The  batteries  in  breach  are  also  estab* 
Hshed,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  wall  to  be  destroyed,  in  order 
that  the  velocitjjb  may  be  but  little  diminished  by  the  air's  resist- 
ance. ^  *  ' 

In  other  cases,  great  velocities  may  be  injurious  :  thus,  if  a  ball 
pass  through  the  obstacle,  it  will  communicate  less  motion  than 
if  it  lodge ;  and  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  less  will  be  the  in- 
jury done.  For  this  reason,  in  close  naval  engagements,  great 
velocities  are  less  destructive  of  the  enemy's  vessel  than  smalfer 
ones. 

Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  introduction  of  the  cav 
ronade  into  the  naval  service.  This  species  of  ordnance  is  short ; 
and  being  loaded  #ith  no  more  gun))owder  than  |th  of  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  may  have  but  little  thickness  of  metal.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  used  in  the  place  of  long  guns  of  much  smaller  ca- 
libres, while  the  effect  of  its  projectiles,  in  close  action,  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  ball  of  equal  weight  from  a  long  gun. 

270.  When  projectiles  strike  against  a  hard  substance,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  they  are  reflected  according  to  laws  that  will 
be  hereafter  examined.     So,  also,  on  the  surface  of  water,  balls 
impinging  at  small  angles,  rise  again,  and  perform  a  second 
curved  path  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times.   The  resist^ 
ance  of  the  water  will  be  proportioned  to  that  component  of  the 
moving  force  of  the  ball,  whose  ^iroction  i^anofmaPto  the  sur- 
face ot  the  water:  when  this  becotnfts  less  than  the  gravity  of 
the  ball,  it  vnW  no  longer  rise.    This  motion,  in  successive  bounds 
over  the  surface  of  ground  or  water,  is  called  the  ricochei.     It  has 
been  applied  to  great  advartTage  in  the  attaek  of  foftifreH  places ; 
and  gives  to  guns  placed  upon  the  shore.  Hi  proper  positions,  great 
advantages  over  those  opposed  to  them  iii  ships.     In  the  attack 
of  fortified  places,  the  fir.st  or  mofecfistant  batteries  are  no  longer 
placed  in  froni  of  the  part  to  be  attacked,  but  in  the  prolongation 
of  its  fa^s,  and  opposite  to  the  returning  sides  of  the  fortress. 
The  guns  in  these  batteries  are  fired  at  devations  of  4®  or  5**, 
with  charges  of  gunpowder  that  enable  the  balls  in  the  descend- 
ing part  of  their  path,  just  to  raze  the  opposing  parapet :  they, 
therefore,  bound  ariong,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  firoht  to  bo 
attacked,  di^mo'unt  the  guns,  and  destroy  the  defenders. 

Under  the  fire  of  these  ricochet  batteries,  a|lproaches  are  made 
9  to  points  sufficiently  near  iSt  the  erection  of  batteries  in  breach  ; 
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by  those  the  walls  are  destroyed.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  me- 
thod, which  was  invented  by  Vauban,  that  the  means  of  the  at- 
tack of  fortresses  have  become  superior  to  those  of  defence,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  resistance  of  a  fortress  can  be  calculated  with 
almost  mathematical  precision. 

When  balls  are  fired  from  shipping,  and  strike  the  water,  they 
never  rise  in  any  of  their  bounds  as  high  as  the  point  whence 
they  are  projected.  Hence,  in  firing  from  a  sl^p  at  an  object  on 
the  land  mat  is  higher  than  the  deck  on  which  thcgun  is  placed, 
there  is  no  other  chance  of  striking  it  but  by  a  direct  aim  ;  while, 
if  a  ball  be  fired  from  the  land,  it  will  strike  the  vessel,  if  it  be 
within  the  limit  of  its  recochets ;  and  if  the  height  of  the  battery 
be  not  80  great  as  to  permit  the  balls  to  rise  above  the  vessel.  It 
thus  happens  that  two  or  three  heavy  guns,  placecTupon  the  land 
in  a  proper  position,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  heaviest  ship, 
while  towers,  and  walls  with  embrasures,  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  superiority  in  the  quantity  of  guns  that  can  be  arranged,  in  a 
given  space,  on  shipboard.  > 


• 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

■ 

Theory  or  the  Pendulvh. 

271 .  If  a  gravitating  body  ^e  suspended  by  a  string  or  rod  from 
a  fixed  pointy  it  will  hang  in  a  vertical  position  ;  but  if  it  be  raised 
from  that  position  laterally,  the  string  or  rod  remaining  inflex- 
ible, and  then  permitted  to  escape,  it  will,  under  the  joint  action 
of  gravity,  and  the  tension  of  the  string  or  rod,  descend  in  an 

.  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  will  be  the  centre. 
When  it  reaches  the  vertical  position,  it  will,  §  58  have  acquired 

'  a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  vertically  through  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc,  and  which  would  tend  to  carry  it  forwards 
with  uniform  velocity  in  a  horizQntal  direction.  The  tension  of 
the  string  will  cause  it  to  continue  to  move  in  the  circle  of  which 
the  point  of  suspension  is  the  centre*;  it  will,  therefore,  after 
passing  the  vertical  line,  rise  in  a  circular  arc,  until  its  whole 
velocity  be  destroyed,  which,  if  no  other  force  but  gravity  act, 
will  be,  when  it  reaches  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  thQ  ver- 
tical, equal  to  that  whence  it  at  first  fell.  On  reaching  this  point, 
it  will  again  descend,  and  passing  the  vertical,  rise  to  the  point 
whence  it  originally  set  out.  From  this  it  will  a  second  time 
descend,  and  would  thus  continue  to  vibrate  for  ever.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  two  forces  act  to  retard  the  motion,  namely,  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  friction  around  the  point  of 
suspension.  By  virtue  of  these,  the  circular  arcs  described  are 
gradually  lessened,  until  a  state  of  rest  be  reached;  the  suspend- 
ing string  or  rod  becoming  stationary  in  a  vertical  position. 

A  body  thus  suspended  and  caused  to  vibrate,  is  called  a  Pen- 
dulum. 

The  passage  from  its  highest  position  on  one  side  of  the  ver- 
tical, until  it  reach  the  greatest  height  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
called  an  Oscillation. 

272.  In  order  to  study  the  theory  of  this  species  of  motion, 
we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  gravitating  point,  suspended  by  means 
of  an  inflexible  line,  devoid  of  gravity.  The  case  then  becomes 
that  of  §  60,  a  gravitating  point,  compelled  to  move  upon  a  cir- 
cular surface,  by  an  accelerating  force  whose  direction  is  always 
parallel  to  itself. 
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The  time  f,  of  descend  in  a  small  circular  arc*  of  which  a  is  the 
radius,  and  h  the  versed  «e,  is  by  (84) 

V     a  h  ^ 

hence  the  whole  time  of  an  oscillation,  T,  becomes,  substituting 
/  the  length  of  the  pendulum  for  o,  r 

T=r^/^>!:  (1+4/:  (285) 

and  finally,  in  evanescent  arcs, 

^/     T=*>/^;  (286) 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  values  of  I  and  g, 

and  when  T=r', 

ff=/^.       ^  (288) 

To  compare  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  in  a  vevy 
•mall  arc,  with  that  0f  the  descent  of  a  heavy  body :  Let  the  dis- 
tance the  body  falls  be  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  we 
have  by  (61) 

I 

8 
which  compared  with  (286)  gives 

T:t::fr:l.  (289) 

When  the  respective  times  in  which  two  pendulums  vibrate,  or 
their  numbers  of  oscillations,  in  equal  times,  are  known,  and  the 
length  of  one  of  them  has  been  determined,  that  ofihe  other  may 
be  calculated — 

Let  I  and  V  be  their  respective  lengths ; 
T  and  T'  their  times  of  oscillating ; 
N  and  N'  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  equal  times,  then 
T:T'::N':N; 
for  the  number  of  oscillations  is  inversely  as  the  times. 
We  have  for  the  value  of  the  times  (286) 

whence,  T  :  T' :  :  y/l:  y/l\ 

and  N:  N':  :  v//':  v/i; 

therefore,  when  the  respective  times  are  known,  and  V  is  given, 

_TV 
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and  when  N  ajkl  N'  are  known,  and  /'  given, 


N 


a 


(290) 


Frifm  these  formu]s&  it  may  be  conclviled  : 

(1.)  That,  the  force  of  gravity  remaining  constant,  the  times 
•f  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  of  unequal  lengths  are  respectively 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengthsjTand  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  numbers  of  thetr  vibrations  in  a  given  timej 

(2.)  That,  the  force  of  gravity  still,  remaining  constant,  the 
lengths  of  different  pendulums  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  their  oscillations,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  their  oscillations  in  a  given  time. 

'  (3.)  Xbat  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  is  to  the 
time  that  a  heavy  body  would  fall  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
through  half  its  length,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its 
diameter. 

(4.)  In  different  positions,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity 
may  be  measured  ]}y  the  length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  in 
equal  times  at  the  different  places  ;  and  the  intensity  of  gravi- 
tation is  always  directly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum that  beats  seconds  at  the  pface. 

273.  If  the  pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cyqloid,  the  formula 

becomes  true,  §  59,  whatever  be  the  amplitude  of  the  arc^:  all 
the  above  propositions  are,  therefore,  absolutely  true  of  pendu- 
lums vibrating  in  cycloidal  arcs. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  make  pendulums  vibrate  in  cycloidal 
arcs,  upon  the  following  principles,  which  are  theoretically  true  ; 
although,  a^  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  applied  to  any  practical  purpose.  This  attempt  has  been 
founded  on  the  following  principles. 
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It  is  a  property  of  the  cycloid,  that  its  ewlate  is  an  equal  cy- 
cloid, placed  in  an  inverted  fiosition.  Hence,  if  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  SP  be  bisected,  and  on  the  line  ADB,  drawn 


through  the  point  of  bisection,  perpendicular  to  SP,  a  cycloid  be 
constructed,  the  diameter 4>f  whose  generating  circle  is  DP;  and 
if  two  half  cycloids  be  constructed  tangents  to  the  lines  SD,  and 
AD6,  the  latter  will  be  the  e volutes  of  the  corresponding  semicy- 
cloids.  If  then  a  pendulum  be  suspended  from  S,  by  a  flexible  rod, 
of  the  length  SP,  it  will,  when  moved  from  its  vertical  position  and 
permitted  to  oscillate,  apply  itself  to  the  two  curves  SA,  SB ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  during  these  oscillations,  it  will  deseribe  the 
curve  APE,  or  a  part  of  it. 

When  the  circular  arc  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  degrees,  the  re- 
lation of  the  time  of  oscillation  in  it  to  that  in  a  cycloidal  arc  is 
given  by  the  formulas  (265)  and  (286),  or  is  as 

1 
l:l+gfe:  (291) 

when  the  arc  exceeds  that  amount,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro- 
duce more  terms  of  the  series  in  (84). 

From  this  series,  (he  excess  of  the  times  of  oscillation  in  circular 
arcs  over  those  in  a  cycloid,  has  been  calculated,  as  follows,  viz. 

In  an  arc  of  30^  on  each 

side  of  the  vertical         .         .         .         0.01675 


of  150 
of  lOo 
of  50 
of    2^0 


0.004^6 
0.00190 
0.00012 
0.00003 


So  that  when  the  circular  arc,  in  which  a  pendulum  vibrates, 
does  notnexceed  ^^^  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  or  5°  in  all,  the 


V 


•   r 


exoeM  in  the  length  of  the  time  of  its  oscillations  oyer  those  in  s 
cycloid  does  not  exceed  9''  per  day. 

274.  It  has  been  seen,  §  96,  that  the  intensity  of  gravity  va- 
ries as  we  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

If  we  call  the  radius  of  the  earth  R,  the  distance  above  the 
mean  surface  /i,  the  force  of  the  gravity  at  the  surface  g*,  and  at 
the  height  h^  ^^  we  have 

g:g'::(R+/t)«:R*; 

whence  we  obtain 

1  +  R  +  R«); 

or,  neglecting  the  last  tern, 

r       1hr\  ,  2g'^ 

and 

In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  for  the  values  of  the  lengths  of 
the  pendulums,  at  the  surface,  and  at  the  height  /I, 

These  relations  are,  however,  only  true  in  the  case  impossi- 
ble in  practice,  that  the  pendulum  is  raised  through  the  air  with- 
out resting,  as  it  must,  upon  some  projecting  part  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth.    In  this  event,  a  local  attraction  of  the  mass  of 
ground  on  which  it  rests  will  interfere  with  the  law. 

275.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds  at  any 
place,  is  proportioned,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  force  of  gravity 
at  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  whole  force  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force. 
We  may  hence  obtain  the  relation  between  the  lengths  of  pendu- 
lums in  different  latitudes. 

If  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  be  called/,  the  latitude 
L,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  pole,  or  the  absolute  measure  of  that 
force,  6,  the  relative  force  at  the  equator  g, 

g=G— /;    andG=g+/; 

and  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  latitude  L,  will  be,  §  100, 

/cos. 'L. 
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Then  if  g'  be  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  the  latitude,  L, 

g'=G— /cos.  >  L  ; 
substituting  the  value  of  6  from  the  above  equation, 
g:'=gr+/— /cos-  ^  L=g+/(1— COS.  '  L), 

^'=5r+/8in.«L.  (294) 

As  the  pendulums  of  the  diiferent  places  have  the  same  ratio 
as  the  gravitating  forces,  we  have,  if  £  be  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  the  equator,  and  d  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of 
the  polar  and  equatorial  pendulums,  for  the  difference  between 
the  length  m  of  the  pendulum  at  the  equator,  and  at  the  latitude 

w=E+dsin.*L;  (295) 

and  for  the  length  n,  at  another  latitude  L',  «  , 

n=E+d  sin.  =»  L'.  (296) 

If  m  and  n  be  given,  the  lengths  at  the  pole,  and  the  equator 
may  be  found ;  for  by  subtraction  of  the  foregoing  expressions 
we  obtain 

„^-.i=(E+d«in.  »L)— (E+dsin. « L')=te(sin.  ^L— sin.  »L'); 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  (f, 

trt — n 

"^^sin.  (L+L') .  sin.(L— L') '  ^^^"^^ 

and  d  being  given,  we  have  the  value  of  E  from  either  of  the  for- 
mulflB,  (295)  and  (296), 


E=wi — d  sin.  "  L 
E=n — d  sin.  ^  L' 


[  (298) 


7  f 

The  ratio  —  will  be  the  same  as  £ ,  which  expresses  the  diminu- 
E  g 

tion  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator. 

Whenthisratio  is  given,  the  ellipticity  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
may  be  determined  ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  by  writers  on  phy- 
sical astronomy,  that  if  this  ratio  be  subtracted  from  *  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator,  to  the  apparent 
force  of  gravity  there,  the  remainder  expresses  the  oblateness  or 
flattening  at  the  poles. 

When  more  than  two  observations  are  to  be  combined,  it  may 
be  best  done  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Adrain  in  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  Sabine^s  Experiments  on 
the  Pendulum. 

275.  The  Simple  Pendulum,  such  as  we  have  assumed  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  theory,  cannot  exist  in  practice, 
for  we  can  neither  make  use  of  a  body  so  small  as  to  be  considered 
as  a  single  gravitating  point,  nor  abstract  from  the  weight  of  the 
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rod  by  which  it  is  suspended.  Such  pendulums  as  can  be  actually 
constructed,  are  called  Compound  Pendulums. 

In  every  compound  pendulum,  there  is  necessarily  a  point,  in 
which  if  all  the  matter  were  collected,  a  simple  pendulum  will 
be  formed,  whose  oscillations  will  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
«8  those  of  the  compound  pendulum.  This  point  is  called  the 
Centre  of  Oscillation.  Its  essential  property  is,  obviously,  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  several  points  of  which 
it  is  made  up,  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  whole 
mass^  if  situated  at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Calling  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  oscillation  x:,  the  seve- 
ral points  of  which  the  body  is  made  up,  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  their  res- 
pective distances  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  we 
ha?e  for  the  sum  of  their  moments  of  rotation,  by  §  241, 

(Aa»-hBlr»+C(r'+&c.)  -  ; 

and  for  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  if  collected  in 
the  centre  of  oscillation, 

(Aa+B6+Cc+&c.)  X  - ; 

whence  we  obtain 

,=^^±^^^^t±^^    .  (299) 

Aa-|-B6+Cc+&c.  ^     ^ 

Hence,  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a  vibrating  body  is  identical 
with  the  centre  of  percussion  in  a  revolving  body ;  and  the  rule 
for  finding  its  position  may  be  thus  expressed  in  words :  Divide 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  its  moment  of  rotation ;  the 
quotient  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation^  from  the  cen* 
tre  of  suspension. 

If  the  points,  instead  of  being  united  by  a  line  devoid  of  weight, 
compose  a  solid  body,  the  same  proposition  will  be  true,  provided 
the  distances  be  measured  from  the  several  points,  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension ;  and 
if  the  body,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  a  point,  is  supported  on 
the  last  mentioned  line  as  an  axis,  the  propositions  are  still  true  in 
respect  to  it.  So,  also,  if  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  every  point  in  it  will  be  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  axis  of  suspension ;  and  hence  any  point  in  the  former 
line,  which  may  be  called  the  axis  of  oscillation,  will  have  the 
properties  of  a  centre  of  oscillation. 

From  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  quantity 

Aa+B6+Cc+&c. 

is  equal  to  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
^avity  of  the  body,  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  or  callmg  the 

35 
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former,  M,  the  latter,  g,  to  Mg*.     And  if  wc  call  the  moment  of 
inertia,  S,  the  formula,  (299),  becomes 

S 

and 

S=Mgj:.  (300) 

If  the  pendulum  be  suspended  by  its  axis  of  osciUation,  that 
being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  moment  of  rotation^ 
S',  now  becomes,  (259), 

S'.=S— m(it'»— Jb^  , 

=S— m(ifc'+A:)(A:'-.*); 

but  Ar'+A:  is  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  suspension  and  os* 
cillation,  or  =x,  therefore, 

S'=S— OTitjr+mA'x; 
but,  by  (246), 

S=mA;x; 
hence, 

S'=TOAra: ; 

and  the  moment  of  rotation  is  mk ;  hence,  the  distance,  x\  from 
the  axis  of  oscillation,  when  the  pendulum  is  suspended  by  it,  to 
the  line  that  becomes  the  axis  of  oscillation,  is 

277.  Thus  it  appears,  that  if  a  compound  pendulum  be  sus* 
pended  by  its  axis  of  oscillation,  the  axis  of  suspension  becomes 
the  axis  of  oscillation,  or  that  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspen- 
sion are  convertible  points.  Therefore,  if  a  pendulum  be  suspended 
upon  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  oscillation,  it  will  vi- 
brate in  the  same  time  as  when  suspended  from  its  ordinary  axis 
of  suspension  ;  and  conversely,  if  a  pendulum  be  found  to  vibrate 
in  equal  times  when  suspended  from  two  different  axes,  and  if  one 
of  these  be  called  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  other  becomes  the  axis 
of  oscillation ;  and  the  distance  between  these  axes  is  the  length  of 
a  simple  pendulum,  whose  oscillations  would  be  isochronous,  with 
those  of  the  compound  pendulum. 

278.  When  the  length  of  a  pendulum  is  spoken  of,  we  do  not 
understand  its  physical  length,  or  distance  between  its  two  ex- 
treme ends  ;  but,  by  this  term  we  understand  the  distance  between 
its  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension,  or  the  length  of  the  iden- 
tical simple  pendulum.  The  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  therefore,  frequently  becomes 
an  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  practice.  This  may  be  effected 
in  the  case  of  all  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  symmetric 
carvesi  by  means  of  the  principle  in  §  276,  that  the  distance  be- 
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*wcen  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation^  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  moment  of  rotation,  both 
in  reference  to  the  axis  of  suspension. 

(1).  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  straight  line,  suspended  by  one  of 
itsextremities,  the  moment  of  inertia  is—-,  (247),  the  moment 


a« 


of  rotation  -^  ?  hence,  we  have  for  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
tres o^  oscillation  and  suspension, 

'=3- .  (802) 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  obtain,  using  the  formulse,  (253)  and 
(264) : 

(2).  In  a  cylinder  suspended  by  the  middle  of  one  of  its  bases, 
«  being  the  length,  and,  6,  the  radius  of  the  base, 

(3).  In  a  cone  suspended  by  the  vertex,  tlie  radius  of  whose 
base  is  6, 

4a     6' 

When  the  cone  is  a  right  cone, 

a=6, 
and 

l=a. 

In  which  case  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  baae. 
(4).  In  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  and  which  is  suspended  from 
a  point  on  its  surface,  from  (256) 

l=- .  (306) 

(6).  In  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  and  which  is  suspended  by 

a  line  devoid  of  weight,  that  unites  a  point  in  its  surface  tq^  the 

centre  of  suspension  :  if  c  be  the  length  of  this  line,  we  have,  by 

using  the  principles  of  §  250, 

2t^ 
/=c+-.  .  (306) 

279.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  |)endulumsin  all  the  ta- 
«es  in  which  they  can  be  employed,  are  resisted  by  the  friction  upon 
the  axis  ofsuspension,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which 
tliey  move,  namely,  the  atmosphere.  The  arcs  described,  therefore, 
gradually  become  less  and  less,  until  the  motion  ceases  altogether, 
and  the  pendulum  reaches  a  state  of  rest.  The  resistance  at  the 
axis  of  suspension  is  usually  diminished  to  the  lowest  practicable 
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lioiity  and  hene«  it  becomes  unnecessary  ta  apply  any  correction 
for  ity  except  so  far  as  its  effect  becomes  apparent  in  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  arc  of  oscillalfon. 

In  respect  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  the  velocity^of  the 
pendulum  is  at  most  but  small,  that  part  of  it  which  varies  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity  msy  be  neglected,  and  the  resistance 
may  be  considered  as  directly ^iroportional  to  the  velocity.  Were 
this  absolutely  true,  although  the  motion  would  be  retarded,  and 
each  oscillation  increased  in  duration,  the  time  of  the  performance 
of  each  would  be  equally  affected,  and  the  isochronism  in  arcs  of 
a  cycloid  would  not  be  altered,  while  in  circular  arcs  the  variation 
in  isochronism  would  be  allowed  for,  in  the  correction  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arc.  The  whole  retardation  would,  if  this  were  true, 
be  allowed'  for  by  applying  a  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the 
air.  The  gravity  of  the  pendulum  is  diminished  by  its  falling 
through  that  fluid;  and  hence,  if  m  represent  the  absolute  density 
of  the  pendulum,  m',  the  density  of  the  air,  the  correction 
would  be 

m — mf 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  correction  that  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed to  determine,  from  the  actual  oscillations  of  a  pendulum, 
what  would  occur  were  it  to  move  in  a  vacuum  or  space  void 
of  air.  Recent  experiments  by  Bessel,  and  by  Sabine,  have  shown 
that  this  correction  is  insufficient.  Bessel's  experiments  consisted 
in  making  pendulums  of  similar  figures,  but  of  unequal  densities, 
vibrate  in  air ;  and  in  making  the  same  pendulums  vibrate  in  two 
different  media,  say  air  and  water.  From  these,  he  inferred  the 
difference  that  would  ensue,  were  the  pendulum  to  move  in  a  space 
void  of  air.  Sabine,  on  the  other  hand,  instituted  a  direct  com- 
parison between  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  in  air,  and  in  such 
a  vacuum  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  air-pump.  These  different 
modes  of  experimenting  lead  to  similar  conclusions,  namely,  that 
the  correction  necessary  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  motion 
in  air,  to  that  in  a  vacuum,  is  in  all  cases  greater  than  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula  that  has  just  been  stated ;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  pendulum.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  ascertained  for  every  different  shape  that  is  given  to  the  pendu- 
lum, by  actual  experiment,  for  it  can  hardly  be  susceptible  of  re- 
duction to  any  precise  formula.  The  consequence  of  this  disco* 
very,  upon  some  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  will  hereafter 
be  cited. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Applications  of  the  Pendulum. 

280.  The  pendulum  may  be  applied  to  three  ^veral  impor- 
tant purposes. 

(1.)  To  measure  portions  of  time,  or  to  subdivide  the  units 
V9t  derive  from  astronomic  \  henomena,  into  smaller  and  equal 
portions. 

(2.)  To  determine  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  at 
different  places,  and  under  different  circumstances;  and  thus  to 
enable  us  to  infer  the  variation  in  the  apparent  intensity  that  is 
due  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  variation  in  the  actual  in- 
tensity at  the  surface,  that  is  due  to  the  figure  of  th^  earth.  Hence 
the  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  inferred. 

(S.)  The  pendulum  has  been  employed  as  a  standard  of  mea- 
sure. 

28r.  The  pendulum  is  employed  as  a  measure  of  time,  upon 
the  principle  that  its  oscillations,  in  very  small  circular  arcs,  are 
isochronous^  provided  the  length  of  the  pendulum  do  not  vary, 
and  the  intensity  of  gravity,  at  a  given  place,  remains  constant 
The  latter,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  unchangeable  in 
the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  methods  by  which  the  former  may  be  rendered  nearly  inva- 
riable also. 

When  pendulums  are  employed  as  a  measure  of  time,  they  are 
adapted  to  instruments  called  Clocks.  These  instruments  an- 
swer the  two-fold  purpose : 

(1.)  Of  restoring  to  the  pendulum,  at  each  oscillation,  asmi^h 
force  as  it  loses,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
the  friction  at  the  axis  of  suspension  ;  and 

(2.)  Of  registering  the  number  of  oscillations  performed  by 
the  pendulum.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  they  are  so  con- 
structed, that  by  simple  inspection,  the  interval  of  time,  or  num- 
ber of  oscillations  that  have  elapsed  since  the  clock  was  last  ob- 
served, con  be  at  once  determined.  The  rate  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum  can  be  changed  by  altering  its  length ;  and 
thds  by  comparing  the  clock  with  astronomic  observations,  the 
day  may  be  divided  into  the  usual  number  of  con ventional  parts. 
The  greater  number  of  clocks  have  pendulums  that  oscillate  once 
in  each  second  of  time  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  length  of  a 
pencMum  at  a  given  place,  we  mean  one  whose  beats  are  an  ex- 
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act  second,  or  j^i^^  part  of  a  mean  solar  daj.  Some  clocks  have 
pendulums  that  beat  half  seconds,  «nd  others  again  oscillate  but 
once  in  two  seconds.  According  to  the  principles  in  §  271,  the 
pendulums  of  the  former  must  have  no  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  length,  and  of  the  latter,  must  be  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second's  pendulum. 

It  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  make  the  pendulums,  used  as 
measures  of  time,  vibrate  in  arcs  of  a  cycloid.  This  has  been 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing the  cycloidal  cheeks,  to  which  it  should  adapt  itself:  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  flexibly  string  of  invariable  length  ; 
and  of  the  doubt  that  must  exist  in  pendulums  of  any  convenient 
form,  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  point,  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion, that  ought  to  describe  the  curve. 

282.  The  pendulum  of  a  clock  is  usually  composed  of  a  weight, 
or  bulb,  of  a  lenticular  form,  adapted  to  an  axis  of  suspension  by  a 
metallic  rod.  As  both  the  rod  and  the  bulb  are  liable  to  vary  in 
n\agnitude,  by  variations  in  temperature,  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tre of  oscillation,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
must  be  undergoing  perpetual  alterations.  Thus  the  law  of  iso- 
chronism  will  be  no  longer  true,  and  the  clock  will  not  move  at 
an  uniform  rate,  nor  mark  equal  divisions  of  time.  To  obviate 
this  defect,  various  modifications  of  the  original  simple  form  have 
been  contrived,  which  are  called  Compensation  Pendulums. 
Their  general  principle  is  identical,  and  consists  in  making  the 
pendulum  of  two  substances  that  expand  in  opposite  directions, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  employed  for  this 
purpose  : 

(1.)  The  rod  of  a  clock  pendulum  is  often  attached  to  a  short 
piece  of  flexible  metal  or  spring;  this  may  be  griped  by  two  plane 
surfaces,  pressed  against  it  by  screws  ;  and  its  effectual  length 
will  be  measured  from  the  lower  edge  of  these  surfaces,  provided 
the  pressure  be  sufficient  to  support  its  whole  weight.  Now  if  a 
bar  of  the  same  metal  with  that  which  forms  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  of  an  pqunl  length,  be  adapted  to  the  back  of  the 
clock-case ;  and  if  it  be  so  applied  to  a  horizontal  arm,  attached 
to  the  spring  that  bears  the  pendulum,  that  it  shall  i a  its  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  cause  the  spring  to  slide  between  (he  s«f  faces 
on  which  it  rests;  every  change  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
rod,  under  the  influence  of  temperature,  would  be  exactly  coun- 
teracted. The  objection  that  applies  to  this  method  is,  that  if 
the  friction  of  the  surfaces  against  the  spring  be  sufficient  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  interfere  with  ih^  ac- 
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tion  of  the  compensation ;  while  if  it  be  not^  the  effective  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  no  longer  determined  by  them.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  compensation  proposed  hy  Dr.  Fordyce,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  great  simplicity,  altiiough  in  consequencfe  of  the 
defects  that  have  been  stated,  it  is  not  perfect. 

(2.)  The  rod  and  bulb  of  a  pendulum  being  separate  bodies, 
and  the  former  generally  passing  through  the  latter,  ^hich  only 
rests  upon  a  projecting  part,  it  occurred  to  Graham,  that  were 
they  to  be  made  of  two  different  substances,  the  expansion  of  the 
rod  downwards,  might  be  compensated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
bulb  upwards.  There  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  difference  in 
the  expansibilities  of  the  solid  metals,  to  allow  this  principle  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  them.  But  mercury  expands 
about  16  times  as  much  as  steel;  and  hence,  could  the  rod  be 
made  of  the  latter  metal,  and  the  bulb  of  the  former,  in  a  ratio  of 
dimension  of  about  16  :  1,  a  compensation  might  be  effected. 
To  form  the  bulb,  the  mercury  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  jar  of 
glass;  and  in  order  to  support  the  jar  from  beneath,  the  rod  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  connected  at  thq  lower  end  by  a  plate, 
having  thus  a  shape  analogous  to  a  stirrup.  This  pendulum, 
called  the  Mercurial  Pendulum  of  Graham,  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  all  compensations.  Its  original  adjustments  are,  how- 
ever, more  difficult  than  those  of  some  others  we  shall  describe  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  was  origi- 
nally adjusted,  the  experiments  must  be  again  repeated.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  used  in  fixed  observatories. 

To  investigate  the  relation  between  the  length  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  vase  of  the  mercurial  pendulum,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  rod : 

Let  /  be  the  whole  length  of  the  steel  rod ;  s  the  lineal  expan- 
sion of  steel ;  y  the  unknown  length  of  the  column  of  mercuiy; 
m  the  cubic  expansion  of  mercuiy ;  g  the  lineal  expansion  of 
glass.  Suppose  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mercury  to  remain  in  a  constant  position, 
which  would  be  true,  provided^the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  rod  also  remained  constant.  The  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mercury  in  the  vase  from  the  bottom,  or  extre- 

y 

mity  of  the  pendulum,  is  »,  and  the  distance,  L,  of  its  centre  of 
gravis  from  the  axis  of  suspension,  is, 

L=/-2; 

and  for  a  perfect  compensation,  this  expression  must  be  a  con- 
stant quantity,  how^cver  I  and  g  vary  under  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature. 
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If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  vase  that  contains  the  iDeicuiy  at  the 
slaiidard  temperature ;  V,  the  volume  of  mercury,  will  be 

¥=*r«y.  (308) 

At  I  degrees,  the  radium  of  the  vase  will  become 

y  w91  also  vary  and  become  ^  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^e  vol- 
ume4»f  mercuiy  will  become 

r(l+m/) ; 
hence 

V(l  +mf)  =irr*{l  +fff  )»Y' ;  (3W) 

dividing  this  by  the  equation  (308),  we  obtain 

(1+ffoy 

i+«,=L_£iJL.  (310) 

whence  we  have 

{l+nU) 

which  is  the  value  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  the 
new  temperature,  /•  But  as  g  is  but  a  small  quantity,  its  second 
power  may  be  neglected  without  any  sensible  error ;  and  the  ex- 
pression will  become 

y'=y+y(m^2g)i.  (312) 

The  constant  distance,  L,  will  at  the  same  temperature  be 

L=i-|+ift— |- ;  (313) 

and  substituting  the  value  of  |f', 

L=t-^+[b-|  (m-2g:)  ]  < ;  (314) 

and  as  this  must  be  equal  to  the  first  value,  the  variable  term  af- 
fected by  i  must  be  =0,  or 

'*-|(n^-2ff)=0;  (316) 

whence  we  have  for  the  value  of  y, 


the  exact  expansions  of  the  three  substances  between  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points,  we  have 

«=0.00124, 

m=0.01848, 

^=0.00088 ; 

and  substituting  these  values,  we  obtain 

/_ 
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.(3.)  Harison,  finding  that  Graham  had  failed  in  applying  the 
solid  metals  as  a  compensation  to  the  two  separate  parts  of  the 
pendulum,  abandoned  that  method,  uaA  sought  for  an  application 
of  them  to  the  rod  alone.  Inferring  from  experiments  on  the 
expansion  of  brass  and  steel,  that  their  relative  expansion  was 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  5,  he  planned  a  frame  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing figure  will  give  an  idea.  It  was  composed  offline  paral- 
lel bars,  and  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  was  called  the  Gridiron 
Pendulum.  The  fivt  bars  marked  ^,  are  of  steel,  the  four 
Biarked  6,  are  of  brass  ;  the  centre  rod  of  steel  is  fixed  at  top  to 
the  cross-bar,  connecting  the  two  contiguous  brass  rods,  but  slides 
freely  through  the  two  lower  bars  that  cross  its  direction.    This 

centre  rod  bears  the  bulb.  The  remaining 
rods  are  fastened  to  the  cross  pieces  at  both 
ends,  and  the  outer  and  upper  cross-piece 
is  attached  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  It 
will  be  apparent,  from  inspection,  that  the 
steel  rods  will,  in  their  expansion,  tend  to 
lengthen  the  pendulum,  while  the  brass 
rods  will,  in  theirs,  tend  to  shorten  it  If 
these  two  expansions  exactly  counterba- 
lance each  other,  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum will  remain  invariable.  The  four 
brass  rods  act  by  pairs,  and,  therefore,  as  if 
there  were  but  two ;  and  no  more  than 
three  of  the  five  steel  rods  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  four  of  them  also  are  connected 
in  pairs.  Hence,  if  the  expansion  of  the 
sum  of  three  of  the  steel  rods  added  to  the 
expansion  of  the  rod  that  connects  the  grid- 
iron frame  to  the  axis  of  suspension  be 
equal  to  the  expansion  of  two  of  the  brass 
rods,  the  condition  of  compensation  is  ful- 
filled. 


To  investigate  the  lengths  that  should  be  given  to  the  brass 
rods  in  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Harison  : 

Let  L  be  the  distance  firom  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  pendulum ;  and  let  the  condition  of  compensa- 
tion be  that  this  length  shall  remain  constant.  Let  I  be  the  com- 
mon length  of  the  outer  pair  of  steel  rods ;  V  that  of  the  inner  pair; 
a  the  distance  fi^m  the  gridiron  frame  to  the  axis  of  suspensiou 

36 
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occupied  by  a  steel  rod ;  and  6  the  length  of  the  steel  rod  that 
bears  the  bulb,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frame.  Let  X  and 
X'  be  the  several  lengths  of  the  two  pairs  of  brass  rods.  We  have 
from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 

L=o+/+/'+6— X— X' ;  (317) 

if  we  call  the  expansions  of  brass  and  steel,  B  and  S,  we  have  for 
the  cpnstant  value  of  L,  al^er  a  change  of  temperature  of  <  de- 
grees, 

L=o+/+r+fr— X— X' 

+  [(a+/+/'+fc)  .  S— (X+V)  .  B]  ;       (S18) 

and  in  this  equation,  the  variable  term  afiected  by  S  and  B  =0, 
or 

(o+Z+r+A)  S— (X+X')  B=0  ; 

but  we  have  from  our  first  equation, 

«+/+r+6=L+X+X' ; 

and  substituting  thb  value  of  the  foregoing,  we  obtain 

(L+X+X)  S— (X+X')  B=0  ;  (319) 

whence 

(X+X').(B— S)=LS    ^ 

and  ^+^'="B=S'         V 

If  we  take  the  approximate  ratio  of  expansion  used  by  Hari- 
soB,  we  have 

3L 

x+x'=-2-, 

or  for  the  joint  length  of  the  two  pain  of  brass  .bars,  one  and  a 
half  times  the  whole  distance,  from  the  axis  of  suspenaioo  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pendulum. 

These  investigations  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  construction 
of  these  two  species  of  pendulum,  but  they  are  obviously  inex- 
act Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  more  accurate ;  for 
the  adjustment  of  each  must  finally  be  made  by  experiment ;  and 
reference  must  be  had,  not  only  to  the  pendulum  itself,  but  to 
the  clock  ;  for  the  action  of  the  clock  on  the  pendulum  will  be 
afiected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  pendulum  must  meet 
this,  as  well  as  its  own  variations. 

In  the  gridiron  pendulum,  as  has  been  seen,  five  rods,  three 
of  steel  and  two  of  brass,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation ;  the  other  four  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  symmetric,  and  causing  the  line  of  direction  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  to  pass,  when  the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  through  the  centre 
of  magnitude  of  the  bulb. 

(4.)  The  expansion  of  an  alloy  of  8  pts  of  zinc  and  one  of  tin, 
is  to  that  of  steel  nearly  as  8  :  1.  Hence,  a  smaller  number  of 
bars  of  these  two  substances  will  furnish  a  compensation.     Thus 
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the  peadulum  applied  by  Breguet  to  his  clocks,  is  coinposed  of 
00  more  than  five  rodsi  three  of  steel  and  two  of  zinc;  two  of 
the  «teel  rods  and  the  two  of  zinc  being  combined  in  pairs,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed,  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
compensatioo  is  concerned,  of  no  more  than  three  rods. 

The  pendulum  of  Harison  has  been  improved  by  Troughton, 
who  has  substituted  for  the  two  pairs  of  brass  rods,  two  cylinders 
of  the  same  metal  sliding  one  within  the  other,  to  which  the  iron 
rods  are  attached.  The  principle  is  obviously  the  same^  but  it 
has  some  advantages  over  the  original  form,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
less  liable  to  external  injury,  and  the  brass  tubes  will  not  bend 
under  the  upward  pressure  of  their  expansion,  to  which  rods  of 
the  same  metal  are  liable. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  forms  of  compensation 
pendulums.  The  number  and  variety  of  those  that  have  been 
proposed  is  very  great,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  them.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity  to 
examine  their  different  structures,  will  find  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  subject  by  Kater,  in  thciwork  on  ^fechanics,  which  bears 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lardner. 

883.  In  order  to  dettrmine  the  intensity  of  gravity,  hy  means 
of  the  pendulum,  it  becomes  necessary  to  measure  its  length ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  determine  the  distance  between  its  axis  of  sus- 
pension and  centre  of  oscillation  Two  principal  methods  are 
now  employed  for  this  purpose,  those  orBorda  and  Kater. 

284.  In  Borda's  method,  the  experimental  pendulum,  from 
the  measure  of  which  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  is  to 
be  inferred,  is  composed  of  a  sphere  of  platinum,  suspended  by 
a  slender  wire  of  iron,  from  a  knife-edge  of  steel  resting  on  plane 
surfaces  of  polished  agate.  This  form,  employing  the  densest  of 
known  substances,  and  the  slenderest  wire  that  is  sufficient  to 
bear  it  with  safety,  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  hypo- 
thetical simple  pendulum. 

Its  length,  considered  as  a  pendulum,  or  the  distance  between 
its  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  is  determined  by  calcu- 
lation from  its  total  physical  length,  obtained  by  actual  measure- 
ment. To  effect  this  measurement,  the  pendulum  is  rendered 
stable,  by  screwing  up  from  beneath^  a  cup-shaped  vessel,  that 
just  catche^i  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  without  bearing  any  part 
of  its  weight.  A  scale  of  iron  is  then  applied  to  it,  on  which  the 
physical  length  is  marked.  An  improved  method  consists  in 
screwing  up  from  beneath  a  plane  of  polished  steel,  until  it  just 
touches  the  platinum  sphere ;  the  pendulum  is  then  removed,  * 
and  to  its  place  is  adapted  a  scale,  by  means  of  knife-edges  simi- 
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lar  to  those  of  the  pendulum.  This  scale  is  composed  of  two  partf, 
one  of  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  knife-edge,  and  is  shorter 
than  the  pendulum  ;  the  other  slides  upon  this,  and  is  moved  by 
a  screw.  The  scale  being  thus  placed,  the  moveable  part  is  de* 
pressed  by  means  of  the  screw,  until  it  just  touches  the  steel  plate; 
the  length  of  the  two  portions  united,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  part 
fixed  to  the  knife-edge,  added  to  that  of  the  projection  of  the 
moveable  part,  is  of  course  just  equal  to  the  physical  length  of  the 
experimental  pendulum. 

The  theoretic  length,  or  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension and  oscillation,  is  next  deduced,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
being  a  sphere  suspended  by  a  line  void  of  weight,  by  the  for- 
mala  (306), 

Such  at  least  would  be  the  principle,  were  the  wire  and  sphere 
the  only  parts  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  former  devoid  of  weight. 
As,  however,  neither  of  these  is  true,  particularly  as  parts  must 
•  be  adapted  to  attach  the  wire  to  the  knife-edge  and  to  the  sphere^ 
a  much  more  complex  formula  must  be  used  in  practice.  We  re- 
fer for  this  to  the  '^  Base  du  Systeme  M^riqutj*^  and  to  Delam- 
bre's  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

In  the  original  apparatus  of  Borda,  the  length  of  the  experimen- 
tal pendulum  was  four  times  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum. 
The  time  of  its  oscillation  was  determined  by  a  method  called 
that  of  Coincidences.  For  this  purpose,  the  pendulum  was  sus- 
pended upon  knife  edges,  resting  on  planes  of  agate,  in  front  of  a 
well-regulated  astronomical  clock,  having  a  compensation  pendu- 
lum. The  knife  edge  was  moved  upon  the  agate  planes,  until  the 
wire  of  the  experimental  pendulum,  as  viewed  through  a  small 
telescope,  placed  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  feet  in  front  of  the 
clock,  exactly  coincided  with  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bounding 
the  lenticular  bulb  of  this  clock  pendulum.  This  point  was  mark- 
ed by  drawing  two  black  lines  on  a  white  ground,  making  each 
an  angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon ;  a  black  screen  was  so  placed 
as  to  hide  just  half  the  wire  of  the  experimental  pendulum.  The 
two  pendulums  being  set  in  motion,  an  observer  placed  at  the  tele- 
scope, would  see  the  wire,  and  the  point  marked  upon  the  clock 
pendulum  disappear  behind  the  edge  of  the  screen,  at  each  of 
their  alternate  oscillations.  If,  when  first  observed,  they  did  not 
pass  the  edge  of  the  screen  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  they  would, 
provided  the  one  were  not  exactly  four  times  as  long  as  the  other, 
^  gradually  approach,  until  both  would  disappear  at  the  same  in- 
sUnt.  The  time  marked  by  the  clock  is  then  noted,  as  the  instant 
of  the  first  coincidence. 
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-  It  is  usual  to  make  the  experimental  pendulum  a  little  longer 
than  four  times  that  of  the  clock;  hence  the  former  makes 
a  little  less  than  one  oscillation  for  every  two  of  the  latter.  Af- 
ter the  interval  of  four  seconds,  the  wire  and  the  cross  will  J^e 
again  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  at  the  same  time,  but  the  crofs 
will  precede  the  wire.  At  each  successive  interval  of  fouriecondsi 
the  distance  at  which  they  pass  each  other,  will  increase  witil  the 
interval  of  the  times  of  their  respective  disappearances  amounts  to 
1".  After  this  they  will  approach,  until  they  again  pa$s  theeyte^ 
and  disappear  behind  the  screen  at  the  same  instapt,*  which  is  no*, 
ted  as  that  of  a  second  coincidence.  During  this  interval,  th« 
clock  pendulum  will  have  gained  two  oscillations  upon  theexperi* 
mental  pendulum ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  the  oscillaliois  o/ 
the  experimental  pendulum,  will  have  been  one  less  than  half^h^' 
number  of  seconds  marked  by  the  clOck ;  the  latter  nunxber  i< 
obtained  by  simple  inspection  of  the  dial  of  the  clo^« 

The  observation  of  the  coincidences  is  continued,  until  the  ez« 
perimental  pendulum  has  lost  too  much  of  its  motion  ta  rendei 
them  easily  distinguishable,  and  the  record  of  the  tim^s  \b  col- 
lected in  a  set,  '  c    "^ 

1385.  In  order  to  tiduce  the  oscillations  performed  by  the  ex- 
perimental pendulum,  to  a  cycloid,  or  an  infinitely  small  circular 
arc ;  the  extent  of  the  arcs  of  vibration  on  each  side  of  the  verti- 
cal, are  observed  at  each  coincidence.  The  correction  is  applied 
upon  the  principle  of  the  formula,  (285),  in  which  the  last  terms 
of  the  series  of  (83),  are  neglected.  This,  in  very  small  arcs, 
becomes  very  nearly 

sin.  'a 


16 

It  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  apply  the  correction  to  the 
whole  set,  in  which  case  the  mean  of  the  first  and  last  aros  of 
vibration  may  be  taken.  But  as  the  arcs  decrease  in  fact  in  a  geo- 
metric progression,  a  more  correct  formula  has  beea  calculated 
by  Borda,  which  is  as  follows  :    • 

sin.  {a+a!\  sin.  (a — of) 
m= ^.  ^    / L J. —  .  (321) 


32  M  (log.  sin.  a — ^log.  sin.  a'  * 
in  which  a  and  a'  are  the  greatest  and  feast  amplitjdes  of  the 
oscillationa ;  and  M,  the  modulus  of  the  tables  of  logarithms, 
=2.30258509. 

The  pendulum  vibrating  in  air,  the  number  of  oscillations  it  is 
observetd  to  make,  must  be  corrected  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air, 
which  is  done  by  the  formula  (307).      No  correction  has  hith> 
erta  been  applied  for  the  variation  in  the  arc's  resistance,  growing 
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out  of  the  fis^  ^f  ^®  pendulum,  detected  by  Beseel  aod  StbJDe, 
ts  stated  io  §t79. 
>  As  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  may  vary  during  the  aeries 

y  oi^oioeidencesy  the  length  obtained  by  measurement  will  proba- 
Vijf  not  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  any  one  of  the  coincidences 
has  ocoerred,  and  the  latter  will  dLSer  from  each  oth^r.  The 
frire  b|ing  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction ,  by  changes  of 
temperature,  it  irill  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  to  some 
^iirtiard  t^perature.     So  also  must  the  length  of  the  rod,  by 

^vhiel^  It  is  mft^ured,  be  corrected  for  the  temperature  at  which 
(hat  past  of  the  operation  is  performed. 

'  Difi  eorreetions  for  the  expansion  by  temperature,  may  be  ob- 
;ained  from  the  tables  of  the  expansion  of  the  metals  that  are  to 
|e  found  in  authors  on  physical  subjects :  or,  they  may  be  ob- 
lahied  from  experiments  OH  the  varying  rate  of  the  pendulum's 

.  cwn  oscillations,  at  different  degrees  of  heat.  The  last  method 
vas  ssed  by  Sabine,  and  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  ex- 
pansbn  ofthe  apparatus  is  obtained,  instead  of  the  mean  expansion 
ef  tb^  spRcies  of  substance  employed. 

Wiben«the  length  of  the  experimental  pendulum  is  known,  and 
the  rumber  of  oscillations  it  performs  in  a  given  time,  say  in  a 
mean  salar  day,  is  determined  and  reduced  to  a  cycloidal  arc  and 
a  vacjum ;  the  length  ofthe  pendulum  that  would  vibrate  seconds, 
may  be  at  once  obtained  ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  §272,  that  the 
respective  lengths  of  pendulums,  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
their  numbers  of  vibration  in  equal  times;  hence,  as  there  are 
86400  seconds  in  a  mean  solar  day,  ifL  be  the  length  ofthe  expe- 
rimental pendulum,  corrected  for  temperature  ;  N  the  number  of 
vibrations  it  performs  in  a  mean  solar  day,  corrected  for  the  arc 
of  vibration,  and  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air :  the  length  /  ofthe 
pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds,  will  be 

^""^(86400)"  • 

It  still  remains  that  the  length  thus  obtained  should  be  reduced 
to  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
altitude  of  the  place  of  observation  above  this  surface,  must, 
therefore,  be  determined,  and  the  reduction  performed  by  the 
formula,  (^^3)} 

'    '^  R  • 

The  form  and  nature  of  the  ground  will  influence  this  result ;  and 
Uence,when  the  elevation  is  considerable,  the  length  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  that  which  would  be  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  it 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  London,  that  if  the  station  be  upon  a'tebUland  of  a 
density  equal  to  |ds  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earthylb#diinimi- 
tion  of  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  whit 
is  due  to  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  that  in  Ibe  % 
most  unequal  country,  there  will  be  at  least  ^th  to  be  deducMI 
from  the-  correction  obtained  by  the  above  formula,  (2#3).  fo 
Sabine's  investigation,  this  correction  has  been  multi||ie4f by  the' 
constant  coefficient,  0.6. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  by  Sabine,  whose  remaiA  Him  becffi 
confirmed  by  Biot,  that  the  nature  of  the  ground'6n^whioh  tb^.- 
experiment  is  performed^  affects  the  length  of  the  petvlutum  in 
all  places.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  greater  upcmd^nscT 
earthy  substances  than  it  is  upon  rare.  «    - 

As  an  instance  of  tfie  effect  of  elevated  ground,  we  sfiaYl  eit^ 
the  observations  of  Carlini,  at  Mount  Cenis.  The  pendulQn^  * 
measured  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  reduced  ti^  the  level  ot  * 
the  sea  by  the  usual  method,  had  a  length  in  French  measure  of 
O.'^DOdTOS ;  while  a  pendulum,  for  the  same  latitude  deduced  from 
the  pendulum  of  Bourdeaux,  would  not  have  been  longer  fhan* 
0.in993498.  The  difference  of  O.'nOOOSlO  is,  therefore;  cRie  to 
the  local  attraction.  This  observation  may^  be  cited  as  being 
among  those  whence  the  density  of  the  eartn  has  been  inferred. 

The  method  of  Borda  has  been  improved  by  Biot,  and  the  ap- 
paratus rendered  more  convenient.  The  length  of  the  experi-  • 
mental  pendulum  has  been  reduced  to  one  that  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  :  a  copper  wire  has  been 
substituted  for  one  of  steel,  as  less  liable  to  rust ;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  enclosed  in  a'  glass  case,  to  render  it  less  exposed  to  the 
action  of  currents  of  air,  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
With  this  diminished  length,  the  pendulum  that  moves  fastest 
still  gains  two  oscillations  upon  the  other,  between  each  coinci- 
dence. 

286.  The  method  of  Eater  is  founded  upon  the  principle, 
§276,  that  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  con- 
vertible points;  and  conversely,  that  if  a  pendulum  vibrate  in 
equal  times,  upon  two  different  parallel  axes,  one  of  these  has  the 
relation  to  the  other  of  the  axis  of  suspension  to  that  of  oscilla- 
tion. If  then  a  pendulum  be  taken,  into  which  two  knife  edges, 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  are  inserted ;  if  the  distance  be- 
tween these  knife  edges  is  very  nearly  that  which  can  be  esti- 
mated to  exist  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension ; 
and  if  a  moveable  weight  be  adapted  to  the  rod,  this  weight  may 
be  SQ  adjusted  by  trials,  that  the  pendulum  shall  oacillate4n  equal 
times,  when  suspended  by  either  axis. 


••    .-i 
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The  fofm  Of  the  peDdolum  of  Kater  is  such  as  U  represented 
beneath,' 

The  rod  AEFA',  is  a  bar  of  hammered  brass,  to 
which  is  adapted  the  bulb  B,  of  cast  brass,  and  of 
a  form  no  more  different  from  a  cylinder  than  is 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  casting.  The 
knife  edges  made  of  wootz,  are  represented  at  a 
and  a' ;  they  are  formed  of  two  planes,  meeting  at 
.  an  angle  of  about  60^.  The  moveable  weight  is 
in  two  parts,  and  slides  on  the  bar  AA'.     The 

Eart  Cy  is  capable  of  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  bar 
y  a  screw,  whose  head  is  represented ;  the  part 
df  is  attached  to  the  part  c^  by  a  screw  of  a  fine 
thread,  by  means  of  which  a  slow  motion  may  be 
given  to  d  after  c  is  made  fast.  The  pendulum  is 
brought  nearly  to  its  adjustment,  by  sliding  the 
whole  weight  along  the  rod ;  c  is  then  firmly  fast- 
ened by  its  screw,  and  the  adjustment  is  completed 
by  the  slow  motion  of  d. 

The  portions  E  and  F,  of  the  rod  A  A',  were 
in  the  original  apparatus  of  Kater,  made  of  black- 
ened wood. 

The  observations  of  the  coincidences,  by  means 
of  which  the  pendulum  is  adjusted,  and  whence 
the  value  of  its  oscillations  is  determined  for  cal- 
culation, when  adjusted,  are  made  as  follows : 
The  clock  pendulum  being  at  rest,  a  small  tele- 
scope is  placed  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  the  ex- 
perimental pendulum  is  suspended  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  its  blackened  terminations,  just 
hides  a  white  circular  spot,  drawn  upon  the  lens 
of  the  clock  pendulum,  and  concentric  with  it. 
The  diaphragm  of  the  telescope  has  two  plates 
with  vertical  edges ;  these  are  pressed  forward  bj 
screws,  until  they  appear  in  optical  contact  with 
the  blackened  bar.  When  the  pendulums  are  set 
in  motion,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  oscilla- 
tions, the  bar  and  the  white  spot  will  both  be  seen ; 
but,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  few  contiguous  oscil- 
lations, the  bar  will  wholly  hide  the  white  spot.  Eater  took, 
as  the  instant  of  coincidence,  the  beat  of  the  pendulum  that  fol- 
lowed Uie  first  passage  in  which  no  part  of  the  white  spot  was 
seen.  This  method  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  same  ob- 
server will,  under  different  circumstances  of  light,  continue  to 
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the  spot  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  it  ie  wholly  ob- 
scured. The  tact  of  obsenration^  even  in  the  same  observer,  will 
differ  at  different  times,  and  will  improve  by  practice;  while, 
when  the  experiments  of  different  observers  are  compared,  a 
marked  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  their  powers  of  vi- 
sion. 

For  these  reasons,  Sabine,  in  his  experiments,  adopted  the  plan 
of  observing,  not  only  the  disappearance,  but  also  the  reappesr- 
ance  of  the  white  disk ;  noting  the  second  succeeding  the  former, 
and  preceding  the  latter :  the  mean  of  the  two  was  taken  as  the 
instant  of  coincidence.  The  author  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  these  two  different  methods,  when  associated 
with  Sabine,  in  the  experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  at  New-Yoilc.  Had  the  experiments  made  by  the  two 
observers  been  compared  upon  the  plan  of  Kater,  a  considerable 
discrepancy  would  have  ensued ;  but  when  compared  by  the  me- 
thod of  Sabine,  the  results  were  nearly  identical. 

The  length  of  the  experimental  pendulum,  in  Eater's  method, 
is  determined  directly,  without  reference  to  calculation,  by  mea- 
suring the  distance  between  the  knife  edges.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  scale  furnished  with  powerful  microscopes  ;  to  one 
of  these  a  micrometer  is  adapted.  With  this  apparatus,  the 
10,000th  part  of  an  inch  becomes  a  measurable  quantity.  The 
method  of  Kater  requires  the  same  corrections  and  reductions  as 
that  of  Borda;  thus  the  time  of  oscillation  must  be  corrected  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  and  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  ;  the  length 
must  be  corrected  for  the  temperature,  and  the  second's  pendu- 
lum, calculated  from  the  observations,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

The  method  of  Kater  is  liable  to  one  objection,  namely,  that 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Bessel,  it  will  be  unequally  re- 
sisted by  the  air,  when  suspended  by  its  different  knife-edges. 
A  modification  of  the  apparatus  proposed  by  Bailey,  is  less  liable 
to  this  objection  :  this  pendulum  is  a  simple  bar,  without  a  bulb, 
and  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  filing  away  those  portions 
whose  weight  is  in  excess. 

287.  In  order  fo  determine  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity 
at  any  given  place,  when  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  is 
known,  we  have  the  formula  (289) 

At  New-York|  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  /,  is  39.1  in. 
nearly,  or  d  ft.  2583,  hence 

g=32  ft,  1676,  • 

or  nearly  32^  feet 
37 
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A  heavy  body  will,  in  consequeace,  fall  in  vacuo  during  the 
first  second  of  time,  §  271,  through  a  space  equal  to  16|.*j  feet 

288.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  apparent  intensity  of  gravity, 
or  the  difference  between  its  absolute  force,  and  the  diminution 
growing  out  of  the  earth's  rotation,  may  be  immediately  deduced 
from  a  measure  of  the  second's  pendulum.  In  the  method  of 
Borda,  the  experimental  pendulum  is  made  to  vibrate  in  the  se- 
veral places  in  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  this  quantity  ;  but 
as  the  length  of  the  suspending  wire  may  vary,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  go  through  the  whole  process  at  each  station. 

In  the  method  of  Kater,  as  the  distance  between  the  knife 
edges  is  invariable,  except  by  changes  of  temperature,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  known,  one  careful  measurement  will  suffice  for 
any  number  of  stations.  The  original  pendulum  may,  therefore, 
be  carried  from  station  to  station,  and  its  coincidences  observed. 
A  direct  comparison  between  those  observed  at  difierent  places, 
gives  an  immediate  determination  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
that  would  oscillate  in  a  second,  at  the  several  difierent  stations. 

The  method  has  been  still  farther  improved  by  its  author.  A 
pendulum,  having  but  one  knife  edge  at  the  usual  point  of  sus- 
pension, is  suspended  in  front  of  the  clock,  in  the  place  where 
the  original  experiment  was  made,  with  the  pendulum  with  con- 
vertible axes.  The  rate  of  its  oscillations  being  determined,  its 
*  length  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula  (290),  from  that  of  the 
original  pendulum.  It  may  then  be  carried  to  other  places,  and 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  of  the  place  determined  from  the  rate 
of  its  oscillations,  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way,  Kater  him- 
self determined  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  at  the  more 
important  stations  of  the  British  Trigonometrical  Survey.  Sabine 
has  since  employed  the  same  method,  at  a  variety  of  stations, 
from  Ascension,  in  lat.  7^,  55%  48",  S. ;  to  Spitzbergen,  in  lat. 
79®.  49'.  58".  N. 

This  part  of  Eater's  method,  as  applicable  to  observations,  at 
different  places,  is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of  Borda, 
even  as  improved  by  Biot.  It  may  also  be  performed  in  a  much 
less  time  ;  thus,  for  instance,  Biot  was  engag^  for  three  months 
at  Unst,  in  completing  his  measure  of  the  peooulum,  while  Kater 
effected  his  in  three  weeks. 

289.  The  relation  between  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  at 
different  places,  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  a  clock  fur- 
nished with  a  pendulum  whose  rod  is  not  liable  to  have  its  di- 
mensions changed  by  transportation,  except  in  consequence  of 
variations  of  temperature.     Such  a  clock  was  used  in  the  first 
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expeditions  of  Parry  and  Ross,  and  the  absolute  length  was  ascer- 
tainedy  by  comparison  with  the  original  experinnent  of  Kater. 

The  method  of  Kater  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  length 
determined  at  the  original  station,  and  therefore  at  all  others, 
still  rests  upon  his  own  single  experiment ;  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  same  experimenter, 
or  another  equally  well  qualified,  to  reproduce  an  identical  re- 
sult. Until  this  question  be  settled,  it  must  remain  questionable 
whether  the  diflferences  in  the  measure  of  the  pendulum  at  the 
same  place,  by  the  two  different  methods  of  Borda  and  Eater, 
arise  from  the  methods  themselves,  or  are  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal determination  on  which  the  results  of  the  latter  method  are 
founded. 

290.  By  the  use  of  these  two  methods,  the  pendulum  has  been 
measured  in  various  places  in  both  hemispheres,  by  Eater,  Sa- 
bine. Blot,  Bouvard,  Matthifeu,  Arago,  Chaix,  Freycinet,  and 
Duperrey.  Some  of  these  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
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A  ptrt  of  the  obseryationt  that  have  been  made  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  will  be  found  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


STATION. 

SOUTH 
LATITUDE. 

PENDULUM  REDUCED 

TO  THE  LEVEL  OF 

THE  SEA. 

AflceDsion,       .     .     . 
Bahia^        .... 
Isle  of  France,     .     . 
Fort  Jackson,       .     . 
Malouine  Islands 

7''.55'.48" 
10 .38  .66 
20.09.19 
33  .61 .39 
51 .31  .44 

89.02410 
39.02436 
39.04793 
39.08049 
39.13695 

The  general  inference  of  Sabine,  from  a  combination  of  his 
own  experiments  with  those  of  Kater,  and  those  made  at  the 
stations  of  the  French  trigonometrio  survey^  is  that  the  length  of 
the  equatorial  pendulum  =39  in.  01569 ;  the  increase  of  its  length 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole  =0  in.  20287.  The  formula,  (296)f 
for  the  length  /',  at  any  intermediate  latitude  L,  becomes  (296), 

r =39.01569+0.20227  8in."L. 

A  more  recent  French  deduction,  into  which  the  obsenrations 
of  Duperrey  and  Freycinet  enter,  gives 

/'=39.0174i+.23605  sin.»L. 

The  result  obtained  by  Sabine  gives,  for  the  oblateness  of  the 
terrestrial  spheroid,  ^^j^;  and  for  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator,  yiith  part  of  the  whole  force  of  gravity.  The  last  de- 
duction gives  for  the  centrifugal  force,  j^ij.  The  centrifugal 
force  is  usually  stated  at  t^t*  which  lies  between  the  above  in- 
ferences ;  and  this  is  the  value  that  we  shall  employ. 

291.  It  had,  until  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  local  at- 
traction by  Sabine,  been  generally  concluded,  that  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  a  given  latitude,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
a  constant  and  invariable  quantity.  Its  length  is  also  capable  of 
comparatively  easy  determination  ;  as  all  the  observations  con- 
nected with  its  measure  may  be  made  within  the  space  o[  a  few, 
weeks.  Hen6e  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  standard  of  measure. 
Were  the  first  inference  true,  and  were  the  reduction  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  independent  of  local  influence,  no  better  method  could 
well  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  standards  of 
lineal  measure  that  have  been  lost,  or  are  suspected  of  being  al- 
tered by  age.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  not  only  as  the  standard,  but  as  the  unit  of  lineal  mea- 
sure.    This,.however,  is  objectionable,  except  in  the  case  where 


i 


tbe  cuftomary  unit  of  a  eountry  differs  but  little  from  the  len^tk 
of  the  pendulum.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  measure  of  Denmark ; 
aod  hence,  under  the  auspices  of  Schumacher,  a  sjrstem  of  weights 
and  measures  has  been  formed  in  that  counti^i  of  which  the  pen- 
dulum forms  both  the  unit  and  the  standard. 

In  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  unit  in  actual  use 
aod  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  considerable,  it  is  better  to 
retain  the  ancient  unit,  and  define  its  relation  to  the  pendulum. 
For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  In 
relation  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances,  that'it  will  not 
be  safe  to  use  the  pendulum  of  a  given  latitude ;  but  that  the  only 
admissible  method  is  to  take  the  pendulum  measured  in  a  par- 
ticular place  as  the  standard. 

When  a  unit  of  lineal  measure  has  been  defined,  in  relation 
to  some  standard  existing  in  nature,  its  square  will  B^ty^  as  a 
unit  of  measures  of  surface ;  its  cube,  or  some  aliquot  part, 
as  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity ;  and  the  weight  of  its  cube, 
filled  with  pure  water  at  some  given  temperature,  will  furnish  a 
unit  of  measures  of  weight.  It  has,  however,  been  found  more 
easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  water  that  a  measure  of  cspacity 
will  hold,  than  to  ascertain  its  cubic  contents ;  and  hence,  la 
some  systems,  the  unit  of  capacity  has  been  defined  by  declaring 
what  number  of  the  units  of  weight  it  shall  contain. 

292.  This  being  premised,.we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
principles  upon  which  a  reform  hat  been  effected  in  the  standards 
of  England,  and  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  both  of  which  the 
pendulum  has  been  assumed  as  the  basis. 

The  standard  of  measure  in  Great  Britain  is  the  pendulum,  vi- 
brating seconds  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  in  a  yacoum,  and  at  the  lerel 
of  the  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  51^  3I'08"N. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  length  ik  the  Yard  of  such  msgnitude 
that  the  pendulum  shall  measure,  39  in.  13929.  The  yard  is  di- 
vided into  three  feet ;  the  foot  into  twelve  inches ;  and  for  cloth 
measure  the  binary  subdivision  is  permitted.  Greater  measures 
of  length  are  multiples  of  the  yard,  derived  as  in  the  ancient 
system. 

The  squsre  of  the  yard,  or  of  any  other  unit  of  length,  may  be 
used  as  a  unit  of  superficial  measure. 

The  standard  temperature,  to  which  measures  of  length  or  sur- 
face are  to  be  reduced,  is  62^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
the  material  of  which  the  standard  yard  is  made  is  brass. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  Troy  Pound,  of  such  magnitude  Ihat 
a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  68^,  weighs  252  grs.  458,  there  being 
5760  grs.  in  this  pound. 
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ThcaToirdupois  pound  is  alsoused,  and  is  defined  as  beingequal 
to  7000  grs.  Troy. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  capacity  is  the  Gallon,  which  is  a  ves- 
sel that  holds  exactly  ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  62^. 

The  bushel  holds  eighty  pounds  of  water  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. 

293.  The  standard  of  the  state  of  New- York  is  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  and  in  a  vacuum  in  Colum- 
bia College  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

The  unit  of  lineal  measure  is  the  Yard,  which  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  bear  to  the  pendulum  the  proportion  of  1,000000  to 
1,086158. 

Its  usual  subdivisions  are  allowed  to  be  employed ;  and  its 
standard  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice.  It  is  identical  with 
the  present  British  standard  yard,  which  has  been  restored  in  its 
magnitude  to  that  used  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  which 
had  continued  in  use  in  the  State  of  New- York  ;  but  in  the  com- 
parison, each  is  to  be  taken  at  its  own  standard  temperature. 
The  standard  temperature  of  the  English  system  is  02^  Fahren- 
heit ;  of  that  of  the  State  of  New-York,  32**. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  weight,  is  the  Avoirdupois  Pound, 
of  such  magnitude  that  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water,  at  its  maxi- 
mum density,  shall  weigh  1000  oz.  or  62ilbs.    . 

The  unit  of  dry  measures  of  capacity,  is  the  Gallon,  a  vessel 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  hold  exactly  lOlbs.  of  pure  water,  at  its 
maximum  density.     The  bushel,  therefore,  holds  80lbs. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  is  also  a  gallon,  containing  eight 
pounds  of  distilled  water,  at  its  maximum  of  density.  The 
adoption  of  this  unit,  was  a  deviation  from  the  original  plan, 
which  contemplated  but  one  set  of  measures  of  capacity  for  so- 
lids and  fluids,  and  it  has  impaired  the  symmetry  of  the  system. 

294.  To  the  English  system,  it  is  to  be  objected  :  that  it  as- 
sumes for  its  standard  the  pendulum  of  a  particular  latitude,  which 
will  not  be  constant,  in  consequence  of  local  circumstances  ;  that 
the  determination  on  which  the  length  of  this  standard  has  been 
performed  in  a  private  building,  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  that 
it  retains  two  units  of  weight,  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of 
different  magnitudes ;  and  that  its  standard  temperature  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  founded  on  no  natural  phenomenon,  and  de]>endent 
upon  a  conventional  thermometric  scale.  The  mode  of  defining 
its  unit  of  weight,  moreover,  involves  a  fractional  quantity,  and 
the  bulk  of  water  employed  in  the  determination,  namely,  a  cu- 
bic inch,  is  too  small. 
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'  To  the  system  of  the  State  of  New- York  none  of  these  objec- 
tions apply,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  double  system  of  mea- 
sures of  capacity.  The  standard  is  the  pendulum  of  a  particular 
place  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  invariable;  that  place  ia 
a  public  building,  readily  accessible  ;  the  standard  temperature/ 
are  defined  by  physical  states  of  water,  in  respect  to  which  there 
can  be  no  error,  and  which  are  independent  of  thermometric 
scales.  The  unit  of  weight  is  determinable  from  a  bulk  of  water 
of  sufficient  magnitude, 

295.  The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  for  its 
standard  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  The  unit  of  measures  of 
length  is  the  Metre,  which  is  a  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quad- 
rant. 

The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  is  the  Are,  a  surface  10  metres 
each  way,  or  100  square  metres. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  is  the  Litre,  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  metre. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  Gramme  which  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  metre,  filled  with  distil- 
led water,  at  its  maximum  of  density,  or  to  the  1000th  part  of 
the  weight  of  a  litre  of  water. 

The  standard  temperature  of  the  measures  of  length  is  that  of 
melting  ice. 

The  whole  of  the  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  units  were  de- 
cimal, and  the  principal  of  nomenclature  adopted,  was  to  prefix 
the  Greek  numerals  to  the  decimal  multiples,  and  the  Roman 
numerals  to  the  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  units. 

Thus  the  measures  of  length  are, 

Myriametre  =  10000  metres. 

Kilometre     =  1000  metres. 

Hectometre  =  100  metres. 

Decametre   =  10  metres. 

Metre           =  1-  metre. 

Decimetre    =  ,'y  metre. 

Centimetre   =  ,  J^  metre. 

Millimetre    =  ,^7^  metre. 
The  measures  of  Surface  are 

Hectare  =  10.000  sq.  metres. 
Are  =  100  sq.  metres. 
Centiare  =  1  sq.  metre. 

The  measures  of  Capacity  are 

Kilolitre  =  1000  litres. 
Hectolitre  =  100  litres. 
Decalitre  =  10  litres. 
Litre  *=        1  litre. 
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Cwitilitre    =    f  ^^  ^^^^ 


Myriogfamme  =  10000  gnunmes. 
Kilogramine  =  1000  gramnieB- 
Hectogramme  =  100  grammes. 
Decagramme  =  10  gremmea. 
Gramme  =  1  gpraflDme. 

TV  • • 


Decigramme    =        ,  ^  ^ 
Centigranmie  =      y^j  gramme. 
Millifframme    =       '      


J  J  gramme* 

_  _^ j-|-j  gramme* 

Milligramme    ==    ,^gramme« 


296.  No  system  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  and  beautifjl,  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  than  this  system  of  the  French  nation. 
It  is  founded  upon  a  standard  existing  in  nature,  and  InFartaUe, 
and  which  is  susceptible  of  determination  to  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
actitudoi  that  no  probable  error  that  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  be  committed  in  the  measure  of  degrees,  will  affect  the 
small  fraction  of  the   standard  that  forms  the   unit  of  length. 
From  its  decimal  division,  it  is  exactly  consistent  with  our  usual 
system  of  arithmetic ;  and  its  nomenclature  is  systematic,  and  of 
easy  recollection.  Still  it  is  not  without  fault,  even  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  measures  of  length  are  incapable,  for  instance, 
of  application  to  astronomic  purposes,  in  which  we  use  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  not  its  quadrant  as  the  unit ;  and  these 
two  magnitudes  are  incommensurable.     Neither  are  we  aware 
that  a  measure  of  the  meridian  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  would  reproduce  the  same  mai^itude 
for  the  quadrant  that  was  obtained  in  France.     The  measure  of 
a  sufficient  arc,  whence  to  determine  the  length  of  a  quadrant,  is 
an  operation  of  gre^t  expense,  and  would  occupy  a  long  time. 
Hence,  in  presenting  the  types  of  the  units  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  commission  propose  to  verify  them,  if  suspected  of  alter- 
ation, and  reproduce  them,  if  lost,  by  reference  to  the  pendulum 
of  the  Observatory  of  Paris ;  thus  recurring  to  the  same  natural 
standard  that  had  been  rejected  by  them  in  the  outset.      The 
metre  is,  therefore,  after  all  the  labour  that  was  expended  in  its 
determination,  no  more  than  a  conventional  length,  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  second's  pendulum  of  a  particular  place  is  well  deter- 
mined.    It  has  also  been  found  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
decimal  division  into  the  measure  of  angles;  and  after  strenuous 
attempts  for  that  purpose,  and  the  laborious  construction  of  new 
tables,  even  the  astronomers  of  France  have  returned  to  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  circle. 

The  objections,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  have  been  found  insuperable.    Thus,  however  well-cal- 
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eulated  for  scientific  purposes,  and^ven  for  those  of  commercei 
the  decimal  multiples  of  the  unit  may  be,  decimal  subdivisions 
have  been  found  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  retail  traffic  ;  for  this 
object  no  other  than  a  binary  system  can,  with  convenience,  hfi 
used.  In  fact,  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  unit,  no  othv  method 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  nature ;  and  those  systems  which  are 
founded  on  division  by  two,  appear  to  defy  any  attempts  to  alter 
them.  Thus  the  system  of  money  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
strictly  decimal,  is  pnlj'  used  in  written  calculations;  while  the 
old  binary  division  of  the  Spanish  dollar  is  retained  in  all  retail 
operations,  in  spite  of  the  barbarous  nomenclature  that  is  applied 
to  it  in  some  of  the  States.  Several  of  the  units  of  the  French 
system,  or  their  decimal  divisions  and  multiples,  are  unsuited  to 
ordinary  transactions  ;  subdivisions  suitable  to  these  were,  there- 
fore, first  introduced  clandestinely,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
law.  Thus  a  measure  of  tlie  length  of  about  a  foot,  is  the  most 
convenient  for  many  mechanical  uses ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
measure  of  the  third  part  of  a  metre  was  formed,  called  the  Me- 
trical Foot,  to  which  the  ancient  duodecimal  subdivision  was  ap- 
plied. The  kilogramme  difiering  but  little  from  two  ancient 
pounds,  its  half  has  become  the  unit  of  weight  in  actual  use,  and 
16  called  the  Metrical  Pound  ^  to  this,  also,  a  binary  division  has 
been  applied,  and  the  decimal  system  in  the  desending  scale  has 
not  only  failed  in  being  introduced  into  commerce,  but  has  been 
abolished  by  authority. 

Thus  there  are  at  present  in  France,  in  fact,  three  diverse  sys- 
tems ;  the  ancient,  which  is  not  wholly  abandoned ;  the  decimal 
system  of  the  commission  ;  and  a  system  derived  from  the  latter, 
to  which  the  ancient  names,  and  many  of  the  ancient  subdivisions 
arc  applied. 

The  system  proposed,  and  partially  introduced  by  the  French 
philosophers,  tnzyy  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  splendid  failure, 
worthy  however  of  a  better  fate,  from  the  scientific  skill  with 
which  the  operations  connected  with  it  were  executed.  It  is  also 
tnemorable  for  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  all  analogous  processes, 
and  the  actual  benefit  the  researches,  in  respect  to  it,  have  confer- 
red upon  physical  science.  Warned  by  the  example  of  the  French, 
the  British,  Danish,  and  American  governments,  have  wisely  re- 
stricted themselves  to  the  verification  of  the  measures  in  actual 
use,  and  their  restoration  to  their  true  dimensions.  The  two  for- 
mer, and  the  state  government  of  New-York,  have  referred  them 
to  the  pendulum,  a  standard  existing  in  nature,  determinate,  and 
easily  determinable. 

The  determination  of  units  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  of 
weight,  from  standards  existing  in  nature,  involves  certain  nice- 

38 
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ties  founded  on  the  mechanics  of  fluid  bodies.  These  will  be  fully 
explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

297.  Among  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  the^pendulum, 
may  also  be  classed  the  principle  of  the  calculations  by  means  of 
which  the  density  of  the  earth  is  ascertained  from  the  experiment 
of  Cavendishy  §  91.  The  balls  attached  to  the  balance  being  set 
in  motion,  and  caused  to  oscillate  by  the  attraction  of  the  masses 
of  lead  presented  to  them,  may  evidently  be  considered  as  a  hori- 
zontal pendulum  actuated  by  that  attractive  force.  By  comparing 
the  length  of  this  pendulum  with  that  of  a  common  pendulum, 
that  would  oscillate  in  the  same  time»  we  may  obtain  the  relation, 
between  the  attractive  force  of  the  spheres  of  lead,  and  of  the  earth, 
considered  as  a  sphere.  The  equation  that  expresses  this  relation 
may  be  thus  investigated  : 

Let  us  consider  the  bodies  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  bar  of  Cavendish's  apparatus,  as  if  their  masses  were 
collected  in  a  single  point,  and  abstract  the  mass  of  the  bar  itself, 
so  that  each  arm  of  the  balance  may  be  considered  as  a  simple 
pendulum. 

Let  the  length  of  the  arm  =a ;  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  attracting  mass,  from  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
bar,  =e ;  the  angular  distance  between  the  end  of  the  bar,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  mass,  at  the  time  motion 
begins,  =a ;  meir  mean  angular  distance  in  the  oscillations  =i9 ; 
the  measure  of  the  attractive  force  exerted  at  the  distance  of  the 
unit  of  lineal  measure  in  which  the  distances  are  estimated,  by  a 
mass  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  weight  in  which  the 
masses  are  estimated,  =/;  the  distance  between  the  attracting 
mass,  and  the  end  of  the  bar  at  the  time  motion  begins,  =c. 

Call  the  measure  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  euth,  £[,  the  la- 
dius  of  the  earth,  R,  and  its  mass  m,  we  shall  have  for  tne  value 
of  g,  in  terms  of  m,/,  and  R, 

«:- rt  •  («) 

We  should  in  like  manner  have  for  the  value  of  the  attractive  force 
of  the  mass  employed  in  the  experiment,  provided  its  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  pendulum  were  constant,  in  terms  of  its  mass 
m',  of  the  force/,  and  the  distance  c. 

But  this  force  does  not  act  directly :  it  must,  therefore,  be  decom- 
posed into  two,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  the  other  parallel 
to  the  bar  that  oscillates.  The  former  alone  acts,  and  its  value 
will  be  from  §  13, 

f»'/a  sin.  a 
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We  are  next  to  consider  that  this  is  not  a  constant  force,  but  that 
it  acts  with  the  least  intensity  at  the  time  motion  begins,  and  in- 
creases until  the  bar  approaches  nearest  to  the  attracting  mass. 
At  this  point,  the  tofsion  of  the  wire  of  suspension  overcomes  the 
motion,  and  causes  the  bar  to  retiun.  When  the  deflection  =/S, 
the  two  forces  balance  each  other,  and  at  this  time  we  have  the 
mean  value  of  the  attractive  force  which  will  therefore  be  a  func- 
tion of /S.  And  we  may  without  ^investigation  assume,  what  might 
be  shown  by  a  rigorous  analysis,  that  it  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  )S,  or  that  to  find  the  value  of  the  attractive  force  that  acts  on 
the  balance  at  its  mean  intensity,  the  foregoing  expression  must 
be  multiphed  by  1.    Hence  we  have  for  the  value  of  the  attractive 

force  ^,  that  acts  to  cause  the  oscillations, 

,     m'/a  sin.  a  .,. 

e'=-^ —  (*) 

The  general  expression,  (186),  gives  for  the  value  of  the  time  of 
the  oscillations  of  any  pendulum  under  the  action  of  an  attractive 
force,  g, 

g 
If  we  call  the  length  of  the  common  pendulum,  whose  oscillations 
are  synchronous  with  those  of  the  bar  /,  we  have  by  substituting 
the  value  of  g,  from  (a),  and  squaring 

Ta— - . 

mf 
and  by  substituting  the  value  of  g',  from  (6),  and  also  squaring 


hence 


or 


wiience  we  obtain 


T9 — 

mfa  sm.  a 

mf  ^m'fa  sin*  a  ' 

/R*        cr/36 
m  ""  m'a  sin.  a  ' 

m     /  R'a  sin.  a 


and  all  the  quantities  in  the  second  number  of  the  expression  may 
be  obtained  from  experiment ;  and  thus  the  ratio  between  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  and  that  used  in  the  experiment,  will  admit  of 
calculation. 

* 

*  See  PoiuoDi  to),  ii.  p.  42. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Of  Collision. 

298.  The  simplest  mode  in  which  motioa  can  be  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another  is  by  collision.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  actual  contact  takes  place  in  this  case  be- 
tween the  particles  of  v/hich  bodies  are  composed.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  result  of  all  experiment  is  precisely  such 
as  would  happen,  were  the  contact  actually  to  occur. 

All  bodies  in  nature  are  more  or  less  compressible,  and  when 
they  have  been  compressed,  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tore- 
cover  their  original  figure.  In  some,  this  tendency  is  extremely 
small ;  in  others  it  is  considerable ;  it  is  styled  their  Elasticity. 
When  bodies  restore  themselves  to  their  original  figure,  after  be- 
ing compressed,  and  their  particles  in  restoring  the  figure,  return 
with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  the  compression  was  effected, 
they  are  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic.  If  they  did  not  yield  to  com- 
pression, they  would  be  hard,  and  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity. 
Of  the  latter  cla<^s,  there  are  probably  no  bodies  in  nature  ;  but 
there  are  some  that  retain  any  figure  that  may  be  impressed  upon 
them,  having  little  or  no  tendency  to  restore  themselves  to  their 
original  shape. 

Gases  and  vapours  are,  within  certain  limits,  perfectly  elastic; 
bodies  of  other  classes  differ  materially  in  this  respect. 

299.  In  investigating  the  laws  of  collision,  we  consider  bodies  ei- 
ther as  perfectly  elastic,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity ;  and  iiiay 
thence  finally  conclude  what  would  occur  in  the  case  of  imperfect 
elasticity.  The  simplest  law  is  that  which  governs  the  collision 
of  non  elastic  bodies ;  from  this,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the  col- 
lision of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  may  be  directly  deduced.  The 
former  of  these  must,  in  consequence,  be  first  investigated  : 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  non-elastic  bodies,  homogeneous,  and  of  a 
spherical  figure  ;  and  let  their  centres  move  in  the  same  strai^t 
line,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  they  strike,  the  point  of  impact 
shall  be  in  the  line  that  joins  their  centres.  Let  a  and  6,  be  their 
respective  velocities,  which  if  in  the  same  direction,  will  have  the 
same,  if  in  contrary  directions,  oppose  ite  algebraic  signs.  When 
they  strike  against  each  other,  each  will  yield  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  until  the  whole  action  have  tedven  place,  and  the  time  in 
which  this  occurs  may  be  considered  as  inappreciably  small ;  in 
all  cases  it  is  in  fact  insensible.  So  soon  as  the  whole  action  has 
taken  place,  the  two  bodies  will  move  forward  with  equal  velocity. 
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for  their  is  no  force  to  act,  provided  thej  be  non-elasticv  to  separate 
them.  Gall  this  common  velocity,  v,  the  quantity  of  velocity  lost 
or  ffained  by  A,  will  be  a — v ;  and  that  lost  or  gained  by  B»  will 
he  fi— ^ ;  and  these  will  be  positive,  or  negative  quantities,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  Ihe  problem; 

The  quantities  of  motion  the  bodies  respectively  lose  or  gain, 
will  be 

Ao — At?,  and  B6 — Bv  ; 

hence  by  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  §  69, 

(Ao— Ar)  +  (Bft— Btj)=0  ; 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  v, 

^'="A+B-  •  (^^^) 

The  whole  quantity  of  motion  will  be, 

Ac+Br ;  (322 

and  the  respective  quantities  are,  Av,  and  Br. 

If  one  of  the  bodies,  A,  be  alone  in  motion,  and  B  at  rest,  6=0 
and 

If  the  bodies  move  in  opposite  directions,  a  and  b  wiU  have  con- 
tnuy  signs  ;  and  if  a  be  positive, 

Ao— B6 


If  the  bodies  be  equal,  and  the  velocities  equal,  but  in  contraiy 
directions, 

v=0.  (325) 

If  the  bodies  have  equal  quantities  of  motion  in  opposite  directions 

Aa=B6,  (326) 

and 

A  :  B  :  :  6  :  a  ; 

in  which  case  we  again  have 

c=0.  (327) 

To  eiq>res8  these  formulte  in  words : 

When  two  non-elastic  homogeneous  bodies  of  a  spherical  form 
impinge  against  each  other,  at  a  point  situated  in  the  line  that 
joins  their  centres,  if  the  sum  of  their  quantities  of  motion  before 
impact,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  their  masses,  the  quotient  is 
the  common  velocity  after  impact  The  quantities  of  motion 
must  be  considered  as  having  the  same  or  contrary  signs,  accord- 
ing as  the  motions  are  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions. 

If  one  of  the  bodies  is  at  rest,  its  quantity  of  motion  is  to  be  di- 
rided  by  the  sum  of  the  masses. 
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Tf  the  bodies  be  equal,  and  moye  in  opposite  directions  with 
equa]  velocities,  they  destroy  each  other's  motions,  and  both  come 
to  rest.  The  same  is  the  consequence  if  unequal  bodies  meet, 
with  equal  quantities  of  motion,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  when 
their  velocities  in  opposite  directions  are  inversely  as  their 
masses. 

It  will  be  also  seen  from  inspection  of  the  formula  (321),  that 
the  change  of  motion  that  takes  place  in  each  of  the  bodies  is 
equal,  and  that  the  change  in  their  velocities  is  inversely  as  their 
masses. 

The  sum  of  their  motions;  estimated  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  same  before  and  after  impact,  and  the  state  of  their  centre  of 
gravity,  whether  it  be  at  rest  or  in  motion,  is  not  changed  by 
their  mutual  action. 

If  one  of  the  bodies  be  infinitely  large  in  respect  to  the  other, 
and  at  rest,  then  the  common  velocity  becomes  infinitely  small, 
and  no  error  can  arise  in  taking 

t>=0. 

Such  is  the  case  in  all  obstacles  that  are  considered  as  immovea- 
ble, which  are  so  only  in  consequence  of  their  great  magnitude, 
or  from  their  being  firmly  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  their  surfaces  be  plane,  they  may  be  considered  as  portions  of 
spheres  of  infinite  magnitude.  Hence,  when  a  non-elastic  body 
strikes  against  a  plane  surface  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  it, 
it  will  be  brought  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  so,  as  we  may  consider 
curved  surfaces,  when  the  impact  takes  place  at  a  single  point,  as 
made  up  of  planes,  rest  will  again  take  place  whenever  a  spheri- 
cal and  homogeneous  non-elastic  body  strikes  in  the  direction  of  a 
normal  to  the  surface,  against  any  immoveable  obstacle. 

300.  If  a  spherical  body  strike  against  an  immoveable  plane 
surface  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  a  normal,  resolve  its 
moving  force  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  other  coincides  with  the 
surface.  That  part  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface ;  the  other  part  will 
remain  acting  upon  the  body,  which  will,  therefore,  move  along 
the  surface  under  its  influence  ;  and  the  new  direction  will  be 
defined  by  its  being  in  the  plane,  passing  through  the  original  di- 
rection of  the  moving  body. 

301.  If  the  two  spherical  bodies  do  not  move  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  have  the  directions  of  their  motions  inclined  to 
each  other,  the  bodies  will  go  on  together  in  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  their  respective  quantities  of  motion,  and  the  sum  of 
their  new  motions  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  this  re- 
sultant. 
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The  determination  of  the  direction  and  quantity  of  motion  in  this 
case  maybe  effected  by  a  simple  geometric  construction,  ivhichis 
as  follows :  Draw  from  the  point  of  concourse  lines  to  represent  the 
magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  forces  whose  intensities  are  the 
respective  products  of  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  into  their  ve- 
locities ;  call  these  lines  A  and  B.  Resolve  one  of  these,  B,  by 
the  construction  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram  into  two  others, 
one  of  which,  a,  is  parallel,  the  other,  6,  perpendicular  to  A :  pro- 
duce A  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  concourse,  until  the 
length  of  the  produced  part=A+a;  produce  B  in  like  man- 
ner until  the  part  produced =6 :  on  the  two  lines  produced,  A+a 
and  6,  construct  a  parallelogram  which  will  be  rightangled,  and* 
draw  the  diagonal.  The  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies 
after  impact,  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
this  diagonal ;  and  if  it  be  divided  into  two  parts,  proportioned  to 
the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  these  wiU  represent  their  respective 
quantities  of  motion. 

308.  If  two  bodies,  moving  in  parallel  lines,  strike  against 
each  other,  the  circumstances  of  their  motion,  after  impact,  will 
differ  from  the  case  we  have  considered,  in  which  their  centres  of 
gravity  move  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Suppose,  first,  that  the  bodies  strike  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
direction  of  one  of  them  shall  be  a  conunon  normal  to  their  sur- 
faces. 

Let  ELM,  NOP,  be  sections  of  the  two  bodies,  in  a  plane 
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passtog  through  their  respective  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  line 
AC,  which  represents  the  direction  of  A ;  this  direction  will  have 
for  its  distance,  ar,  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B,  the  line  BC. 
Let  a  be  the  velocity  that  remains  to  the  body  A,  afler  impact 
The  mass  B  being  acted  upon  by  a  force  whose  direction  does 
not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  derive  from  it  two  mo- 
tions, one  of  which  is  progressive,  theoth^er  rotaxy,  §  245,  around 
an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  assumed  for  the  section  of  the  body.  Let  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  progressive  motion,  m,  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
rotary  motion.  Let  a  andjb  represent  the  respective  motions  of 
A  aiid  B  before  impact. 

The  body  A  will  gain  or  lose  a  velocity  represented  by  a — a* 
the  body  B,  a  velocity  represented  by  ^*A«,  and  by  the  principle 
of  D'Alembert, 

A.  (a— o')  +  B  (6--II)  =0.  (328) 

The  body,  B,  will  revolve  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  A 
loses  by  the  collision.  If  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
foody,  B,  in  respect  to  the  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gia^ 
vity,  =S,  we  shall  have  (241)  for  the  value  of  the  angukr  velo- 
city, 

Aj:  (o— o') 
w= g '.  (329) 

For  the  same  reason  that  spherical  bodies,  §  297,  do  not  sepa- 
rate afler  impact,  the  body,  A,  will  go  on  with  a  common  velocity 
with  the  point  C,  of  the  body  B.    This  velocity  is  u — xu^  hence, 

a'=u — xw.  (330) 

If  the  bodies  do  not  strike  in  a  point  that  is  in  the  common  nor- 
mal to  their  two  surfaces,  both  will  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the 
rotary  motion  of  A,  may  be  estimated  upon  the  same  principles. 

303.  When  the  bodies  that  impinge  against  each  other  are 
elastic,  they  will  no  longer  go  on  together  with  a  common  velo- 
city, but  will  be  separated  by  the  action  of  their  elasticities.  If 
the  elasticity  be  perfect,  each  body  will  tend  to  restore  itself  to 
its  original  form,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  the  change 
of  6gure  has  been  produced ;  this  force  will  be  equal  to  the 
change  of  motion  it  wouM  undergo  were  it  non-elastic.  What- 
ever quantity  of  motion,  then,  a  body  loses  or  gains,  when  non- 
elastic,  will  be  exactly  doubled  if  it  be  perfectly  elastic.  On  this 
principle,  we  may  proceed  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  collision 
of  perfectly  eTastic  bodies. 

Supposing  the  bodies  to  be  spherical,  and  to  move  in  the  same  • 
straight  line,  using  the  same  notation  as  in  §  297 ;  their  common 
velocity,  if  non-elastic  would  be  (321) 

Aa+B6 

*"="T+B"' 
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the  body  A,  would,  in  this  case,  lose  or  gain  a  Telocity  repre- 
sented by 


and  it  will  lose  or  gain  as  much  more  on  account  of  its  perfect 
elasticity ;  hence  its  actual  velocity  will  be 

a'=2r— a;  (331) 

substituting  the  value  of  v,  we  have 

•  Ao— B6\ 

whence 

Aa^B64-2B6 
a'= j^jp^ ,  (332) 

or 

(A— B)  0+2  B6 
a'= j^ ;  (338) 

pursuing  the  same  course  of  reasoning  in  respect  to  B,  we  obtain 

Bfr— A6+2  Aa 
6'= A+B— '  (»«*) 

(B-A).6+2Aa  • 

^     I+B 5  (335) 

when  the  bodies  are  e^ual, 

o'=6,  and  6'=a.  (336) 

The  relative  velocity  before  impact,  Is  a-^,  afler  impact* 
a'— 6' ;  by  subtraction  of  the  two  last,  we  obtain 

a— 6=— a'+6',  (337) 

and 

a+a'«=6+6',  (338) 

whence  we  have  for  the  sums  of  their  motions  before  and  after 
impact, 

Aa+B6=Aa'+B6'.  (839) 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that — 

304.  When  two  perfectly  elastic  and  homogeneous  spherical 
bodies,  moving  in  the  same  straight  line,  impinge  against  each 
other^  they  separate  after  impact,  and  move  each  with  a  different 
velocity ;  if  we  estimate  the  velocities  that  would  be  lost  or 
gained  by  each,  if  non-elastic,  and  add  or  subtract  this,  to  or  from, 
the  common  velocity  they  would  have  upon  the  sana  hypothesis, 
we  obtain  their  actual  velocities  after  impact. 

If  the  masses  of  the  bodies  be  equal,  their  velocities  are  inter- 
changed. Thus,  if  one  only  of  the  bodies  be  in  motion,  it  will 
come  to  rest  after  impact,  and  the  other  will  move  forward  with 
the  original  Telocity  of  the  first ;  if  they  moTe  in  opposite  direc- 

39 
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tions,  each  will  return  in  the  direction  whence  it  C4ime,  with  the 
velocity  the  other  had  :  if  they  move  in  the  same  direction  with 
unequal  velocities,  the  more  swift  overtaking  the  more  slow,  that 
which  moved  most  rapidly  will  move  with  the  less  velocity  the 
other  had  before  impact,  and  vice  versa.  Whether  the  bodies 
be  equal  or  unequal,  the  difference  in  their  velocities,  or  what 
is  styled  their  Relative  Velocity,  will  be  the  same  in  amount  both 
before  and  after  impact;  but  they  will  have  contrary  signs. 

When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another  that  is  at  rest, 
and  larger  than  itself,  the  former  will  return  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  proceeding  before  impact;  and  if  the  latter  be  infi- 
nitely large  when  compared  with  the  former,  the  motion  of  re- 
turn or  reflection  will  have  the  same  velocity  with  that  of  impact 
For  the  same  reason,  a  body  perfectly  elastic  will  be  reflected 
back  by  a  plain  surface,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
it  came,  and  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  it  originally  had. 

305.  If  the  impact  be  oblique,  the  reflection  will  not  take  place 
in  the  same  straight  line,  but  will  still  occur  ;  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, from  an  application  of  the  principle  of  elasticity  to  §  298, 
that  the  directions  of  reflection  and  incidence  will  both  be  situa- 
ted in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  impact,  and 
that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  will  be  equal  to  each 
other. 

306.  There  are  several  cases  where,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
estimate  mechanical  effect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the 
product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  product  is 
called  the  Vis  Viva  of  the  body,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  esti- 
mated. When  non-elastic  bodies  inpinge  against  each  other,  the 
sum  of  these  products  of  the  two  bodies  does  not  remain  constant ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  bodies  that  are  perfectly  elastic. 

If  we  compare  the  sums  of  the  forces  estimated  in  the  above 
manner  in  the  case  of  non  elastic  bodies,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  diminished  ;  in  the  case  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  these 
products  remain  constant,  as  may  be  readily  shown. 

Taking  the  formula,  (339), 

Aa+B6=Aa'+B6\ 
and 

A(<^^')=B(6-^'); 
then  by.  (338), 

a+a'=6+6'; 
multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 

A(a»— a'»)=B(*'— *«); 
whence  we  obtain 

A«"+B6»=A«''+B6'>.  (340) 
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307.  When  a  imail  elastic  body  in  motion  strikes  against  tf 
greater  elastic  body  at  rest,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  former 
would  be  reflected  ;  the  larger  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  will 
proceed  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the  smaller  was  pro- 
ceeding  before  impact.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  consider- 
ing, that  were  the  bodies  not  elastic,  the  whole  motion  would'be 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  masses ;  hence, 
when  we  add  as  much  more  motion  to  that  the  larger  body  would 
receive  under  thishypothesis,  (he  sum  will  he  more  than  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  motion  in  the  smaller  body.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  motion  in  the  two  bodies  is  not  on  this  account  increased, 
for  the  smaller  body  is  reflected  with  a  quantity  of  motion  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  increased  amount  communicated  to  the  greater 
body,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  motions  estimated  in  one  di- 
rection is  constant. 

When  several  elastic  bodies,  increasing  in  magnitude,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  line,  touching  each  other,  and  one  smaller 
than  the  least  of  them  strikes  against  it,  each  will  in  turn  be  re- 
flected, and  communicate  to  the  succeeding  one  a  greater  quantity 
of  motion  than  itself  has.  This  increase  of  motion  is  greatest 
when  the  masses  of  the  bodies  increase  in  geometric  progression. 

Let  there  be  three  elastic  homogeneous  bodies  of  spherical 
figure,  A,  B  and  C,  of  which  A  is  in  motion,  and  strikes  against  B, 
in  a  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  three  bodies ;  the  ve- 
locity communicated  to  B  will  be,  (334), 

2Aa 

A+B'  (»*») 

and  to  C,  calculated  also  from  (334), 

4ABa  4Aa 


<*+»''«»+<"'(4+l,(B+C) 


^'^^        _  (342) 


"~  AC 

A+B+^-l-C  ; 

if  the  magnitudes  of  A  and  C  are  given,  the  last  expression  will 
obviously  be  a  maximum,  when 

B»=AC, 

or  when  A,  B  and  C,  are  in  geometric  progression,  and  the  same 
may  be  proved  of  any  number  of  elastic  bodies  whatsoever. 

308.  When  the  bodies  before  collision  move  in  parallel  lines, 
or  when  they  meet  in  lines  making  an  angle  with  each  other, 
the  principles  of  §  299  may  be  made  use  of  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  that  would  be  lost  or  gained  by  each^  if  non  elas- 
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ticy  and  the  change  that  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion. Knowing,  then,  that  both  the  change  in  the  direction,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  motion,  is  doubled  by  perfect  elasticity,  the 
manner  in  which  the  bodies  will  move  in  the  first  case,  and  the 
direction  and  intensity  in  the  second,  subsequent  to  collision, 
may  be  investigated.  In  these  cases,  the  general  formulse  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  will  meet  every  possible  in- 
stance. 

300.  If  we  examine  into  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  we 
shall  find  that  whether  it  be  in  rest  or  in  motion  before  the  colli- 
sion of  the  bodies,  that  state  of  rest  or  motion  will  not  be  afiected 
by  their  impact ;  the  same  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
collision  of  non-elastic  bodies ;  and  this  is  a  constant  law  in  what- 
ever manner  the  bodies  act  upon  each  other,  and  whatever  be 
their  respective  natures. 

310.  When  the  elasticity  of  bodies  that  impinge  against  each 
other  is  not  perfect,  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by 
each,  in  consequence  of  their  elasticities,  will  be  less  than  in  the 
case  of  perfect  elasticity. 

Letp  be  the  relation  of  the  force  of  elasticity  to  the  compress- 
ing force,  the  foimulffif  (333)  and  (335),  will  become 

and 


If  we  estimate  the  loss  ofvia  viva^  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  collision,  we  shaU  find  it  to  be 

(^-^     A+B     ^  i^) 

when  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic,  p=:l,  and  this  expression 
=0 ;  and  when  non-elastic,  p=0,  and  the  expression  is  a  maxi- 
mum. 
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OF   THE  ECtUILIBRIUM  OF  FLUIDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  Characters  ov  Fluid  Bodies. 

311.  Fluids  are  distinguished  from  solid  bodies,  §  79^  by  the 
greater  degree  of  ease  with  which  their  particles  nay  be  separa- 
ted. It  is  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  property  of  fluids, 
that  these  particles  may  be  moved  among  each  other  by  the 
smallest  possible  force.  The  physical  agent  that  auses  fluidity  is 
heat,  existing  in  a  latent  state. 

When  the  repulsive  force,  exerted  by  heat,  exaitly  balances  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  among  the  particles,  the  body 
is  a  liquid  ;  when  the  force  of  heat  preponderatis,  the  body  has 
a  tendenc]^  to  expand  itself;  this  tendency  is  opposed,  and  may 
be  overcome  by  pressure,  and  hence  the  body  ^ill  occupy  spaces 
of  different  extents,  that  will  depend  upon  th€  iotensity  of  the 
compressing  force  :  such  a  fluid  is  said  to  be  elastic. 

We  know  of  no  perfect  liquids  in  nature ;  in  them  all  the  force 
of  the  attraction  of  aggregation  slightly  excetds  the  repulsive 
force  of  heat,  as  is  manifested  by  small  porticns  of  liquids  ar- 
ranging themselves  in  the  form  of  spherical  drops^  and  by  their 
particles  resisting  forces  that  tend  to  separate  then,  although  with 
a  feeble  intensity ;  this  resistance  is  called  Viscicity. 

312.  Liquids,  in  examining  the  theory  of  their  equilibrium 
and  motion,  are  considered  as  incompressible,  and  consequently 
wholly  devoid  of  elasticity.  A  want  of  this  property  was,  for  a 
long  time,  considered  to  be  essential  to  liquids.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  inferred,  that  as  liquids  are  capable  of  contracting 
and  expanding  with  changes  of  temperature,  they  were  not  ab- 
solutely incompressible ;  and  that  a  mechanical  agent  of  intensi- 
ty equal  to  heat,  might  cause  them  to  change  their  bulk. 
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This  inference  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Can- 
ton, and  more  recently  by  those  of  Perkins  and  Oersted,  who 
havft  shov^n,  that  the  bulk  of  water  may  be  diminished  by  pres- 
sure. This  diminution  in  bulk  is  about  .000048  for  a  pressure 
eqiivalent  to  15  lbs.  upon  a  square  inch  of  surface;  an  amount 
thit,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  constitutes  that  unit  of  pressure 
w.iich  is  called  an  Atmosphere. 

31S.  To  determine  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that 
ict  upon  any  given  particle  of  a  fluid  mass,  we  may,  in  conse- 
f  aence  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  particles,  and  the  apparent 
tontinuily  of  the  mass,  ascribe  to  these  particles  any  figure  that 
Fve  think  proper,  or  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
Dur  investigation. 

If  we  take  then  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid,  and  refer  its  posi- 
tion to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  X,  Y  and  Z,  we  may  con- 
sider the  particle  as  occupying  a  space  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  having  the  figure  of  a  parallelepiped,  whose  dimensions 
are  cLr,  dy  and  dz\  and  may  assume  for  its  volume  the  product 
of  its  thiee  dimensions.     If  we  call  its  density  »,  its  mass  will  be 

8  dx  dy  dz.  (344) 

The  faces  that  act  upon  this  particle,  must  be  either  inherent 
in  the  paticle  itself,  and  intrinsic ;  or  must  be  exercised  in  the 
form  of  piessure  by  the  surrounding  particles,  and  therefore  ex- 
trinsic. 

The  iniinsic  forces  may,  §  17,  be  resolved  into  three,  aeting 
at  riffht  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes, 
Xy  I ,  Z ;  i  we  call  these  components  P,  Q  and  R,  the  forces 
that  solicit  the  particle  will  be  found  by  multiplying  these  compo- 
nents respectively  by  its  mass,  or  they  will  be 

Fs  dx  dy  dzy  \ 

Qs  dx  dy  dz,  \  (845) 

Vis  dx  dy  dz,) 

The  extsnsic  forces  are  pressures,  and  may  be  represented  in 
each  case  by  taking  the  surface  dk^  on  which  the  pressure  is  ex- 
erted, and  multiplying  it  by  the  height  of  a  eolmnn  of  homoge- 
neous maiter,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  this  pressure,  and  by  the 
density  of  this  column.  If  we  suppose  the  density  of  the  column 
to  be  1,  and  call  its  height  p,  the  pressure  will  be 

p  dk.  (346) 

This  pressure  must  be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to 
the  surface  dk :  for  were  the  force  oblique ;  of  its  two  rectangular 
components,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  itself,  the  other  in 
that  of  its  normal ;  the  latter  alone  could  produce  any  effect.  And 
it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  all  the  forces  that  can.  act  upon  a  given 
suc&ce  of  a  fluid  particle,  must  be  finally  reduciUe  to  two,  act- 
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ing  in  opposition  to  each  other,  in  the  direction  of  its  normal ; 
these  forces  may  be  called 

p  dk,  and  p'dk.  (347) 

And  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  these  pressures  must  be  equal* 
and 

p==p\  (348) 

If  the  surface  pressed  change  its  direction,  witbout  having  its 
position  in  the  mass  of  fluid  changed,  the  value  of  p  will  remain 
constant*  For:  suppose  the  surface  to  turn  around  one  of  its 
edges,  until  it  make  with  its  original  position  the  angle  t :  The 
magnitude  of  the  surface  that  is  pressed  by  the  column,  the  latter 
remaining  unchanged  in  area  and  volume,  will  be 

dk 

cos.  i ' 

the  length  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  column  in  its  new  po* 
sition,  from  the  surface,  will  be 

p  COS.  f ; 

the  product  of  these  two  quantities  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure, 
or 

***  •     JU 

:  .  p  cos.  l=0«p. 

cos.  t     '^  '^ 

But  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mass,  the  quantity  p  will  vary, 
and  will  depend  upon,  or  be  a  (unction  of  X,  T  and  Z. 

If  then  we  take  another  surface  contiguous  to  the  first,  the 
column  that  measures  the  pressure  upon  it  will  have  for  its  alti- 
tude, 

Pl^dp, 

and  the  pressure  will  be,  if  the  surface  have  the  same  area  as  the 
first, 

dk(jf^dp). 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  elementary  parallele- 
piped :  p  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  function  of  the  three  co-ordi- 
nates ;  we  may,  therefore,  assume  for  the  value  of  its  difTerential, 

dp=h  dx+M  dy+N  dz ; 

and  the  three  co-efficients,  L,  M  and  N,  will  be  the  diflerentialB 
of  £,  in  the  respective  directions  of  X,  Y  and  Z. 

The  face  whose  surface  is  dy  dz  will  be  pressed  in  the  direction 
of  a  normal,  which  direction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  x,  by  a 
force  represented  by 

p  dy  dz; 

the  opposite  and  equal  face  of  the  parallelepiped  will  be  pressed 
by  a  force  in  the  opposite  direction,  whose  measure  is  a  column 
or  prism,  whose  base  is  dydz^  and  altitude  p+L  (ir ;  this  force 
will  therefore  be 

(p+Ld»)dydzi 
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and  upoa  the  remaiiiiiig  four  surfaces,  the  pressures  will  be 

f  dy  dx, 

{p+'Sz)dy  dr, 

pdz  dx, 

(p+M  dy)dzdx. 

These  six  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions  by  pairs,  may 
be  resolved  into  three,  which  are 

Li  dx  dy  dz,  \ 

M  dx  dy  dz,  \  (349) 

N  dxdy  dz.  ^ 

These  three  rectangular  forces  will  be  the  resultants  of  all  the  ex- 
trinsic forces  that  act  upon  the  particle.  If  with  these  be  com- 
bined the  rectangular  resultants  of  the  intrinsic  forces,  (345),  we 
have,  for  the  rectangular  resultants  of  all  the  forces  that  act, 


{¥»^h)dxdydz,\ 

(Q*— M)cLr  dy  dz,  >  (350) 

(R*— N)(irdyd2.  ) 

314.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  any 
given  particle  of  the  fluid,  being  obtained  in  the  preceding  ex- 
pressionsi  we  may  proceed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium that  exist  among  them. 

As  every  particle  of  a  fluid  mass  has,  by  the  definition  of  that 
class  of  bodies,  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  except  such  resistances 
as  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  particles;  every 
particle  must  in  consequence,  when  the  mass  is  in  equilibiio,  be 
also  in  equiUbrio  under  the  forces  that  act  upon  it.  The  three 
rectangular  resultants  of  the  forces,  (350),  must  therefore  be  res- 
pectively =0.     Hence,  in  the  expressions,  (350),  we  have 

L=P«,  M=Q»,  N=IU; 

if  we  multiply  these  equations  respectively  by  cir,  dy^  dx,  and  add 
the  products  together,  we  obtain 

dp=»(P  dar+Q  dy+R  dz),  (351) 

which  is  the  equation  that  gives  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

315.  The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  fluids,  is 
restricted  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  mass ;  while  in  solids, 
not  only  does  this  resistance  act,  but  one  of  far  greater  intensity, 
namely,  the  attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  among  their  par- 
ticles. The  above  condition  of  equilibrium  therefore  exists  in 
solids  as  well  as  in  fluids ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  obtain,  the 
mass  will  be  in  equilibrio,  but  we  cannot  infer,  that  if  it  do  not 
obtaiuy  the  mass  will  therefore  cease  to  be  in  equilibrio. 

It  results  from  the  nature  of  fluid  bodies,  whose  particles  are 
free  to  move,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  set  in  motion,  all  the 
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rest  must  be  set  in  motion  also  ;  and  that  the  application  of  nny 
force  to  any  one  of  the  particles,  in  addition  to  those  whose  re- 
sultants are  given  in  the  equation  (351),  will  affect  the  equilibri- 
um of  all  the  rest;  therefore  a  pressure  applied  to  any  point  of  a 
fluid  mass,  will  be  propagated  in  all  directions,  and  influence 
every  particle  of  which  the  mass  is  made  up.  A  pressure  ap* 
plied  to  any  point  of  a  solid  body,  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
propagated  in  all  directions,  were  it  not  that  it  is  counteracted  by 
the  attraction  of  aggregation.  Hence,  the  property  usually  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  the  mechanics  of  fluid  bodies,  namely,  that 
of  propagating  pressure  equally  in  all  directions,  is  not  distinc- 
tive ;  and  solids,  in  which  the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  weak, 
or  in  which  it  has  been  overcome  by  mechanical  action,  will  press 
to  a  certain  extent  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
pressure  of  fluids.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  masses  of  sand 
and'  loose  earth,  that  often  produce  mechanical  effects  similar,  al- 
though not  absolutely  identical  with  those  produced  by  fluids. 
In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  action,  the  investigation  in  §  196, 
of  the  strength  of  a  wall  that  will  support  the  pressure  of  earth, 
does  not  always  give  sure  results. 


40 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Gravitatino  Lkiuids. 

316.  All  fluids  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  in  liquids  thus  situated, 
no  other  cause  exists  for  the  mutual  action  of  their  particles  upon 
each  other.  This  force  is  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  which  point  all  the  di- 
rections of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  would  meet,  were 
the  earth  a  perfect  sphere.  The  direction  then,  at  any  place,  is 
a  vertical  line. 

If  we  suppose  that  this  direction  coincides  with  the  axis  t,  the 
quantities  P,  and  Q,  in  the  direction  of  the  other  axes,  become 
in  liquids  =^0.  R,  alone  remains,  and  if  we  consider  this  aa 
equal  to  unity,  the  equation  (351)  becomes 

dp=9dz\  (352) 

and  integrating, 

p=»  (A+Z)  ; 

the  force  p,  which  measures  the  pressure  upon  any  point  of  a  gra^ 
vitating  liquid,  wUl,  therefore,  be  a  function  of  the  variable  quan- 
tity »^  or  will  depend  upon  its  vertical  depth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  Hence,  every  point  situated  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  fluid,  will  undergo  an  equal  pres- 
sure. 

At  the  surface  of  a  gravitating  fluid,  the  quantity  dp,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  is  =  0 ;  hence,  the  equation 
(351)  of  the  surface,  when  in  equilibrio,  becomes 

j(Pcir+Qdy+Rd2)=0; 
if  we  take  the  density  « = 1 , 

P  d*+Q  dy-f-R  dz=0 ;  (353) 

and  in  the  case  of  a  liquid, 

d«=0.  (354) 

317.  When  a  gravitating  liquid  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  its 
particles  move  in  consequence  of  the  fundamental  property  of 
fluids,  until  they  reach  a  state  in  which  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium are  satisfied.  It  will  then  come  to  rest,  and  assume  an 
uniform  and  constant  surface.  The  last  equation  (S54)  shows 
that  every  point  in  this  surface  will  be  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  plane  to  which  the  axis  z  is  perpendicular ;  the  surface  will, 
therefore,  be  plane,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  gravity.     The  last  part  of  the  proposition  is  also  true, 
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when  the  extent  of  the  surface  becomes  so  great  that  the  direc- 
tions of  gravity  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  parallel ;  but  in 
this  case,  thesurface  itself  becomes  curved,  and  beingevery  where 
at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  gravity,  is  parallel  to  the  mean  sur- 
face of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  Such  a  surface  is  said  to  be 
leveli  and  is  spontaneously  assumed  by  all  stagnant  fluids  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  masses  that  are  agitated  by  ex- 
trinsic forces,  as  the  ocean,  which  is  in  constant  motion  under 
the  action  of  the  winds^  and  the  causes  that  produce  the  tides, 
the  mean  surface  is  level. 

That  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  un- 
der the  action  of  any  force  whatsoever,  must  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  that  force,  may  be  shown  in  another  manner. 
For  if  we  assume  that  the  surface  has  not  this  direction,  the  force 
(hat  acts  on  any  particle,  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  perpen- 
dicular, the  other  parallel  to  the  surface  ;  the  latter  then  will  not 
be  counteracted  by  fluid  pressure,  and  the  particle  will  move  un- 
der its  influence,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of  equili- 
brium. This  mode  of  considering  the  subject  shows  in  addition, 
what  does  not  appear  from  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  namely, 
that  the  force  that  causes  a  fluid  to  assume  a  definite  surface,  must 
be  directed  from  without  the  mass  towards  its  interior. 

318.  The  art  of  levelling  consists  in  drawing  a  line,  which 
shall  every  where  intersect  the  direction  of  gravity  at  right  an- 
gles. Such  a  line  is  in  fact  a  curve,  although  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  straight,  within  narrow  limits.  Our  instruments  do 
not  furnish  the  means  of  drawing  the  level  curve,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  obtaining  tangents 
to  it,  at  the  several  points  of  observation.  If  these  tangents  be  of 
no  great  length,  and  if  they  be  equally  produced  each  way  from 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  curve,  they  form  a  polygon,  that 
may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  identical  with  the 
curve  itself. 

The  levelling  instruments,  in  most  frequent  use,  are : 

The  Water  Level,  the  Spirit  Level,  and  the  Mason's  LeveL 

319.  The  water  level  is  formed  of  a  tube  of  glass,  bent  twice 
at  right  angles.  If  a  fluid  be  placed  in  this  tube,  its  surfaces  will 
rise  in  each  branch  to  the  same  height  above  the  mean  surface, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  succeeding  section.  If  the  sight  be  directed 
over  these  two  surfaces,  the  line  of  sight  will  be  of  course  a  tan- 
gent to  the  level  curve. 

320.  The  essential  part  of  a  spirit  level  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube  of  glass,  containing  a  portion  of  spirits  of  wine 
that  nearly  fills  it ;  this  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  at  each  end. 
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The  space  in  the  tube  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  spirit,  contaioi 
air,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  bubble.  The  air  being  much 
lighter  than  the  spirit,  the  bubble  will  always  occupy  the  highest 

Eart  of  the  tube  ;  and  when  the  tube  is  truly  horizontal,  the  bub* 
le  will  come  to  rest  at  a  distance  exactly  equal  from  each  end. 
Any  deviation  from  a  horizontal  position,  will  be  marked  by  an 
approach  of  the  bubble  to  the  end  of  the  tube  that  is  most  ele- 
vated. 

In  order  to  render  the  indications  of  the  level  more  precise,  it 
has  been  improved  by  grinding  the  interior  of  the  tube  into  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  a  circular  ring  of  large  radius  ;  and  the  axis 
of  the  tube  is  in  consequence  no  longer  a  straight  line,  but  an  arc 
of  a  circle.  If  the  radius  of  this  circle  be  known  in  some  con- 
ventional unit  of  measure,  and  divisions  of  the  same  unit  be 
marked  upon  the  tube,  the  deviation  of  the  bubble  from  the  ex- 
act middle  of  the  tube  may  be  measured  by  these  divisions,  and 
hence  the  inclination  of  the  chord  or  line  that  joins  the  extreme 
points  of  the  axis,  estimated. 

This  level  is  usually  mounted  upon  a  tripod  stand,  that  bears 
two  plates  that  are  ground  to  lit  each  other  ;  one  of  these  is  at 
rest,  the  other  moves  upon  it,  around  a  vertical  axis,  and  carries 
with  it  the  tube.  The  conditions  on  which  accuracy  depends  in 
this  part  of  the  arrangement,  are,  that  the  axis  of  the  plates'  motion 
shall  be  truly  vertical ;  and  that  the  axis  of  the  tube  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  of  course  perpendicular  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  motion. 

Whether  both  of  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  one  and  the  same  operation,  and  the  instrument  ad- 
justed, if  necessary.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  motion  of 
the  plate,  is  capable  of  change  in  respect  to  the  stand,  by  means 
of  four  screws,  called  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  more  usual  number,  and  to  assume  that  num- 
ber as  adopted,  will  best  suit  the  purpose  of  explanation ;  al- 
though three  screws  would  probably  afford  a  more  convenient 
adjustment,  as  may  be  inferred  from  §  112.  The  tube  being  brought 
directly  over  two  of  the  screws,  they  are  moved  in  opposite  di- 
rections until  the  bubble  exactly  occupies  the  middle  of  the  tube  ; 
the  axis  of  the  tube  is,  therefore,  level.  In  order  to  determine  whe* 
ther  it  be  parallel  to  the  plates,  and  whether  the  axis  of  the  latter  be 
vertical,  the  moveable  plate  is  turned  around  its  axis  through  the 
half  of  a  complete  revolution  ;  the  position  of  the  levelling  tube  is, 
therefore,  reversed.  If  in  this  new  position,  the  bubble  still  oc- 
cupy the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is  complete.  If, 
however,  the  bubble  have  approached  to  either  end,  one  half  of 
its  change  of  position  is  obviously  owing  to  a  want  of  parallelism 
in  the  motions  of  the  plate  and  the  tube  ;  the  other  half,  to  the 
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axis  not  being  vertical.  In  order  to  correct  the  latter  error,  the 
levelling  screws  are  again  moved,  until  the  bubble  have  passed 
back  through  about  half  the  space  that  marks  its  change  of  posi- 
tion. To  enable  us  to  remedy  the  former  error,  the  glass  tube 
that  contains  the  spirits  of  wine  is  enclosed  in  another  tube  of 
brass,  open  at  its  upper  surface,  to  permit  the  bubble  to  be  seen, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  read.  This  outer  tube  is  at* 
tached  to  the  bar  that  supports  it,  at  one  end,  by  a  hinge,  whose 
axis  is  horizontal,  and  at  the  other  by  a  vertical  screw.  The 
bubble  having  been  moved  back  by  the  means  just  described, 
through  half  the  distance  it  before  passed  through,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  error  in  adjustment,  is  brought  exactly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube  by  the  last  named  screw.  The  instrument  being 
then  turned  around  until  it  reach  its  original  position,  the  bubble 
is  again  inspected ;  if  it  now  come  to  rest  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is  complete ;  if  nbt,  the  preceding 
operations  must  be  repeated,  until  the  bubble  stand  exactly  in  the 
middle,  in  both  positions  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  direct  the  vision  to  the  signals  placed  at  the  sta- 
tions whose  relative  level  is  to  be  determined,  sights  must  be 
adapted  to  the  tube  ;  that  which  has  superseded  all  others,  is  the 
telescope  ;  and  the  level,  instead  of  being  mounted  as  we  have 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  illustration,  upon  a  simple 
bar,  is  attached  by  the  hinge  and  vertical  screw  to  the  tube  of 
the  telescope.  The  telescope  itself  is  mounted  upon  the  horizon- 
tal bar  that  turns  around  with  the  moveable  plate.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  latter  is  furnished  with  two  vertical  supports ;  these 
have  the  form  of  rods,  divided  at  their  upper  end  into  two  in- 
clined branches,  and  thus  having  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  whence 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  derives  its  name.  One  of  these  Ys  has 
a  motion  in  a  vertical  direction,  by  means  of  a  screw  placed  be- 
neath it.  The  telescope  has  upon  its  tube  two  collars,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  each  other,  thit  are  accurately  turned, 
and  rest  upon  the  Ys.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, or  more  properly,  the  line  that  joins  the  centres  of  the  two 
collars,  must  be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spirit  level. 
To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  to  correct  it  if  it  be  not :  the 
previous  adjustment  having  been  completed,  and  the  bubble 
brought  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  telescope  is  lifted 
from  the  Ys,  and  again  replaced  in  an  inverted  position ;  that  is 
to  say,  each  of  the  collars  is  made  to  rest  in  the  Y  that  had  before 
borne  the  other.  If  in  this  inverted  position  the  bubble  still 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  tube,  this  adjustment  is  complete  ;  but 
if  it  do  not,  one  half  of  the  error  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  pa- 
rallel plates,  the  other  half  to  the  position  of  the  Ys.  In  order 
therefore,  to  effect  this  adjustment,  the  bubble  is  brought  back  to 
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the  middle  of  the  tube,  partly  by  the  levelling  screws  of  the  in- 
strument, and  partly  by  the  screw  that  has  been  described  as  giv* 
ing  a  vertical  motion  to  one  of  the  Ys. 

A  telescope  having  a  field  of  view  of  a  definite  extent,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  line  should  be  defined  within  it,  to  point  the 
direction  of  the  vision  to  the  signals.     This  is  effected  in  the 
levelling  instrument,  by  means  of  the  intersection  of  two  wires, 
the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal.     These  are  placed  in 
the  common  focus  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  telescope,  and  are,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  optical  properties  of  that  instrument, 
as  distinctly  visible  as  the  signal.     The  line  passing  through  the 
eye,  and  the  intersection  of  these  wires,  is  called  the  Line  of 
Collimation.     In  order  to  adjust  this ;  the  telescope,  after  the 
instrument   has  received  the  previous  adjustment,  is  directed 
towards  a  moveable  vane,  on  which  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn ; 
the  vane  is  raised  or  lowered,  until  this  line  apparently  coincides 
with  the  horizontal  wire,  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.   The  tele- 
scope is  next  turned  half  round,  in  the  Ys,  on  its  own  horizontal 
axis;  if  the  line  on  the  vane  correspond  exactly  with  the  hori- 
zontal wire,  the  instrument  requires  no  farther  adjustment;  but 
if  these  lines  do  not  coincide,  half  the  error  is  evidently  due  to 
the  position  of  the  vane  ;  the  other  half  to  that  of  the  horizontal 
wire  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.  The  correction  is  again  double ; 
the  vane  is  moved  through  half  the  space  that  intervenes  between 
the  upper  and  lower  visible  position  of  the  telescope  ;.and  the 
horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope,  is  moved  through  the  other  half, 
by  means  of  screws,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  to  the  tube  of  the 
telescope. 

We  determine  in  these  adjustments,  and  in  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  instrument,  the  proper  position  of  the  bubble,  by  observing 
the  place  occupied  by  its  two  extremities ;  for  the  bubble  has  no 
direct  mode  of  showing  the  position  of  its  exact  middle.  The 
length  of  the  bubble  is  constantly  varying  with  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, for  the  spirits  of  wine  expand  and  contract,  when  heated 
or  cooled,  and  the  air  being  elastic,  accommodates  itself  to  this 
change  of  bulk.  Exposure  to  the  sun  affects  the  temperature, 
and  his  rays  sometimes  fall  obliquely  and  partially.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  indications  of  the  spirit  level,  are  uncertain,  and  the 
bubble  will  move  from  its  position,  when  the  instrument  itself  is 
perfectly  at  rest. 

321.  In  using  the  level,  it  may  be  placed  at  one  of  the  points, 
whose  difference  of  elevation  is  to  be  determined  ;  when  the  in- 
strument has  been  levelled  by  bringing  the  bubble  to  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  by  the  motion  of  the  levelling  screws,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  bubble  will  continue  in  that  position  while  it 
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moves  around  the  vertical  axis,  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  other 
point ;  at  this  a  staff  is  set  up  in  a  vertical  position,  on  which  a  vane 
slides.  The  vane  has  a  horizontal  line  marked  upon  it,  and  an  as- 
sistant slides  the  vane  upon  the  staff,  until  this  horizontal  line  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope.  The 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument^ 
and  that  of  the  horizontal  line  upon  the  vane  measured  from  the 
points  on  which  they  respectively  stand,  is  the  difference  of  level. 

This  determination  will  require  corrections,  unless  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  be  small.  It  is  also  liable  to  error,  from 
a  want  of  accurate  previous  adjustment  in  the  instrument,  and 
from  the  bubble  not  being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The 
latter  may  be  allowed  for,  by  noting  the  divisions  that  point  out 
the  position  of  the  level,  and  thence  calculating  the  effect  of  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

All  these  sources  of  error  may  be  in  a  great  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  second,  and  more  usual  method.  In  this,  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
of  the  points,  whose  difference  of  level  is  to  be  ascertained.  A 
staff  and  sliding  vane  is  set  up  at  each  of  these  points,  and  the  tele- 
scope directed  to  them  in  turn.  The  lines  upon  the  vanes  having 
been  made  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope^ 
the  difference  in  the  altitudes  of  these  lines,  above  the  points  on 
which  the  staves  rest,  is  the  difference  of  the  respective  levels. 
If  the  place  of  observation  is  exactly  equidistant  from  the 
two  points,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  will  equally  affect  both 
vanes,  and  the  apparent  difference  will  be  the  same  as  the  true.  So 
also  if  the  axis  of  the  telescope  be  from  any  cause  inclined,  or  the 
line  of  collimation  do  not  coincide  with  it,  the  errors  that  arise 
will  be  equal  in  both  directions. 

When  a  line  of  considerable  length  is  to  be  levelled,  it  should 
be  divided  into  parts  by  stations  at  equal  distances;  from  180  to 
200  feet  is  a  convenient  space  for  this  purpose.  Staves  being  set 
up  at  the  two  first  stations,  the  levelling  instrument  is  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  eachr  of  them,  and  the  observations  made,  as 
hss  been  directed  :  the  staff  from  the  first  station  is  then  moved 
forward  to  the  third  ;  that  at  the  second  remaining  stationary.  The 
instrument  is  next  moved  forward  to  a  point  equidistant  from  the 
second  and  third  station^  and  a  new  pair  of  observations  made.  In 
recording  the  observations,  the  heights  of  the  vanes,  as  seen  from 
each  position  of  the  instrument,  are  arranged  in  two  columns ;  the 
heights  observed  by  looking  towards  the  first  station,  or  back- 
wards, being  set  in  one  column ;  those  obtained  by  looking  for- 
wards in  the  other.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  columns^  gives  the  difference  of  level  of  the  extreme 
stations. 
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32S.  The  mason's  level  is  composed  of  a  ruler,  to  which  a  plumb- 
line  is  adapted,  a  line  being  drawn  to  mark  the  proper  positron  of 
the  cord,  and  an  opening  made  to  receive  the  plummet.  A  second 
ruler  is  adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  first,  whose  lower  edge 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  with  which  the  cord  of  the  plumb-line 
is  made  to  coincide ;  when  the  latter  is  brought  to  its  proper 
position,  the  lower  edge  of  the  ruler  is  of  course  level.,  being  at 
rieht  angles  to  the  plumb*line,  and  consequently  to  the  direction 
of  gravity. 

A  modification  of  this  instrument,  that  is  useful  in  many  cases, 
may  be  constructed  by  suspending  the  plumb-line  from  a  point  at 
the  intersection  of  two  bars  of  equal  lengths,  which,  therefore, 
form  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle ;  the  position  of  the  plumb- 
line  is  determined,  by  making  it  coincide  with  the  middle  of  a 
bar,  that  is  parallel  to  the  line  that  would  constitute  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  Levels  of  this  last  form  are  sometimes  constructed 
of  considerable  size,  the  bars  being  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 
They  may  be  used  for  laying  out  ditches  and  trenches,  for  the 
distribution  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  are  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purposes  of  engineers. 

323.  The  correction  for  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  applied  to 
the  first  method  of  observation  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
is  obtained  by  considering  the  horizontal  distance  as  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  earth's  diameter,  and  the  distance  of  the 
point  at  which  the  tangent  cuts  the  diameter  that  passes  through 
the  point,  whose  level  is  to  be  determined,  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  hypothesis  is  no  more  than  an  approximation,  but  is 
sufficiently  near  the  truth,  to  be  employed  on  most  occasions. 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  if  a  be  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  two  points  ;  D  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  h  the  height  of  the 
horizontal  vane  above  the  level  of  the  point  at  which  the  instru- 
ment is  placed,  all  estimated  in  the  same  unit  of  lineal  measure, 

fc=^  •  ,  (3S6) 

324.  Observations,  made  with  a  levelling  instrument  at  one  of 
the  points,  whose  relative  heights  are  to  be  determined,  may 
also  be  affected  by  atmospheric  refraction.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  theinstrument  is  placed  halfway  between  them.  The  cor- 
rection to  be  used  in  the  former  case  is  not  j)roperly  an  object  of 
investigation  in  mechanics,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  principles  of 
experimental  physics. 

325.  When  a  homogeneous  gravitating  liquid,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  a  single  vessel,  or  collected  in  a  great  mass  in  hol- 
low basins  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  placed  in  bent  tubeS|  or 
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in  vessels  communicating  with  each  other  at  bottom ;  the  sur- 
faces of  the  liquid  in  the  several  vessels  or  branches,  will  all  form 
portions  of  the  same  general  surface  of  level ;  or  will,  within  a  small 
space,  be  equally  elevated  or  depressed  below  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane.     For : 

Tf  in  the  first  place  we  suppose  the  liquid  to  be  contained  in  a 
tube  or  vessel,  with  no  more  than  two  branches,  we  may  consider 
it  as  divided  into  two  columns,  by  an  imaginary  siuface,  where 
the  branches  communicate.  In  order  that  equilibrium  shall  exist, 
the  pressures  upon  this  surface,  exerted  by  the  two  columns,  must 
be  equal.  Now,  the  fluid  pressure  upon  a  surface  is  a  function  of 
the  vertical  co-ordinate  ir,  §  314,  or  will  depend  upon  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  surface  pressed,  beneath  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
liquid.  This  quantity,  2r,  must  therefore  be  equal,  in  the  case  of 
equilibrium,  in  both  branches,  and  the  respective  surfaces  must  be 
on  the  same  level.  The  same  mode  of  investigation  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  three,  or  any  number  of  branches  or  vessels,  commu* 
nicating  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

If  two  heterogeneous  fluids,  incapable  of  being  mixed,  be  placed 
in  the  two  branches  of  a  bent  tube,  the  pressure  exerted  by  one  of 
them  on  the  surface  of  contact,  will  be  by  the  integration  of  (352), 

p^fsdz;  (366) 

and  if  <^  be  the  density  of  the  second  fluid,  and  z'  its  depth,  in  the 
case  of  equilibrium,  we  have  in  the  same  manner, 

p=fi^dz' .  (367) 

In  the  case  of  liquidity,  when  each  of  these  fluids  may  be  con* 
sidered  of  uniform  density  throughout,  we  obtain  by  the  integra* 
tion  of  the  second  members  of  the  above  equations,  both  of 
which  are  equal  to  p  of  (346), 

and 

z:  z'  :  19'  :s;  (368) 

hence : 

326.  The  heights  to  which  columns  of  heterogeneous  liquids 
rise  above  the  common  surface  of  contact,  are  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  densities. 

If  two  immiscible  liquids  be  introduced  into  the  same  vase, 
the  denser  of  the  two  will  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vase }  for 
the  freedom  of  motion  which  the  particles  of  each  possess,  will 
allow  it  to  descend,  by  its  superior  gravity,  through  the  rarer. 
Henee,  if  the  above  proposition  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, the  denser  liquid  must  be  first  introduced  into  the  tube  ; 
for  if  the  rarer  be  first  introduced,  the  denser  will  descend 
through  it,  separate  it  into  two  columns,  and  occupy  the  bend  of 
the  tube.  When  the  denser  liquid  has  been  introduced  into  the 
bent  tube^  the  rarer,  being  poured  into  one  of  the  branches,  will, 

41 
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by  its  pressure,  force  down  the  level  of  the  denser  in  that  branch, 
while  that  in  the  other  will  be  elevated ;  but  the  depression  will 
never  carry  the  surface  of  contact  beyond  the  bend  in  the  tube, 
which  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  denser  fluid. 
The  surface  of  contact  must  be  level,  for  the  depths,  Zj  and  z', 
are  constant  quantities. 

327.  When  a  solid  body  is  wholly  immersed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid,  it  occupies  a  space  identical  with  what  it  did  be- 
fore immersion  ;  for  mere  immersion  does  not  alter  its  volume. 
The  whole  volume  of  the  fluid  mass,  when  it  contains  the  solid, 
will,  therefore,  be  increased  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  solid. 

As  the  volumes  of  bodies  of  equal  Weights  are  inversely  as  their 
densities,  the  weights  of  fluid,  displaced  by  bodies  of  different 
densities  wholly  immersed,  will  also  be  inversely  as  their  respec- 
tive densities. 

Wiien  a  body  is  thus  immersed,  its  own  weight  tends  to  cause 
it  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  but  this 
tendency  will  be  counteracted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the 
action  of  the  fluid.  If  instead  of  a  solid  body,  we  consider  the 
ease  of  one  of  the  elementary  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  ascribe  to 
it,  upon  the  principle  of  §  313,  the  figure  there  assumed  for  one 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid :  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
four  vertical  faces  of  the  parallelepiped,  will  exactly  counter- 
balance each  other ;  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface,  will  be 
measured  by  a  column  of  the  fluid,  (346),  whose  area  is  that  of 
this  surface  of  the  particle,  and  whose  altitude,  is  the  vertical  depth 
ofthe  same  surface,  beneath  the  level  of  the  fluid  (considered  as  ho- 
mogeneous); this  depth  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  or  other  homoge- 
neous fluid,  will  be  the  actual  depth.  The  downward  pressure  on 
the  lower  base  will  be  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent column,  and  the  weight  of  the  solid  particle  itself,  while  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  base  will  be  measured  by  a  column 
ofthe  fluid,  whose  altitude  is  the  vertical  depth  of  this  lower  sur- 
face. As  the  solid  particle  identically  refAaces  in  bulk  an  equal  vol- 
ume ofthe  liquid,  the  difference  of  these  two  pressures  wiU  be  the 
difference  of  the  weights  of  the  two  particles ;  this,  if  the  densities 
of  the  two  be  equal,  will  be  =0.  The  same  will  also  be  true,  as 
will  appear  from  the  same  section^  §r31 3,  whatever  be  the  direction 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  particle.  Now,  as  the  solid  body  is  made 
up  of  its  particles,  what  is  true  in  respect  to  one  of  them  in  this 
instance,  will  be  true  of  its  whole  mass,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
solid  body  to  descend,  ander  the  action  of  gravity,  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  a  force,  whose  measure  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
the  fluid,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  solid  body.  Hence^  if  the  solid 
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have  the  same  density  as  the  fluid,  it  will  remain  at  rest  in  anj 
part  of  the  latter  in  which  it  may  be  placed :  if  its  density  be 
greater,  it  will  descend  ;  and  if  its  density  be  less  than  that  of 
the  liquid,  the  solid  will  rise  ;  but  the  force  with  which  it  moves, 
in  either  case,  will  have  for  its  measure  the  difference  in  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  substances. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  when  a  solid  body  is  immersed 
in  a  fluid,  it  appears  to  lose  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  mass  of  fluid  whose  volume  is  the  same  with  its 
own.  This  loss  of  weight  was  by  some  considered  as  actual,  and 
not  merely  apparent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
tendency  to  descend  under  the  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  destroyed,  but  merely  opposed  ;  the  weight  of  the 
body,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gravitating  forces  exerted  upon 
Its  several  particles,  §  105,  still  remains;  but  these  forces 
are  opposed  by  others  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  their 
joint  resultant  is  of  course  less  than  the  weight  of  the  body.  To 
render  this  more  clear,  if  a  vase  be  taken  that  contains  a  liquid, 
and  if  a  solid  body  be  immersed  in  it;  although  the  latter  will 
appear  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  weight,  the  joint  weight  of  the 
vase,  the  liquid  and  the  solid,  will  still  be  the  same,  as  if  the  lat- 
ter were  weighed  separately,  and  its  weight  added  to  the  joint 
weight  of  the  other  two  substances. 

328.  When  the  solid  has  less  density  than  the  liquid,  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  sets  of  forces  will  be  negative,  and  the  appa- 
rent loss  of  weight  of  the  solid  will  be  greater  than  its  own 
weight :  it  will  in  consequence  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quid. Having  reached  the  surface,  it  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
elevate  a  portion  of  its  volume  above  the  surface,  until  equili- 
brium between  the  two  sets  of  forces  be  restored.  The  downward 
pressure  on  the  lower  surface  becomes  in  this  case  no  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  solid  itself;  the  upward  pressure,  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  this,  must  have  for  its  measure  columns  of  fluid, 
whose  joint  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  ;  and  the  joint 
volume  of  these  columns  will  therefore  be  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  portion  of  the  solid  immersed.  Hence,  when  a  solid  body 
of  less  density  than  that  of  the  liquid,  has  risen  to,  or  is  placed 
upon,  the  surface  of  the  latter,  it  will  float  ther«,  displacing  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  solid  body. 

The  force  which  acts  downwards,  being  the  weight  of 
the  solid  body,  has  for  its  point  of  application  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  solid  ;  the  force  that  acts  upwards  is  the  resultant  of 
a  number  of  parallel  forces  exerted  by  an  infinite  number  of  ver- 
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tical  columns  of  the  liquid,  which  together  make  up  a  Tolum^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  part  of  the  solid  that  is  immersed.  The  re- 
sultant of  such  a  system  of  forces  will  have  for  its  point  of  appli- 
cation the  centre  of  parallel  force  ;  this  being  determined  upon, 
the  principles  of  §  105,  will  be  the  same  with  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  part  of  the  solid  immersed.  And  as  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  that  two  opposing  forces  in  equilibrio  should  be  equal 
in  intensity,  but  that  they  should  act  in  the  same  straight  line, 
this  condition  is  also  necessary  for  the  the  existence  in  equili- 
brium ;  and, 

A  solid  will  float  in  equilibrio  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid, 
when  it  has  displaced  a  volume  of  the  liquid  whose  weight  is 
equal  to  its  own,  and  when  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
solid  and  of  the  part  immersed  are  situated  in  the  same  vertical 
line. 

329.  If  the  same  solid  body  be  placed  in  succession  in  two  dif- 
ferent liquids,  whose  densities  are  both  greater  than  its  own,  it 
will  float  at  the  surface  of  both.  The  part  of  the  solid  immersed 
will  displace  equal  weights  of  the  two  liquids,  but  the  volumes 
displaced  will  be  diflferent,  if  their  densities  be  not  the  same. 
Now,  as  the  volumes  of  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  are  in- 
versely as  their  respective  densities,  the  parts  of  the  same  solid 
that  are  immersed  in  two  different  liquids,  on  whose  surface  it 
successively  floats,  are  inversely  as  their  respective  densities. 

If  the  floating  body  have  the  form  of  a  prism,  and  float,  in  con- 
formity with  the  second  of  the  above  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
with  its  axis  in  a  vertical  position  ;  as  the  horizontal  area  of  the 
part  immersed  will  be  constant,  the  body  will  be  immersed  to 
depths  measured  vertically  along  its  axis,  that  are  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  densities  of  the  liquid  on  which  it  floats. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  the  Pr£18urb  of  Gravitating  Liquids. 

330.  The  pressure  of  gravitating  liquids  upon  surfaces  im- 
mersed in  them,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  that  contain 
them,  may  be  easily  determined  from  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The  equation  (352),  gives  us  for  the  value  of  p, 

p=«(A+r) ; 

and  if  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinate,  z,  be  at  the  surface  of  a  homo- 
geneous liquid, 

p=w; 

substituting  this  value  in  the  expression  (346),  for  the  pressure* 
P,  we  have 

The  measure  of  the  pressure  upon  an  infinitely  small  surface, 
therefore,  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid,  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  altitude  equal  to  its  depth  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Upon  a  plane  surface  of  determinate  magnitude,  l3^g  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  the  whole  pressure  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  pres- 
sures upon  all  its  elementary  portions,  and  will  therefore  be 

P=it«*,  (359) 

or  wiU  be  measured  by  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid,  whose 
base  is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  plane  from  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  li- 
quid. If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  call  the  distances 
of  its  respective  elements  from  the  surface  of  the  Uquid,  s^^  s^', 
sr'",  &c.,  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  will  be 

P=«/<iit(;r'+«"-f-2"'-|-&c.) 

But  if  we  call  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane 
beneath  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid,  Z, 

and 

P=*ifeZ;  (369a) 

and  this  will  be  true  of  any  surface,  whether  plane  or  curved. 

These  several  expressions,  applied  to  the  case  of  a  Uquid,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  bulk  of  the  li- 
quid itself;  for  they  include  no  other  quantities  than  the  area  of 
me  surface  pressea,  and  the  depth  of  the  liquid.     Hence : 
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33) .  The  pressure  of  a  liquid,  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid  whose  section  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  plane  ;  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  plane  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  pressure  of  a  liquid  upon  a  surface  that  is  not  horizontal, 
is  equtl  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid,  whose  section  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  surface  beneath 
the  level  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Upon  equal  and  similarly  situated  surfaces,  the  pressures  are  as 
the  depths  of  the  liquid  ;  and  at  equal  depths,  the  pressures  are 
as  the  surfaces. 

Upon  a  given  surface,  the  pressure  depends  wholly  upon  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  quantity  of  liquid  ;  and  thus,  in  vessels  having  equal 
bases,  and  in  which  the  liquid  stands  at  equal  heights,  the  pres- 
sures on  the  bases  are  equal,  however  difierent  may  be  the  res- 
pective capacities  of  the  vessels. 

If  the  vessel  be  prismatic,  and  the  base  horizontal,  the  pressure 
on  the  base  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  contains ; 
but  if  the  vessel  be  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom,  the  pressure  on  the 
base  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  contains ;  while  if  the 
vessel  be  narrower  at  top,  the  pressure  on  the  base  exceeds  the 
whole  weight  of  the  liquid. 

332.  When  a  liquid  is  in  equilibrio  in  a  vase,  its  surface  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  §  315,  horizontal :  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
equilibrium  exists  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  pressure  being  ex- 
actly counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid  boundary.  This 
resistance  may  be  represented  by  a  force,  whose  direction  is  a 
normal  to  the  surface  :  hence  the  liquid  pressure  must  also  act  in 
the  normal,  and  will  always  have  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  point  of  the  surface  on  which  it  acts.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  sides  are  also  pressed  by 
forces,  estimated  as  has  been  stated  above ;  and  thus  in  a  pris- 
matic vessel,  not  only  will  the  base  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  fluid,  but  the  sides  will  also  susuin  pres- 
sures perpendicular  to  their  several  surfaces:  the  measure  of  these 
forces  is  a  weight  of  a  prismof  the  liquid,  whose  horizontal  section 
is  equal  to  the  area  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sides  lies  beneath  the  horizon- 
tal surface  of  the  liquid.  Thus,  in  a  cube,  filled  with  liquid,  the 
pressure  on  the  base  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  liquid, 
and  acts  vertically  in  the  same  direction  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
On  each  of  the  four  vertical  faces,  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  liquid  mass,  and  acts  in  a  horizontal  di- 
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rection.  A  liquid ,  therefore,  acting  on  the  sides  and  base  of  a 
▼easel,  both  changes  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  force 
which  actSy  namely,  the  weight  of  the  mass  itself  impelled  by  the 
force  of  gravity  in  a  vertical  direction. 

A  liquid  then,  is,  in  fact^  by  the  definition  of  §  131,  a  machine  ; 
and  masses  of  liquid  may,  and  frequently  are,  used  to  produce  ef* 
fects  analogous  to  those  produced  by  machines. 

333.  In  a  close  vessel,  to  which  a  lateral  tube  is  adapted,  if  both 
be  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  pressure  on  the  sides,  the  top  and  the 
base,  will  depend  upon  the  areas  of  these  substances,  and  on  the 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  lateral  tube.  This  will  be  true,  what- 
ever be  the  respective  dimensions  of  the  vessel  and  the  tube  adapt- 
ed to  it ;  and  thus  any  quantity  of  liquid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  counterbalance  any  other  quantity  however  great.  This 
principle  is  usually  styled  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox. 

When  a  liquid  is  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  and  a  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  it  by  means  of  a  piston  fitted  tightly  to  an  opening 
made  in  one  of  its  sides,  this  pressure  may  be  represented  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  fluid  resting  upon  the  piston  as  a  base  ;  the 
action  of  the  piston  will  therefore  produce  the  same  efiect  upon 
the  liquid  mass  as  a  column  of  liquid,  whose  area  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  such,  that  the  weight  of  the 
prism  of  liquid  that  has  this  area  and  altitude,  shall  be  equal  to 
the  pressure  upon  the  piston  ;  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  piston 
will  therefore  be  equally  felt  upon  all  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
will  upon  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  piston,  be  equal  to  the 
whole  pressure  the  latter  exerts. 

334.  These  principles  may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, which  fully  confirms  them  ;  and  experiments  are  of  import- 
ance in  this  department  of  mechanics,  inasmuch  as  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  which  fluids  arc  composed, 
nor  of  the  manner  of  their  action  upon  each  other;  the  hypothe- 
sis on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  the  mathematical  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  of  the  measure  of  pres- 
sure, is  obviously  inaccurate,  in  omitting  the  viscidity,  and  the 
compressibility  of  liquids.  When,  however,  we  find  that  the 
deductions  from  the  hypothesis  are  exactly  consistent  with  ex- 
periment; we  infer  that  the  neglect  of  these  circumstances  pro- 
duces no  sensible  error.  The  experimental  illustrations  are  as 
follow : 

(1.)  If  water  or  any  other  liquid  be  contained  in  an  open  vessel, 
it  assumes  a  horizontal  surface,  except  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  near 
the  sides,  by  a  force  that  will  be  hereafter  the  object  of  investi- 
gation. 


*- 
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(2.)  If  two  or  more  immiscible  liquids  be  poured  into  the  same 
vessel,  they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
densities,  the  denser  liquids  occupying  the  lowest  places. 

(3.)  If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube,  or  into  vessels  com- 
municating at  bottom,  it  rises  in  both  branches  of  the  tube,  and  in 
all  the  vessels,  to  a  common  level,  whatever  be  the  areas  o(the 
branches  of  the  tube,  or  the  cubic  contents  of  the  several  vessels. 

(4.)  Two  heterogeneous  liquids,  placed  in  opposite  branches  of 
a  bent  tube,  rise  to  heights  above  their  surface  of  contact  inverse- 
ly proportioned  to  their  respective  densities ;  the  denser  liquid 
will  occupy  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  the  surface  of  contact  will 
be  in  the  branch  occupied  by  the  rarer  liquid. 

(5.)  The  phenomena  of  bodies  denser  than  liquids,  in  which 
they  are  placed,  sinking;  and  those  which  are  rarer,  rising  and 
floating  at  the  surface,  are  too  familiar  to  need  illustration. 

(6.)  The  quantity  of  weight  lost  by  a  body  immersed  in  a  li- 
quid, may  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  cylindric  bucket  which  a  solid  of  the 
same  form  exactly  fills.  If  the  bucket  and  solid  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  scales  of  a  balance  and  counterpoised,  and  the  solid  be  af- 
terwards suspended  from  the  scale,  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid, 
the  former  counterpoise  will  now  preponderate :  but  if  the  bucket 
be  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  equilibrium  is  restored. 

(7.)  The  quantity  of  liquid  displaced  by  a  floating  body,  may  be 
measured  by  performing  the  experiment  in  a  graduated  glass  jar ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  increase  in  the  space  the  liquid  oc- 
cupies, is  exactly  equal  to  a  volume  of  the  liquid  whose  weight 
is  identical  with  that  Of  the  solid  body. 

(8.)  The  same  experiment  performed  with  two  different  liquids, 
and  the  same  solid  body,  shows  that  the  quantities  the  latter  dis- 
places of  each  respectively,  are  inversely  as  their  densities. 

(9.)  Vasesof  different  figures  and  areas,  and  therefore  containing 
different  bulks  of  a  liquid,  may  be  adapted  by  screws  to  one  a^d 
the  same  base,  held  in  its  place  by  a  counterpoising  force ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  this  opposing  force  is  overcome  in  each  of 
them,  so  soon  as  the  liquid  acquires  the  same  depth.  The  same 
will  be  found  true,  whether  the  base  be  horizontal  or  inclined. 
The  force  that  keeps  the  base  in  its  place,  may  be  a  weight  act- 
ing through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  ;  this 
weight  therefore  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  liquid's  constant  pres- 
sure in  the  vases  of  different  figures  ;  and  this  weight  will  be 
found,  if  the  lever  have  equal  arms,  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  prism  of  water,  having  a  section  equal  to  the  base  on  which 
the  liquid  presses,  and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel. 
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(10.)  An  ippara4u8,  called  the  hydrostatic  Briiowa,  is  formed 
by  connecting  two  circuli)^  or  elliptical  planks,  by  a  flexible 
band  of  leather,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  water  tight ;  to  this 
a  tall  tube  is  adajged.  If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  thi^.  apparatus 
through  the  tube/H  will  be  found  that  it  is  capable  of  counterpoi-* 
^cg^  a  weight  resting  upon  the  upper  plank,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  prismatic  massof  water,  whose  section  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  bellows,  and  allittide  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  .in  the  tube. 

(11.)  The  effect  of  pressures,  exerted  by  means  of  pistons,  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  machine  called  Bramah's  press,  or  by 
the  forcing  pump.  -^ 

335.  When  a  gravitating  liquid  is  placed  in  a  vessel,  the  pres- 
sure it  exerts  upon  equal  surfaces  of  its  si4es,  will  increase  with 
the  depth,  as  is  obvious  from  the  investigations  of  §  314  ;  or  as 
may  be  easily  shown,  by  supposing  the  Hquid  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  strata. 

If  the  respective  distances  of  these,  firom  the  surface,  be  z%  2'\ 
2^,  &c.,  Ibe  respective  pressures  on  equal  surfiices,  will  be 

sz'dk,  sz"di£,  S2"'dk,  &c. 

quantities  continually  increasing  with  the  variable  co-ordinate,  sr. 
Hence : 

Although  the  pressure  upon  a  given  ))ase,  horlasontdf  inclined,' 
or  vertical,  depends  upon  the  depth  to  which  its  centre  of  gravity  - 
is  immersed  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  that  point  will  not  be, 
in  the  case  of  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface,  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures.  This  point  of  appli- 
cation is  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure,  and  must  be  lower  than 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  pressed.  The  true  position 
of  the  centre  of  pressure,  may  be  thus  investigated  in  the  case 
of  a  plane  surface,  in  which  it  will  always  fall  in  the  plane  itself. 

Let  k  represent  the  area  of  the  surface,  dk  will  be  one  of  its 
small  elements ;  let  z  represent  the  distance  of  the  centee  of  gra^ 
vity  .of  the  whole  surface,  from  the  upper  level  of  the  liquid,  and 
-j',  ar",  z"\  &c.,  the  distances  of  its  several  elements. 
The  several  partial  pressures  will  be 

z  dky  ^  dk^  s^'  dk^  &c.  ; 

and  the  sum  of  their  moments  of  rotation,  §       , 

dJt(r'+2'»+r"»+&c.) . 

The  whole  pressure  will  be 

Zk; 

and  if  we  call  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure,  c,  the  mo- 
ment of  rotation  will  be 

42 
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and  thu  DV^  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moiaffit^  of  the  partia] 

pressures,  or 

2;tc=difc(.r'+s'^J|-z"*+&c.)  ; 


whence 

but  we  have 
and,  therefore, 


ZA:=d^'(5+2'+z") , 


(861) 


•  or  if  we  call  the  several  elements,  A,  B,  C&c,  their  respective 
distances  from  the  surface,  a,  6,  e,  &c., 

_Aa'+Bfe'+Cc'+&c. 
^"^    Aa+B6+Cc+&c.    ' 

a  formula  identical  with  (       ),  which  we  have  found  adapted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
This  may  be  given  in  a  more  convenient  form.  ^ 
Let  or  and  y,  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  the 
surface,  h  the  depth  of  Its  upper  edge  beneath  the  level  of  the  li- 
quid, the  area  will  bo 

fydx; 

the  several  distances,  r,  z\  z"j  &c.  ; 

h+dx,  ^+2dj:,  h+Zdx,  &c.  ; 
the  expression  (361)  wiU,  therefore,  become 

/(/i+x)3ydj:  ,^^., 

and  when  the  plane  that  is  pressed  by  the  liquid,  reaches  to  the 
level  sui^e  of  the  latter. 

From  these  formuls  we  obtain  the  fopowing  useful  results : 

In  a  parallelogram y  whose  upper  side  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  a  distance  of  t«^o 
thirds  of  its  height  beneath  that  surface. 

In  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  same  surface, 
this  distance  is  one  half  its  altitude  ;  but  if  the  vertex  be  in  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  distance  is  three- fourths. 

336.  When  a  solid  body  is  wholly  immersed  in  a  liquid,  its 
surfaces  undergo  pressures ;  the  measures  of  these  will  be  the 
weight  of  columns  of  the  liquid^  having  the  surface  pressed  for  a 
base,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  for  the  altitude.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  pressures  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  surface  of  the  solid^  and  have  no  reference  to  its 
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▼oiame  ORdeiit^.  But  when  the  directions  of  these  pressures 
>re  taken  into  acftount,  they  have  a  resultant  which  depends  upon 
the  volume  sofely,  and  is,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  without 
invcstigatieMi,  tbe^me  with  the  loss  of  weight  the  solid  experien- 
ces,  or  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid,  equal  In 
▼oUime  to  the  imtnersed  solid. 

A  more  strict  investigation  is,  however,  necessary  : 
Let  the  body  ipmersed  be,  ABQ,  and  suppose  its  whole  mass 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  cylindrical  columns, 

I      lying  in  a  horizontal  position.     Let 

I     B^  be  one  of  thesci^  terminated  at 

the  surface  in  the  bases,  Bl^,  Qo, 

and  distant  from  the  level' of  the  flmd 

by  the  depth  LB=£. 

Let  BN  be  ^  normal  to  the  sur- 
face, B6,  "Which  may  be  considered 
IY  jj  y  ^         as  plane.    Let  6H  be  the  projection 

yv_  _^^  a  of  this  surface -upon  a  plane  passing 

I      through  6,  and  perpencKcular  to  BQ. 
'  6H  will  bo  the  section  of  the  cylin- 

der, jperpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  6H^B6,  cos.  NBQ. 

The  liquid  exercises  upon  the  base,  B6,  a  pressure  whose 
measure,  taking  the  density  of  the  liquid=  1 ,  is  * 

and  whose  direction  is  the  normal  BN.  If  this  pressure  be  de- 
composed into  three  rectangular  forces,  that  which  acts  horizon- 
tally in  the  direction  BQ,  will  be 

z.Bb  cos.  NBQ=z.6H. 

In  the  same  manner  wc  find  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  oppo- 
site base,  Q9,  to  be 

2fQ ; 
but  the  surfaces,  bll  and  9Q,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  the 
horizontal  pressures  arc,  tlicrefore,  equal ;  they  are  also  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  hence  their  resultant  =0. 

And  in  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  aU  the  horizontal 
pressures  parallel  to  BQ,  mutually  destroy  each  other. 

If  we  next  suppose  the  body  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  columns  also  horizontal,  but  at  right  angles  to  BQ,  the  same 
result  will  follow.  And  these  two  sets  of  forces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  make  up  the  whole  horizontal  pressures;  for  each 
partial  pressure  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  all  of  these  arc  included  in  the  two  sets  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  The  horizontal  pressures  upon  the  surface  of 
a  solid,  immersed  in  a  liquid,  are,  therefore,  in  equilibrio. 

Next  let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  the  solid  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  vertical  columns,  and  let  one  of  these  be 
A6,  terminated  by  the  bases,  Aa,  B6;  the  lower  base  being  im-  • 
mersed  to  the  depth,  LB=z ;  the  upper  to  the  depth  LA=P. 
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The  nonnal  preflsure  upon  the  upper  8urface«  Aa,  reBoWed  into 
duree  rectangular  forces,  gives  for  the  vertical  pressure, 

z'.M. 

The  vertical  pressure  on  the  lower  surface  trin  like  manner,    . 

and 

AI=BH. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  opposite  vertieal  pressures  is  therefore 

and  is  in  the  direction  BA..  It  is,  therefore,  equal  and  opposite 
*  to  the  weight  of  the  colunm  of  fluid  that  would  occupy  the  space 
of  the  column  A6.  And  the  resultant  of  all  the  iiertical  pressures 
would  he  equal  and  opposite  to  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  the  Ucjpiid, 
equal  in  volume  to  the  solid  body  immersed. 

In  the  same  mann^r«it  may  be  shown  that  the  resultant  of  all 
the  pressures,  exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  the  vessel  that  contains 
it,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself. 

This,  however,  does  not  contradict  the  law,  that  the  amount 
of  the  pressures  exerted  outwards  have  for  their  measure  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  whole 
turftice  of  the  vessel,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  depth  of  its  centre 
«f  gravity  "beneath  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Spbcific  Gravities. 

337.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  1s  the  ratio  of  its  weight 
to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  some  other  body.  Id  this 
general  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  density,  which  is  the  relation 
between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  different  bodies.  But 
while  density  is  an  abstract  term,  and  is  determined  by  the  di* 
rect  comparison  of  the  bodies  in  question,  specific  gravity  is  re- 
lative, and  is  a  numerical  value  of  the  density  obtained  by  com- 
parison with  some  conventional  standard.  The  standard,  in 
general  use  for  this  purpose,  is  water.  As  this  substance  may 
contain  gaseous,  earthy,  and  saline  impurities,  it  will  only  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  standard  when  freed  from  them.  This  may 
be  effected  by  distillation.  The  heat  of  boiling  drives  off  all  the 
gaseous  matter,  and,  in  distillation,  the  solid  substances  are  left 
behind  in  the  still.  Newly  fallen  raio  water,  at  a  distance  from 
habitaticms,  or  that  obtained  by  the  melting  of  clean  snow,  is  also 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose. 

338.  Water,  like  all^  other  substances,  is  liable  to  changes  of 
volume  by  chanees  in  its  temperature  ;  hence,  it  can  only  be  em* 
ployed  as  a  standard,  at  some  conventional  temperature,  to  which 
the  results  of  the  experiments  for  determining  specific  gravities 
must  be  reduced.  The  English  usually  take,  for  this  purpose,  a 
mean  atmospheric  temperature,  say  about  60°  ;  the  French,  the 
temperature  at  which  water  has  its  maximum  of  density.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  scientific  method,  for  it 
is  hardly  possible  to^perform  experiments  at  the  exact  tempera- 
ture chosen  by  the  English,  in  consequence  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  counteracting,  by  additions  of  colder  or  warmer  water, 
the  constant  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and  this 
method  is  dependent  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  indications  of  a 
thermometer,  the  divisions  upon  whose  scale  are  arbitrary.  On  (he 
other  hand,  it  is  always  possible^to  obtain  water  at  its  maximum 
density,  and  easy  to  maintain  it  in  that  3tate.  Thus  a  vessel  of 
water,  on  which  a  small  portion  of  ice  floats,  will  have  always  in 
its  lower  parts,  water  of  the  maximum  density ;  for  so  loDg«sthis 
state  has  not  been  attained  by  the  water,  the  cooler  portions  will 
sink  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
weighto  under  equal  bulks ;  but  so  soon  as  the  maximum  of  den- 
sity is  attained  by  the  lowest  portions  of  the  liquid,  this  descent 
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cetses.  Thus  the  French  standard  temperature  is' best  suited  to 
all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  it  is  better  to  obtain 
a  result  from  direct  experiments,  that  require  no  correction,  than 
to  correct  those  obtained  under  other  circumstances. 

In  the  cases  that  most  frequently  occur  in  practice,  such  njcety 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  experiment  may  be  performed  with  water 
of  any  temperature ;  but  the  temperature  must  be  noted,  and  a 
correction  applied  for  it. 

This  correction  rests  upon  the  density  of  water,  at  the  experi- 
mental temperature.  We  therefore  subjoin  a  table  of  the  den- 
sities of  water,  at  different  sensible  heats,  the  maximum  of  den- 
sity being  employed  as  the  unit. 

TABLE. 
Ofihi  Dtnsities  of  Water  at  different  Temperatures. 


^2^  0.9998918 

34".  0.9999428 

36\  0.9999761 

38\  0.9999944 

39".4  1.0000000 

4r.  0.9999950 

43\  0.9999739 

45".  0.999937S 


50\  0.9997825 

55^  0.9995324 

60\  0.9991886 

65\  0. 9987549 

70^  0.9982239 

75 .  0.9976255 

80\  0.9969316 

85*.  0.9961497 


339.  Thedensiliesof  bodies  might  be  compared,  by  immersing 
them,  in  succession,  in  a  prismatic  vessel,  containing  a  liquid  of 
less  density  than  either.  The  liquid  in  which  a  solid  is  immersed, 
occupies  a  space  as  much  greater  than  it  did  before,  as  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  solid.  Hence,  in  a  vessel  of  constant  and 
known  area,  the  relation  between  the  changes  of  level  caused  by 
the  immersion  of  different  solid  bodies,  gives  the  relation  between 
their  densities ;  and  when  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water  is 
known,  the  s^me  method  would  give  their  respective  specifie 
gravities  in  terms  of  water  as  the  unit. 

This  was  the  original  method  projMsed  by  Archimedes,  in  the 
famous  problem  of  the  crown  of  Hiero. 

The  method  now  employed,  depends  upon  the  principle  that 
a  body,  when  immersed  in  a  fluid,  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  the  w-eight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid.    §  827. 

Let  S  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  body ;  t\  that  of  the 
liquid ;  tr,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  solid ;  tc',  its  weight  in  the 
liquid ;  tc-r-ir ',  wiD  be  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  liquid,  and,  there- 
fore, the  weight  of  a  mass  of  the  liquid,  equal  in  volume  to  the 
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solid.     IfH  be  this  common  volume,  the  defmition  of  spodfic 
gravity  gives  us 


whence 


and 


p 

10 

,  and 
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f'     ' 
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w — vf 

• 

(364) 


If  the  liquid  employed  be  pure  water,  at  its  standard  tempe- 
rature, 

and 

8=—^  *  (366) 

To  obtain  then  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body,  its  weight 
must  be  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  pure  water,  of  the  stand- 
ard temperature.  If  the  water  be  at  any  other  temperature,  we 
obtain  the  approximate  specific  gravity,  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  water ;  this  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  true  specificgravity,as  will  be  seen  from  the  final  for- 
mula, (364),  by  multiplying  the  proximate  specific  gravity  by  the 
density  of  water,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is 
made ;  the  density  of  water  at  the  standard  temperature  being 
taken  as  the  unit.  For  this  purpose,  the  table  in  the  preceding 
section  may  be  used. 

340.  In  determining  specific  gravities,  we  use  a  common  ba- 
lance, to  which  apparatus'  intended  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
weighing  the  body  in  water,  is  adapted.  When  the  solids  are  in 
the  form  of  masses  united  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation  of 
their  particles,  and  are  denser  than  water,  the  process  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  body  is  weighed  in  air,  and  then  in  water, 
and  the  first  weight  is  to  be  divided  by  the  difierence  of  th6  two 
weights ;  a  correction  is  then  applied,  as  has  been  just  stated,  for 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  if  it  be  not  at  its  maximum- density. 

When  the  solid  is  in  a  state  of  fine^powder,  it  must  be  placed  in 
a  vessel  whose  weight  in  air  and  in  water,  have  been  previously 
determined.  When  the  vessel  containing  the  powder  is  weighed 
in  air  and  in  water,  the  difference  between  these,  and  the  weights 
of  the  vessel  alone,  in  air  and  in  water,  are  the  weights  of  the 
powder  under  the  two  different  circumstances.  The  calculation 
may  then  be  performed  as  before. 
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When  the  solid  is  soluble  in  water,  it  often  Itoppens  that  a  li- 
quid may  be  found  in  which  it  is  not  soluble.  The  density  of 
this  liquid  being  known,  by  methods  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
the  body  may  be  weighed  first  in  air  and  then  in  this  liquid  ;  we 
obtain,  by  the  same  method  of  calculation,  its  specific  gravity,  in 
terms  of  the  liquid  as  the  unit.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  \2>QA) 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  oi*  the  solid  in  terms  of  water  ;  for  it  is  obviously 
unimportant  whether  we  use  water  at  a  temperature  different  from 
the  standard,  or  a  liquid  whose  density  in  respect  to  water  is 
known. 

When  the  solid  is  less  dense  than  water,  its  weight  in  that 
liquid  cannot  be  obtained  directly  ;  but  it  may  be  attached  to 
another,  sufficiently  dense  to  cause  both  to  sink.  The  weight  of 
the  light  body  in  water  will  obviously  be  the  difference  in  the 
weights  of  the  two  bodies  when  united,  and  of  the  heavy  body 
alone. 

The  principle  and  method  of  calculation  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  symbols  : 

Let  /  be  the  weight  of  the  light  body ;  A,  that  of  the  heavy  body, 
air ;  h\  of  the  same  body  in  water ;  c,  the  joint  weight  of  the  two 
bodies  in  air ;  c\  their  joint  weight  in  water.  Then  c-^^  and 
h — h\  Mrill  be  the  respective  losses  of  weight,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  light  body  will  be 

{c—c')  —  {h-^h')  ; 
hence, 

/ 

The  divisor,  in  this  formula,  will  always  exceed  the  dividend, 
and  the  resulting  specific  gravity  is  a  fraction,  which  is  usually 
obtained  in  the  decimal  form. 

When  no  convenient  fluid  can  be  found  in  which  the  solid 
is  insoluble,  its  specific  gravity  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  hydrostatic  balance. 

341.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined  with 
the  hydrostatic  balance,  in  various  ways. 

(1  )  A  solid  of  convenient  size  and  form,  usually  a  bulb  of 
glass  of  known  weight,  moy  be  weighed  in  water,  and  in  the 
liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  souj:^ht.  The  respective  losses 
of  weight,  are  the  vveights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  fluids;  and 
water  being  the  unit,  we  divide  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  liquid 
by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water. 

For  if  we  call  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  ic" ;  the  loss  in  the 
other  Hquid,  /,  tkc  formula  (365)  becomes 

S=^;  (367) 
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(2.)  A  phial  of  known  weight  may  be  taken,  filled  with  water 
and  weighed  ;  the  increase  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tained water;  it  is  then  emptied,  and  filled  with  the  liquid, 
whose  weight  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner:  we  have  again 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  substances,  whence  the  specific 
gravity  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 

(3.)  We  know,  by  accurate  experiments,  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  water  ;  hence,  if  a  phial  of  known  weight  and  internal 
capacity  be  taken,  the  weight  of  the  water  it  contains  is  known. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  fill  the  phial  with  the  liquid 
whose  specific  gravity  is  sought,  and  weigh  it.  The  mode  of 
calculation  is  obvious. 

342.  In  determining  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water,  or 
of  any  other  liquid,  it  is  found  much  more  easy  in  practice  to 
weigh  a  solid  of  known  dimensions  and  weight  in  the  liquid, 
than  to  make  a  vessel  of  a  given  capacity,  and  fill  it  with  the 
liquid.  This  arises  from  the  great  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
the  external  dimensions  of  a  solid  can  be  measured,  compared 
with  those  with  which  the  internal  capacity  of  a  vessel  can  be 
guaged. 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  in  ord^r  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  water,  (a  cubic  inch,)  in  Troy  grains,  made  us§  of 
three  solids  of  the  same  material,  but  of  diflerent  forms.  One 
was  a  sphere,  another  a  cylinder,  the  third  a  cube :  the  material 
was  brass.  These  having  been  constructed  with  every  possible 
care,  were  afterwards  measured  by  a  scale  furnished  with  pow- 
erful microscopes.  In  this  way  the  lineal  dimensions  were  as- 
certained, and  the  inequalities,  inseparable  from  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  most  accurate  workmanship^  detected  :  from  these  data, 
their  volumes  were  computed. 

Experiments,  with  the  same  three  solids,  were  also  made  by 
Kater,  in  the  researches  on  which  the  British  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  is  founded. 

In  the  French  investigations  for  establishing  the  basis  of  their 
metrical  system,  a  similar  method  was  used,  with  a  body  of  cylin- 
drical form,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  used  by  Shuck- 
burgh. 

The  experiments  of  Kater  make  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  62^,  252  grs.  458,  Troy. 

The  State  of  New- York  has,  as  stated  in  Book  IV.,  Chapter 
v.,  taken  for  the  basis  of  its  standard  of  weight  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  of  such  magnitude  that  the  cubic  foot  of  pure  water,  at  its 
maximum  density,  weighs  1000  oz.  or  G2^1bs. 

The  same  difficulty  that  we  have  stated,  exists  in  determining 
standards  of  cubic  measure,  by  means  of  the  internal  capacity . 
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hence,  the  Uriiish  Government,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  have  defined  their  units  of  capacity,  bj  prescribing 
the  number  ofv'pounds  of  distilled  water,  of  the  standard  tempe- 
rature that  the  vessel  shall  contain.  This  method  is  preferable 
to  that  of  defining  it  by  the  number  of  cubes  of  the  measure  of 
length  that  it  shall  comprise. 

343.  In  the  instructions  for  determining  specific  gravities  of 
§  338,  it  will  have  been  noted  that  the  weight  in  air  is  spoken  of, 
instead  of  the  absolute  weight  referred  to  in  the  theory  of  §  337. 
These  are  not  identical,  for  the  air  being  a  fluid,  presses  upon  the 
solid,  and  produces  a  loss  of  weight  analogous  to  that  caused  by 
liquids,  as  demonstrated  in  §  325.  Indeed,  as  the  air  has  an  uni- 
form density  within  the  space  the  solid  under  experiment  occu- 
pies, the  effect  is  in  fact  identical,  and  the  solid  loses  as  much  of 
its  absolute  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  volume  of  air. 
In  different  bodies,  of  equal  weight,  this  loss  will  be  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  densities,  and  thus  the  rarer  bodies  will  be 
the  most  affected.  In  very  accurate  investigations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  into  account.  The 
principle  on  which  this  correction  is  founded,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  theory  that  has  already  been  laid  down.  The  exact 
amount,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  must  be  defer- 
red until  we  have  investigated  the  properties  of  air. 

When  the  weights  and  the  substance  to  be  weighed  are  homo- 
geneous, both  are  equally  afiected  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 
Hence,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  no  correction  is  necessary, 
even  in  the  most  accurate  investigations :  thus,  in  prescribing  the 
weight  of  a  given  measure  of  distilled  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  unit  of  weight,  the  British  and  New- York  statutes 
declare  that  the  experiments  shall  be  made  with  brass  weights, 
under  which  denomination  the  experimental  solid  is  incladed. 

344.  In  many  practical  cases,  methods  more  speedy  than  are 
furnished  by  the  hydrostatic  balance,  are  necessary.  This  neces- 
sity occurs  more  frequently  in  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids,  and  particularly  in  ascertaining  the  v^ue  of 
spirituous  liquors,  both  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  the 
collection  of  revenue.  In  these  cases,  an  instrument  called  the 
Hydrometer,  is  employed. 

A  hydrometer  consists  essentially  of  three  parts  :  a  stem,  on 
which  divisions  are  drawn ;  a  bulb  or  hollow  float,  to  render  it 
buoyant  in  a  liquid ;  and  a  weight  by  which  the  stem  may  be 
made  to  float  in  a  vertical  position.  These  parts  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  figure,  in  which  A  is  the  stem,  B  the  bulb,  and  C 
the  weight. 
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The  priociple  on  which  the  hydrometer  j« 
used,  is,  that  a  body  set  to  float  on  two  different 
fluids,  of  tej^s  density  than  itself,  will  displace 
volumes  of  them,  that  are  inversely  as  their  re- 
spective densities.    §  330. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  hydrometer 
must  be  less  dense  than  the  rarest  liquid  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used  ;  and  that  in  the 
most  dense,  it  must  sink  at  least  so  far  as  to 
cover  its  bulb ;  otherwise,  it  would  in  the  one 
case  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  in  the  other,  the 
liquid  would  not  reach  the  divisions  of  the  stem. 

Delicacy  of  indication  will  be  promoted  in 
the  hydrometer  by  making  the  stem  slender, 
in  which  case  the  differences  of  the  depths  to 
which  it  sinks  will  be  considerable  for  small 
changes  of  specific  gravity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exient  of  differing  specific  gravities,  or  what 
is  styled  the  scale^  will  be  limited,  when  the 
stem  is  slender,  unless  it  be  made  of  inconve- 
nient length.  When  great  accuracy  is  required, 
the  stem  must  be  necessarily  slender;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  measures  of  specific  gravities, 

not  included  within  the  scale  of  a  single  instrument,[two  or  more 
hydrometers  must  be  used. 

This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  hydrometers  used  by  che- 
mists, of  which  the  material  is  glass.  Glass  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  from  its  cleanliness;  the  case  with  it  may  be  fa- 
shioned by  the  blowpipe;  and  from  its  being  acted  upon  by  but 
few  chemical  liquids.  On  the  other  hand,  its  fragility  is  an  ob- 
jection to  its  use  by  manufacturers,  and  in  the  hands  of  fiscal  offi- 
cers. 

The  necessity  of  having  more  than  a  single  instrument,  may 
be  obviated  by  adapting  moveable  weights  to  the  same  hydro- 
meter, in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  removed,  or  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

For  these  reasons  the  hydrometers  in  more  frequent  use,  are 
made  of  metallic  substances,  and  have  metallic  weights. 

Dicas'  hydrometer,  which  is  prescribed  by  law  in  the  customs 
of  the  United  States,  has  36  moveable  weights,  and  the  stem  has 
10  divisions :  the  weights  are  so  adjusted  that  in  a  given  liquid, 
if  the  hydrometer  sink  with  one  of  the  weights  to  the  0  on  the 
stem,  the  next  weight  shall  sink  it  10^.  Hence  the  divisions 
amount  to  360.     This  instrument  is  extremely  delicate,  and  well 
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suited  for  nice  investigations,  but  is  too  complex  and  trouble- 
some in  its  use  for  ordinary  purposes. 

A  hydrometer  upon  similar  principles,  but  of  greater  simpli- 
city, has  also  been  constructed  in  Boston. 

A  still  more  simple  instrument  has  been  introduced  by  South- 
worth,  of  New- York.  The  material  is  also  silver,  and  there  is 
but  one  moveable  weight..  All  these  instruments  measure  spe- 
cific gravities  from  that  of  pure  water,  or  1,  to  that  of  alcohol  or 
0.825. 

Silver  is  objectionable  as  a  material  for  hydrometers,  unless  it 
be  gilt,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  tarnish,  and  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  it,  which  will  wear  away  the  metal,  and  alter  the  in- 
dications of  the  instrument. 

345.  The  hydrometer  may  be  used  for  determiningthe  weights 
and  specific  gravities  of  solids.  For  this  purpose  the  instrument 
is  made  so  much  lighter  than  water,  as  to  require  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  weight  to  sink  it  to  a  mark  on  the  middle  of  its 
stem.  This  weight  being  known,  in  some  conventional  unit  or 
standard,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  a  cup  prepared 

for  the  purpose  at  the  top  of  tjie  instrument;  weights 
arc  added  until  the  hydrometer  sink  to  the  mark  at 
which  it  before  stood  ;  the  joint  weight  of  the  body, 
and  the  additional  weights,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as 
that  which  was  found  by  experiment  to  bring  the  in- 
strument to  this  position.  It  only  remains  to  subtract 
the  weight  added  when  the  body  is  placed  in  the  cup, 
from  that  which  when  used  alone  sinks  it  to  the  proper 
level ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  required. 

If  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  bo- 
dy is  next  placed  in  a  second  cup,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  top  of  the  weight  that  steadies  the  instru- 
ment, where  it  is  of  course  immersed  in  the  water. 
Its  loss  of  weight  will  be  apparent  by  a  rise  in  the 
stem  of"  the  instrument ;  fresh  weights  are  added  to 
bring  it  again  down  to  the  original  mark,  and  these  are 
the  measure  of  this  loss. 

Such  is  the  hydrometer  of  Nicholson,  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  may  be  understood  from  the  inspection  of  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

An  instrument  for  weighing,  founded  upon  similar  principles, 
but  far  superior  in  accuracy,  has  recently  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Hassler,  to  be  employed  in  the  rectification  of  the  weights 
and  measures  used  in  the  customs  of  the  United  States.     A  hoi- 
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low  balb  of  gUflSy  of  the  figure  of  a  flask,  is  placed  in  a  vase  that 
19  set  upon  a  bracket;  three  steel  rods  are  sealed  to  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  and  bear  a  metallic  plate,  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  three  horizontal  arms  that  project  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
vase ;  from  these  arms  three  rods  proceed  downwards,  two  of 
which  embrace  the  bracket,  and^  the  third  descends  in  front  of 
it ;  these  rods  bear  a  shelf  or  scale  on  which  weights  and  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  are  placed.  By  the  use  of  the  bracket, 
the  position  of  the  weight  is  thus  brought  beneath  the  vase, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  apparatus  is  rendered  stable,  while  in 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  equilibrium  is  tottering.  The  opera- 
tion of  weighing  may,  therefore,  be  performed  with  greater  ease. 
The  size  of  the  instrument  is  also  much  greater  than  is  ever  given 
to  Nicholson's ;  and  as  the  whole  exposed  to  the  liquid  is  of  glass, 
except  the  rods,  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  by  which 
liquid  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  to  bear  heavy  weights,  is  in- 
creased more  than  thirteeivfold. 

346.  The  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  is  one  of  their  most  im« 
portant  distinctive  characters,  and  must  hence  be  included  among 
the  properties  by  which  they  are  described  and  defined.  By 
means  of  it,  we  may  frequently  determine  the  nature  of  bodies, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other  means  ;  and  in  all  cases  it 
is  an  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  class  to  which  substances  hitherto 
unexamined  are  to  be  referred.  We  therefore  use  the  method  of 
specific  gravities  in  many  branches  of  physical  science,  in  several 
of  the  arts  ;  and  although  in  commerce  it  is  as  yet  applied  to  but 
few  purposes,  its  use  is  capable  of  much  farther  extension. 

The  seven  ancient  metals,  which  are  still  in  most  frequent  use, 
have  such  marked  difierences  in  density,  that  they  may  frequently 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  specific  gravities ;  and 
if  alloyed  or  adulterated,  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  compounds  will,  in  many  cases,  detect  the  mixture. 

Thus  in  gold,  whether  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  or  of  coin,  great 
specific  gravity  is  often  a  test  of  its  value.  Until  recently  it  was 
a  sure  one  ;  for  gold,  before  the  discovery  of  platinum,  was  the 
densest  of  all  known  substances,  and  any  admixture  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity.  Recently  an  alloy  of 
platinum  has  been  discovered,  that  possesses  many  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  gold.  Platinum  being  the  densest  of  substances, 
we  now  know  that  even  the  appropriate  density  of  alloys  of  gold 
may  be  given  by  it,  to  the  alloys  of  which  the  former  metal  forms 
a  part.  These,  however,  want  the  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold,  and  when  they  have  the  saVne  colour,  have  less  density  than 
its  alloys.  Among  the  other  ancient  metals,  tin  is  the  least  dense, 
and  hence  when  impure,  its  specific  gravity  is  increased. 
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Th«  adulteratioos  of  drugs,  and  pharmaceutieal  preparatiooa, 
■aay  be  frequeniiy  detected  by  the  change  of  specific  gravity  they 
produce*  Acids,  in  particular,  can  have  ibeir  purity  tested  in  al- 
most all  cases. 

In  the  operations  of  practical  chemistry,  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions,  the  proper  state  of  concentration  suited  for  crystallization, 
for  fermentation,  and  distillation,  are  known  by  the  use  of  the 
hydrometer.  This  instrument  is  therefore  of  yalue  in  the  arts  of 
brewing,  distilling,  sugar  refining,  as  well  as  in  the  processes  that 
asre  strictly  chemical. 

The  value  and  character  of  metallic  ores,  may  also  be  In  many 
cases  inferred  from  their  specific  gravity ;  and  in  general  it  forms  a 
marked  distinction  of  minerals,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
classed,  and  their  constituent  parts  inferred. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  purposes  to  which  the 
method  of.  specific  gravities,  is  applicable. 

347.  When  two  substances,  whose  specific  gravities  are  known, 
are  mixed  mechanically,  it  might  at  first  sight  be  inferred  that  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  compound,  would  be  rea« 
dily  inferred  from  rts  specific  gravity.  This  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  investigation  : 

Let  w  and  w'  be  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  ; 
g  and  g'  their  respective  specific  gravities ; 
G  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound. 

The  weight  of  the  compound  is  w+w'.    The  weight  of  its  vol- 
ume of  water  (364)  is 

The  respective  weights  in  water,  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  com- 
ponents, are 

''^^i=:^(«'+«')  5  369) 

These  formulae  arc,  however,  of  little  or  no  value  in  practice ; 


hence 


whence  we  obtain 


and 
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for  when  two  bodies  are  mixedi  their  joint  volume  is  rarely  or 
never  the  same  as  the  sum  of  their  respective  vokimes.  Id  gene- 
ral, the  joint  volume  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  separate  -volumes. 
This  diminution  of  volume,  that  occurs  in  most  cases  of  mixture, 
is  called  Concentration.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  con- 
centration that  has  been  noted,  is  that  stated  by  professor  Robin- 
son, who  says,  that  when  40  pts.  of  platinum  are  alloyed  with  5 
pts.  of  iron,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  is  kwt  39.  This  alloy,  then,  of 
the  densest  simple  substance  with  one  of  little  more  than  a  third 
of  its  density,  gives  a  compound  even  more  dense  than  the  first  In 
the  case  of  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  that  form  the  spi- 
ritaous  liquors  of  commerce,  the  concentration  produces  marked 
effects,  and  must  be  takeu  into  account  in  all  the  estimates  of  their 
value  that  are  drawn  from  their  specific  gravities.  The  densities 
of  such  mixtures  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  experi^ 
meats  by  Gilpin,  the  resists  of  a  part  of  which  are  comprised  in 
th^  following 

TABLE 

Oflh%  damiuM  ofmixturtM  of  alcohol  and  waitrt  at  the  temperature  of 

60O  of  Fahrenheit. 


Pts.  op 
Water. 

Pts.  of 
Alcohol. 

Srmcivic  GriiAV 

10 

0 

1.00000 

10 

1 

0.98654 

10 

2 

0.97771 

10 

3 

0i»7074 

10 

4 

0.96437 

10 

5 

0.95804 

10 

6 

0.95181 

10 

7 

0.94679 

10 

8 

0.94018 

10 

9 

0.93493 

10 

10 

0.93002 

9 

10 

0.92449 

8 

10 

0.91933 

7 

10 

0.91287 

6 

10 

0.90549 

5 

10 

0.89707 

4 

10 

0.88720 

8 

10 

0.87669 

2 

10 

0.88208 

1 

10 

0.84568 

0 

10 

0.82500 
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We  have  not  reduced  this  table  to  the  standard  of  the  maximum 
dcDsitj  of  water ;  for  the  habitual  custom,  not  only  in  England,  but 
ID  France,  where  the  spirits  of  commerce  are  concerned,  is  to  re- 
duce the  densities  at  the  observed  temperatures,  to  that  of  60^. 
Upon  this  principle  the  hydrometer  or  alcoometer,  planned  by 
Gay  Lussac,  and  used  in  the  French  excise,  is  graduated. 

In  ascertaining  the  values  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  collection  of  duties  in  the  United  Slates,  four  diiTerent 
stages  of  proof  are  established  by  law ;  each  of  these  pays  a  specific 
duty.  The  spirit  that  lies  between  any  two  of  these  in  density, 
is  counted  as  belonging  to  the  lower  proof.  This  method  is  un- 
fair in  practice,  and  has  been  made  the  source  of  actual,  if  not  of 
technical  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  The  true  and  equitable 
principle  is  that  adopted  by  the  French  government ;  by  this 
the  duty  is  estimated  upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0.825,  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  that  is  contained  in 
the  mixture.  * 

348.  One  other  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquors  remains  to  be  mentioned.  A  number  of  bubbles  may 
be  blown  from  a  glass  tube,  having  different  densities.  Their 
specific  gravities,  having  been  determined  by  experiment,  in  li- 
quids of  known  densities,  are  marked  upon  them. 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  determined,  they 
are  thrown  into  it,  until  one  is  found  that  remains  quiescent  in 
any  part  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  bubble,  that  of  the  liquid  is  identical. 

349.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  specific  gravities  compiled  from  the 
most  accurate  authorities. 

TABLE 


Ofih»  tpecijic  graoities  of  bodies,  in  U 

density 

'Rolled, 

rms  of  uaiert  ai  iU  maximwn  of 

22.6667 

Platinum.  J  S^',,^/        ; 

21.0396 
20.3356 

t  Purified, 

19.4981 

^           , ,    (  Hanunered, 
Pure  gold,  {cast,           .        , 

19.3600 
19.2562 

Gold  22  carats  fine  cast. 

17.4846 

do    20,      do       "    cast. 

15.7076 

Tungsten, 

17.6000 

Mercury,        .        .        .        . 

13.5967 

Lead,              .         .         .         . 

11.3512 

Pallacfium 

11.3000 

Rhodium,        .       ^        .        . 

11.0000 
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Silver  cast, 

■                 •                 • 

10.4743 

Bismuth* 

9.8220 

Copper,           .         .         .         , 

■         1 

8.7880 

Molybdenum, 

8.6110 

Arsenic, 

8.3080, 

Nickel, 

8.2790 

Uranium, 

8.1000 

Soft  Steel,     {SST''"''^' 

7.8397 
7.8324 

Hard  Steel,  {  ^'^^^''''^] 

7.8173 
7.8156 

Cobalt, 

7.8119 

Bar  Iron, 

7.7878 

Tin, 

7.2907 

Cast  Iron, 

7.2083 

Zinc, 

6.8604 

Antimony, 

•                 •                 1 

6.7120 

Tellurium, 

6.1160 

Chromium, 

5.9000 

Iodine, 

4.9480 

Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

4.4300 

Zircon, 

4.4157 

Ruby  and  Sapphire,  (oriental) 

4.2830 

Diamond,  from 

3.5307 

to             .     >  . 

3.5007 

Flint  Glass,              .       '. 

3.3290 

Fluor  Spar, 

3.1908 

Tourmaline, 

3.1552 

Native  Sulphur, 

2.0329 

Sodium,          .         .         .         . 

0.9726 

Potassium,      .         .         .         . 

0.8651 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

1.8408 

Nitric  Acid,    . 

1.5500 

Water  from  the  Dead  Sea, 

1.2402 

Nitric  Acid, 

1.2176 

Sea  Water, 

1.2062 

Milk, 

1.0300 

DistUled  Water, 

1.0000 

Bourdeaux  Wine,     . 

0.9938 

Burgundy  Wine, 

0.9214 

Olive  OU, 

0.9152 

Muriatic  Ether, 

0.8740 

Spirits  of  Turpentine, 

Naptha,          .         .         •         . 

0.8697 

0.8476 

Standard  Alcohol  of  Gilpin, 

0.8250 

Alcohol  perfectly  pure. 

0.7920 

Sulphuric  Ethc 

5r,      . 

0.7156 
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-950.  If  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water  be  known,  the 
Hydrostatic  balance  may  be  applied  when  geometric  methods  fail, 
to  determine  the  volume  or  cubic  contents  of  bodies.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  must  be  weighed  in  air,  and  in  water,  and  as  their 
loss  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  their  volume  of  water,  their  cubic 
contents  may  be  calculated. 

Their  volume  B  in  cubic  inches^  when  the  weiirhta  are  taken 
in  troy  grs..  wUl  be  ' 

® =252:458  •  ^^^"^ 

Their  volume  in  cubic  feet,  when  the  weights  are  taken  in  avoirdu- 
pois ounces  will  be 

B=--I^ .  (372) 

1000  ^       ' 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  known,  we  may  calcu- 
late its  volume  when  its  weight  is  given,  or  its  weight  when  its 
volume  is  given  upon  similar  principles.     ^ 

If  B  be  the  volume,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  body,  g  its  speci- 
fic gravity,  w  the  weight  of  the  cubic  unit  of  water  in  the  unit  of 
measure,  we  have 

W=Bgto ,  (373) 

and 

B=^—  .  (874) 


I    • 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ov  THK  NaTCRB  AlfD  CHARACTERS  OF  ElASTIC  FlUIDS,  AND  OF  THR 

Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. 

351.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  material  existence  of 
the  air  that  composes  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth,  and  which  is 
not  at  first  as  obvious  to  our  senses  as  that  of  solids  and  liquids^, 
in  various  ways : 

(I.)  We  observe  it  moving  in  currents  of  wind,  capable  ^ 
producing  powerful  mechanical  effects  ;  « ,. . 

(2.)  We  find  it  resisting  the  entrance  of  other  substances  into 
the  space  it  occupies,  thus :  when  a  glass  jar  is  inverted  and  press- 
ed into  a  mass  of  water,  the  water  enters  it  at  first  to  but  a  small 
distance;  and  whatever  be  the  depth  to  which  it  is  forced  down, 
the  air  will  still  occupy  a  part  of  the  jar ; 

(3.)  We  may  weigh  it,  and  thus  show  that,  like  other  mate- 
rial substances,  it  is  affected  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

The  fluid  nature  of  air  may  be  shown  by  the  freedom  with 
which  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  move  in  it ;  and  by  its 
exerting  pressures  in  all  'directions,  and  therefore  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards:  thus,  if  a  glass  vessel  be  filled  with  water, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  be  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  pro- 
jecting over  the  edges  of  the  vessel ;  the  vessel  may  be  carefully 
inverted  without  spillin<;  the  water;  and  the  liquid  will  after- 
wards remain  in  the  vessel,  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air. 

The  experiment  -(2)  may  be  extended  to  show  another  es- 
sential property  of  air,  namely,  its  elasticity ;  for,  as  the  ves- 
sel descends  in  the  mass  of  water,  the  water  rises,  although,  as 
has  been  stated,  it  never  wholly  fills  it.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  air,  is  therefore  lessened  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  ;  if  the 
vessel  be  permitted  to  rise,  the  water  descends,  until  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  reach  the  surface,  when  the  air  again  occupies  the 
same  space  it  did  at  first.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  o(  having  its 
bulk  diminished  by  pressure,  and  of  restoring  itself  to  its  origi- 
nal volume  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  or  is  elastic. 

352.  This  elasticity  is  considered  as  permanent,  for,  no  mere 
change  of  temperature,  or  in  its  relations  to  latent  heat,  will  con- 
vert atmospheric  air  into  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  It  is  indeed  said 
that  intense  pressure  will  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  state,  and  we  know 
that  its  chemical  constituents  do,  when  in  combination,  become 
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both  liquid  and  solid.  Still  the  diflference  in  this  respect,  is  so  mark- 
ed between  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  and  another  class  of  elastic 
fluids,  that  we  are  not  warranted,  in  treating  of  its  mechanics,  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  permanence  of  its  elasticity,  as  one  of  its 
principal  characteristic  properties. 

The  researches  of  chemistry  have  shown  us  that  the  air  of  our 
atmosphere  is  not  homogeneous  in  its  chemical  constitution,  but 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  ^several  fluids  of  the  same  mechanical  na- 
ture, difiering  in  their  chemical  properties.  So,  also,  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  fluids  permanently  elastic  in  character,  that  form  no 
perceptible  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  been  discovered  ;  to  the 
whole  of  these  we  give  the  common  epithet  of  Gas. 

A  gas,  then,  is  a  material  substance,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
fluids,  gravitating  or  possessed  of  weight,  and  permanently  elas- 
tic. 

353.  When  water  is  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  an  elastic  fluid  is 
generated  ;  this  finally  acquires  such  expansive  force  as  to  break 
the  vessel  :  if  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  an  open  neck,  the 
space,  not  occupied  by  water,  will  appear  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless ;  but  a  cloud  will  appear  to  issue  from  the  neck. 
This  cloud,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  water 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  we  infer  that  the  space  within 
the  vessel  is  filled  with  an  elastic  flu^.  To  render  this  more  evi- 
dent, adapt  a  syringe  to  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  containing  a  pis- 
ton fitted  air  tight,  and  depiessed  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe; 
when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  piston  will  begin  to  rise,  and 
will  speedily  reach  the  top  of  the  syringe  ;  if  cold  water  be  now 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  sj^ringe,  the  piston  will  be  caused  sud- 
denly to  descend  ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  the  elastic  fluid,  that 
had  been  generated  is  now  condensed.  The  visible  cloud  that  is- 
sues from  a  vessel,  was  formerly  called  vapour  or  steam  ;  we  now 
apply  those  terms  to  the  invisible  elastic  fluid  ;  and  we  distin- 
guish it  from  gases,  as  being  condensible  by  physicial  means, 
which  they  are  not. 

Numerous  experiments  show,  that  water  is  not  the  only  sub- 
stance, that  is,  when  heated,  converted  into  an  elastic  fluid  ;  few 
or  no  substances  indeed  exist,  that  do  not  become  volatile  at  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  temperature,  and  all  these  volatilized 
matters  are  condensed  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  name 
of  vapour  is  hence  applied  to  them  all. 

Vapour,  then,  is  a  material  substance,  existing  in  the  fluid  form, 
elastic,  but  not  permanently  so,  being  capable  of  condensation  by 
cold. 

We  therefore  subdivide  elastic  fluids  into  two  classes  :  Gases, 
or  pefmanently  elastic  fluids  ;  and  Vapours,  or  condensible  elas- 
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tic  fluids.  Physically  speaking,  the  line  that  separates  these  two 
classes,  is  not  distinctly  marked.  There  are  some  substances 
classed  as  gases,  that  are  condensible  with  no  great  difficulty ; 
thus  ammonia  becomes  liquid  at  very  low  temperatures ;  in- 
deed, few  or  none  of  the  gases  are  capable  of  retaining  their  elas* 
tic  form  under  intense  pressure ;  for  even  atmospheric  air  has, 
as  stated  by  Perkins,  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  vapours  that,  under  physical  or  me- 
chanical circumstances,  diSering  in  no  great  degree  from  those 
we  find  existing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  appear  perma- 
nently elastic  :  thus,  the  vapour  of  ether  is  formed  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  at  98°,  and  would,  in  a  climate  of  that  tem- 
perature, be  gaseous. 

The  elastic  force  with  which  gases  or  vapours  tend  to  expand 
themselves,  is  called  their  Tension. 

354.  The  tension  of  elastic  fluids  is  increased  by  heat,  and  di- 
minished by  cold  ;  thus,  under  a  given  pressure,  a  given  weight 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  in  general,  of  any  elastic  fluid,  is  found, 
when  heated,  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  This  may  be  simply 
shown^by  enclosing  a  portion  of  air  in  a  bladder,  and  exposing  it 
to  heat;  the  bladder  will  be  distended  and  Anally  burst.  If  the 
bladder  be  completely  filled,  and  then  cooled,  it  will  cease  to  be 
distended,  and  the  distention  may  be  restored  by  raising  it  again 
to  its  original  temperature. 

355.  The  mass  that  composes  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth 
being  a  fluid,  the  general  properties  of  that  class  of  bodies  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  it  will  tend,  from  the  freedom  of  motion 
among  its  particles,  to  distribute  itself  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  This. is  confirmed  by  experience,  for  we 
find  the  atmosphere  exerting  a  pressure,  that  taken  at  a  mean,  is 
constant  at  every  point  upon  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth. 

This  property  is  not  confined  to  the  mass,  but  is  inherent  in 
each  of  its  several  chemical  constituents.  We  learn  this  from 
the  researches  of  Dalton,  who  has  shown  conclusively  that  every 
difierent  elastic  fluid  tends  to  distribute  itself  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  form  a  separate  atmosphere  of 
itself.  This  tendency  is  exerted  precisely  as  if  no  other  elastic 
fluid  were  present ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  distribution 
takes  place,  is  afiected  by  the  fluid  resistance  of  the  other  elastic 
fluids:  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  in  the  present  physical 
state  of  our  planet,  the  several  elastic  fluids  that  make  up  our 
atmosphere,  are  constantly  tending  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that 
they  never  completely  attain.  This  discovery  of  Dalton,  we 
shall  find  of  great  value;  for  the  present,  we  shall  merely  state, 
that  it  has  fully  explained  the  fact,  observed  by  chemists,  but  not 
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to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  that  science  alone,  of 
the  constant  proportion  of  the  two  gases  that  compose  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  atmospheric  air. 

356.  The  fluid  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  exhibited 
by  Torricelli.  It  having  been  found  that  the  height  to  which 
water  rises  in  a  common  pump,  was  limited  ;  and  it  being  infer- 
red by  him  that  the  cause  was  mechanical,  he  saw  that  this, 
whatever  were  its  nature,  must  on  the  principle  of  §  326,  raise 
a  mass  of  denser  fluid  to  a  less  height.  He,  therefore,  inferred 
that  the  experiment  of  the  pump  might  be  performed  with  an  ap- 
paratus of  less  "size,  provided  he  used  mercury  instead  of  water. 
Taking,  therefore,  a  glass  tube  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  he 
adapted  a  piston  to  it,  and  plunged  the  end  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury. On  drawing  up  the  piston,  the  mercury  followed  until  it 
reached  the  ^height  of  SO  inches,  at  which  the  fluid  ceased  to 
rise  ;  on  drawing  up  the  piston  farther,  a  space  was  left  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Now  as  the  limit  to  which 
water  rises,  in  a  well 'Constructed  common  pump,  is  34  feet;  and 
as  this  height  is  to  30  inches  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respect- 
ive densities,  (See  Table  of  Specific  Gravities,  §  346),  the  pres* 
sures  of  these  two  columns  of  the  liquids  are  equal,  and  require 
an  equal  force  for  their  support,  if  the  force  be  not  identical. 
Torricelli  at  once,  and  as  was  considered  at  the  time,  with  great 
boldness,  inferred  that  the  forces  which  supported  the  water  in 
the  pump,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  were  identical,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  sought  in  the  fluid  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  then  unknown,  and  the  fact  of 
its  compressibility  not  understood,  the  boldness  of  his  inference 
staggered  even  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  cotempora- 
ries. 

Toricelli  also  planned  a  more  convenient  mode  of  performing 
his  experiment.  Taking  a  tube  of  the  same  length  as  before,  he 
closed  it  at  one  end,  and  filled  it  with  mercury ;  placing  the 
finger  upon  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  he  inverted  it  in  a  basin 
of  the  same  liquid;  on  removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  sub- 
sided from  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  until  it  reached  the  height 
of  about  30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin, 
at  which  it  remained  stationary. 

That  the  cause  which  supports  a  column  of  water,  is  identical 
with  that  which  sustains  the  column  of  mercury,  in  these  expe- 
riments, may  be  shown,  by  pouring  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  basin.  If  the  tube  be  now  raised  until  its 
open  end  be  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  but  remain  still  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will,  from  its  su- 
perior weight,  fall  through  the  water  beneath  it ;  the  water  will 
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eater  the  tube  to  supply  its  placci  but  so  far  from  ceasing  to  rise 
at  a  height  of  30  inches,  rushes  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  would 
fill  it,  even  were  its  length  as  great  as  34  feet. 

Pascal,  who  did  not  at  first  admit  the  conclusions  of  Torn  colli, 
planned  an  experiment  which  furnished  complete  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  views  of  that  philosopher.  It  has  been  shown, 
\  316,  that  that' the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  upon  a  given  base,  is  a 
function  of  the  depth.  If  then  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  obvious  that  on  car- 
rying the  Torricellian  apparatus  to  a  greater  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  must  diminish,  and  the  column  of 
mercury  that  it  will  support  will  be  lessened  in  height.  This  ex- 
periment being  performed  at  the  base,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Puy  de  Dome^  in  Auvergne  in  France,  gave  this  anti- 
cipated result;  a  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury being  found  amounting  to  about  3  inches,  for  a  change  o^ 
level  of  3600  feet. 

357.  The  apparatus  of  Torricelli,  then,  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively the  existence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  also  enables  us 
to  measure  its  amount.  For  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, with  which  that  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  in  equilibrio,  is, 
§  331,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid  whose  height  is 
30  inches.  Upon  a  square  inch,  the  bulk  of  this  prism  is  30 
cubic  inches ;  and  this  quantity  of  mercury  has  a  weight  that  dif- 
fers but  little  from  15  lbs.  The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
presses,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  force  equivalent  to  15  lbs. 
upon  each  square  inch  of  surface.  This  quantity  of  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  constitutes  that  unit  in  which  the  pressures  and  ten- 
sions of  elastic  fluids  are  measured,  and  which  is  called  an  Atmos- 
phere. 

Were  atmospheric  air  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  throughout, 
its  height  above  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth  might  be  calculated 
from  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  for  if  we  call  the  density  of 
water  1000,  that  of  mercury  is  13600 ;  and  that  of  air  at  a  mean, 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  usually  estimated  at  1}  ;  th6  mean  height 
of  the  column  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  the  same 
level,  is  thirty  inches,  or  2^  feet.  Calculated  from  these  data,  the 
height  of  an  atmosphere  of  uniform  density  is  27600  feet. 

The  Torricellian  apparatus,  with  additions  and  under  modifi- 
cations that  will  be  hereafter  described,  goes  at  present  by  the 
name  of  the  Barometer. 

S5B.  The  common  pump,  to  an  observation  on  the  action  of 
which  the  Torricellian  experiment  was  due,  is  an  apparatus  whose 
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form  and  mode  of  action  may  be  understood  from  the  annexed 
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/A. 


■iL 


yi 
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figure.  AA'y  is  a  pipe  of  any  convenient  length, 
less  than  the  limit  to  which  water  may  be  raised  by 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  BB',  a  barrel  generally  of 
greater  diameter  than  the  pipe ;  c,  a  valve  open- 
ing upwards,  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe  and  barrel ; 
I^^  £/,  a  piston,  moveable  by  means  of  the  rod  e  ;  in 

i^J  this   piston  there   is  also  a  valve   opening   up- 

wards. When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the 
barrel  between  the  two  valves  is  expanded,  and 
its  tension  diminished ;  the  air  in  the  barrel,  there- 
fore, opens  the  valve  c,  and  the  whole  mass  of  air 
tends  to  become  less  dense ;  but  as  this  pipe  com- 
municates with  water  in  a  basin,  that  is  pressed  at 
its  surface  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  this  pres- 
sure causes  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube,  until  the 
tension  of  this  confined  air  becomes  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  On  depressing  the 
piston  dj  the  valve  in  it  opens,  and  air  passes  upwards  from  the 
barrel  as  the  former  descends  ;  but  the  valve  c[is  closed  by  the 
downward  pressure,  and  the  volume  of  water  that  has  entered  the 
pipe, remains.  On  again  raising  the  piston,  the  same  action  takes 
place  as  at  first,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  water  enters  the 
pipe  :  a  second  depression  of  the  piston  causes  the  same  effects  as 
the  first.  Thus  a  column  of  water  will  be  raised  by  the  alter- 
nating motion  of  the  piston,  until  that  fluid  reaches  the  piston  in 
its  lower  position.  On  raising  the  piston  when  the  water  has 
reached  it,  that  fluid  will  be  compelled  to  follow  it  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  ;  when  the  piston  is  again  depressed,  the 
water  flows  through  the  valve  situated  in  it ;  and  on  its  being 
again  raised,  the  water  will  be  lided  upon  its  surface  until  it 
reaches  and  flows  out  of  the  spout  F. 

Although  in  theory  the  limit  of  the  height  to  which  water  may 
be  raised  by  the  common  pump,  measured  from  the  surface  in 
the  basin  beneath,  to  the  highest  position  of  the  moveable  piston, 
is  34  feet ;  it  is  not  found  practicable,  with  pumps  of  ordinary 
structure,  to  raise  that  liquid  more  than  about  28  feet.  This  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  apparatus  abso- 
lutely air-tight. 

Liquids  are  supported  in  a  syphon,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  they  are  raised  in  the  common  pump.  If  a  bent  tube  be  filled 
with  a  liquid,  and  inverted,  without  permitting  the  liquid  to 
escape,  and  one  of  its  branches  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  the  same  liquid,  so  much  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  as 
is  above  the  level  plane,  of  which  the  surface  of  that  in  the  vessel 
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forms  a  portioD,  will  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  aud  the  columns,  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube,  lying 
above  this  level,  exactly  balance  each  other ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  column,  in  the  branch  that  is  not  immersed,  will  cause  the 
column  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  preponderate  and  descend  ;  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  cause  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid 
to  rise  in  the  opposite  branch  to  supply  its  place,  and  thus  a  con- 
tinual stream  will  flow  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  until  the 
level  of  the  liquid  iii  the  vessel  descends  as  low  as  the  orifice  on 
the  brtnch  of  the  tube  that  is  not  immersed. 

The  apparatus  called  the  Syphon,  is  a  bent  tube,  and  has  usu- 
ally branches  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  of  which  is  immersed 
in  the  vessel.  Hence  the  flow  of  liquid  will  continue  until  its 
level  descends  as  low  as  the  opening  in  the  immersed  branch  ; 
the  air  will  then  enter  the  syphon,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
will  be  discharged  from  it. 

Instead  of  filling  the  syphon,  and  inverting  it,  the  air  may  be 
extracted  by  a  pump,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  the  mouth 
is,  in  the  latter  case,  applied  to  a  pipe  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  end  of  the  syphon  that  is  not  immersed,  closed  by  the 
finger,  or  by  a  stopcock.  The  apparatus,  in  this  form,  is  called 
a  Crane,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  decanting  liquids.  The 
flow  of  liquid  from  a  syphon,  will  have  a  retarded  velocity,  pro« 
vided  the  vessel  be  permitted  to  empty  itself.  But  if  it  be  kept 
full,  by  any  appropriate  means,  the  velocity  remains  constant. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
Of  the  Air  Pump. 

359.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  may  be  beat  ioyea- 
tigated  experimentally,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  called  the  Air 
Pump. 

If  an  instrument  similar  in  construction  to  a  common  pump,  but 
of  more  accurate  workmanship,  be  adapted  to  a  tight  veasel,  the 
action,  which  in  the  common  pump  diminishes  the  tensioQ  of  the 
air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  water  to  be  forced  up  by  the  pre- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  now  act  merely  to  rarefy  tl^  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the 
vessel  expands  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  opens  the  lower 
valve,  and  fills  the  whole  space  beneath  the  piston  with  air  of  an 
uniform  tension,  but  of  diminished  density.  When  the  pistou  is 
depressed,  the  air  contained  between  it,  and  the  lower  valve,  .is 
compressed  until  it  reach  the  same  density  as  the  external  atmos* 
pbere  ;  it  then  opens  the  upper  valve  and  passes  out.  On  raising 
the  piston  again,  a  farther  rarefaction  takes  place ;  and  thus,  at 
eaeh  alternate  motion  of  the  piston  a  new  expansion  takes  place, 
and  a  portion  of  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  vessel,  passes 
out. 

We  call  the  space  within  the  receiver,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  extracted,  the  Vacuum  of  the  Air  Pump.  This  is  less  per- 
fect than  that  at  the  top  of  the  barometer,  which  is  called  the  Tor- 
ricellian Vacuum. 

The  first  air  pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  of  the  city 
of  Magdeburg,  and  had  the  form  we  have  used  for  our  illustration. 
The  joint  between  the  pump  and  the  close  vessel,  was  rendered 
air  tight  by  a  collar  of  leather,  moistened  with  water.  We  now 
use  in  the  several  joints  of  the  pump,  leather  dipped  in  a  liquid 
oleaginous  matter. 

The  air  pump  has  received  many  modifications  in  form,  and 
improvements  in  structure,  since  the  time  of  its  invention,  of 
which  the  following  are  among  the  most  important 

A  close  vessel  is  ill  suited  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  sub- 
stances, or  apparatus  for  experiment,  into  the  vacuum  of  the  air 
pump ;  but  if  an  open  receiver  be  taken,  and  placed  upon  a  plate, 
with  an  orifice  in  the  middle  of  which  the  pump  communicates 
by  a  pipe ;  when  the  pump  is  set  in  action,  it  will  tend  to  rarefy 
the  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will 
fix  the  latter  to  the  plate  of  the  pump.     The  receiver  will  then. 
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if  the  joints  between  it  and  the  plate  be  airtight,  be  to  all  intents 
and  puposes  a  close  vessel.  To  render  this  joint  air  tight,  the 
plate  was  at  first  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  leather.  It  was 
however  found,  that  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  from  the  leather, 
lessened  the  extent  of  rarefaction,  by  continually  supplying  a  fresh 
elastic  fluid.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  plate  of  the  pump  (usu- 
ally made  of  brass)  has  been  ground;  the  rim  of  the  receiver  is 
also  ground,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plate.  In  this  way  the 
joint  will  frequently  be  air  tight,  without  any  other  precaution, 
out  more  generally  it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  rim  of  the  receiver 
with  a  little  oil. 

As  oil  is  acted  upon  by  brass,  and  corrodes  it,  glass  plates  have 
been  substituted  for  brass,  and  are  ground  in  the  same  manner. 

The  working  of  the  piston  of  the  pump,  is  opposed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  another  pump  barrel  has  been  add- 
ed, and  the  two  pistons  made  to  act  alternately,  the  one  rising 
as  the  other  falls.  By  this  method,  the  pressures  on  the  pistons 
are  made  to  oppose  each  other.  To  work  the  pistons  with  greater 
faciUty,  their  rods  are  cut  into  teeth,  forming  racks  :  between 
these,  and  interlocking  with  both,  is  placed  a  pinion,  or  toothed 
wheel.  The  latter  is  turned  by  a  winch,  and  sometimes  by  a 
double  handle. 

The  resistanee  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  in  a  great  degree  re- 
moved, by  making  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  air  tight ;  the  piston 
rod  must,  in  this  case,  work  through  a  collar  of  leathers  ;  a  late- 
ral spout  is  therefore  placed  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  this 
contains  a  third  valve,  opening  upwards.  A  pump  of  this  struc- 
ture works  with  greater  ease,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver 
increases,  while  in  those  with  open  barrels,  the  resistance  aug- 
ments with  the  exhaustion. 

In  the  earlier  pumps,  both  the  valves  were  opened  by  the  elas- 
tioity  of  the  air ;  and  thus  a  limit  to  the  exhaustion  was  attained, 
in  the  resistance  of  the  valve  to  an  effort  to  open  it.  In  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  pump  in  exhaustion,  the  lower  valve  is 
now  made  to  open  by  the  rise  of  the  piston,  and  is  shut  by  its  de- 
scent. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  represented  on  the  succeeding  page, 
being  a  section  of|the  air  pump  of  Demoutier. 

P  P*  is  the  piston  in  which  is  seen  the  upper  valve  s ;  the  lower 
valve  is  represented  at  c;  it  has  a  conical  form,  and  is  attached  to 
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«  rod  c/,  that  passeB- through  the  piston,  and  its  leather  paekiog, 
with  so  much  frictioo  aa  to  be  air  light.  As  soon  as  the  pisloa 
begins  to  rise,  the  rod  cl  will,  in  consequence  of  the  friction, 
move  with  the  piston,  and  the  valve  c opens;  but  the  rod  moves 
through  no  more  space  than  is  just  necessary  to  open  the  valre, 
being  checked  hy  a  shoulder  at  r,  that  strikes  against  a  plate  that 
forms  a  lid  to  the  barrel  of  the  pump. 

The  valves  of  the  pumps  that  first  succeeded  that  of  Guerick^, 
were  made  of  sirips  of  bladder,  or  of  oiled  silk  :  in  the  pump  just 
represented,  the  upper  valve  is  of  steel,  resting  on  an  oiled  leather 
seat;  the  lower  valceisa  leather  conic  fnistum,  applying  itself  to 
a  hollow  frustum  formed  in  a  steel  plate.  In  the  best  English 
pumps,  the  valves  and  seats  are  both  of  metal,  and  the  form  that 
of  a  conic  frustum. 

We  have  stated  that  oil  and  brass  mutuslly  act  upon  each  other; 
henee,  the  barrels  and  pistons  that  were  originally  made  of  brass, 
and  rendered  air  tight,  by  packing  of  leather  soaked  in  oil,  were 
rapidly  worn.  Toremedy  this  defect,  the  pistons  are  now  made 
of  steel,  which  is  efiectually  preserved  from  rust  by  the  oil  used 
in  the  packing,  and  the  barrels  of  the  best  pumps  are  made  of 
glass. 

360.  The  power  of  air  pumps,  to  exhaust  the  receivers,  placed 
upon  their  plates,  is  measured  by  means  of  instruments  called 
Gauges.     These  are  of  several  kinds. 

(I).  The  Barometer  Gauge. — This  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about 
30  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends ;  it  is  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical posLlion  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  pump  ;  the  lower  end 
is  plunged  in  a  basin  of  mercury  ;  the  upper  is  cemented  air  tight 
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to  a  pipe  that  leads  to  the  opeoiog  in  the  plate  of  the  pump,  by 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  receiver ;  or  it  may  communicate 
in  some  other  manner  with  the  valves  of  the  pump.  As  the  air 
in  the  receiver  is  exhausted,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmos* 
phere»  forcis  the  mercury  in  the  basin  to  rise  in  the  glass  tube. 
The  difference  between  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  is  thus 
raised,  and  that  at  which  it  is  supported  at  the  same  time  in  the 
sealed  Torricellian  tube,  or  Barometer,  is  obviously  a  measure  of 
tension  of  the  air  yet  remaining  in  the  receiver.  We  shall  here- 
after see  that  this  tension  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  air  that  remains. 

(8).  A  tube  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
filled  with  mercury,  is  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid. 
The  mercury  is  of  course  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  continues  to  fill  the  tube.  This  apparatus  is  placed 
beneath  a  receiver,  communicating  with  the  valves  of  the  pump. 
During  the  first  stages  of  the  exhaustion,  the  mercury  still  remains 
supported,  but  so  soon  as  the  tension  of  the  contained  air  becomes 
less  than  is  sufficient  to  support  such  a  column  of  mercury,  that 
liquid  begins  to  fall  in  the  tube ;  the  height  at  which  it  stands 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin,  is  a  measure  of  the  tension 
of  the  remaining  air.  This  is  called  the  Short  Barometer  Gauge. 

(3).  The  Syphon  Gauge  acts  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
last;  but  instead  of  plunging  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin 
of  mercury,  it  is  bent  upwards ;  the  whole  is  therefore  composed 
of  two  parallel  branches,  one  open,  and  the  other  closed.  The 
latter  is  filled,  before  the  action  of  the  pump  begins,  with  mer- 
cury. 

These  two  gauges  are  placed  beneath  separate  receivers,  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  them  to  an  additional  part  of  the  pump,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  that  other  receivers 
are  placed  upon  the  principal  plate. 

(4).  The  Pear-Gauge  —  a  vessel  of  glass  of  the  shape  denoted 
by  its  name,  having  a  small  opening  at  the  larger  end,  is  sunk 
by  means  of  weights  into  a  basin  of  mercury,  with  its  opening 
downwards.  This  apparatus  being  placed  beneath  a  receiver,  and 
the  pump  set  in  action,  the  air  contained  in  the  pear-shaped  vessel 
will  expand,  and  make  its  way  through  the  mercury  :  thus,  the 
exhaustion  within  \\  will  correspond  with  that  effected  in  the 
receiver.  On  re-admitting  the  air  to  the  receiver,  the  pressure 
upon  the  mercury  in  the  basin  will  force  it  into  the  pear-shaped 
vessel,  until  the  portion  of  air  left  within  it  be  restored  to  about 
its  original  density.  Hence,  the  relation  between  the  part  of  the 
vessel  not  filled  by  the  mercury,  and  its  whole  capacity,  will  be  a 
measure  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  pump. 
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When  this  gtage  is  used  with  a  puinp»  to  whose  plate  the  re- 
ceiver is  adapted  07  means  of  a  sheet  of  leather  soaked  in  oil,  it 
will  exhibit  a  far  higher  degree  of  exhaustion  tkian  an  j  of  the  three 
preceding  gauges.  This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  elastic  va^ 
pour  of  the  oil,  which  affects  them,  cannot  enter  it.  This  obeer- 
▼ation  led  to  the  improvement  we  have  mentioned,  of  fitting  the 
receivers  to  the  plate  of  the  pump  by  grinding. 

361,  The  air  pump  affords  a  great  variety  ofproofs  of thepres- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  a  few  may  be  cited : 

(1).  In  the  manner  in  which  the  receiver  is  fixed  to  the  plate 
of  the  pump,  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  a  close  vessel ;  in  its  re- 
maining firmly  attached  to  the  plate  after  the  air  is  exhausted. 

(2).  The  hand  placed  upon  an  open  receiver,  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  firmly  fastened  to  it ;  and  the  pressure  which  was  before 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  imperceptible,  will 
become  painful. 

(3).  A  square  flask  of  glass,  screwed  to  the  opening  in  the 
plate  of  the  pump,  will  be  broken,  as  will  a  glass  plate,  ground 
to  fit  an  open  receiver. 

(4).  A  small  receiver,  suspended  by  means  of  a  rod  passing 
through  a  collar  of  leathers,  witbin  a  larger  receiver,  may  be  de- 
pressed by  means  of  the  rod,  till  it  rests  on  the  plate  of  the  pump. 
If  this  small  receiver  do  not  cover  the  orifice  by  which  the  plate 
communicates  with  the  valves,  the  re-admission  of  air  into  the 
larger  receiver,  fixes  the  smaller  to  the  plate  of  the  pump ;  nor  can 
it  be  removed  until  the  air  be  again  exhausted. 

(5).  Two  hemispheres  of  brass  ground  to  fit  each  other,  may 
be  affixed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump  by  means  of  a  pipe  proceeding 
from  one  of  them,  and  which  is  screwed  to  the  orifice.  If  the 
air  be  exhausted,  they  will  be  found  to  be  pressed  powerfully 
together.  If  there  be  a  stop-cock  on  the  pipe  of  communication, 
it  may  be  closed,  and  the  apparatus  detached  The  spheres  held 
together  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  then  separated 
by  means  of  weights ;  one  of  them  being  suspended,  and  the 
weights  attached  to  the  other.  The  quantity  of  weight  required  to 
separate  them,  will  be  a  measure  of  the  pressure  they  sustain  :  as 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  known  diameter  can  be  calculated,  this 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  the  atmosphere's  pressure  upon  each  unit 
of  square  measure.  It  is,  however,  affected  by  the  air  which 
remains  in  the  apparatus,  and  which  the  pump  cannot  wholly  ex- 
haust: it  is,  therefore,  inferior  in  accuracy  to  thetubeofTorricelli. 

Experiments  for  illustrating  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  the  air  pump,  may  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  but 
the  above  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
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362.  That  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the 
rise  of  fluids  in  pumps^  and  of  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment, may  also  he  shown  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  Thus, 
if  a  model  of  a  pump  be  passed  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  adapt- 
ed to  the  top  of  a  receiver,  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  effect, 
when  the  reservoir  in  which  it  is  plunged  is  not  pressed  by  air. 
So  if  a  barometer  be  in  like  manner  inserted  into  the  top  of  a  re- 
ceiver, the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  tube  as  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  the  receiver. 

363.  To  show  the  weight  of  air,  a  flask  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock is  weighed ;  it  is  then  screwed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump, 
and  the  air  exhausted ;  the  stopcock  being  closed,  it  may  be  re- 
moved without  admitting  air,  and  being  again  weighed,  it  will  be 
found  lighter  than  before.  To  obtain  the  exact  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  air,  demands  certain  precautions  which  will  be  hereafter 
stated. 

364.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  manifest  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  air-pump  itself  works;  it  may  also  be  exhibited  in  va* 
rious  other  manners,  thus : 

(1.)  If  a  bladder,  partially  inflated  with  air,  be  placed  under 
a  receiver,  and  the  air  withdrawn  from  the  latter,  the  bladder 
swells,  and  is  distended;  on  re-admitting  the  air  to  the  receiver, 
the  bladder  collapses  to  its  original  dimensions. 

(£.)  If  the  bladder,  when  partially  filled,  be  loaded  with 
weights,  and  placed  beneath  a  receiver,  the  contained  air  will,  in 
expanding  itself  as  the  receiver  is  exhausted,  lift  the  weights. 

(3.)  If  a  glass  mattrass  be  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid,  and  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  as  the 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  that  confined  in  the  mattrass 
by  the  liquid  will  expand,  and  escape  in  visible  bubbles  through 
the  fluid  mass.  On  re-admitting  the  air,  the  liquid  will  be  forced 
up  the  neck  of  the  mattrass,  and  into  the  bulb,  which  it  will,  if 
the  exhaustion  have  been  su£5cient,  nearly  fill.  On  a  second  ex* 
haustion,  the  air  will  expand,  as  will  be  manifested  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  liquid  confined  in  the  mattrass ;  and  the  latter  will  be 
forced  back  a  second  time  on  the  re-admission  of  air. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EdUiUBRiUM  OF  Permanently  Elastic  Fluids. 

365.  Although  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  cited  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  law  of  that  elasticity  ;  nor  do  they  point  out  what  re- 
lation the  force,  with  which  it  expands  itself,  oears  to  the  force 
by  which  it  is  compressed.  This  is  a  question  whose  importance 
demands  a  particular  investigation,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  experiments. 

(1.)  Take  a  glass  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  (one  nearly  of  a 
spherical  figure  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose),  and  pour  into  it 
a  small  portion  of  mercury ;  if  we  then  screw,  air-tight,  to  its 
neck  a  slender  tube  of  glass  open  at  both  ends,  of  the  length  of 
at  least  thirty  inches,  whose  lower  end  is  wholly  immersed  in  the 
mercury,  the  air  that  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  will  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere.     If 
this  apparatus  be  placed  beneath  a  tall  receiver,  upon  the  plate  of 
the  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted ;  the  pressure  on  the  air, 
confined  in  the  vessel,  will  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ten- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  diminished ;  the  elastic  force  of 
the  confined  air  will,  in  consequence,  cause  a  column  of  mercury 
to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  the  height  of  this  column  will  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  difierence  between  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  that  of  the  air  of  its  original  density  confined  in  the 
vessel.     If  the  pump  have  a  long  barometer  gauge  (No.  1  of 
§  357),  the  mercury  that  rises  in  it  furnishes  a  similar  measure  of 
the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere 
and  the  tension  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  receiver. 

The  relation  between  the  two  columns  of  mercury  furnishes  a 
direct  comparison  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  that  composes  the  part  on  which  that  pressure 
takes  place;  for  the  confined  air  has  obviously  been  enclosed  un- 
der that  very  pressure.  On  comparing  the  heights  of  these  two 
columns,  during  all  the  periods  of  the  exhaustion,  they  will  be 
found  to  all  appearance  exactly  equal,  the  mercury  rising  in  the 
two  tubes  j9artj9iw^u.  The  small  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
fined air,  growing  out  of  the  mercury  it  forces  out  of  the  vessel, 
is  insensible.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  elasticity  of  air, 
at  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
pressure. 
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{t.)  To  ezamine  the  e£Gect  of  increased  pressure^  we  take  a  cy- 
lindrical glass  tube  bent  into  two  branches ;  one  of  these  is  closedi 
and  the  other  open.  Mercury  is  then  poured  in  until  it  fill  the 
bend  of  the  tube ;  a  portion  of  the  air  that  would  be  thus  confined 
in  the  closed  branch  is  permitted  to  escape,  by  inclining  the  ap» 
paratusy  until  the  aaercary  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  branch* 
es  of  the  tube.  The  confined  air  has  then  no  other  pressure  to 
sustain  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  columns  of  mercury 
in  the  two  branches  coanterbalance  each  other.  The  air,  there«* 
fore,  that  is  confined,  has,  as  nay  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
experiment,  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  adjacent  stratum  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  increase  the  pressure,  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  open  branch  of  the  tube ;  the  confined  air  is  then 
affected  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  measured  from  the  level  at 
which  it  atands  in  the  close  branch  of  the  tnbe. 

Ia  this  experiment,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  closed 
braoch  of  the  tube  will  be  found  to  rise  as  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  column  io  the  open  branch  increases,  thus  marking  a  conden* 
sation  in  the  enclosed  air.  By  the  uniform  result  of  all  experi- 
■aentBy  aikei  employing  the  precautions  that  will  be  presently 
atatedy  it  is  found  tluit  the  space  occupied  by  the  eonfined  air,  is 
inversely  as  the  pressure  to  whicb  it  is  subjected. 

In  order  to  express  this  &ct,  let  B  be  the  original  volume  of 
the  aif  «  under  the  pressure,  p,  namely  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  B' 
a  vohnne  under  the  increased  pressure,  ]/ ; 

B'     p 

whence  we  obtain 

Bp 

(375) 


»'= 

P" 

and  for  tfie  volume  B^ 

under 

any  odier 

pressure  p'', 

B"= 

Bp 

-p"5 

dividing  by  B' 

we  obtain 

I 

B" 

_P' 

B'" 

-p"5 

whence 

B"r 

* 

p.  (3^«) 

By  which  we  may  calculate  the  relation  the  volumes  of  the  same 
of  air  uadea  any  givan  pseaaurea  whatsoever. 


The  precautiemr  to  which  we  have  referred,  grow  out  of  thef 
follbwiitg  circuuisteuces : 

46 
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(a)  Air  id  being  compressed  has  its  temperature  raised  ;  hence 
the  apparatus  must  be  permitted  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  before  the  observation  is  made. 

{b)  All  air  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  aqueous  va- 
pour,  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  affected  by  pres- 
sure in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  air,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  make  the  experiment  perfectly  satisfactory, 
the  tube  must  be  well  dried,  and  the  moisture  withdrawn  from 
the  air  it  containsi  by  exposing  the  latter  to  the  contact  of  hygro- 
metric  substances,  for  some  hours  before  the  experiment  is  made. 

The  space  being  found,  after  these  precautions  have  been  taken, 
to  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  in  the  case  of  the  condensation  of  air,  such  as  is  usually  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  density  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  pressure ;  and  to  this,  the  tension,  or  elastic  force,  is  equal. 

(3.)  It  remains  that  the  law  of  elasticity  should  be  determined 
for  air  of  diminished  density.  For  this  purpose,  take  the  Torri- 
cellian apparatus  and  fill  the  tube  partly  with  mercury ;  the  re- 
maining part  will  continue  to  contain  air.  On  placing  the  fin- 
ger upon  the  open  end,  and  inverting  the  tube,  the  air  will 
rise  through  it  to  the  close  end,  and  will,  so  long  as  the  finger  is 
tightly  pressed  on  the  opening,  occupy  the  same  space  it  did  at 
first  But  on  immersing  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin  of 
mercury,  the  confined  air  is  no  longer  compressed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  latter  must  also  support  the  co^ 
lumn  of  mercury.  The  confined  air  then,  being  less  compressed, 
expands  itself,  and  causes  the  mercury  to  descend  ;  and  it  finally 
eomes  to  rest  in  such  a  position  that  the  sum  of  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  mercury,  and  of  the  tension  of  the  confined  air,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  ascertain  the  law  fix>m  this  experiment,  let /be  the  tension 
of  the  air  after  its  eiqpansion ;  fi,  the  pressure  of  me  atmosphere ; 
6,  the  original  volume  of  the  air,  and  x ,  that  to  which  it  expands 
itself;  it  is  found  that 

whence  we  obtain 
•  X     p 

which  is  identical  with  the  formula  (375) ;  hence  the  law  is  the 
same,  in  the  case  of  rarefied  as  in  that  of  condensed  air. 

The  same  experiments  may  be  performed  with  dry  gases,  and 
the  results  are  found  the  same  as  when  they  are  performed  with 
atmospheric  air.    Hence,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  all  other 
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dry  gases,  at  constant  teroperaturesi  occupy  spaces  that  are  in- 
yersely  as  the  pressures  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  law 
was  originally  discovered  by  Mariotte,  and  goes  by  his  name.  It 
is  true  at  all  mean  and  usual  pressures^  but  ceases  to  be  so  at  cer- 
tain limits.  Were  it  absolutely  true,  the  smallest  possible  quan* 
tity  of  air  would,  on  the  pressure  being  wholly  removed,  occupy 
a  space  infinitely  great ;  while  there  could  be  no  space  so  small 
into  which  the  largest  mass  of  the  air  could  not  be  compressed  by  a 
suflBcient  force.  The  limit  is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  gases  have  been  condensed  into  the  liquid 
form ;  and  even  atmospheric  air,  as  is  stated  by  Perkins,  has  been 
reduced  to  that  state.  The  limit,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  ra- 
ther to  arise  from  the  relation  of  expanding  air  to  heat ;  for  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  expansion  produces  a 
cold  so  intense,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  will  finally 
produce  an  effect  equal  and  contrary  to  that  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  pressure.  Laplace,  in  stating  this  limit,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  :  that  although  the  existence  of  the  limit,  and  conse- 
quently the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration ;  the  exact  height  at  which  it  ceases  to  expand  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  calculation.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  a  physical  fact  to  estimate  the  probable  extent 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  ;  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  twi- 
light, whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  still  re- 
tains a  sufficient  density  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  at  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Were  atmospheric  air  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  the  mass 
that  surrounds  the  earth  would  have  distributed  itself  around  the 
earth  and  moon,  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  masses,  by  the 
influence  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  and  generally,  had  any 
one  planet,  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  been  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  a  character,  all  would  have  derived  from  it 
atmospheres  distributed  in  a  similar  ratio.  Now  the  moon  has  no 
perceptible  atmosphere,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  atmospheres,  of  the 
density  and  mass  that  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  law  of 
Mariotte  :  hence,  again,  we  find  a  corroboration  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  a  finite  extent.  The  same 
was  inferred  by  Wollaston,  from  astronomic  observations,  into 
the  detail  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 

366.  We  may  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  the  air  that  composes  our  atmosphere,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  is  of  uniform  temperature  throughout. 
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If  wo  uie  th«  notetion  of  §  316,  the  denaity  «  beiog*  I7  die  i&w 
of  Mariotte,  directly  proportioQed  to  the  pressuiOt  p* 

f=fiy;  (8T8) 

in  which  equation^  m  is  a  constiuit  co-efficient  to  be  detennined 
by  experiment 

The  equation  (352), 

will  give 

ms=log.  p ; 

and  if  c  be  the  modulus  of  the  tables, 

mz 

If,  as  is  most  convenient,  we  conceive  the  origin  of  the  co-or^ 
dinate  2,  to  be  at  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  the  level 
of  the  sea, 

dp=— tcfa;  (379) 

and  substituting  the  value  of  #, 

dp^-^^wp  dz.  (380) 

If  P  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  die  sea, 
when  z=0,  p=P  ;  and  integrating  the  foregoing  equation,  we 
obtain 

mz=log.  P — ^log.  p,  (^I) 

and 

p=Pc  "-^*.  (382) 

Hence : 

The  altitude  of  any  point  in  the  atmosphere,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  logarithms 
of  the  respective  pressures  ;  and  the  difference  of  level  between 
any  two  points  in  the  atmosphere,  is  in  a  similar  manner  propor- 
tioned to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  pressures  at  these 
two  points.  The  column  of  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube  is 
the  measure  of  the  pressure  at  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  and 
therefore  the  difference  in  the  logarithms  of  the  height  of  the 
two  columns,  at  the  two  points,  is  in  like  manner  proportioned 
to  their  difference  of  level. 

In  the  equation  (380),  if  p=0,  2  becomes  infinite ;  hence  we 
reach  the  conclusion  already  stated,  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  relations  of  air  of  different  densities 
to  temperature  is  not  taken  into  account* 

367.  If  the  temperature  be  not  constant,  as  it  is  not  in  practice, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  air  by  changes  of  temperature.  We  owe  the  original 
determination  of  the  law  of  the  dilatation  of  air  to  Gay  Lussac. 
Similar  inferences  were  obtained  separatelyi  at  about  the  same 
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Eriod,  by  Dallon.  StUI  more  teeurate  experioMnU  ba^e  since 
60  performed  by  Petit  and  Dulong.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  this  inquiry,  out  it  is  suflScient  to  express 
the  general  law,  which  is  : 

All  permanently  elastic  fluids  expand  an  equal  proportion  of 
their  volume,  estimated  at  some  given  temperature,  for  equal  in- 
crements of  temperature,  and  this  proportion  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  Within  the  usual  limits  at  which  experiments  or  observa- 
tions are  made,  the  expansion  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  or  its 
rise  in  the  thermometer,  is  also  uniform :  hence,  every  perma- 
nently elastic  fluid  expands  an  equal  and  constant  quantity  for 
every  degree  of  thermometric  heat,  and  this  is  usually  estimated 
in  the  form  of  a  fraction  of  its  bulk  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
lee.  The  experiments  of  Petit  and  Dulong  make  this  fraction 
0.002083  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

368.  The  two  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay  Lussac  combined, 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  density  of  atmospheric  air,  under 
any  pressure  and  at  any  temperature,  its  density  at  some  givea 
pressure  and  temperature  being  first  known. 

If  a  be  the  constant  co-efficient  of  dilatation,  0.00208 ;  i  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  thennometer  above  or  below  IT ;  any 
given  unit  of  bulk  of  air,  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  at  the  temperature  of  32%  will  become  at  the  tampem- 
ture  /, 

and  if  P  be  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  P'  any 
other  pressure,  this  bulk  will,  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  become 

(±a/)P 

p/       .  (383) 

As  the  volumes  are  inversely  as  the  densities,  if  D  be  the  den- 
sity under  the  pressure  P,  and  temperature  32"*;  and  D'  Ifae  density 
at  the  pressure  P',  and  temperature  U 

Uiiy  11 jp :  1 ; 

whence 

And  so  in  respect  to  any  odier  gas,  whose  density  at  the  mean 

S assure  P,  and  temperature  82%  is  D'',  we  obtain  for  its  density 
'",  at  the  temperature  f,  and  pressure  P', 

'^"'=»"(T4S)F'  (885) 
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and  by  oomparison  with  the  kurt  formula,  (384), 

P      D^ 

D"~"j)'"-  (886) 

Thus  the  densities  of  gases  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  at  evety  temperature  and  eveiy  pressure. 

369.  By  reference  to  the  investigations  of  Chapter  III.,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  characters  of  elastic  fluids,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  possess,  in  some  respects,  properties  in  common 
with  liquids.     Thus  : 

(1.)  The  pressure  of  an  elastic  fluid  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  surface  on  which  it  presses,  and  is  measured  by  the  weight 
of  a  prism  of  the  fluid,  of  uniform  density  throughout,  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  such,  that  if 
the  fluid  were  of  uniform  density,  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of 
surface  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  law  of 
variable  density. 

(2.)  A  solid  body,  immersed  in  an  elastic  fluid,  loses  as  much 
weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  displaces,  or  of  a 
volume  of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own.  Hence  the  intense  pres- 
sure of  15  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  our  bo- 
dies, ar.d  which  on  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man,  amounts,  if 
the  mere  intensity  of  the  pressures  be  estimated,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  counteracting  directions,  to  11  tons,  has  for  its  re- 
sultant, §  336,  only  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  air  equal  to  our  bo- 
dies in  volume;  and  as  the  direction  of  this  resultant  is  upwards, 
so  far  from  being  crushed  by  this  pressure,  we  are  actually  sup- 
ported by  it.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  removed  from  any 
part  of  our  bodies,  it  becomes  manifest  on  the  rest,  and  presses 
the  part  to  which  the  exhaustion  is  applied  against  the  apparatus 
that  operates  the  exhaustion.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  experiment, 
§  361,  No.  2. 

This  buoyancy  of  the  air  will  render  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  by  the  methods  of  Chap.  IV.,  inaccu- 
rate; for  instead  of  their  absolute  weight,  we  obtain  the  weight 
less  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  A  correction  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  the  approximate  specific  gravity,  which  rests  on  the 
following  principles. 

Let  V  be  the  absolute  weight, 
W     the  weight  in  air, 
W      the  weight  in  water, 
S        the  specific  gravity  as  usually  obtained, 
%'        the  true  specific  gravity, 
m        the  specific  gravity  of  air. 

The  absolute  weight  will  be  greater  than  the  weight  in  air  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  air  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body.     As  it  should 
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lose  in  water  «>— W,  it  will  lose  in  air  m  (ir — ^W'),  we  have  for 
the  value  of  the  absolute  weight, 

w=W+m  {w—W). 

We  may,  without  sensible  error,  substitute  W  for  v,  in  the 
quantity  to — ^W',  and  the  equation  becomes 

tr=W+m  (W— W). 

We  may  then  apply  the  collection  m  (W — W')  to  the  weight 
in  air,  before  dividmg  by  the  loss  of  weight ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  taken  in  reference  to  this  corrected  weight  instead  of  the 
wejdit  in  air. 

The  value  of  m  will  be  determined  hereafter. 

The  exact  value  of  the  absolute  specific  graviQr  wiU  be 

#=S+m(l— S). 
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CHAPTER  YIU. 

Of  the  Equilibbiujic  and  Tsvsioii  of  Yapours. 

S70.  Water,  which  boils  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  212^  y  boils  under  diminished  pressures  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature,  and  may,  by  increased  pressures,  be  prereated  from 
boiling  until  it  attain  a  greater  degree  of  aenaibte'  heat.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  other  liquids ;  each  has  a  determinate  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  under  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  boiling  point  is  raised  or  lowered, 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected. 

fn  the  ebullition,  an  elastic  fluid  is  generated,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  tension  of  this  elastic  fluid  becomes  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure, that  the  action  called  boiling,  takes  place.  These  elastic 
fluids  may,  by  the  abstraction  of  their  latent  heat,  be  restored  to  the 
liquid  form,  and  hence  belong  to  the  subdivision  we  have  styled 
vapours. 

Although  that  rapid  formation  of  vapour,  which  is  attended 
with  ebullition,  takes  place  under  a  given  pressure,  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  in  each  different  liquid  ;  still  the  liquid  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  in  the  form  of  vapour  at  lower  temperatures. 
Thus,  although  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  does  not 
boil  below  212^,  yet  if  left  exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  bulk  will  take  place  at  lower  temperatures,  and 
it  will  finally  be  wholly  dissipated.  This  has  been  conclusively 
shown  by  Dalton,  to  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  vapour  of  a 
temperature  identical  with  that  of  the  water  whence  it  proceeds; 
and  of  an  elastic  force,  identical  with  that  which  would  proceed 
from  water,  boiling  at  that  temperature,  under  diminished  pres- 
sure. Even  ice  is  capable  of  furnishing  vapour  of  its  own  tempe- 
rature, and  an  appropriate  tension.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
other  liquids;  although  all  boil  under  given  pressures,  at  some 
temperature  constant  in  each ;  ^11  give  out  vapour  insensibly  at 
less  elevated  temperatures. 

371.  To  measure  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  a  portion  of 
water  may  be  introduced  into  the  Torricellian  apparatus,  where  it 
will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Vapour  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  will  immediately  form  in  the  vacuum.  Its 
pressure  will  be  indicated  by  its  causing  the  mercury  to  descend 
from  its  original  height ;  the  tension  of  the  vapour  will  be  mea- 
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sured  by  the  space  through  which  the  mercury  falls ;  or  by  the 
difference  Jd  the  height  ol»l%e  mercury  in  the  tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  performed^  anfl  that  at  which  it  stands  in  the  baro- 
meter. 

If  the  tube  be  of  considerable  length,  and  if,  instead  of  a  basin, 
another  tube  of  larger  diameter  than  the  former  be  used  to  hold 
the  mercury  in  which  it  is  inverted,  the  pressure  upon  the  vapour 
contained  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  may  be  varied.  Thus  :  By 
raising  the  inverted  tube  the  pressure  may  be  diminished  ;  in  this 
case  it  is  found  that  so  long  as  any  water  remains,  new  vapour 
of  the  same  tension  will  be  generated,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  will  remain  constant.  If  the  tube  be  depressed, 
the  increase  of  pressure  causes  the  condensation  of  a  portion 
of  the  contained  vapour,  and  the  mercury  will  almost  instantly 
rise  to  its  original  height  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  outer  tube ;  or  if  the  depression  be  performed  slowly,  the 
mercury  will  move  up  the  inner  tube  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  is  pressed  down,  and  will  stand  at  a  constant  altitude. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tube  be  so  small  that  in  raising 
the  tube  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  vapour,  it  will  be  found 
that  after  that  time  the  tension  of  the  confined  vapour  diminishes, 
as  does  that  of  air,  with  the  increase  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  law  of  Mariotte  is  inapplica- 
ble to  aqueous  vapour,  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
whence  it  is  generated  ;  but  this  law  becomes  true  at  diminished 
pressulres,  when  no  water  is  present.  The  same  is  found  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  all  the  vapours,  on  which  experiment  has  been 
made.  All  vapours  then,  have,  at  a  given  temperature,  a  max- 
imum of  density  and  tension  that  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  on 
attaining  which,  they  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  form  by  any 
attempt  to  compress  them. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  vapour,  therefore,  is,  that  at  a 
given  temperature,  no  more  than  a  limited  quantity  by  weight 
can  exist  in  a  given  space  ;  so  that  by  diminishing  the  space,  the 
whole  excess  is  reduced  by  pressure  to  the  liquid  form,  without 
any  increase  taking  place  in  the  tension.  While,  when  the 
space  that  gases  occupy  is  diminished  by  pressure,  their  tension, 
at  a  constant  temperature,  is  increased  exactly  as  the  space  they 
occupy  is  lessened. 

372.  It  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  the  course  of  these  expe- 
riments, that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  is  increased  by  an  increase 
of  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  We  shall  hereafter  inquire  into 
the  law  that  this  increase  follows.  If  then  vapour  be  formed,  or 
admitted  into  a  space  unequally  heated,  it  might  at  first  sight  ap* 
pear  that  the  vapour  would  have  unequal  tensions.     This,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  the  fact^  for  ia  coDsequfiice  of  its  elasticity  and  fluid 
natare,  it  would  teod  to  an  equilibrium  of  tension  ;  the  warmer 
portions  passing  to  the  parts  of  the  space  that  are  less  heated, 
would  have  their  temperature  lowered,  and  tension  diminished  ; 
and  thus,  in  a  spaee  unequally  heated,  the  maximum  of  tension, 
when  equilibrium  is  established,  is  no  more  than  what  is  due  to 
the  minimum  temperature. 

373.  When  a  vapour,  after  being  formed,  is  heated  out  of  con- 
tact with  any  of  the  liquid  whence  it  is  generated,  it  tends  to  ex- 
pand, and  its  elastic  force  is  increased  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  gas. 

Hence,  at  a  constant  density,  its  pressure  becomes,  §  368, 

F=P(lq:a<);  (387) 

and  under  a  constant  pressure,  its  density  is,  §  368, 

But  when  a  vapour  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  liquid  whence 
it  is  generated,  the  latter  acquires  the  power  of  furnishing  vapour 
until  the  maximum  of  tension  due  to  that  temperature  is  attained. 
Thus  not  only  does  the  expansive  force  increase  with  the  tempe- 
rature, according  to  the  law  of  Gay  Lussac,  but  with  the  density 
caused  by  the  new  evaporation,  according  to  the  law  of  Mariotte. 

The  relation  between  the  temperatures,  densities,  and  tensions 
of  vapours  might,  therefore,  seem  susceptible  of  determination. 

In  effect,  in  the  case  of  water  which  boils  at  180^  abeve  the 
froexiDg  point,  an  investigation  analogous  to  that  of  §  367, 
gives  us, 

«,    T.  F(l-H80a) 

^^-^  P(T+SO~-  (^'^ 

We  are  however  unable  by  this,  to  determine  the  tensions  iode- 
peodendy  of  the  densities,  and  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  experiment,  in  order  to  determine  du3  elastic  foice  of 
8t6am  and  other  vapours  at  given  temperatures.  From  these  ex- 
perim^its  empirical  formulae  may  be  deduced. 

374.  The  best  experiments  on  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  low  temperatures,  are  those  of  Dalton,  which  are  comprised  in 
the  following  table. 
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LIABLE 

Of  Ifte  Mwri$mm  Temitm  of  Jlqtt^oua  VapoWj  at  tempermharts  behw 
212°,  estimated  in  the  height  of  the  cokmm  of  Mercury  they  are  copo- 
ble  of  supporting. 


2" 

0.068 

iir 

3.08 

12" 

0.096 

'  122" 

3.50 

22" 

0.116 

i2r 

4.00 

2r 

0.168 

132" 

4.60 

32" 

0.200 

i3r 

5.29 

37" 

0.237 

142" 

6.05 

42" 

0.288 

i4r 

6.87 

47"       . 

0.339 

152* 

7.81 

52" 

0.401 

isr 

8.81 

6r 

0.474 

162" 

9.91 

62" 

0.560 

i6r 

11.25 

67" 

0.655 

172" 

12.72 

72" 

0.770 

i7r 

14.22 

77" 

0.910 

182" 

15.86 

82" 

LOT 

i8r 

17.80 

&r 

1.24 

192" 

19.86 

92" 

1.44 

197" 

22.13 

9r 

1.68 

202" 

24.61 

102" 

1.98 

2or 

27.20 

107" 

2.32 

212" 

30.00 

112" 

2.68 

From  the  numbers  in  this  table  the  following  formula  for  the 
elastic  force  P,  has  been  deduced,  in  terms  of  degrees  of  the  tem- 
perature <,  reckoned  from  32°, 

P=. 1781(1 +.006  0'.  (390) 

A  formula  better  adapted  to  atmospheric  temperatures,  is 

P=.18+.007/  +.00019  (*  (391) 

The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  or  steam ^  at  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point,  is  usually  estimated  in  atmospheres.  The  la- 
test experiments  are  those  of  Dulong  and  Arago,  which  give  the 
results  of  the  following  table,  as  far  as  24  atmospheres  from  ob- 
servation, and  as  far  as  50  from  calculation. 

The  formula  used  in  the  caloulations,  and  which  is  deduced 
from  the  observations,  is 

P=(l+.003d7  0';  (392) 

t  being  estimated  from  32°. 
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TABLJE> 

CfihA  Eimlic  fwct  of  Steam  at  corresponding  temperaturti^  from  1  to 

50  Jltmosphcres. 

Tension  in     I  Corresponding  |    Tension  in     |  Corresponding 
Atmospheres.  |  Temperature.   |  Atmospheres.  |  Temperature. 

1  212°  9  aso'^.s 

U  229°.2  10  368^.9 

2  260°.  6  11  366°.8 
2|  263°.8  12  374°. 

3  275°.2  13  380°.6 
3|  486°.  1  14  386°.9 

4  294°  16  398°.6 
4\  301°.3  18  408°.9 
6  308°.8  20  418°.6 
5|  314°.  22  427°.3 

6  320°.4  24  4360.6 
6^  326°.6  30  4670.2 

7  331°.7  40  486°.6 

8  341°.8  60  608°.6 

.^75.  In  experimenting  on  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of  sub- 
stances other  than  water,  Dalton  discovered  that  a  remarkable  law 
held  good  within  the  limits  at  which  his  experiments  were  made. 
This  law  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Every  different  liquid  has  a  determinate  temperature  at  which 
it  boils  under  the  meaxi  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  At  this  tem- 
perature the  elastic  force  6f  its  vapour  is  just  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  At  other  temperatures  equidistant  from 
the  boiling  points  of  the  different  liquids,  their  respective  tensions 
are  still  equal. 

Thus :  water  boils  at  212^,  and  ether  at  96^,  the  tension  of  the 
vapours  being  in  both  cases  the  same  ;  when  water  is  heated  un- 
der pressure  to  250^.5,  its  tension  is  doubled,  for  an  increase  in 
temperature  of  38^.5 ;  and  so,  the  vapour  of  ether  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  96^-1-38°.  5=  134°.  5,  has  an  elastic  force  equivalent  to 
two  atmospheres. 

376.  By  an  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  the  tube  of  Mari- 
otte,  §  36^5,  (2)  air  may  be  enclosed,  and  subjected  to  any  given 
pressure.  If  this  air  be  perfectly  dry,  and  if  water  be  passed  up 
into  the  space  occupied  by  the  air,  it  will  be  found  that  it  evapo- 
rates at  all  temperatures  whatsoever,  furnishing  a  vapour  whose 
tension  may  be  determined  by  the  change  it  causes  in  thecolump 
of  mercury  that  confines  and  compresses  the  air.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  vapour  is  given  out,  will  be  affected  by  the  pres- 
sure ;  being  instantaneous,  as  has  been  shown,  in  vacuo,  and  be- 
coming less  rapid  for  every  increase  in  the  pressure. 
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After  a  time,  howeyer,  the  pressure  of  the  rapoar  adds,  to  the 
origioal  tension  of  the  confined  air,  an  elastic  force  which  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  maximum  tension  of  vapour  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  experiment  is  made.  The  evaporation  then 
ceases,  and  the  joint  tension  of  the  confined  air  and  vapour  re- 
mains constant. 

Thus  the  presence  of  air  does  not  efiect  the  maximum  tension 
of  vapour  of  a  given  temperature,  but  merely  retards  its  forma- 
tion; and  the  quantity  of  aqueous  matter  in  the  elastic  form  that 
can  exist  in  a  given  space  is  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  void 
of  any  other  substance,  or  filled  with  air  of  any  density  whatsoever. 
Vapour  then,  like  a  gas,  tends  to  distribute  itself  around  the  earth 
in  an  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  of  3uch  an  atmosphere  is  not 
prevented,  but  merely  retarded,  by  the  presence  of  an  aeriform  at- 
mosphere. 

Vapour  when  mingled  with  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  may 
be  condensed  by  the  same  two  causes  that  induce  its  precipitation 
in  vacuo :  namely,  by  an  ipcreased  pressure,  and  by  a  diminished 
temperature. 

The  laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  mixture  of  two  gases,  or  of 
a  gas  with  a  vapour,  are  true  of  the  mixture  of  any  number  of  elas- 
tic fluids,  whether  they  be  permanently  so  or  not.  And  thus  in 
a  given  space,  any  number  of  elastic  fluids  whatever  may  be  en- 
closed, without  these  substances  interfering  with  each  other.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  they  be  subjected  to  a  ppessure  equal  to  the 
sum  oftheir  several  tensions. 
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.  CHAPTER  IX. 
Op  the  Specific  Gratitt  of  Elastic  Fluids. 

377.  We  may,  as  has  been  stated  in  §363,  obtain  the  weightof 
a  mass  of  atmospheric  air,  by  taking  a  flask  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock, weighing  it,  and  then  adapting  it  to  the  plate  of  the  air- 
pump  to  exhaust  the  air.  The  stop-cock  being  closed,  the  flask 
may  be  removed,  and  again  weighed  ;  the  difierence  between  its 
weight  under  the  two  different  circumstances,  is  the  weight  of  the 
air  that  has  been  withdrawn. 

As  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  always  contains  moisture,  a  more 
correct  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  air  the  flask  is  capable  of 
containing,  may  be  obtained,  by  taking  the  last  weight  as  the  ab- 
solute weight  of  the  flask ;  air  that  has  been  carefully  dried  by 
hygrometric  substances  is  then  introduced,  and  the  flask  again 
weighed.  We  thus  obtain  its  weight,  free  of  the  influence  of  the 
vapour  it  contains  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  weight  of  any  other  gas  may  be  ascertained  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  introducing  it,  after  being  well  dried,  into  a  flask, 
whence  the  air  has  been  previously  exhausted. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  thtft  will  enter  the  vessel,  depends  upon  the  pres- 
sure at  which  it  is  introduced,  and  upon  its  own  temperature ;  for 
under  different  pressures  it  will  have  different  densities,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant ;  and  at  different  temperatures  the 
density  will  also  vary,  the  pressure  remaining  constant.  Hence, 
both  the  temperature  and  pressure,  at  which  the  experiments  are 
made,  must  be  noted. 

The  flask  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  will  also  vary  in 
size,  under  the  influence  of  temperature ;  the  effect  thus  produced, 
in  consequence  of  the  dilatability  of  the  glasss,  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account. 

If  the  gas  cannot  be  introduced  perfectly  dry,  its  hygrometric 
state  must  be  observed. 

The  operations  of  weighing  are  performed  in  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  hence,  the  apparent  weight  of  the  flask,  whether  full 
or  empty,  will  be  less  than  the  true  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  air.  This  loss  of  weiglit  will  be  affected  by  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
it  contains. 

The  air-pump  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  air  from  the 
flask,  and  hence  the  proportion  that  remains,  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  guage  of  the  pump,  must  be  noted. 
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Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  atmospheric  airland  different  gates  depend.  The  detail 
of  the  operations,  and  the  manner  of  applying  the  corrections  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Biot :  TraitS  CompUt  de  Physique, 
VoL  I. 

The  capacity  of  the  flask  being  known,  the  weight  thus  ob* 
tained  may  be  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  specific  gravity  determined  upon  the  principles  of  Chap.  IV, 
in  terms  of  that  liquid  as  a  unit.  It  has  been  thus  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air,  at  the  temperature  of  38^,  is 
O.0O1S99055.  Its  density  at  any  other  temperature  and  pressure, 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  formula  (384).  This  fraction  is 
the  value  of  m,  in  the  formula  for  the  absolute  specific  gravity  of 
bodies,  §  369. 

This  comparison  is  necessary,  in  order  to  connect  the  tables  of 
the  specific  gravities  of  gases  with  those  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies, 
in  the  latter  of  which  water  is  employed  as  the  unit  of  density. 

When  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  are  sought,  it  is  usual  to 
determine  them  in  terms  of  some  body  of  that  class,  taken  as  the 
unit.  Atmospheric  air,  which,  when  freed  from  moisture,  has 
an  uniform  constitution  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  is  most  conve- 
nient for  this  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  most  frequently  employed 
in  mere  mechanical  investigations.  But  for  many  purposes  in 
chemistry,  hydrogen  possesses  superior  advantages,  particularly 
from  the  fact  of  the  numbers  that  represent  the  deasities  being 
whole^  in  consequence  of  the  great  levity  of  that  gas.  Some 
chemical  writers  employ  oxygen  as  the  unit. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the  gases, 
in  terms  of  atmospheric  air. 

TABLE 
Of  the  Specific  GramHei  ofGasee. 


Atmospheric  Air 

1.0000 

Hydriodic  Gas 

4.4288 

Silico-Fluoric  Gas 

3.5736 

Chlorine      .         .         .         . 

2.4216 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas    . 

2.1930 

Cyanogen 
Nitrous  Oxide 

1,8064 
1.5269 

Cari>oiiic  Acid  Gas 

1.5245 

Muriatic  Acid  Gas 

1.2474 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

1.1912 

Oxygen       .         .         .         , 

1.1026 

Nitrogen     .        .        .         . 

0.9757 
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Carbonic  Oxide  0.9569 

Ammonia  •         .  .  0.5967 

Garburetted  Hydrogen  .  0.5596 

Ifydrogen  .         .  .  0.0688 

378.  The  density  of  vapour  may  be  determined  by  introducing 
a  known  weight  of  the  substance  that  yields  it,  into  a  receiver 
containing  mercury,  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  inverting  the  receiver  in  a  vessel  also  containing  mercury, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Torricellian  experiment.  The  outer 
vessel  is  tall  enough  to  contain  a  mass  of  some  transparent  fluid 
of  sufficient  depth  to  cover  the  receiver.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  then  heated  ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  substance,  whose  va- 
pour is  under  experiment,  has  been  evaporated,  the  space  the  va- 
pour occupies  and  its  temperature  are  noted.  We  then  have  a 
bulk  of  the  vapour,  whose  weight  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sub- 
stance whence  it  was  generated  ;  the  temperature  is  known,  and 
the  pressure  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  columns  of  mer- 
cury and  of  the  surrounding  liquid  compared  with  the  indication 
of  the  barometer  at  the  time.  In  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  the 
density  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  212°  is  ttVt  P^^  ^^  ^^^ 
density  of  water  at  32°.  The  densities  of  vapours  compared 
with  atmospheric  air  as  the  unit,  are  as  follows  ; 

TABLE 

Of  the  Specific  ChravitieB  of  ike  Vapours  of  Different  Sul^tances^  at  their 
'  boiling  temperahtree^  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    At- 
mospheric air  at  the  temperature  of  32%  and  Ufuier  Me  same  pressure^ 
being  taken  as  the  unit. 


Vapour  of  Iodine         , 

8.6111 

'     of  Oil  of  Turpentine 

5.0130 

of  Nitric  Acid 

3.1805 

of  Sulphuret  of  Carbon     . 

2.6447 

of  Sulphuric  Ether 

2.5860 

of  Pure  Alcohol 

1.6133 

of  Water 

0.6235 

379.  The  density  of  a  vapour,  under  a  given  pressure,  and  at 
a  given  temperature  being  known,  that  under  any  other  pressure, 
and  at  its  corresponding  temperature,  can  be  calculated  by  the 
formula  (389).  In  this  manner  the  density  of  steam,  in  terms 
of  water,  and  the  relative  volumes  occupied  by  given  weights  of 
aqueous  vapour,  have  beeoijcalculated.  The  pressqres,  and  the 
temperatures,  above  the  boiling  point,  have  been  taken  from  older 
experiments  than  those  of  Arago  and  Dulong.  They  have  been 
purposely  retained  in  order  to  show  the  view  of  this  subject  that 
is  still  most  generally  received. 
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Of  the  DennUi  and  Volume  of  Aqueous  Vapour^  at  it9  Maximum  Ten- 
sion.  Hie  Unit  of  Denriiy  being  water  at  the  temperature  o/^32<>,  and 
that  of  volume^  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  ofwater^  also  at  32^. 


320 

it 

0,0000063 

188600 

410 

i( 

0,0000073 

137000 

60O 

i( 

0,0000097 

103000 

590 

44 

0.0000131 

76330 

680 

44 

0.0000173 

67800 

770 

44 

0.0000227 

44060 

86° 

44 

0.0000297 

33670 

950 

44 

0.0000390 

25640 

1040 

44 

0.0000499 

20030 

1130 

44 

0.0000637 

16690 

122» 

44 

0.0000710 

14080 

131« 

44 

0.0001022 

9784 

140O 

44 

0.0001261 

7930 

1490 

44 

0.0001692 

6281 

168^ 

44 

0.0001964 

6091 

leT 

44 

0.0002388 

4187 

176^ 

44 

0.0002936 

3406 

186° 

44 

0.0003667 

2811 

194° 

44 

0.0004261 

2346 

203° 

44 

0.0006074 

1971 

212° 

1 

0.0006900 

16^6 

261.6° 

2 

0.00110 

909 

291.2° 

4 

0.00210 

476 

330.8° 

8 

0.00399 

260 

370.4° 

16 

0.00760 

131 

Wc  may,  by  means  of  this  Uble,  calcalate  the  weight  of  water 
that  would  be  conUined  in  the  form  of  vapour  of  the  maximum 
tension,  at  a  given  temperature,  in  some  unit  of  cubic  measure. 
Such  tables  are  useful  in  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mcDa ;  and  as  the  air  rarely  or  never  contains  mixed  with  it  the 
greatest  weight  of  water  that  can  exist  at  that  temperature,  it  is 
also  important  to  know  the  rate  at  which  vapour  expands  at  each 
temperature.  These  are  combing  in  the  following  Uble,  ex- 
tracted from  that  of  Daniell. 
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TABLE 

Of  fJke  Fwtt^  Wtighi^  and  Eofwimom  ofAfUMUB  Vapour^  at  differmi 

degri€$  ofttmpwatmt^  from  0°  to  92^. 


0° 

0.064 

0.789 

1.000 

12° 

0.096 

1.156 

1.024 

22° 

0.139 

1.642 

1.045 

32° 

0.200 

2.317 

1.066 

42° 

0.288 

3.214 

1.087 

62° 

0.401 

4.468 

1.108 

62° 

0.560 

6.126 

1.129 

72° 

0.770 

8.270 

1.150 

82° 

1.070 

11.293 

1.170 

92° 

1.440 

14.931 

1.191 

212° 

30.000 

257.191 

1.441 

380.  The  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  atmospheric  aifi  may  be 
shown  by  gradually  cooling  down  a  polished  sur&ce.  When  such 
a  surface  reaches  the  temperature  that  corresponds  to  the  max- 
imtlm  tension  of  the  vapour,  a  thin  film  of  dew  will  he  deposited, 
and  cloud  the  surface.  If  the  temperature  of  the  surface  be 
ascertained,  we  can  by  means  of  the  above  table  determine  the 
quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  each  cubic  foot.  Were  the  ta- 
ble complete  to  every  degree  of  the  thermometer,  simple  in- 
spection would  give  us  the  weight  in  grs.  opposite  to  the  observed 
temperature  of  the  surface,  provided  the  air  were  also  of  that 
temperature.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  always  higher, 
the  vapour  will  be  expanded,  and  hence,  the  weight  given  in  the 
third  column,  requires  to  be  corrected,  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
fractions,  representing  the  ratio  of  the  two  expansions,  at  the 
temperatures  of  precipitation,  and  of  the  air. 

The  temperature  of  precipitation,  or  that  to  which  the  surCaee 
is  reduced  at  the  moment  it  begins  to  be  clouded,  is  called  the 
Dew-Point. 

The  best  instrument  that  has  yet  been  contrived  for  observing 
it,  is  the  Hygrometer  of  Daniell. 

Another  instrument,  also  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  has  more 
recently  been  invented  by  ^ouillet  It  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  structure  of  these  beautiful 
and  ingenious  instruments. 


[ 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Of  thk  Barometer  and  its  applications. 

381.  The  Barometer  is  constructed  by  giviogto  the  Torricel- 
lian apparatus  a  support  that  unites  its  tube  and  basin  ;  its  form 
may  also  be  changed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  substitute  a  more 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  mercury  than  the  latter.  A  scale 
is  then  adapted,  by  means  of  which  the  altitude  of  the  column  of 
mercury  may  be  measured  in  some  conventional  unit  of  length. 

The  French  use  in  their  barometers,  the  metre  as  the  unit,  and 
the  scale  exhibits  its  decimal  divisions.  The  English  divide  their 
scale  into  inches,  and  these  are  subdivided  decimally.  The  former 
assume  for  the  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  0.760  metres ;  the  latter,  SO  English  inches. 
These  heights,  however,  even  when  the  pressure  remains  inva- 
riable, are  affecteji  by  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  density 
of  the  mercury,  under  changes  of  temperature. 

When  the  barometer  is  intended  to  remain  stationary,  in  a 
single  place,  the  original  form  of  a  wide  basin,  in  which  the  end 
of  the  tube  is  immersed,  is  still  used  ;  and  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  not  produce  any 
sensible  diflference  of  level  in  the  basin,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
needing  no  correction. 

If  the  open  end  of  the  tube  be  bent  upwards,  it  is  called  the 
syphon  barometer,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  mercury 
in  the  open  branch  of  the  tube,  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  it 
does  when  acting  upon  that  in  the  basin,  in  the  original  apparatus 
of  Torricelli.  A  scale  of  the  same  measure  of  length  must  bg 
adapted  to  each  branch  of  the  tube,  and  the  position  of  the  mer- 
cury noted  upon  both,  in  order  to  determine  the  difference  of 
level. 

To  increase  the  length  of  the  divisions  that  correspond  to  a 
given  change  of  level  in  the  mercury,  various  plans  have  been 
proposed  ;  all,  however,  except  two,  have  gone  wholly  out  of 
use,  and  therefore  require  no  description.  These  two  are  the 
wheel  barometer  of  Hooke,  and  the  coital  barometer. 

The  form  of  the  wheel  barometer,  is  as  follows  :  adapt  a  float 
.  of  iron  to  the  open  branch  of  the  syphon  barometer,  and  counter- 
poise it  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley ; 
the  weight  must  be  of  such  magnitude  that  when  the  mercury 
subsides  in  the  tube,  the  iron  float  shall  preponderate  and  follow 
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the  mercury  in  its  descent ;  but  when  the  mercury  rises,  the  float 
being  buoyant  upon  it,  is  drawn  up  by  the  counterpoise.  In  this 
motion  the  pulley  will  be  turned  around,  and  if  an  index  be  affixed 
to  its  axis,  the  latter  will  traverse  around  a  dial  concentric  with 
the  pulley.     On  this  dial  the  divisions  may  be  marked. 

The  conical  barometer  is  a  slender  tube  with  a  conical  bore, 
the  open  end  having  the  largest  diameter.  It  is  found  that  a 
column  of  mercury  will  remain  suspended,  in  such  a  tube,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  if  it  be  carefully  inverted,  and  be  not 
agitated.  This  column  will  assume  a  length  which  corresponds 
to 'the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  pressure  be  lessened, 
the  mercury  will  fall  until  the  column  of  mercury,  which,  as 
it  descends  into  a  wider  part  of  the  tube,  must  decrease  in  alti- 
tude, is  again  in  equilibrio  with  atmospheric  pressure. 

If  the  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  increase,  the  mercury  will 
be  forced  up ;  but  the  length  of  its  column  will  increase,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  entering  a  portion  of  the  tube  of  less  diameter, 
and  the  rise  will  cease  when  this  length  becomes  the  measure  of 
the  increased  pressure. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  both  these  cases,  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  mercury  must  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
which  will  take  place  in  a  tube  of  uniform  bore. 

383.  The  invention  of  the  Vernier  has,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
moved the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  form  of  the  barometer  that 
shall  have  a  scale  of  greater  length  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  change  of  level  in  a  tube  of  uniform  bore,  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position.  The  scale  of  the  barometer  being  fixed,  the  ver- 
nier consists  in  a  moveable  scale  that  slides  along  it,  and  whose 
lower  or  upper  extremity  carries  the  index  that  is  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  length 
of  this  sliding  scale  is  made  exactly  equal  to  some  given  number 
«f  divisions  upon  the  fixed  scale ;  and  it  is  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  exceeding,  or  falling  short,  by  one,  the 
number  of  divisions  upon  the  corresponding  length  of  the  scale. 

The  theory  of  this  instrument  is  as  follows : 

Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  fixed  scale,  which  the  length  as- 
iBumed  for  the  vernier  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  by  1  division ; 
let  ft  be  the  number  of  di^ions  in  a,  and  which  is  the  same  with 
the  number  of  divisions  in  the  vernier. 

The  length  of  the  vernier  wiH  be, 

a 


a 


The  length  of  each  division  on  the  fixed  scale  is  - ; 


^ 
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The  length  of  each  diviflion  of  the  vernier  will  be 

1  a      a      a 

-thof  o  T  ~  =  rT"Ii; 

a 
And  as  the  length  of  each  division  of  the  fixed  scale  is  -,  the  dif- 

a 
ference  in  the  length  of  the  respective  divisions  is  =F  "^  • 

L  To  take  the  case  of  the  common  barometer ;  the  inch  is  di- 

f  vided  into  ten  parts,  and  elevui  of  these  are  taken  for  the  length 

of  the  vernier,  which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts ;  o  then  is 

equal  to  1  inch,  n=10,  and 

a       1 

■i?=  100  "^^^^ 

which  will  have  the  negative  sign.     Hence  the  changes  in  its  po- 
I    -  sitien  will  be  indicated  by  looking  doiiQ  its  scale,  and  counting 

the  number  of  that  division,  reckoned  6rom  the  upper  end  of  the 
U  vernier,  that  corresponds  with  a  divisionof  the  fixed  scale.    The 

index  is  therefore  placed  at  the  top  of  the  veniier ;  the  inch  and 
tenth  next  below  tne  index,  give  the  height  4o  the  first  place  of 
decimals,  luod  the  second  place  is  given  hy  the  indication  of  the 
vernier. 

In  barometers  where  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  required, 
the  inch  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts  ;  the  vernier  is  made  equal 
in  length  to  24  of  these,  and  is  divided  into  26  equal  parts.  In 
this  case, 

a=1.25  inch, 
»=    25 

a       1.25 

-r=-e25=0.002. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  respective  divisions  then  is 

j\'^  part  of  ao  inch,  and  its  sign  is  positive ;  hence,  the  index  is 

pbiced  at  the  bottom  of  the  vernier,  and  its  indications  sought  bv 

/  counting  upwards  from  the  index,  until  that  division  be  reached, 

which  exactly  corresponds  to  a  division  of  the  fixed  scale. 

383.  In  some  of  the  applications  of  the  barometer,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  safely  portable  from  place  to  place.  This 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways. 

( 1 . )  The  mercury  may  be  enclosed  in  a  leathern  bag,  adapted,  i n- 
stead  of  a  basin,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  If  a  screw  be  applied 
beneath  the  bag,  the  mercury  may,  by  its  pressure,  be  forced  up 
until  it  strike  against  the  top  of  the  tube ;  the  instrument  may 
then  be  carried,  in  an  inverted,  or  in  a  horizontal  position,  with- 
out risk  or  danger  from  the  striking  of  the  mercury  against  the 
top  of  the  tube. 

(8.)  The  open  end  of  a  syphon  barometer,  may  be  made  of 
two  pieces,  united  by  a  stopcock  of  a  material  that  is  not  acted 
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upon  by  mtrcury.  Oo  incliniog  the  tube,  the  mercury  strikes 
against  its  top  and  fills  it.  In  this  positioni  if  the  stopcock  be 
closed,  the  mercury  will  not  be  able  to  escape  when  the  vertical 
position  of  the  instrument  is  restored ;  neither  can  it  oscillate,  for 
it  will  completely  occupy  the  whole  of  the  tube. 

(3.)  In  the  barometer  of  Gay  Lussac,  the  necessity  of  a  stop- 
cock on  the  open  branch  of  the  syphon,  is  obviated  by  contract- 
ing the  tube  at  the  bend  to  verr  small  dimensions,  and  continu- 
ing this  contraction  for  some  distance  up  the  closed  branch  of  the 
tube.  The  external  air  cannot  enter  throui^h  the  tube  thus  con- 
tracted, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  safely  inverted,  and  carried 
from  place  to  place. 

(4.)  In  the  very  perfect  and  complete  portable  barometer  of 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  the  mercury  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
cistern,  closed  at  the  boAom  by  a  flexible  diaphragm  of  leather. 
This  is  moved  by  a  scr^w  until  the  mercury  fills  the  tube.  Over 
the  mercury  an  ivory  doat  is  placed,  thnt  is  brought  by  the  action 
of  the  screw  to  a  marib  on  the  stem,  that  shows  when  the  mercury 
is  at  the  level  whence  the  divisions  on  the  scale  have  been  mea- 
sured. This  float  has  a  ring  between  it  and  th^  mercury  that  is 
pressed  up  when  the  mercury  rises,  and  doses  the  opening 
through  which  the  float  passes. 

(5.)  In  the  portable  barometer  of  Englefield,  a  cistern  of  wood 
is  cemented  to  the  glass  tube,  and  the  whole  is  packed  in  a  rod 
of  wood,  of  the  size  of  a  common  walking  cane.  A  piston  works 
in  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  can  be  raised  until  it 
force  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  construction  of 
this  instrument  has  been  much  improved  by  Daniell  ;  partly  in 
some  particulars  that  will  be  stated  in  the  next  section,  and  partly 
by  applying  a  cistern  of  cast-iron,  and  adapting  a  table  to  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  correction  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass 
and  mercury,  by  heat,  can  be  obtained  by  inspection.  The  com- 
parative diameters  of  the  tube  and  cistern  are  also  given,  and  the 
height  at  which  the  scale  has  been  adapted  to  the  tube.  At  all 
other  heights,  a  correction  must  be  applied  for  the  change  of  level 
in  the  cistern,  for  which  this  relation  between  these  diameters  is 
the  element. 

384.  In  filling  the  barometer  with  mercury,  and  applying  the 
scale,  a  variety  of  precautions  are  necessary.  The  mercury  must 
be  purified  by  ehemical  means  from  all  extrinsic  substances,  for 
they  will  alter  its  density  ;  but  when  property  purified,  the  den- 
sity and  character  of  the  mercury  are  always  identical. 

The  mercury  must  be  completely  purged  of  air,  and  air  must 
be  carefully  excluded  from  the  tube ;  for  even  a  small  quantity 
of  air,  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  will  produce  a  considerable 
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depression  in  the  column  of  mercury.  To  separate  both  the  air 
that  is  contained  in  .the  mass  of  mercuryi  and  that  which  it  can- 
not fail  to  imbibe  in  the  act  of  being  poured  into  the  tubei  the 
mercury  must  be  boiled  in  the  tube  itself.  This  is  done  by  fill- 
ing the  tube  at  first  only  to  a  third  part  of  its  length,  and  boiling ; 
mercury 9  that  has  been  heated,  is  then  added  in  several  distinct 
portions,  and  each  successive  portion  is  heated  until  it  boils. 
After  the  tube  is  nearly  filled,  as  it  would  endanger  it  to  complete 
the  boiling,  the  residue  is  added  from  a  parcel  of  mercury  that 
has  been  boiled  separately.  The  reason  of  adding  mercury  that 
has  been  previously  heated,  is  to  prevent  the  glass  from  breaking 
by  being  suddenly  cooled.  The  efiectual  exclusion  of  the  air 
may  be  ascertained  after  the  tube  has  been  inverted  in  the  cistern, 
by  inclining  the  tube  until  the  mercury  rises  to  the  top ;  if  it 
strike  hard,  and  with  a  sharp  sound,  the  air  has  been  completely 
driven  off. 

In  affixing  the  scale,  it  is  usual  to  set  it  by  comparison  with 
another  barometer;  but  Daniell  has,  in  all  the  barometers  msde 
under  his  direction,  applied  scales  divided  by  actual  measure- 
mint  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  ;  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  mercury  at  the  time  that  this  division  is  performed, 
is  noted  upon  the  outside  of  the  case  of  the  instrument,  as  the 
neutral  point,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  introduction  of  air,  when  the  barometer  is  inverted  for 
carriage,  and  again  restored  to  its  proper  position  for  use,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  avoided,  in  barometers  of  the  usual  construction ;  for 
there  is  no  adhesion  betweeo  glass  and  mercury,  by  which  the 
passage  of  an  extrinsic  substance  can  be  prev;ented.  To  obviate 
this  defect,  Daniell  has  welded  a  ring  of  platinum  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube ;  between  this  and  the  mercury  there  is  an  attraction, 
that  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  air. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature,  a  correction  is  required 
for  a  depression  caused  in  the  mercury  by  capillary  action. 

365.  Although  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  about  30  inches,  yet  it  is  far  from  standing  constantly 
at  that  height.  It  is  found  on  the  contrary  to  vary  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  at  every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  va- 
riations of  the  same  character  are  found  to  take  place  at  all  alti- 
tudes that  have  been  reached.  These  variations  are  either  peri- 
odical or  accidental.  In  equatorial  regions  the  former  are  the 
more  important ;  but  in  temperate  climates,  the  periodic  variations 
appear,  on  a  first  inspection,  to  be  completely  masked  by  those 
which  are  accidental.  The  whole  amount  of  variation  too,  appears 
to  increase  as  we  recede  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  although  it 
is  influenced  in  a  very  great  degree  by  local  circumstances.  Thus 
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at  New- York  the  yariation  does  DOt  much  exceed  \\  ioches, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  as  great  as  3  inches. 

To  separate  the  accidental  from  the  periodic  variations  in  the 
barometeri  a  long  series  of  obseryations  must  be  made,  at  hours 
of  the  day  chosen  for  their  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  If  the 
mean  height  be  alone  sought,  the  hour  of  noon  is  well  suited,  and 
a  series  of  obseryations,  continued  for  some  years,  will  show 
whether  there  be  any  change  due  to  the  season  of  the  year.  For 
the  horary  oscillations,  more  frequent  obseryations  must  be  made. 
In  temperate  climates,  Ramond  has  proposed  as  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.,  noon,  3,  and  9  P.  M. 
Daniell  has  directed  the  use  of  the  hours  3,  and  9  A.  M.,  and  3 
and  9  P.  M.  If  no  more  than  three  obseryations  are  to  be  made, 
the  latter  author  has  chosen  8  A.  M.,  4  P.  M.,  and  midnight. 
Under  the  equator,  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  maximum  of 
height  takes  place  at  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.,  and  11  P.  M.,  the 
minimum  at  4  A.  M.,  and  4  P.  M.  In  Paris,  Ramond  has  shown 
that  the  times  of  maximum  and  minimum,  vary  with  the  season ; 
in  winter  the  hours  of  the  maximum  are  9  A.  M.,  and  9  P.  M., 
of  the  minimum  at  3  A.  M  ;  in  summer  the  maxima  occur  at  8 
A.  M.,  and  IIP.  M.,  the  minimum  at  4  P.  M.  These  horary 
variations  appear  to  be  less  in  high  latitudes  than  at  the  equator, 
while  the  accidental  variations  follow,  as  has  been  stated,  a  dif- 
ferent law. 

386.  These  variations  are  the  consequence  and  indications  of 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Those  which  we 
have  styled  accidental,  are  from  long  experience  found  to  produce 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  nature  of  the  change 
portended,  is  however  different  in  different  countries,  and  there 
is  but  one  general  rule,  namely,  that  a  sudden  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury always  portends  a  high  wind. 

The  barometer  may  therefore  be  used  to  prognosticate  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  wherever  a 
number  of  observations  has  been  made  sufficient  to  detect  the  law, 
that  the  variations  of  the  one  follow  in  respect  to  the  other.  It 
18  also  used  to  great  advantage  on  ship-board,  tO  foretell  gales  of 
wind. 

387.  As  the  barometer  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  as  this  pressure  varies,  §  366,  with  a  change 
in  the  distance  from  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  or  with  the 
altitude  of  the  place  of  observation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
barometer  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  differences  in  al- 
titude, and  ascertaining  the  absolute  height  of  places  above  the 
ocean.  The  principle  on  which  this  may  be  performed,  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  §  366. 
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If  the  atin00pliere  were  ofumfonn  tompeniliife  dkrowghoutt  w« 
have  from  (881),  for  the  value  of  the^liffineDce  of  level  «r 

jr=m.(log.  P— logp); 

or,  SB  the  columns  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  are  the  meaaurea  of 
the  pressures,  P  and  p,  we  may  consider  those  letters  as  repre- 
senting the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  in  those  columns  re- 
spectively- 

The  value  of  the  constant  co-efficient  m,  is  determined  by  e^pe^ 
fiment,  and  is,  by  the  observations  of  Gren.  Roy,  at  the  tempeia* 
ture  of  melting  ice,  and  estimaled  in  English  measure,  lOOCK)  ik- 
thonui.     Hence, 

z=  10000  (log.  P— log.  p), 
or  in  feet, 

»=60000  (log.  P— log.  p)  .  (39») 

The  height  of  the  columns  of  mercury  is  afiected  by  teiqwrar 
ture  ;  hence,  a  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  observed 
columns  of  mercury  to  reduce  them  to  a  common  temperature* 

Mercury  ezpamis  itself  0.0001016  of  its  bulk  at  32°,  for  eveiy 
degree  of  heat :  hence,  if  the  ten^rature  of  the  colmnns  of  mer- 
cury be  known,  the  reduction  of  each  to  that  standard  temperature 
is  easy,  and  ^e  mode  obvious.  No  sensible  error  can  arise, 
however,  in  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  from  considering 
the  above  fraction  as  the  rate  of  expansion  between  the  temperap 
tures  which  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  has  at  the  two  stations. 
Hence,  the  correction  may  be  applied  to  but  one  of  the  columns, 
and  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so,  to  that  which  has  the  lowest 
temperature;  and  which  will  most  commwily  be  that  observed 
at  the  highest  station.  If  T,'  and  f,  be  the  two  temperatures,  the 
co-efficient  denoting  this  correction  will  be 

1 +0.0001016  (T'— 0  •  (?^^) 

Difference  of  temperature  will  also  affect  the  densiQr  of  the  air; 
and  hence  the  difference  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  columns 
will  not  be  the  same  at  other  temperatures,  at  each  or  either  of  the 
places,  as  it  would  be,  had  both  the  temperature  of  32^.  A  cor- 
rection is  therefore  needed  for  this  cause,  which  will  affect  the  co- 
efficient ».  Air  dilates,  as  has  been  stated,  §  867,  0.002083  of 
its  bulk,  for  every  degree  of  temperature  reckoned  from  82  .  Ttae 
fraction,  therefore,  is  not  constant  at  all  temperalurea.  It  w, 
however,  usual  to  consider  it  as  suchr  and  to  apply  it,  by  means  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations,  above  the  free- 
zing point :  hence,  the  correction  consists  in  multiplying  «i  by 

1+0.002083  (^—32°)  , 

or  which  is  the  same,  by 

1+0.0010416  (T+<-«4°)  .  (395) 
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The  formula  (393)  therefore  becomes,  when  these  corrections 

are  taken  into  account, 

*=10000  [l+0.001041(T+<— 64)]  , 
P (396) 

V  [1+0.0001016  (T'— f)]  . 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  most  of  the  cases 
that  can  occur  in  practice.  When  much  accuracy  is  required^and 
especially  where  the  difference  of  level  is  great,  there  are  other 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(1).  The  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  af- 
fected by  the  difference  in  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  according  to  the  law  in  §100.  A  correction, 
therefore,  may  be  needed  on  this  account ;  the  element  of  which 
is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  This,  however,  is  at  most  small, 
and  is  generally  neglected. 

(2).  A  more  important  cause  of  error  exists  in  the  mixture  of 
atmospheric  air  with  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  subject  to  different 
laws  of  pressure  and  equilibrium.  It  has  been  considered  by  an 
authority  of  no  less  weight  than  that  of  Laplace,  to  be  impracti- 
cable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  apply  a  correction 
for  this  circumstance. .  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  over- 
come by  Daniell,  who  has  shown  that  his  hygrometer  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  ;  and  has  published  tables  that  accompany  it, 
by  means  of  which  this  correction  can  be  applied.  Tliese  tables, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  may  be  seen  on  re- 
ference to  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  edited  at  the 
British  Institution",  No  25. 

388.  In  applying  the  barometer  as  a  measure  of  differences  of 
level,  several  precautions  are  necessary.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
observations  being  affected  by  the  periodic,  and  still  more  by 
the  accidental  variations  in  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  should  be  made  simultaneously  at  the  two  places  whose  dif- 
ference of  level  is  sought.  Hence,  two  observers,  and  two  instru- 
ments, are  necessary. 

The  barometers  should  each,  have  a  thermometer  inclosed  in 
their  case,  in  order  to  mark  ihe  temperature  of  the  mercury  they 
contain.     These  are  called  the  Attached  Thermometers. 

Each  observer  should  be  furnished  with  a  separate  thermome- 
ter, to  note  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

One  of  the  observers  remaining  stationary,  the  other  may  move 
with  his  instruments  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  observe  at  a 
number  of  stations.  In  order  to  a  comparison  of  observations, 
the  observer  who  remains  at  the  same  place  should  take  observa- 
tions at  prescribed  intervals  of  time,  say  from  10'  to  1 5' ;  the  one 
who  proceeds  from  place  to  place,  should  note  the  time  of  each 
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of  his  observations.  Those  nearest  in  point  of  time,  must  of  course 
betaken  as  the  objects  of  comparison. 

The  calculation  is  performed  as  follows :  The  column  of  mer- 
cury at  the  station  whose  temperature  is  lowest,  is  to  be  corrected 
for  that  element  This  correction  consists  in  adding  to  the 
height  of  that  column,  its  continual  product  by  the  constant  frac- 
tion 0.0001016,  and  by  thedifferenceof  the  indications  of  the  two 
attached  thermometers. 

The  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  other  column  of 
mercury,  and  this  corrected  column  is  then  to  be  taken.    - 

This  difference  multiplied  by  10000,  is  the  approximate  differ- 
ence of  altitude  betweenthe  two  stations  in  fathom?^  and  is  ob- 
tained at  oi>ce,  by  moving  the  decimal  point  four  places  to  the 

riglit 

The  approximate  difference  of  level  is  lastly  to  be  corrected, 
for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations 
from  32®.  This  correction  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  excess 
of  the  mean  of  the  two  detached  thermometers  above  32°,  ortheir 
defect  below  32°,  by  the  constant  fraction  0.002083, and  the  pro- 
duct by  the  approximate  altitude.  This  correction  is  added  when 
this  mean  temperature  ex<:eed8  32°,  and  subtracted  when  it 
is  less. 

389.  If  the  correction  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
whose  element  is  obuined  from  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer 
of  Daniell,  is  not  employed,  it  will  be  .better  to  substitute  for 
the  constant  fraction  0.002083,  which  represents  the  expansion 
of  dry  atmospheric  air  for  each  degree  ofPahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, the  fraction  0.00244,  which  by  the  experiments  of  Gen.  Roy, 
is  consistent  with  a  mean  state  of  moisture. 

The  co-eflBcient  m,  which  we  have  stated  at  10000  fathoms, 
has  been  inferred  by  Raymond,  from  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions, to  be  18336  metres,  at  the  latitude  of  45°.  This  is  equivalent 
to  10025  fathoms,  and  makes  the  number  given  in  our  formula 
in  error,  about  xh^^  part.  The  whole  change  xn  the  intensity  of 
gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  is,  as  has  been  shown,  §  100, 
^i,th  part  of  the  force  of  gravity,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth^s 
havinjf  a  spherical  figure  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  spheroidal 
fijmre  of  the  earth,  the  apparent  intensity  is  still  farther  lessened 
At  the  equator,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  forces  is,  §  290,  actually 
as  jcreat  as  t4t>  or  more  exactly  0.005674.  ^  .    • 

As  the  value  of  m  is  determined  for  the  latitude  of  45°,  it  be^ 
comes  necessary  to  reduce  observations  at  other  latitudes,  to  the  latn 
tude  of  45°.     The  value  of  the  correction  may  be  thus  fotmd : 

Let  g  be  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator ;  /the  centiifiigal 
force  there,  will  be  =0.005674  g. 
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From  (894),  we  have  for  tbe  value  of  v,  the  force  of  gravitv  is 
Iat.46^  •  . 

whence 

g-r—if; 
for  the  force  g\  at  any  other  latitude  L,  we  haVe 

subetitutiiig  the  value  of  g,  from  the  foregoiog  equiuioDv 

•   butas 

cofu  3  L=lr-2  ain.' L  ; 
we  obtain 

fir'=r— i/cofl.  2L; 
and  auhititntiag  the  value  of /, 

g'^/— 4).002837 COS.  9L. 
Whence  a  collection  mav  be  deduced  to  be  applied  to  the  quan- 
tity s;i  in  the  fonnula^  when  the  hei^  ia  cornddenUe,  and  the 
latitude  distant  from  46^ 
The  foimuk  for  the  complete  calculation  then  becomes* 
«=10000  (1-^.002837  cos.  2  L)  . 


[l +0.002083  (^'-32)]. 


^    p[l +0.0001061  (T'— f)]     •         ^^^"^^ 
We  annex  a  form  of  the  calculation 

EXAMPLE. 

Cakulathm  of  ike  differtnee  in  level  of  two  eUOione^  A  and  BfiUfohkh 
Hu  following  obeervoHone  uere  made  cotefnporaneouriy. 

autloM.      I  Barometen     I      I>«te<^e^      |        Attached  I        ,  ^ 

*  A  28.691  T=84^  T=76^6  46°.82' 

B  28.791  i=78«  <'=:82*>  46. 


T+l 

— ^32''=49^    T'— 1'=— 6^6     2L=91°.32' 
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log.  0.  00i887=        7.45286       log.  28.691=:  1.4677JS 


log.  eofl.  91o.32'-.^.42746       log.  27.791 =1.44390 


log.— 0.()(K)076ss       5.88022 

*  .  '  •   •. 

log.[l+(Qr0001i)«}x.-5,6);9^,99946]a;       9.99975 

.  1.44865 

.)41=1000axO.Q1410 


■^     I       ■!   Il|» 


log.       -        -        .        -*      -        -        141=2.14922 
log.  [1 +(0.002088  X  49)  =1. 10207]  =0.04221 

log.  -  [(1^-0.000076)=0.999924J=9.99999 


T 


log.     -        ^        -        .        155.89  fiUboms  =2.19142 

6 


982.84  feet 


Uw  Mm  tti=e0150  feet,  die  iMt  pert  of  (he  celculitioii  will 

be»  ^                  ' 

log.  0U)14Q    -&  14923 

log.  60150              =4.77924 

log.  1.10207  =0.04221 

log.  0.999924:^9.99999 

log.  984.68  ft.      =2.97066 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion. 

390.  The  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  that  have  been 
investigated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  occasionally  affected 
by  an  action  that  takes  place  between  their  parti cles,  and  those  of 
solid  bodies  in  contact  with  them,  This  action  is  called  the  At- 
traction of  Cohesion,  or  from  the  most  remarkable  class  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise,  Capillary  Attraction. 

The  existence  of  this  attraction,  and  its  capability  of  exerting 
a  determinate  force,  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 

If  a  disk  of  any  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  moistened  by 
a  liquid,  be  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counter- 
poised by  weights  ;  and  if  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  be  raised 
from  beneath,  until  its  surface  just  touch  the  disk,  they  will  be 
found  to  adhere.  This  adhesion  may  be  overcome  by  adding 
weights  to  the  opposite  arn^of  the  balance  ;  or  rather  the  disk 
may  be  drawn  away  from  the  mass  of  liquid,  for  it  will  still  carry 
with  it  a  film  of  the  liquid  ;  and  the  force  exerted  by  the  addi- 
tional weight  does  not  overcome  the  cohesive  force,  but  only  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  between  the  particles  of  the 
liquid. 

391.  Phenomena  due  to  the  same  cause  are  observed  in  a  va- 
riety of  cases.  Thus :  the  surface  of  water  or  alcohol,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  is  slightly  raised  around  the  edges;  if  the  glass  be  di- 
minished in  size,  the  elevation  of  the  fluid  at  the  edge  will  in- 
crease ;  and  in  a  tube  of  glass  of  small  diameter,  a  column  will 
be  supported  within  it,  when  plunged  in  a  liquid,  above  the  level 
of  the  general  surface.  In  tubes  of  very  small  diameter,  called, 
from  their  size,  Capillary  Tubes,  this  column  may  amount  to  some 
inches. 

In  other  cases,  a  depression  exists  within  the  tube ;  thus,  when 
one  of  glass  is  immersed  in  mercury,  that  liquid  will  be  obviously 
lower  within  the  tube  than  it  is  without. 

In  cases  where  the  liquid  is  raised  in  a  tube,  its  upper  surface 
assumes  a  concave  form,  which,  in  small  tubes,  differs  but  little 
from  a  portion  of  a  sphere  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  liquid  is  de- 
pressed, the  upper  surface  is  convex. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  between  two  tubes  of  different  di- 

'  ameters,  placed  one  within  the  other,  and  between  two  parallel 

plates.     If  two  plates  are  inclined  to  each  other,  and  meet  at  one 
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of  their  edges,  the  liquid  will  rise  between  them,  its  surface  as- 
suming the  form  of  a  curve. 

Two  solid  bodies  that  would  not  otherwise  adhere,  may  be 
made  to  stick  together  with  considerable  force,  by  this  action. 
Thus,  if  two  plates  of  glass  be  moistened  with  water,  and^hek 
pressed  together,  they  require  a  considerable  effort  to  separate 
them  ;  and  two  plates  of  polished  brass  may  be  in  the  same  man- 
ner united  by  oil  or  melted  tallow.  In  the  latter  case,  the  in- 
terposed substance  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  and  the  force  with 
whith  it  resists  an  eflfort  to  separate  the  plates,  becomes  very 
great.  In  general  terms,  when  two  solid  bodies  are  made  to  co- 
here by  the  intervention  of  a  substance  that  can  be  applied  in  a 
.  liquid  state,  and  which  afterwards  becomes  solid,  the  cohesion  is 
rendered  more  intense.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  process 
of  soldering  the  metals. 

392.  In  order  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  liquids 
in  capillary  tubes  : 

Let  ua  suppose  a  prismatic  tube,  standing  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion ;  that  its  sides  are  perpendicular  to  its  base  ;  and  that  it  is 
supported  in  a  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  plunges  at  its  base 
into  a  liquid  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rise  in  the  tube  above  its  na^ 
tural  level. 

The  attraction  of  the  tube  has  a  very  limited  sphere  of  action, 
for  the  height  to  which  fluids  rise  in  tubes  of  different  thickness, 
provided  their  interior  diameters  be  the  same,  is  constant.     Any 
small  column  of  the  liquid,  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  attraction,  but  must  be  supported  by 
the  action  of  the  adjacent  columns  of  fluid.    It  is  therefore  clear, 
Vhat  the  acdon  of  the  tube  upon  the  column  immediately  in  contact 
with  it,  is  the  final  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  whole  mass.     A 
ling  of  the  fluid  is  first  raised ;  this  raises  a  second  ;  the  second 
a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  weight  of  the  fluid  exactly  balances 
the  attractive  forces  that  are  exerted  by  the  sides  of  the  tube.    In 
order  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  let  us -conceive 
tke  tube  to  be  produced  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  by  a  part  of  no 
thiUiness,  and  which,  therefore,  does  not  by  its  attraction  inter- 
fere Yiith  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  does  not  prevent  the 
re-actio»  of  the  fluid  partieles  contained  within  it  upon  those  in 
the  tube.    Xt  is  obvious  that  the  column  contained  within  this 
imaginary  tulK»,  will  exactly  replace,  in  its  fluid  action,  the  whole 
tK^^afCOBtaineaiiK  the  vessel ;  and  in  Uie  case  of  equilibrium,  the 
pressure  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  must  be  identical.     But 
the  columns  of  fluid  in  the  two  branches  are  of  unequal  heights  ; 
ihe  difference  of  pressure  that  results  from  this  inequality,  must, 
therefore,  be  counteracted  by  the  attractions  of  the  prism  and  the 
fluid ;  these  are  exerted  in  a  vertical  direction  in  the  original 
branch  of  the  tube. 
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As  Ae  pikitt  i»  amumed  lo  be  wiUMU  iti  <mm  k 
The  fluid  contained  in  the  additiond  lid»et  ia  aftmcted  vertically 
downwaids:  (If")  by  its  own  peiticlea ;  (2,)  bjdie  fluid  that  sur- 
rounds it  But  mese  two  attractions  are  counteracted  bj  the  like 
attractions  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  second  vertical  branch 
sustains.  The  fluid  of  Uie  vertical  branch  of  the  second  tube  ia 
besides  attracted  vertically  upwards  by  the  fluid  in  the  first  tube* 
But  this  attraction  is  destroyed  by  the  attraction  the  former  exerts 
upon  the  latter  column  of  fluid.  These  reciprocal  attractions 
may  therefore  be  disregarded. 

Finally  the  fluid  in  the  second  tube  is  attracted  vertically  upwards 
by  tbs  fint  tube ;  hence  there  results  a  vertical  force  that  contri- 
butes to  destioy  the  excess  ofpressure  due  to  the  elevation  of  flie 
fluid  is  the  first  tube.  This  mce  tends  to  destroy  the  excess  of 
presBuro  exerted  in  opposition  to  it,  by  the  colusm  of  fluid  raised 
in  the  original  tube  above  the  general  level. 

This  force  we  shall  call  P. 

The  forces  that  act  upon  the  fluid  contained  in  the  original 
tube,  are  as  follows  : 

(1.)  It  is  attracted  by  itoelf;  but  as  the  reciprocal  attractiobs  of 
the  particles  of  a  solid  body  do  not  cause  any  motion,  we  may  ab- 
stract this  attraction,  for  we  may,  in  a  tube  oif  uniform  bore,  stand- 
ing in  a  vertical  position,  consider  the  vertical  pressure  as  if  it 
were  produced  by  a  solid  body  filling  the  tube. 

(2.)  The  elevated  fluid  is  attracted  downwards  by  the  liquid  co- 
Iwnn  contained  in  the  part  beneath  the  level  of  the  external  fluid ; 
but  it  attracts  in  its  turn  with  an  equal  force,  and  these  attracti<Mis 
mutually  destroy  each  other. 

(8.)  The  fluid  is  also  attracted  downwards  by  the  fluid  that  sur- 
rounds the  ideal  prolongation  of  the  tube ;  hence  there  results 
a  vertical  force  directed  downwards,  that  we  shaU  call  -^  F,  its 
sign  being  negative,  in  order  to  represent  that  its  direclioa  is  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  force  P.  The  forces  would  be  exactly  equal 
if  the  tube  were  composed  d*  the  same  material  with  the  fluid. 
Their  inequality  is  therefore  due  to  the  diflbrence  in  the  intensity 
of  the  attractive  forces  exerted  fa^  the  particles  of  the  fluii  upon 
each  other,  and  by  the  particles  of  the  tube  upon  those  of  ^he  fluid. 
If  we  take  r  and  r'  to  represent  these  respectif  e  intensities,  we 
have 

P  :  F  :  :  r  :  r'.  (398) 

(4. )  The  fluid  m  the  first  tube  is  attracted  vi»«tically  upwards  by 
the  matter  of  flie  tube,  and  this  foice  is  obw<)UBly  e(^  to  P. 

The  whole  of  the  attractive  forces  that  act,  are,  therefore, 

2  P— F,  (399) 

and  they  are  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  that  they  raise. 

If  £-  represent  the  force  of  gravity,  D  the  density  of  the  fluid, 
and  y  the  volume  of  the  elevated  column, 

g  DV=2P--F.  (400) 
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It  18  obvious  firom  this  equation,  that  the  ijuantity  V«  will  always 
have  the  same  sign  with  tbo  quantity  2  P— ^'. 
Hence: 

393.  When  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  for  each 
other  is  half  that  which  the  particles  of  the  tube  have  for  those 
of  the  fluid,  the  level  within  and  without  the  tube  will  be 
the  same  ;  when  the  former  is  less  than  half  the  latter,  the  fluid 
.  will  be  raised ;  but  when  it  is  greater,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  will 
be  depressed. 

The  action  being  exerted  at  imperceptible  distances,  will  only 
be  felt  by  the  columns  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tube  ;  we 
may,  in  consequence,  neglect  the  curvature  of  the  tube,  and  con-^ 
aider  it  as  developed  into  a  plane  surface. 

The  attractive  force,  P,  will  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  this  plane,  and  may  be  represented  by  r  G,  C  being  the 
contour  of  the  surface.    And  for  a  like  reason, 

F=r'C; 
whence 

g  DV=(2r— r')  C.  (401) 

'  This  formula  is  a[^plicable  to  all  the  cases  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  practice,  and  the  results  that  flow  fi-om  it  are  consistent 
with  observation. 
In  cylindrical  tubes : 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  interior  of  the  tube,  h  the  height  of 
%      the  column,  measured  from  the  level  of  the  fluid  without,  to  the 
curved  surface  it  supports  or  depresses.     The  volume  of  this 
column  is 

•ro'A.  (402) 

To  this,  must  be  added  the  volume  of  the  meniscus  in  which 
*    it  terminates,  which  will  be  the  difievence  between  the  volume  of 
a  cylinder,  whose  height  and  ^>ase  are  both  equal  to  ih  and  the 
hemisphere  whose  radius  is  «,  or  to         - 

netP —   g    ,  or  simply  to  -g-. 
The  whole  volume  of  fluid  raised,  will  therefore  be 

and  the  contoOr  of  the  base  C,  is 

2firo; 
substituting  these  values  in  the  foregmng  equation,  we  have 

gD  (ira«A+ini»)  =  (2f^-r')  2*o ;  (408) 

and  dividing  by  ^a, 
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If  the  tubes  be  of  tbe  same  material,  and  be  plunged  in  the 
same  fluid,  .whose  teai^ienture  is  constant,  r,  i^,  g  and  D  will  be 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  second  member  of  the  equation 
will  be  a  constant  quantity,  which  we  may  call  A,  and 


(a+|)^a. 


(406) 
whence 

A+i=t--  (406) 

When  the  tube  is  small,  the  height,  &,  is  great,  compared  with 

o 
the  radius  o,  and  the  quantity  ^,  may  be  neglected,  or  will  be 

masked  by  the  errors  of  observation ;  we  may  therefore  assmne, 

h=^.  (407) 

Hence : 

394.  In  capillary  tubes,  liquids  will  rise  or  be  depressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  between  the  attractive  forces  stated  in  the 
preceding  section,  to  heights  inversely  proportioned  to  the  di- 
ameters of  the  tubes. 

Applying  the  formula  (402),  by  a  similar  method,  to  the  case 
of  two  parallel  sofid  surfaces,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other, 
which  we  shall  call  d,  we  would  obtain 

Hence: 

A  liquid  will  be  raised  or  depressed  between  two  parallel 
plates,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  to  heights  that  are 
ifkrersely  proportioned  to  the  distances  between  the  plates; 
and  these  heights  will  be  the  same  as  those  to  which  the  same 
liquid  would  rise  in  a  tube  of  the  same  material  with  the  plates, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

Two  concentric  tubes,  or  a  tube  surrounding  a  solid  cylinder, 
may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  the  liquid  will  rise  be- 
tween them  to  half  the  height  it  would  in  a  tube  whose  diameter 
is  equal  to  their  distance. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Laplace,  which,  n^gleeting  certain  small 
quantities,  coincides  with  the  observations  of  former  experi- 
menters, but  which  by  the  more  accurate  experiments  of  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  has  been  found  to  be  true,  even  in  its  full  extent;  the  refine- 
ments introduced  by  the  latter,  having  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
small  variations  in  level  that  had  escaped  those  who  preceded 
him. 

Laplace  has  also  investigated  the  nature  of  the  surface  that 
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would  be  assumed  by  a  liquid.  We  hkve  not  space,  nor  would 
it  be  consistent  with  an  elementary  treatise,  to  enter  into  his 
beautiful  and  complete  analysis;  we  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  stating  the  results  of  observation  which  are  con- 
firmed by  the  theory. 

In  tubes  of  small  diameter,  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  whether 
elevated  or  depressed,  is  always  spherical ;  but  in  the  former  case, 
it  is  a  concave  portion,  in  the  latter,  a  convex  one,  of  a  sphere. 

395.  Aeriform  fluids  are  also  affected  by  capillary  attraction  ; 
and  this  is,  in  some  cases  so  intense,  as  to  condense  them  into  a 
volume  considerably  less  than  that  which  they  occupy  under  or- 
dinary pressures.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is, 
the  absorption  of  the  gases  by  charcoal.  This  substance,  when 
recently  burnt,  takes  up  within  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Saussure,  of 

Ammonia 
Muriatic  Acid  Gas 
Sulphurous  Acid 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Nitrous  Oxide 
Carbonic  Acid 
Olefiant  Gas 
•    Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 

Solutions  also,  generally  ranked  among  chemical  phenomena, 
are  unquestionably  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  particles 
of  the  solvent  upon  those  qf  the  solid ;  and  this  attraction  is  op- 
posed by  the  attraction  of  aggregation  that  the  particles  of  the 
latter  have  for  each  other.  The  mixture  of  liquids,  particularly 
when  attended  with  the  diminution  of  bulk  called  Concentration, 
may  be  also  included  among  the  cases  of  cohesive  attraction. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Thbort  of  the  Motion  of  Liquids.  . 

396.  We  may,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  D'Alem- 
bert  to  theequations  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  deduce  the  gene* 
ral  equations  of  their  motion.  These  equations  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  are  incapable  of  complete  integration. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  more  usual  to  proceed  by  means  of  an  hy- 
pothesis, that  appears  at  first  sight  to  approximate  to  the  truth. 
This  hypothesis  considers  the  fluid  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  horizontal  layers  or  strata,  and  that  the  particles  in  each  of 
these  separate  layers  have  a  common  velocity.  Each  of  the 
layers  then  would  continue  parallel  to  itself,  and  is  composed  of 
the  self-same  particles  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  its  mo- 
tion ;  and  any  given  layer  will  descend  and  occupy  the  place  of 
that  which  is  immediately  beneath  it,  and  so  in  succession. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  liquid  contained 
in  a  vessel  of  irregular  figure,  it  might  be  demonstrated,  that  in 
moving  through  it,  each  difierent  layer  will  have  a  velocity  in- 
versely proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  vessel  at 
which  this  layer  is  situated. 

This  hypothesis  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  at  utter  va- 
riance with  what  is  observed  in  practice.  When,  for  instance, 
a  liquid  is  placed  in  a  prismatic  vessel  that  is  permitted  to  dis- 
charge itself  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom,t  the  surface  ceases 
at  once  to  be  level,  being  depressed  immediately  above  the  ori- 
fice. The  surface,  therefore,  becomes  Concave,  and  the  particles 
that  compose  it,  instead  of  tending  to  descend  in  a  horizontal  layer, 
appear  to  move,  as  it  were,  upon  an  inclined  plane,  to  the  point 
that  is  most  depressed,  and  thence  to  descend  vertically  to  the 
orifice.    Not  only  does  this  tendency  to  the  vertical  line  appear 
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at  the  surface,  but  it  is  also  manifested  in  the  inferior  strata :  thus, 
if  a  liquic^  of  less  density  be  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
that  is  first  introduced  into  the  vessel,  it  speedily  joins  the  de- 
scending current  and  passes  out;  but  it  does  not  pass  out  unmix- 
ed, for  the  two  liquids  are  intimately  mingled,  until  the  whole  of 
the  lighter  be  discharged.  This  tendency  in  the  lower  strata, 
towards  the  column  that  is  immediately  above  the  orifice,  is  also 
manifested  by  placing  in  the  vessel  powders  of  a  density  equal  to 
that  of  the  liquid  ;  these  will  be  seen  to  move  towards  the  orifice, 
in  curves  of  various  degrees  of  convergence,  and  will  unite  them- 
selves with  the  efBuent  stream. 

397.  These  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  each  particle  of  the  liquid  descends  towards  the  orifice  ex- 
actly as  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  surrounding  mass.  It 
wouldthereforeacquirean  uniformly  accelerated  velocity ;  the  co- 
lumn would  be  broken,  and  spaces  left  between  the  particles,  to- 
wards which  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  liquid  would  impel  other 
particles,  that  would  thus  join  in  the  current,  and  occupy  (he 
void  spaces  of  the  column. 

If  the  orifice  be  pierced  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  particles 
of  liquid  will  still  move  towards  it  like  falling  bodies,  but  will 
describe  a  curve  instead  of  a  vertical  line.  If  the  orifice  be 
made  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  that  will  permit  it  to  be  directed  up- 
wards, the  particles  will  again  reach  it,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  bodies  moving,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  upon  curved  surfaces  whose  tangents  make  with 
a  horizontal  line,  the  same  angle  that  the  direction  of  the  orifice 
makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

When  the  motion  begins,  the  particles  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  orifice,  move  from  a  state  of  rest ;  and  those  that  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  surface  cannot  be  accelerated  without  accele- 
rating those  beneath  them ;  thus  a  resistance  will  be  opposed  lo 
the  descent  that  will  for  a  time  prevent  the  particles  that  proeeed 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  from  acquiring  the  velocity  a  falling 
solid  body  would  attain  in  passing  through  the  same  space.  The 
time  for  which  this  resistance  will  produce  an  appreciable  efieet  is 
but  short,  for  so  soon  as  the  first  particle  that  issues  shall  have 
fallen  through  a  space  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  abovethe 
orifice,  its  velocity  will  become  equal  to  that  the  particles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  surface,  would  acquire  at  the  orifice ;  and  it  will 
no  longer  retard  the  column  that  follows  it. 

If  the  fluid  move  in  a  vessel  of  variable  section,  its  velocity  does 
not  vary  with  the  area,  but  there  is  a  column  or  vein  that  moves 
in  it,  precisely  as  if  it  were  in  a  prismatic  vessel,  while  in  the 
parts  whose  areas  are  greatest,,  eddies  are  formed.     The  nature 
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aod  character  of  these  eddies  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
hereafter. 

The  vein  that  moves  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  will  be 
resisted  by  the  viscidity  of  the  neighbouring  particles  of  the  li- 
quid ;  it  will  also  be  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  particles 
that  join  it  in  its  course  bavins:  a  less  velocity  than  those  which 
proceed  from  a  higher  level.  The  former  will  receive  a  part  of 
the  motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  will  move  forward  with  a 
common  velocity.  If  the  vein  nearly  fill  up  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  moving,  it  will  meet  with  a  resistance  analagous  to  friction 
from  the  sides,  and  will  be  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

If  these  circumstances  be  left  out  of  account,  we  may  consider 
the  velocity  of  any  part  of  a  vein  of  a  gravitating  liquid  in  mo- 
tion, to  be  such  as  would  be  due  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  above  the  point  whose  motion  is  considered.  In  some 
cases,  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred  are  of  no  mo«- 
ment,  and' may  safely  be  neglected  ;  in  others,  they  affect  the  ve- 
locity in  a  high  degree,  and  even  render  constant  that  motion 
which  would  otherwise  be  uniformly  accelerated. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  different  cases 
of  the  motion  of  liquids.  The  more  important  of  these  cases  are 
five  in  number :  viz., 

(1.)  The  motion  of  liquids  that  issue  from  orifices  pierced  in 
thin  plates. 

(2.)  The  motion  of  liquids  through  orifices  cut  in  thick  plates, 
or  through  short  tubes  adapted  to  orifices. 

(3.)  The  motion  of  liquids  in  long  tubes  or  pipes. 

[4.)  The  motion  of  liquids  in  open  channels. 
5.)  The  motion  of  liquids  over  the  edges  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  irregular  sides  of  the  vessel  or  basin  that  contains  them. 

We  shall  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  several  cases  in  the 
order  io  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 


{; 
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CHAPT£R  II. 
Of  tbk  Motion  of  Liquids  through  orificrs  pieeced  in  thin 

PLATK8. 

398.  If  we  abstract  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken in  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  a  liquid,  on  reaching  an  orifice, 
will  have  a  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  liquid 
aboye  the  orifice.    To  represent  this  in  a  formula : 

Let  V  be  the  velocit j  with  which  the  liquid  issues ;  K  the  veiti- 
cal  height  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  abore  the  orifice ;  g  ^ 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  then  by  (61), 

r=V2gA.  (409) 

From  this  formula  a  variety  of  consequences  immediately  fol- 
low. 

(1.)  If  the  vessel  be  kept  constantly  full,  the  velocities  of  the 
effluent  fluids,  from  any  orifice  given  in  position,  is  constant. 

(2.)  From  orifices  pierced  at  difierent  heights  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  kept  constantly  full,  the  velocities  are  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  depths  of  the  orifices  beneath  the  level  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

(3.)  If  the  vessel  be  permitted  to  enwty  itself,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  liquid  will  issue  from  a  given  aperture  is  equally 
retarded. 

(4.)  As  none  of  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  spoken 
will  aflTect  the  area  of  the  column  of  liquid,  discharged  from  a 
given  orifice,  the  quantities  discharged  in  the  elements  of  the 
time  will  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  velocities. 

Therefore,as  in  a  vessel  permitted  to  empty  itself,  the  velocities 
are  uniformly  retarded,  it  is  obvious  from  §  49,  that  twice  as 
much  liquid  should  flow  from  a  given  orifice,  in  the  unit  of  time, 
when  the  vessel  is  kept  constantly  full,  as  should  flow  from  the 
same  orifice  in  the  same  time,  when  the  vessel  is  permitted  to 
empty  itself;  and  so,  when  the  vessel  is  permitted  to  empty  it- 
self, it  should  occupy  twice  as  much  time  to  discharge  a  given 
quantity,  as  would  suffice  for  an  equal  discharge  &t>m  a  vessel 
kept  constantly  full. 

(5.)  In  emptying  a  vessel  through  an  orifice  in  its  bottom,  the 
quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  should  decrease  as  the  series 
of  odd  numbers. 
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(6.)  When  a  fluid  issues  from  a  vessel  in  a  vertical  direction, 
it  will  rise  or  fall  in  a  vertical  line;  and  if  it  be  directed  upwards, 
as  it  has  an  initial  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  above  the  orifice,  it  should  rise,  if  we  abstract  from  the  re- 
sistances it  meets,  to  the  level  of  that  surface.  The  velocity  in 
the  jet  will  be  uniformly  retarded.  • 

(7.)  If  a  liquid  spout  from  an  orifice  in  any  other  than  a  verti* 
cal  direction,  the  joint  action  of  its  e£9uent  motion,  with  a  vela* 
city  due  to  the  depth,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity,  would,  if  no 
other  forces  acted,  cause  it  to  describe  a  parabola,  whose  directrix 
will  lie  in  the  horizontal  plane,  coinciding  with  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  (  §53). 

(8.)  If  different  orifices  be  pierced  in  a  horizpntal  direction,  in 
the  vertical  sides  of  a  vessel,  which  is  kept  constantly  filled  with 
a  liquid,  the  effluent  velocities  of  each  vein  of  liquid  will  vary, 
and  each  will  have  a  different  distance  to  descend  before  it  reaches 
the  horizontal  plane  that  coincides  with  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel.    Hence  the  curves  described  in  each  case  wjll  be  different. 

,The  comparative  distances  to  which  the  several  jets  will  paas 
over  diis  horizontal  plane  may  be  thus  investigated : 

Let  AB  be  the  side  of  a  prismatic  vessel,  at  the  point  D,  in 
which  an  orifice  is  pierced«  whence  a  fluid  kept  constantly  at 
the  level  of  the  point  A  issues  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Bisect 
AB  in  C,  and  around  C  describe  a  semicircle ;  draw  the  ordinate 
D£  through  the  point  D. 
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DB=a, 
DE=ap. 

The  liquid,  in  issuing  from  the  point  d,  will  have  a  velocity  due 
to  the  height  h^  and  equal  to 

this  velocity  would  carry  if  With  uniform  velocity  through  twice 
the  distance  h^  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  it  has  taken,  to  ac- 
quire that  velocity.  But  so  soon  as  it  leaves  the  orifice,  it  has  its 
direction  changed  and  describes  a  parabola.  Under  the  action 
of  this  deflecting  force,  it  will  reach  the  horizontal  plane  BF,  in 
the  same  time  £at  it  would  have  fallen  through  the  height  DB, 
if  it  were  influenced  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone.  The  times  of 
describing  AD,  and  DB,  are  respectively 

2h  2a 

\/^— ,  and  y/ — ; 

8  8 

■    ^       in  the  first  of  these  times,  the  projectile  force  would  cany  it  with 

uniform  motion  through  the  space  2A,  and  in  the  second,  through 

the  distance  at  which  the  jet  of  fluid  strikes  the  horizontal  plane, 

which  w^  shall  call  d.     As  the  spaces  are  as  the  times,  we  have 

the  analojgy 

2h        2a 
s/ —  :  >/ —  :  :  2h  :  d, 
8         g 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  ef, 

2hy/a 
d=     /,    =2y/ah^2x. 

The  distance  then  from  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  vessel  at 
which  the  parabolic  jet  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  the 
Teasel  stands,  is  equal  to  twice  the  Une  ordinately  applied  to  a  se- 
micircle, of  which  the  vertical  depth  of  the  fluid  is  the  diameter. 
From  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  half  the  height  of  the  liquid, 
the  horizontal  range  will  be  the  greatest ;  and  at  equal  distances 
above  or  below  this  point,  tho  horizontal  ranges  are  equal. 

399.  When  a  liquid  issues  ft-om  an  orifice  with  a  given  velo- 
city, whether  it  be  such  as  is  detertnined  from  the  foregoing  ab- 
stract^heory,  or  modified  by  physical  circumstances,  it  might  be 
at  first  sight  concluded  that  the  quantity  discharged  in  the  unit 
of  time,  might  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  ori- 
fice by  the  velocity.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  liquid 
does  not  issue  in  a  prismatic  shape,  and  hence  its  quantity  is  not 
measured  by  the  contents  of  a  prism  of  which  the  orifice  is  the 
base.   On  the  contrary,  the  vein  of  liquid  is  obviously  contracted 


ft 
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soon  after  it  issues  forth,  and  again  spreads  out  to  dimen^ioDfli 
larger  than  ^thosc  of  the  orifice.    That  this  ought  to  be  the  casei 
will  be  understood  from  refer^pce  to  thei  foregoing  theory.    For, 
as  the  particles  move  from  the  lower  layers  of  the  liquid  to  join 
the  vein  directed  towards  the  orince,  they  have  a  motion  oblique 
to  that  of  the  general  current ;  but  from  the  particles  that  compose 
it,  they  receive  a  change  of  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  re-act 
upon  them.     Thus  the  particles  that  issue  from  the  edges  of  the 
orifice^  will  have  a  direction  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and 
the  stream,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  must  contract  in  dimen-* 
sions.    As  these  directions  will  cross  each  other,  some  of  the  par- 
ticles will,  below  the  point  to  which  they  converge,  be  forced 
outward  from  the  axis.     Thus*  the  shape  of  the  jet  will  be  one 
formed  of  two  truncated  conoidal  frusta;  one  of  these  will  have 
the  orifice  for  its  base,  and  a  definite  altitude  ;  while  the  other 
will  have  the  smaller  base  of  the  former  for  its  lesser  base,  and 
an  unlimited  altitude.     The  investigation  by  analytic  means  of 
the  exact  figure  of  these  conoid:^!  frusta,    were  it  practicable, 
would  yet  be  attended  with  no  valuable  results  ;  for  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  vein  is  connected  with  the  change  in  velocity  grow- 
ing out  of  the  viscidity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  mutual  action  of  its 
particles;  therefore,  the  separate  efiects  of  these  two  diflerent 
actions  cadqot  be  distinguished  in  experiment.     We,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  that  the  true  velocity  is  given  by  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  section,  and  that  the  whole  diminution  in  the 
quantity  discharged,  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  vein. 

The  contraction  that  occurs  in  tl^e  form  of  a  jet  of  fluid,  issuing 
from  an  orifice,  is  too  apparent  to  have  escaped  notice^  even  at 
an  early  period.  Newton,  however,  was  the  first  who  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  contraction.  In  this  he  was  not 
perfectly  successful,  but  conceived  thai  he  had  found  it  to  be  in 
the  ratio  5  :  7,  or  of  v/ 1  :  y/2. 

If  a  be  the  area  of  the  orifice,  q  the  quantity  discharged,  .and 
we  use  the  same  notation  as  before, 

and  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  orifice  by  the  velocity,  « 

q^as/  2gh'  (410) 

This  is  called  the  Theoretic  Discharge.  If  it  be  reduced  in  the 
ratio  given  by  Newton,  we  have 

q=aVgh.  ,  (411) 

As  the  change  in  this  formula  is  made  in  the  second  part  af  it 
which  represents  the  velocity,  a  false  inference  has  been  drawn 
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bj  some  writers,  who,  forgetting  the  circumstance  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  yein,  have  stated  that  the  velocity  itself  is  dimin- 
ished, and  becomes  no  more  thanns  due  to  half  the  height  orthe 
fluid  above  the  orifice.  This,%owever,  is  an  obvious  error ;  the 
velocity  is  but  little  affected  when  the  liquid  issues  from  an  ori- 
fice pierced  in  a  thin  plate,  and  the  diminution  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge compared  with  the  theoretic,  is  principally  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  vein. 

The  best  experiments  on  the  phenomena  of  liquids  issuing 
from  orifices  pierced  in  thin  plates,  are  those  of  Bossut.  From 
these  it  appears, 

(1).  That,  except  when  a  vessel  is  nearly  exhausted,  no  sensible 
error  can  arise  from  considering  the  velocities  as  due  to  the  height 
of  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice. 

The  narrowest  part  of  a  jet  of  liquid,  issuing  from  an  orifice, 
is  called  the  Vena  Conlracia;  this  is  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  orifice,  when  of  a  circular  figure,  that  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

(2).  The  figure  of  a  vertical  jet,  lying  between  a  circular  ori- 
fice and  the  vena  contracta,  is  nearly  a  conic  frustum,  whose  two 
bases  have  to  each  other  the  ratios  of  62  :  100,  or  nearly  as  5  :  8, 
instead  of  5  :  7,  as  stated  by  Newton. 

The  figure  of  the  jet,  beyond  the  vena  contracta,  is  also  sensi- 
bly a  conic  frustum,  the  angle  of  who^e  vertex  is  32^. 

In  orifices  of  any  other  figure,  the  same  ratio  is  nearly  true  be- 
tween the  dimensions  of  the  orifice  and  the  section  of  the  liquid 
at  the  vena  contracta ;  but  the  figure  of  the  jet  is  not  pyramid- 
ical^ ;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  orifice,  if  of  a  rectangular  shape, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  cross,  whose  arms  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  diagonals  of  the  orifice ;  beyond  this,  the  section  again  be- 
comes rectangular,  with  diagonals  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  ori- 
fice, and  this  figure  is  retained  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  of 
the  vein. 

Analogous  changes  of  figure  take  place  in  the  section  of  the 
vein  of  liquid,  when  the  orifice  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle  or  a 
polygon. 

(3).  So  long  as  the  vessel  continues  to  hold  a  column  of  liquid  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  orifice,  the  actual  discharges  from 
orifices  of  any  figure  whatsoever,  are  to  the  theoretic  nearly,  in 
the  ratio  ^Vi^;  and  the  velocities  and  quantities  kre  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  roots  of  the  depth  of  the  liquid. 
^  (4).  Small  orifices  discharge  rather  less  than  the  reduced  quan- 
tity, large  orifices  rather  more  ;  and  of  orifices  of  equal  area  and 
unequal  circumferences,  those  with  the  smallest  circumference 
discharge  the  greatest  quantity. 
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400.  When  the  liquid  spouts  vertically  upwards,  there  is  a  de- 
viation from  the  theoretic  height  that  can  be  easily  perceived. 
That  this  should  be  the  case,  will  be  obvious  when  we  consider 
that  the  particles  of  liquids  are  retarded  by  the  column  that  has 
preceded  them,  the  particles  of  which  are  moving  with  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  velocity ;  and  that  the  particles,  after  reach- 
ing their  utmost  height,  tend  to  return  in  a  vertical  direction :  a 
part  of  the  force  of  the  ascending  column  must  therefore  b^  ap- 
plied to  force  them  to  one  side.  In  consequence  of  the  latter 
circumstance,  it  has  been  found  that  a  jet  of  liquid,  when  slightly 
inclined,  rises  higher  than  if  pointtd  vertically  upwards.  When 
the  original  velocity  is  due  to  a  great  height,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, large,  the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  a  powerful  re- 
tarding force,  and  hence  creates  a  limit  beyond  which  no  head  of  « 
water,  however  great,  can  cause  a  vertical  jet  of  liquid  to  rise. 
The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  vertically  upwards,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  always  lower  than  the  level  ot  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  whence  it  issues,  is  called  the  Effective  Head. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mariotte,  that 
a  head  of  five  French  feet  and  an  inch,  produces  a  vertical  jet  of 
five  feet. 

If  H,  and  H',  be  the  actual  heads  of  two  masses  of  water  that 
form  vertical  jets  ;  k^  and  h*,  the  effe^th^e  heads,  the  experiments 
of  Mariotte,  give  the  following  relatioin>etivcen  them. 

H— ^  1.  ^ 

and 

H=(H'-V)jj^-|-A,  (413) 

or  taking  the  above  data,  where 

1 
H-Sjg, 

fc'=5 

H=^+*5  (414) 

whence  the  real  head  that  will  produce  a  jet  of  any  given  height, 
can  be  estimated 

401.  If  the  velocity  due  to  the  effective  head  be  employed  in 
the  parabolic  theory,  instead  of  the  actual  velocity,  the  results 
will  be  nearly  identical  with  those  that  actually  take  place. 
Hence,  from  4he  theory  of  projectiles,  $250,  we  have  for  the 
height  to  which  an  inclined  jet  will  rise,  ' 

Asin.  2t;  (415) 
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and  for  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  it  will  reach* 

2h  sinl  2 1.  (416) 

40!^.  The  rules  of  §^  39d>  are  only  found  to  hold  good  in  prao- 
tice  whep  tne  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  is  large, 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  as  the  height  lessens  and 
the  vessel  becomes  nearly  empty,  the  velocity  of  discharge  is  di- 
minished below  that  due  to  the  height ;  and  the  contraction  of 
the  vein  increases.  This  grows  partly  out  of  a  rotary  motion 
that  often  takes  place  in  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  causes  a  cen- 
trifugal force  that  lessens  the  action  of  gravitation.  The  parti- 
cles, therefore,  that  reach  the  orifice  in  a  vertical  direction,  have 
a  less  velocity  than  they  would  otherwise  acquire;  and  those 
whose  direction  is  oblique,  are  less  powerfully  acted  upon,  and 
continue  their  oblique  course  longer. 

The  formation  of  the  vortex,  whose  rotary  motion  producea 
these  effects,  may  be  thus  explained  : 

The  particles  that  enter  the  vein  directed  towards  the  orifice, 
haVe  a  motion  that  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  in  the  vertical, 
the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  latter  is  obviously  a 
centripetal  force.  If  a  third  force  act  upon  any  one  of  the  par- 
ticles, in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  these  two  components, 
it  will  cause  the  particle^  to  deviate  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
for  one  of  its  componeitfs  will  be  horizontal,  and  thus  the  motion 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  will  become  circular,  if  the  disturb- 
ing force  be  of  sufficient  intensity,  or  spiral,  if  it  be  less  intense. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  circles, 
successively  decreasing  in  magnitude,  and  the  laws  of  circular 
motion  of  §  64,  will  be  applicable.  This  disturbing  force  may 
proceed  from  extrinsic  causes,  but  it  may  arise  also  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  figore  of  the  vessel,  or  from  the  position  of  the  ori- 
fice being  in  any  other  point  than  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  a  . 
base  of  regular  figure;  for  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  particles 
that  join  the  vein  at  a  given  level,  will  reach  it  with  different 
inclinations  and  velocities,  and  will  therefore  effect  each  other's 
motions. 

If  we  call  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  any  particle  e,  its  distance 
from  the  axis  of  the  vein,  r,  and  the  time  of  a  revolution,  <,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  will  be  constant;  and  will,  therefore,  in  the 
successively  decreasing  circles,  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the 
radii ;  and  the  areas  of  the  circles  will  be  as  the  times  of  de- 
scribing them,  or  the  times  will  be  directly  as  the  squares  of  the 
radii.  The  centrifugal  force  will  therefore  be,  §  64,  inversely  as 
the  cubes  of  the  radii,  or  distances  from  the  axia ;  it  may,  there- 
fore, in  approaching  the  vein,  give  the  particle  a  force  that  will 
enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  descending  particles  of  the 
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vei|i  that  it  tends  to  join.  The  greater  the  height  whence  the 
latter  have  descended,  the  greater  will  be  their  action  to  destroy 
the  centrifligal  force,  which  will  be  constant;  and  hence,  the 
cavity  that  will  be  fbrmed  by  the  latter,  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
will  increase  as  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  diminishes.  The 
figure  of  the  section  of  the  cavity  ha^  been  investigated  on  these 
principles  by  Yenturi,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  a  curve  convex 
towards  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  curve  is*  one  of  the  third 
order. 
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/CHAPTER  III. 

Of  ths  Discharge  of  Liquids  through  Short  Pipes  or 

Adjutages. 

403.  When  a  liquid,  instead  of  j9owing  through  an  orifice  pla^ 
ced  in  a  thin  plate,  issues  by  a  short  pipe ;  and  if  the  pipe  and 
the  liquid  be  of  such  materials  as  will  act  mutually  upon  each 
other  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  edges  of  the  orifice  will 
exert  a  force  upon  the  filaments  of  liquidJn  contact  with  them  ; 
the  consequence  of  this  should  be  their  deviation  from  their  ori- 
ginal direction  towards  the  vertical,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  vena  contracta. 

This  theory  is  fully  confirmed  by  experiment,  whence  itappears, 
that  the  adaptation  of  pipes,  to  the  orifices  whence  liquids  issue, 
increases  the  quantities  discharged.  Such  additional  tubes  are 
called  Adjutages. 

404.  Adjutages  of  difierent  forms,  have  different  degrees  of  ad-  * 
vantage  in  this  respect,  that  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment 

When  a  cylindrical  tube  is  adapted  to  a  qircular  orifice,  the  dis- 
charge is  increased,  until  the  length  amount  to  four  times  its  di- 
ameter;  after  this  limit,  it  again  decreases  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tion in  the  tube. 

The  increase  in  the  discharge  is  in  the  ratio  of  82  :  62. 

The  same  increase  still  takes  place,  if  the  tube  be  contracted  in 
the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  altitude  is  at  the  distance 
of  half  the  radius  from  the  orifice,  and  whose  lesser  base  has  an  area 
of  W^,  of  the  area  of  the  orifice;  and  again  spread  out  to  its  ori- 
ginal size,  by  the  adaptation  of  another  conic  frustum. 

If  the  first  cone  be  merely  inserted  in  a  cylindric  tube,  the  in- 
crease is  only  in  the  ratio  of  77 :  62. 

If  the  tube  have  the  form  just  described  of  two  truncated  cones, 
jidapted  to  each  other  at  their  lesser  bases ;  the  greater  bases  ha- 
ving the  same  area  with  the  orifice,  the  lesser  that  of  the  vena  con- 
tracta, or  ^^V  9  ^^6  cone  next  the  orifice  an  altitude  equal  to  its 
radius,  the  other  cone  an  angle  at  the  vertex  of  36^,  the  dischaige 
is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  92  :  62.  If  the  latter  cone  be  length- 
ened until  the  area  of  its  greater  base  becomes  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  orifice,  the  discharge  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
94  :  62. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  an  adjutage,  a  part  of  which  is  contracted 
to  the  area  of  the  vena  contracta,  or  to  no  more  than  .62  of  the 
orifice,  the  actual  discharge  may  approach  within  .06  of  the  theo- 
retic. 

If  then  there  exists  a  right  to  draw  water  through  a  pipe  of 
given  dimensions,  the  quantity  determined  by  theory  may  be 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  132  :  100,  by  merely  uniting  the  pipe 
to  the  receiver  by  a  truncated  cone,  the  area  of  whose  lesser  base 
is  that  of  the  pipe;  whose  larger  base  has  an  area  thai  hears  to 
theless,  the  ratio  of  100  :  62;  and  whose  altitude  is  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  greater  base.  A  near  approach  is  obtained  to  this  form, 
by  making  the  diameters  of  the  base  as  10  :  8,  and  the  height  of 
the  cone  fths  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

A  still  farther  increase  in  the  ratio  of  150  :  100  may  be  ob-  . 
tained  by  niaking  the  tube  spread  out  at  its  place  of  discharge,  in 
t  conical  form,  at  an  angle  of  16^  with  its  axis  ;  and  this  increase 
will  be  obtained,  even  if  a  cylindrical  tube  of  considerable  length 
intervene  between  the  two  cones. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  this  last  increase  will 
take  place,  w*hatever  be  the  length  of  the  intervening  cylindrical 
tube.  But  this  is  not  the  case  beyond  that  limit  at  which  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  becomes  constant,  or  when  the 
retarding  and  accelerating  forces  counteract  each  other. 
'  Similar  results  take  place  in  channels  of  forms  other  than  cyl- 
indric;  in  them  all,  an  increase  ofthe  liquid  they  will  carry,  may 
be  effected  by  giving  the  tubes  the  forms  the  liquid  would  assume 
under  the  mutual  action  of  its  particles. 

405.  These  results,  in  the  case  of  tubes  of  circular  section,  are 
▼ery  rem^kable,  and  are  worthy  of  exhibition  in  a  tabular  form. 

TABLE 

Ofih  quanUUUa  of  a  liquid  discharged  in  equal  ime$Jrom  adjuiagei  of 

different  JigureM* 

From  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,        .         .         .         0.62 

Through  a  short  cylindrical  tube,  whose  area  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  orifice,     .        .        .        0.83 

Through  a  tube  contracted  at  the  distance  of  half 

its  diameter  from  the  orifice  to  an  area  of  .62,        0.82 

Through  a  tube  of  the  figure  of  two  truncated 
cones,  whose  least  base  is  .62,  and  whose 
two  greater  bases  are  equal  to  the  orifice,      •        0.92 

Through  a  tube  formed  of  similar  cones,  whose 
length  is  increased  until  the  area  of  its  place 
of  £schaige,  is  one  half  greater  than  tluLt  of 

theorifice« 0.94 

52 
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Theoretic  disdiaige* 1*00 

Discharge  through  a  given  aperture,  connected 
with  the  reservoir  by  a  truncated  cone  of 
which  the  aperture  is  the  lesser  base,  .  «  1.32 
Discharge  through  the  same  aperture,  connected 
with  die  reservoir  in  the  same  manner,  and 
which  has  another  truncated  tnbe  adapted  to 
it,  the  angle  of  whose  vertex  is  32°,     .  1.50 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  THtt  Motion  op  Wat^r  in  Pipbs. 

406.  When  the  tube  that  is  adapted  to  an  orifice^  by  which 
water  flows  from  a  reservoir,  is  of  a  length  greater  than  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity  is  retarded  ;  this  retarda- 
tion is  caused  by  a  resistance,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
liquid  against  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Under  the  action  of  this  re- 
sistance, the  velocity  of  the  liquid,  which  at  first  varies  with  the 
square  root  of  its  depths  will  finally  become  constant. 

The  law  which  this  resistance  follows,  has  been  determined  by 
experiment.  It  has  been  thus  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  velo- 
city, and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  of  which  is  directly  as  the  velocity  ;  the 
second  directly  as  its  square.  The  resistance  also  varies  with  the 
surface,  by  which  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the  channel  in 
which  it  runs. 

To  express  this  law  analytically : 

Let  0  be  the  velocity ; 

a,  and  /^,  constant  co-efiicients,  determined  by  Experiment ; 

8  the  surface ; 

The  friction,  y^  will  be 

/=r,(ar+/3««)  (417) 

When  a  liquid  moves  in  a  tube  of  uniform  diameter  with  a  con- 
stant velocity,  the  current  fills  the  whole  of  the  tube ;  the  parti- 
cles of  the  liquid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tube,  will  be  most 
resisted  by  friction  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  common 
to  all  liquids,  they  will  receive  motion  from  the  neighbouring  par- 
ticles, and  will  in  turn  retard  them  ;  hence,  although  the  velocity 
of  all  the  particles  situated  in  a  given  transverse  section  of  the 
tube  is  not  constant,  it  may,  without  any  sensible  error,  be  con- 
sidered as  such. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  space  occupied  by  a  liquid,  that 
has  acquired  an  uniform  velocity  in  a  tube,  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  layers,  infinitely  thin,  by  means  of  planes  perpendicu- 
lar to  (he  axis  of  the  tube.     Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  be  one  of  the  layers 

into  which  the  fluid  is  divided.  The 
motion  being  uniform,  the.  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  that  act  upon  it  is 
=0,  or,  §  39,  they  are  in  equilibrio. 
Among  me  forces  that  accelerate 
are  the  fluid  pressures ;  if  that  imon 
the  unit  of  surface  of  the  face  AB, 
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bep«  Ihat  OD  die  unit  of  the  fece,  €«  D,  will  be 

The  forces  which  oppose  the  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be : 
(1).  The  difierence  of  the  fluid  pressures  on  the  opposite  sur« 
faces  of  the  layer.     If  a  be  the  area  of  these  sui&ces,  this  resis- 
tance will  be 

adp.  . 

(2).  The  friction.  This  as  has  been  seen,  (417)  will  be  rep- 
resented by 

a  (au+^r*) ; 

but  in  a  thin  layer,  we  may  substitute  the  circumference,  c,  of  the 
pipe,  multiplied  by  the  diflerential  of  the  length  /,  for  «,  and  this 
resistance  will  become 

c{av+pf^dl.  (418) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  force  which  tends  to  move  the  liquid  in 
the  tube,  is  that  component  of  its  weight  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Let  f  be  the  inclination  of  this  axis  to  the  vertical ;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  layer  will  be 

adlg\ 

and  its  component  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube, 

a  dig  cos.  • . 

If  the  difference  of  level  of  the  points,  A  and  C,  be  dr,  we  have 

dz=dlcos.i,  (419) 

therefore 

o  dig  cos.  i=agdz .  (^0) 

-  When  the  motion  is  constant,  §  39,  this  force  must  be  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  two  first,  or 

a  gdz^a  dp+c  {ax+pv*)  dl .  (421) 

Integrating,  and  introducing  for  the  constant  quantity,  the  initial 
pressure  at  the  origin  of  the  tube,  P,  we  have 

a  gz=a(p— P)+c(ar+j8r«)  ;  (422) 

which,  when  i  becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  becomes, 
calling  the  pressure  at  its  place  of  discharge,  P', 

aorz=a(P'— P)+c(ar+/3i^/;  (423) 

whence  we  obtain 

If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  D, 


and 


«B+)8«»=^  D  g*—(J'—^)  .  (4,5) 
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If  H  be  the  column  of  liquid  that  preesea  on  the  origin  of  the 
tube,  and  H',  that  which  presses  on  its  place  of  discharge,  we 
have 

P=gH,  F=ffH'; 

and  subistituting  we  obtain 

«t.+^t»'=i  Dg  i=?^±5. .  (426) 

If  the  origin  of  the  ordinate,  2,  be  taken  at  the  surfiice  of  the  col- 
umn, H, 

ff— H'+  H = H— H' ;  (427) 

and  if  the  discharge  take  place  in  the  open  air, 

«—H'+H=H; 
in  which  case 

a»+iec«= J  Dg  y  .  (428) 

By  the  researches  of  Prony,  who  compared  fiAy  different  ex- 
periments made  on  tubes,  for  conveying  water, 

-=0.00017, 

B 
^-=0.003416, 

e 

therefore,  the  quantities  being  estimated  in  metres, 

1         H 
0.00017  c+0.003416  v'=-Dg.  -j.  (429) 

Whence  we  obtain,  by  taking  a  value  for  v,  deduced  in  a  particu- 
lar case  from  experiment, 

c=_0.0248829+  V  ^0.0006 19 159+717.885  IP  -y)       (*3^) 
which  becomes,  when  the  quantities  are  estimated  in  English  feet, 

«=— 0.1541+ >/  ^0.02376+8201.6 -yj  .  (431) 

The  co-efficients  a  and  /3,  become,  if  applied  to  4he  English 
foot  as  the  unit, 

a=0.00017, 
)8=0.000104; 

and  neglecting  the  term  that  involves  the  velocity  simply ;  which, 
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M  tiM  concAmuC  IB  flnall,  nwy-be  4oim,  if  te  veloGity  be  not 
great,  wkhoat  tnj  sensihle  ebor,  we  have 

1     H 
0.000104  «■= J  D  J-.  (432) 

and 

H 
«»=2404  D  -y-  ;  (^33) 

»=46.82  v^  (d  J-)  .  (434) 

If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  estimated  in  En^ish  inches,  as 
is  most  usually  the  case,  and  the  other  quantities  in  feet, 

H 

«»=200  D  y  ;  (436) 

and 

e=14.142  x/  (D  y-)  .  (436) 

If  Q  represent  the  quantity  discharged  bj  the  tube  in  the  unit 
of  time 

Q=r  — ,  (437) 

and 

4Q 

«'=;:d^;  («8) 

substituting  this  in  the  equation  (428),  and  neglecting  the  first 
power  of  V,  we  have 

16Q»     1      H 

and  if  we  nuke 

.     64/3 

we  have 
and 

Calcolating  the  numeric  value,  we  obtain 

6=0.0000688, 
and 

Q=38.13n/(D'j),  (441) 

in  which  all  the  lineal  dimensions  are  in  English  feet,  and  the 
quantity  in  cubic  feet 
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For  the  quantity  in  enbic  feet«  when  the  diameter  D  of  the 
tube  is  given  in  inches,  we  have 

Q=0.0r78x/  \p^  I  )  (442) 


For  the  quantity  in  English  statute  gaUons«  D  being  in  ii 
asbeforev 

Q=  •  48635  y/  (d»  j.  (443) 

For  the  quantity  in  standard  liquid  gallons  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Q=.608x/(DY)-  (444) 

The  fbrmuleB  for  the  value  of  D,  when  Q,  H,  and  U  are  given, 
can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  foregoing,  the  fundamental  ex- 
prasaion  being, 

D= V  (q*j')  .  (tifi) 

The  formula  (434),  is  similar  to  that  of  Prony,  for  metres, 
which  is 

1^=26.79  v'(d—),  (446) 

but  which  reduced  to  English  measure,  would  be 

e=48.6V(Dy)»  (447) 

the  co-ef&cient  being  48.5,  instead  of  46.82,  as  we  have  made  it. 

Prony's  formula,  however,  appears  to  be  in  excess,  except 
when  the  velocity  is  considerable ;  that  of  (434)  is  probably  m 
defect,  except  at  small  velocities.  • 

The  formula  of  Du  Buat,  who  led  the  way  in  these  investiga- 
tions, is 

307^/(<i— 0.1) 

^=-./^log../(.+  1.6)--^'^^(^-^)  (^) 

In  which, 

Y  is  the  velocity  in  English  inches ; 

d  half  the  radius  of  the  pipe ; 

H 
s  the  mean  slope  of  the  pipe  which  is  equivalent  to  -r-  of  Pro- 

ny>s  formula. 

log.  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
prefixed. 

The  computation  by  this  formula  may  be  facilitated  by  means 
of  svd>sidiary  tables,  the  best  set  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Edii^Miii^  Cyclopedia,  article.  Hydrodynamics. 
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The  fonnub  of  Eytelwein,  is  in  Englkh  feet 

DH 

407.  The  foregoing  investigation  is  only  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  pipe  of  uniform  slope,  lying  in  ^^^  sanne  vertical  plane,  and 
of  a  constant  section.  If  the  dianaeter  be  not  constant,  the  dis- 
charge will  obviously  be  due  to  the  area  of  its  least  section ;  bul 
will  be  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  influence  the  discharge 
of  fluids  through  orifices  and  adjutages.  The  velocity  may  be 
calculated  as  above,  and  be  multiplied  by  the  smallest  area 
of  the  pipe.  The  amount  thus  obtained,  must  then  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  co-efficient,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  table  in  §  405,  according  to  the  nature  aud  form 
of  the  contraction; 

The  quantity  D,  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  velocity,  must 
be  the  general  diameter  of  the  pipe,  for  the'friction  will  obviously 
be  principally  due  to  it,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  to  those  portions 
that  are  contracted. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore,  from  the 
place  where  it  receives  the  liquid  it  is  to  carry,  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  discharge,  is  therefore  manifest;  but  at  its  two  extremi- 
ties it  should  have  conical  adjutages. 

408.  Pipes  that  convey  water,  are  liable  to  two  species  of  ob- 
struction, that  tend  to  diminish  the  effective  areas  of  their  section, 
and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  they  would  otherwise  dischar0:e. 
All  spring  or  river  water  contains  gaseous  matter:  this  will  often 
escape  and  separate  itself  in  consequence  of  its  expansive  force; 
hence  lodgments  of  air  may  take  place  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
pipe,  and  where  the  pipe,  after  having  risen,  is  bent,  and  again 
descends.  A  self-acting  apparatus  has  been  planned  to  permit 
the  escape  of  such  lodgments  of  air.  It  consists  of  a  valve  of  the 
form  of  a  sphere,  that  is  placed  in  a  vertical  cylinder,  adapted  to 
the  upper  bends  of  the  pipe ;  in  the  cap  that  closes  this  cylinder, 
a  hole  is  cut  for  the  seat  of  the  valve,  and  is  carefully  ground  to 
the  figure  of  a  hollow  zone,  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
spherical  valve.  The  valve  is  made  of  metal,  and  is  hollow,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  light  enough  to  be  buoyant  in  water.  When 
the  pipe  runs  full  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  keeps  the 
sphere  closely  applied  to  its  seat ;  but  when  a  lodgment  of  air 
takes  place,  the  sphere  falls  ;  the  valve  is  therefore  opened,  and 
the  air  escapes ;  the  water  which  follows  lifts  the  sphere,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  seat  that  has  just  been  described.  The  only  pre- 
caution in  using  this  is,  to  take  care  that  tlie  valve  seat  shall  be 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  whence  the 
pipe  is  supplied. 
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A  simple  stopcock,  that  is  occasionally  opened,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  but  is  not  self-acting. 

The  pipe  may  be  interrupted  at  the  places  where  the  air  is 
likely  to  lodge  and  the  water  discharged  into  a  basin,  whence  it 
is  again  drawn  by  the  prolongation  of  the  pipe.  In  this  case,  all 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  superior  height  of  the  water  in 
the  original  reservoir  is  lost.  This  may  be  obviated  by  raising 
the  pipe  in  this  place,  by  artificial  means,  to  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity  of  the  liquid,  which  will  be  as  much  less  than  the 
original  head,  as  is  due  to  the  friction. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  Souterazi. 

'It  possesses,  when  applied  to  very  long  lines  of  pipes,  an  im- 
portant advantage ;  for  the  water  conveyed  in  them  becomes  vapid 
and  disagreeable,  but  will,  by  exposure  to  air,  recover  its  quali- 
ties. 

Deposits  of  earthy  matter  often  take  place  in  the  lower  angles 
of  a  pipe.  These  arise  from  substances  that  are  either  mechani- 
cally mixed,  or  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  These  deposits 
may  be  removed  by  throwing  a  cork,  to  which  a  string  is  attached, 
into  the  pipe.  If  the  space  left  in  the  pipe  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit its  passage,  it  will  carry  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  place  of 
discharge,  and  an  instrument  for  cleansing  the  pipe  adapted  to 
the  other  end,  may  be  drawn  through  the  pipe  by  means  of  it. 

Stopcocks  may  be  adapted  to  the  lower  angles  of  the  pipe,  and 
opened  at  proper  intervals ;  the  current  they  cause  will  carry 
with  it  any  earthy  matter  that  has  not  become  indufated. 

Short  tubes  may  be  placed  beneath  the  lower  angled,  communi- 
cating with  the  pipe,  by  means  of  a  smaller  vertical  pipe.  The  de- 
posit will  take  place  in  them,  instead  of  the  main  pipe,  and  they 
may  be  removed  as  often  as  necessary,  and  cleansed. 

409.  If  the  pipe  be  not  of  uniform  slope,  or  do  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  water  moving  in  it  will  experience 
a  resistance  at  the  angles.  The  amount  of  the  resistance  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat.  He  found  it  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  to  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  tube  from  its  original  direction, 
to  the  number  of  bends  or  elbows  in  the  tube. 

For  a  single  angle,  therefore,  this  resistance  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

R=mi>'  sin.'t, 

and  for  any  number  of  elbows, 

R=mo'2.  sin.'  t .  (450) 


53 
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The  co-efficieDtt  tn,  as  determined  by  Du  Boat,  is  id  Freiidi 

«=  cJL  ^  =0.000336, 
2998.5 

in  metres, 

•1=0.0123  ; 
snd  in  English  feet, 

91=0.039. 

^    In  the  latter  case  the  formula  (450)  becomes 

R=0.0039irr.(sin.«  i) .  (451) 

This  formula  ceases  to  be  true  when  the  angles  of  denatioa 
exceed  30°. 

410.  The  general  formulas,  (428)  and  (440),  for  the  velocity 
and  quantity  discharged  by  a  pipe,  are  only  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  single  pipe  of  uniform  bore  throughout,  or  where  there  are 
a  few  definite  contractions  in  the  course  of  such  a  pipe.  They 
are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  lateral  tubes  that  diverge 
from  a  main  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  liquid  to  dif- 
ferent points,  as  is  frequently  necessary  in  the  supply  of  cities 
with  water.  Into  these  the  water  will  enter  with  a  velocity,  that 
is  due  to  its  pressure  upon  the  part  of  the  main  pipe,  to  which  the 
lateral  tube  is  adapted. 

Wkter,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  investigations, 
moves  in  a  tube  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon  its  origin, 
and  the  weight  of  the  particles  in  the  "descending  branches,  and 
is  resisted  by  the  friction  against  the  pipe,  and  the  weight  of  the 
particles  in  the  ascending  branches.  One  part  of  the  moving 
power  is,  therefore,  employed  in  generating  the  velocity  of  the 
liquid  ;  another  in  overcoming  friction  ;  while  the  third  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  resistance  of  the  columns  that  act  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion.  The  last  is  the  principal  element  that 
determines  the  pressure  on  the  tube.  The  main  tube  may  there* 
fore  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  whence  the  lateral  pipe  is  with- 
drawn, and  all  the  circumstances  determined  upon  the  principles 
that  we  have  applied  to  the  main  tube,  and  its  reservoir.  The 
pressure  on  any  given^ point  will,  theoretically  speaking,  be dae  to 
the  difference  b^.ween  the  actual  height,  and  that  due  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  liquid.  This  pressure  cannot  be  always  practically 
determined  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  in  the  following  investigation,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lateral  pipes  may  be  determined  by  means  of  ex- 
pressions, into  which  the  pressure  does  not  enter. 

« 

Let  Q,  be  the  quantity  of  water  the  main  pipe  would  deliver 
at  the  point  whence  the  first  lateral  pipe  diverges  ; 
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D,  the  diameter  of  this  pipe ; 

L,  its  whole  length  ;    ' 

X  X'  X" .  . .  X"^S  the  partial  lengths  of  the  main  pipe,  whose 
sum  is  equal  to  L ; 

Z,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  the  opening  of  the  first  lateral  tube ; 

Z^  Z'' . . .  •  Z**~',  the  difference  ofleyel  between  each  two  con- 
secutive branches. 

H'  H"  H'"  ....  H",  the  heights  due  tathe  pressures  on  the 
points  whence  the  successive  branches  diverge ; 

q'  d  r  z   \ 

q"  d"  r  z**   >  similar  elements  for  each  separate  branch ; 

c,  the  constant  quantity  in  the  formulse  (440),  to  (444),  accor- 
ding to  the  measure  employed ;  we  have  for  Uie  several  parts  of 
the  main  pipe,  and  its  branches  from  (440), 

Q=cv/(-^D')  (a) 


X 

H— «' 


X' 

H"— y 


9'-'^(^r^^i 


(6) 


(0 


(d) 


Q— 9'— 9"=«V( 


H'— Z"— H 


X" 


H« — r» 


(/) 


(453) 


The  equations  being  in  all  to  the  number  of  2n,  or  twice  as 
many  as  there  are  lateral  pipes. 

To  eliminate  H',  H",  &c.,  we  first  combine  the  equations  (a) 
and  (c),  (a),  (c),  and  (c),  &c. ;  we  thus  obtain 

Qax+(Q— 9')  V=c^DXZ+Z'-H")  ,  (g) 

Q»X+(Q— 9')  V +(Q— q'  ....  q^-'YK^'^ 

c'DXZ+Z' Z"-'— H'*) .  (fc) 

Then  by  combining  the  equations  (a)  and  (6),  (d)  and  (g),  &c* 
we  have 

Q»Xd'»+9'^/'D»-c«D^d'*(Z— «') ,  (f) 

[Q^+(Q— q')"?^' +(Q— 9'  •  •  — 9*-0]<''^+9"2M)'= 

c»D»d'»»(Z+Z' +Z'*-'— «^)  .  (*) 
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Froip  the  last  equation  we  may  obtain  the  values  d!  d",  to  (i*^S 
V  which  are 

'^' "'"^ LcD^(Z+Z"— z")— (Q^+(Q— 9')^) J  J  . 
These  two  equations  are  sufRcient  to  determine  the  law ;  arid  in 
order  that  they  shall  give  rational  values  for  the  diameters  of  the 
lateral  pipes*  it  is  necessary  that  the  denominators  of  the  fractions 
should  be  positive*. 

*Sec,  '*  Ettai  <ur  U*  Moytm  dt  eonduirt  d'6levcr  et  de  didribuer  lu  Eauz,  par  M. 
Gtnieyt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Of  the  Motion  of  Lk^uids  in  open  Channels. 

411.  When  a  liquid  issuing  from  a  reservoir  enters  into  an 
open  channel,  the  general  direction  of  the  bed  must  be  inclined 
downwards,  otherwise  it  would  not  continue  to  flow ;  and  the 
surface  will  have  a  slope  from  the  reservoir  towards  the  place  of  . 
discharge.  Being  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  liquid 
will  have  a  tendency  to  assume  an  accelerated  velocity.  It  rarely 
however  happens,  and  only  when  the  slope  is  very  great,  or  the 
length  of  the  channel  small,  that  this  acceleration  does  occur;  in 
some  cases  the  velocity,  so  far  from  increasing  with  the  distance 
from  the  reservoir,  or  source,  diminishes.  In  most  instances  the 
mean  velocity  is  found  for  long  distances,  to  be  uniform,  ahd  to 
change  only  with  changes  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  bed. 

When  a  strei^m  flows  in  a  channel  with  uniform  mean  velocity, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  train ;  this  can  only  occur' when  no  accelerating 
force  acts,  or  when  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
causes  is  =0. 

The  circumstances,  then,  of  the  uniform  motion  of  a  liquid  in 
an  open  channel  of  uniforin  section,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  liquids  in  open  channels  of  any  figure  or 
variety  of  dimension  whatsoever;  and  the  variations  from  the 
simple  theory  which  the  change  of  dimension  may  produce,  can, 
if  necessary,  be  applied  as  corrections  to  the  inferences. 

The  principal  retarding  force,  to  which  the  motion  of  liquids 
in  open  channels  is  liable,  is  the  friction  upon  their  beds.  This, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,  will  be  a  function  of  the 
velocity  and  of  the  surface  directly,  and  be  inversely  as  the  area 
of  the  section  of  the  stream ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  tubes,  that  part  of 
the  resistance  that  is  a  function  of  the  velocity,  has  two  terms ;  in 
one  of  which  the  first,  and  in  the  other,  the  second  power  of  the 
velocity  are  involved.  This  observation  forms  the  basis  of  the 
theory. 

This  retarding  force  may  be  thus  expressed : 

/=g  -  (ac+ZSt)")  .  (454a) 

In  which  formula  a  and  jS  are  constant  co-efficients,  determined 
in  some  particular  case  by  experiment ; 

/,  the  friction ; 

gi  the  measure  of  the  gravitating  force ; 
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$j  dM  length  of  the  penmeter  of  that  sor&ce,  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  Uquid; 

u,  the  area  of  a  tmnsverse  section.  « 

Now  let 

i=  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  channel ; 

H=  the  difierence  of  level  between  the  places  where  the  chan- 
nel receives  and  delivers  the  liquid ;  we  maj  obtain  by  a  course 
of  reasoning  similar  to  that  in  §  402. 

Is       °  s    I 
The  quantity  -  ,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Hjdraufic  mean 
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depths  or  Radius ;  this  is  usually  represented  by  R.     The  quan- 
tity -t-,  is  the  slope  or  inclination  of  the  tube,  which  is  represented 

by  I.     Using  these  symbols,  we  have 

at?+;3r'=g-RI .  (454) 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Prony,  the  constant  numbers 
applicable  to  this  equation,  are,  afler  division  by  g",  when  the  mea- 
sures are  taken  in  metres, 

a =0.0004445, 

/3 =0.0003093; 
or  in  En^iah  feet, 

a=0.0004445, 
/3=0.0000912; 

and  neglecting  or,  we  have 

.0000912«*=RI ;  (455) 

whence 

r»=12000  RI, 

c=109.53x/RI. 

•       Eytelwein  makes  the  numbers  for  English  feet, 

a=0.000243, 

/3 =0.00001 113  ; 

whence  we  obtain,  again  neglecting  trr, 

©=94.87 x/RI .  (456) 

If  we  employ  the  same  constant  number  for  0,  that  we  have 
made  use  of  in  tubes,  §  402,  we  have 

©=93.64  V  RI  ?  (457) 

or  taking  the  simpler  formula  of  Prony,  as  in  (447), 

''      tJ=97v'RI .  (458) 

By  the  application  of  experiment  to  determine  the  value  oPr, 
in  a  particnlar  case,  Prony  obtains  a  general  formula,  apphcable 
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,bodi  to  tubes  and  open  channels ;  this  is  as  follows,  the  measures 
being  in  English  feet : 

„=_0.164+v'(0.0238+32806G).         '    (459) 

In  this  fonnula,  in  the  case  of  pipes, 

G=iD~;  (460) 

in  the  case  of  open  channels, 

G=RI=y.5..       '  (461) 

In  the  former  case,  therefore,  it  is  identical  with  (431). 

412*  The.velocity,  t;,  in  the  foregoing  investigations  is  the 
mean  velocity,  and  will  not  be  that  of  all  parts  of  the  stream. 
Those  portions  which  are  nearest  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
channel,  will  be  directly  resisted  by  them  ;  and  although  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  viscidity,  they  will  derive  motion  from  those 
more  distant,  and  will  retard  them,  the  latter  will  have  the 
greater  velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  the^ liquid  pressure  will 
tend  to  accelerate  the  threads  of  fluids  which  lie  deepest  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  By  the  combination  of  these  two  ac« 
tions,  the  greatest  velocity  in  a  symmetric  open  channel  will  be 
in  its  middle,  and  at  a  small  distance  below  the  surface.  Between 
the  greatest  velocity  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  mean  velocity, 
there  is  a  constant  relation,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experimen- 
tal researches  of  Du  Buat.  The  formula  derived  by  him  from  his 
experiments  is  however  faulty,  and  has  been  converted  by  Prony, 
into  the  following  form  : 

Let  r,  be  the  mean  velocity ; 
V,  the  greatest  velocity ; 

V yr^^  .  (462) 

From  this,  may  be  derived  the  following  mean  value  of  o, 

f>=0.816458V;  (463) 

or,  what  is  in  roost  cases  sufficiently  accurate, 

«=|  V  .  (464) 
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413.  When  the  channels  in  which  streams  run,  are  neither  of 
uniform  section  throughout,  nor  directed  in  a  straight  line,  varia- 
tions from  the  above  theoretic  inferences  take  place. 
/  Bends  and  elbows  in  the  stream  obstruct  its  course,  and  dimi- 
nish the  discharge ;  the  current  will  in  such  cases  be  directed  from 
one  of  the  points  towards  the  next,  which  it  will  tend  to  wear 
away,  and  in  the  bays  that  intervene^  eddies  take  place. 

The  formation  of  eddies  may  be  thus  explained.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  the  viscidity  of  liquids,  a  current  that  is  in  motion, 
tends  tb  carry  with  it  the  neighbouring  masses  of  a  similar  fluid 
nature  ;  thus,  if  a  current  be  passing  through  a  space  greater  than 
it  is  capable  of  occupying,  without  changing  its  velocity,  the 
lateral  nuid  will  join  the  stream,  and  tend  to  increase  its  quan- 
tity ;  by  this  flow  the  level  will  be  lowered,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  adjacent  masses  will  imp6l  a  current  towards  the  lowest  point, 
which  will  be  that  whence  the  fluid  is  first  drawn.  In  a  wide 
channel,  the  main  stream  will  be  increased  by  this  action,  and  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  it,  a  current  will  be  formed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  into  which,  when  the  space  is  again  contracted,  or 
another  point  reached,  the  excess  of  fluid  that  has  united  itself 
with  the  main  stream  will  flow,  and  thus  keep  up  the  circulation. 
If^  on  theiother  hand,  the  increase  in  the  section  of  the  channel  be 
permanent,  eddies  will  at  first  be  formed,  but  the  velocity  of  the 
main  stream  will  gradually  diminish,  until  it  become  capable  ot 
filling  its  new  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Rivers. 

414.  The  vapour  which  is  raised  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  particularly  from  the  ocean,  tends  to  distribute  itself 
uniformly  according  to  the  mechanical  law,  mentioned  in  §  355, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Dalton.  Thus,  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  furnished  to  the  atmosphere^  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  is  borne  towards  the  land ;  upon  the  latter,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  the  causes  that  produce  precipitation  are,  in  gene- 
ral, more  frequent  than  on  the  ocean  ;  hence,  more  moisture  falls 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  than  is  evaporated  from  it.  The  loss 
arising  from  this  excess  of  precipitation  is  again  supplied  from  the 
ocean,  in  conformity  with  the  law  we  have  cited.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  in  most  parts  of  the  continents  and  islands,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  that  falls  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
snow  aitd  dew,  exceeds  that  which  is  evaporated  from  their  sur- 
face. This  excess  partly  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
partly  penetrates  into  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  meets 
impervious  strata ;  along  these  the  water  is  carried  by  its  gravity, 
until  they  break  out  to  the  day.  The  water  will  there  form  springs. 
These  unite  with  that  running  upon  the  surface,  and  descend  to 
the  lowest  points  of  vallies,  where  they  form  lakes,  or,  if  the 
slope  be  sufficient,  streams  of  various  magnitudes.  Lakes  when 
they  increase  to  such  a  height  as  to  overtop  the  lower  parts  of 
their  barriers,  or  acquire  a  sufficient  pressure  to  force  their  way 
through  them,  also  give  rise  to  streams.  Such  streams  running 
in  the  lower  parts  of  vallies,  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  greatest  slope, 
unite  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  vallies,  and  mix  their  waters 
in  a  channel  of  greater  magnitude  ;  and  thus,  by  successive  junc- 
tions, if  the  extent  of  country  be  sufficient,  rivers  of  great  mag- 
nitude are  formed. 

415.  The  formation  of  the  beds  and  channels  of  rivers  appears, 
even  on  the  most  cursory  observatfon,  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  their  own  waters  :  from  the  continued  effort  of  their 
streams,  a  species  of  equilibritim  has  taken  place  between  the  mo- 
tion of  their  currents,  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil  over  which  they 
run.  Thus  :  when  the  velocity  is  very  great,  the  beds  are  com- 
posed of  solid  rock;  in  the  next  stage  of  diminishing  velocity, 
the  beds  are  composed  of  large  rolled  stones ;  when  the  velocity 
decreases  still  farther,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  gravel ;  then  of 
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sharp  sand ;  and  finally,  when  the  water  becomes  stagnant,  of 
fine  argillaceous  particleS|  or  mud. 

Still  the  equilibrium  between  the  active  force  of  the  stream 
and  the  resistance  of  its  bed,  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  a  slow 
and  gradual  action  takes  place  on  all  parts  of  its  bed,  impercepti- 
ble, except  in  the  larger  class  of  streams,  or  under  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  but  this  action  is  sure,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
years  will  be  found  to  have  produced  most  important  efiects. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  observations  of  Da  Buat,  Uiat 
fine  clay  will  not  resist  the  action  of  a  current,  whose,  velocity, 
at  bottom,  exceeds  three  inches  per  second  :  fine  sand  begins  to 
resist  when  the  velocity  falls  below  six  inches  ;  coarse  sand,  at 
a  velocity  of  eight  inches ;  gravel,  at  velocities  from  seven  to 
twelve  inches  ;  pebbles  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  two  feet ;  and 
angular  fragments,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  at  three  feet  per  second. 

Rivers  cannot  be  considered  as  forming,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  channels  of  uniform  slope ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  most  inclined  near  their  sources,  and  become  leas 
and  less  so  as  they  approach  the  sea.  They  may,  however,  in 
most  cases,  be  divided  into  portions ;  each  of  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  a  current  flowing  with  a  constant  area, 
and  having  an  uniform  slope  at  it^  surface.  These  portions  are 
frequently  separated  by  marked  physical  barriers. 

Under  the  long  conflict  of  the  active  forces  of  running  water, 
and  the  passive  resistance  of  their  beds,  th^  latter  have,  in  almost 
all  cases,  assumed  a  state  of  apparent  permanence ;  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  them  are  slow,  and  only  perceptible  by  the 
comparison  of  their  states  at  long  distant  periods. 

416.  Rivers  are  subject  to  an  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  their  waters.  This  variation  sometimes  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  their  mean  magnitude,  at  others  is  of  great 
extent.  It  is  in  some  cases  periodic,  varying  with  the  season, 
being  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  in  other  cases,  is 
subject  to  no  fixed  law. 

when  the  variation  in  the  bulk  of  a  stream  is  small,  its  bed 
has  usually  for  its  section  a  concave  curve,  whose  versed  sine 
bears  a  greater  ratio  to  its  chord,  when  formed  in^  earth  that  op- 
poses a  great  resistance,  and  of  course,  when  the  stream  is  rapid, 
than  it  does  in  soils  of  less  tenacity.^  The  resistance  of  solid  rock 
may  render  this  rule  untrue  when*the  bed  is  forqicd  in  that  sub- 
stance. 

When  the  variation  in  the  bulk  of  the  stream  is  great,  and  its 
slope  small,  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  other 
case,  suited  to  convey  the  stream  when  it  does  not  much  exceed 
its  mean  magnitude ;  this  is  enclosed  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the 
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tlluyial  deposits  of  the  ri^er.  These  usually  assume  the  shape 
of  aa  inclined  plane^  sloping  from  the  bank  of  the  main  stream 
towards  the  adjacent  country.  The  manner  in  which  this  shsipe 
is  produced,  may  stiU  be  witnessed  in  the  streams  of  many  parts 
6f  our  own  country.  The  river,  as  its  volume  increases,  flows 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  carries  with  it  an  increased  quantity  of 
earthy  matter ;  when  it  rises  so  far  as  to  overtop  the  banks  which 
bound  it  when  not  swollen,  if  trees  and  bushes  grow  upon  them, 
they  will  catch  and  retain  the  larger  and  heavier  parts,  while  the 
lighter  alone  will  remain  suspended.  Thus  the  greater  propor^ 
lion  of  the  deposit  takes  place  on  the  edge  of  the  ordinary  bed. 
This  process  may  still  be  annually  witnessed  on  the  Mississippi; 
and  the  height  of  the  natural  dyke  that  is  thus  formed,  is  in- 
creased by  the  quantity  of  drift  wood  that  is  retained  by  the 
nearest  obstaclef.  This  natural  barrier,  so  long  as  the  periodic 
overflow  is  unimpeded,  more  than  counteracts  any  rise  that  may 
take  place  in  the  bed,  from  deposits  at  those  4imes  when  the 
stream  has  less  than  its  mean  velocity. 

It  frequently  however  happens  in  cultivated  countries,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  restrain  the  periodic  overflow.  For  this 
purpose  dykes  are  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  usual  channel, 
their  erection  being  facilitated  by  the  natural  form  of  the  adja- 
cent ground.  In  this  case,  the  substances  carried  by  the  stream 
are  deposited  in  its  bed,  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  whole 
surface,  to  which  the  inundation  had  before  extended.  The  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  stream  will  in  consequence  rise,  until  the 
slope  may  finally  become  too  small  to  convey  it,  and  it  may  seek 
an  outlet  in  other  directions.  It  is  thus  rendered  indispensable 
to  raise  the  dykes  to  correspond  to  the  increased  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  By  a  long  continued  process  of  this  kind, 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  Po  ha^  been  raised  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  surface  of  its  stream  over- 
tops  the  houses  of  Ravenna ;  so  also  the  ancient  channel  of  the 
Rhine  has  been  filled  up,  until  it  will  no  longer  carry  its  waters, 
and  they  have  sought  outlets  in  other  directions. 

A  similar  action  is  going  on  upon  the  main  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  stream  makes  a 
change  in  its  bed,  and  in  the  height  of  its  waters,  when  full,  more 
marked  in  a  tew  years  than  it  is  in  the  Po  and  Rhine  in  cen- 
turies. .      r  1     J 

A  river  that  requires  to  be  confined  by  dykes,  is  often  crooked 
in  its  course.  The  danger  of  overflow  may,  in  this  case,  be  les- 
sened upon  principles  derived  from  our  investigations.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  formula  (456),  that  the  velocity  varies 
with  the  square  root  of  the  slope  ;  if  then  the  course  be  rendered 
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straight,  the  fall  between  two  given  points  remaining  constant, 
while  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  lessened,  the 
slope  is  augmented,  and  a  bed  of  given  dimensions  will  carry  a 
greater  quantity  of  water,  in  a  given  time. 

417.  Among  the  many  important  purposes  (hat  rivers  subserve, 
that  of  navigation  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Rivers,  according  to  their  size  and  importance,  are  sometimes 
navigable  for  vessels  of  various  descriptions  and  sizes ;  but  are, 
at  others,  frequently  liable  to  obstructions  and  impediments,  that 
either  interrupt  or  prevent  their  navigation  altogether. 

These  obstructions  and  impediments  may  be  arranged  in  seve- 
ral distinct  classes. 

( 1 . )  Rivers  may  be  obstructed  by  Falls  or  Cataracts,  consisting 
in  a  sudden  change  of  level. 

(2.)  Rocky  barriers  may  cross  the  bed  of  a  river ;  these  will 
prevent  its  forming  a  channel  sufficiently  large  to  discharge  its 
waters  with  its  usual  mean  velocity.  In  this  case,  the  flow  of 
the  higher  part  being  impeded,  the  water  accumulates  above  the 
barrier,  until  the  slope  becomes  so  great  immediately  over  it,  as 
to  increase  the  velocity  there  to  an  extent  adapted  to  the  discharge 
of  the  stream,  through  the  contracted  space.  Such  obstructions 
are  called  Rapkls. 

In  large  streams  the  rocky  barrier  sometimes  lies  so  deep  that 
navigation  is  not  oVjslructed,  but  merely  embarrassed,  by  a  cur- 
rent of  increased  velocity.  Such  is  the  rapid  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  a  more  magnificent  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Race  in  Long  Islaiid  Sound. 

In  small  streams  Ihey  interrupt  the  navigation  altogether. 

(3.)  When  rivers,  afi^r  running;  in  a  mountainous  country, 
reach  one  of  less  slope,  thc\r  velocity  is  diminished;  the  earthy 
particles  they  had  before  been  able  to  carry  with  them^  are  in 
consequence  deposited,  the  bed  h  filkd  up,  and  the  river  ^eeks  a 
discharge  by  spreading  itself.  Thus  t^e  breadth  of  the  channel 
is  increased,  and  its  depth  diminished.  A  similar  consequence 
may  follow  when  the  velocity  of  a  river  is  lessened  by  its  meet- 
ing the  tide  within  its  own  channel.  By  a  combination  of  these 
two  causes,  the  obstructions  that  exisl  in  the  Hudson  River,  near 
Albany,  have  been  formed. 

(4.)  Where  a  river  that  carries  large  quantities  of  earthy  mat- 
ter enters  the  ocean,  the  conflictinsi;  action  of  the  two  masses  of 
water,  causes  a  cessation  of  motion  that  influences  a  deposit ;  bars 
are  thus  created  in  the  sea,  in  advance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  the  case  of  large  rivers,  these  may  become  the  basis  of  islands, 
which  are  gradually  connected  with  t^ie  main  land,  while  the  force 
of  the  current  sweeps  out  the  intervening  channels,  and  new  bars 
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are  formed  beyond  them.  In  this  manner  the  Deltas  of  rivers 
were  originally  deposited,  and,  in  some  instances,  still  continue 
to  protrude  themselves  into  the  sea. 

(5.)  A  river  may  carry  a  sutBcient  quantity  of  water  to  admit 
of  navigation,  and  may  be  unobstructed  by  falls,  rapids,  or  shal- 
lows, but  may  be  so  rapid  as  either  to  prevent  an  ascending  trade, 
or  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  stream  so  far  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
vessel  floating  in  it. 

418.  Each  of  these  obstructions  has  its  appropriate  remedy, 
the  application  of  which  may  however  be,  in  some  cases,  imprac- 
ticable, either  from  physical  circumstances,  or  the  great  expen- 
diture they  involve. 

(1.)  When  a  river  is  obstructed  by  falls,  we  make  a  lateral 
channel,  fed  from  the  upper  level,  and  apply  locks  to  it,  upon 
principles  that  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  canals. 

(2.)  If  rapids  have  upon  them  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
the  vessels,  artificial  mechanical  meaps  may  be  brought  in  aid — 
thus  :  the  power  of  men  or  of  animals  may  be  applied  from  the 
shore ;  powerful  steamboats  may  be  used  in  towing  ;  or  the  ves- 
sel may  have  wheels  adapted  to  it,  the  area  of  whose  paddles  is 
greater  than  its  own  section.  In  this  last  case,  if  a  barrel  be 
adapted  to  the  wheels,  and  a  rope  passed  around  it  and  fastened  to 
the  shore  above  the  rapid,  the  wheels  being  more  powerfully  acted 
upon  by  the  current  than  the  vessel  is,  will  turn  around,  coil  up 
the  rope,  and  drag  the  vessel  forward.  It  however  generally 
happens  that  the  impediment  of  a  rapid  must  be  overcome  by  a 
lateral  channel,  as  described  in  the  preceding  instance. 

(3.)  As  the  formation  of  shallows  arises  from  a  diminution  in 
the  velocity  of  a  stream,  it  may  be  prevented,  and  the  obstacle 
may  even  be  removed,  by  increasing  the  velocity.  This  may  be 
done  by  contracting  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  bed.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  stream  being  thusretarrded,  the  level  rises, 
until  the  slope,  as  in  the  natural  formation  of  a  rapid,  becomes 
sufficient  for  the  discharge.  With  this  increased  velocity,  the 
stream  will  have  sufficient  force  to  carry  away  the  earthy  matter 
it  before  deposited,  and  a  permanent  improvement  in  its  depth 
will  take  place. 

As  a  stream  tends  to  continue  of  uniform  section,  even  in  an 
increased  channel,  forming  eddies  in  the  bays  and  hollows,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  this  contraction  should  be  cfiected  by  conti- 
nuous and  parallel  lateral  dykes.  It  is  sufficient  that  piers  be 
built  out,  alternately  from  each  bank,  at  distances  from  each  other 
equal  to  about  the  breadth  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  stream.  The 
beads  of  these  piers  shield  be  arranged,  if  possible,  in  two  pa- 
rallel straight  lines,  in  order  that  the  stream  may  assume  a  straight 
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course,  in  which,  as  has  been  already  explained,  it  will  have  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  deposit,  which  was  before  uniformly  dis* 
tributed  over  the  bed,  will  now  take  place  between  the  piers. 
In  all  such  eases,  a  straightening  (•f  the  channel  is  advantageous. 

If  islands  be  furmed  in  the  shallow  parts,  as  often  occurs,  all 
the  branches  of  the  river  that  surround  them,  except  one^  should 
be  closed,  by  weirs  that  rise  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream, 
and  which  will  therefore  permit  a  discharge  through  these  lateral 
channels  when  it  is  swollen.  If  there  be  several  islands  on  either 
«side  of  the  main  channel,  it  may  be  often  advantageous  to  unite 
them  by  a  longitudinal  dyke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stream  from 
spreading  between  them. 

(4.)  A  similar  principle  will  direct  the  operations  intended  for 
the  removal  of  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  give  the  stream  such  a  velocity  as  will  make  its  force 
preponderate  over  the  resistance  of  the  ocean.  In  large  rivers, 
the  extent  of  the  bars  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  improve- 
ment In  small  streams,  piers  may  be  built  out  from  the  main 
land,  from  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  gradually  inclin- 
ing to  eacK  other.  The  waters  being  all  confined  between  them, 
and  acquiring  from  the  contraction  an  increased  velocity,  will 
not  only  cease  to  make  farther  deposits  upon  the  bar,  but  will 
carry  away  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  piers.  The  deposit 
will  now  take  place  behind  the  piers  on  either  hand.  Where 
the  direction  of  the  river  makes  a  small  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  coast,  a  single  pier  or  jetty  may  be  sufiScient  Of  this  me- 
thod we  have  fine  instances  in  the  ancient  port  of  Dunkirk,  and 
in  the  present  port  of  Havre  :  and  similar  principles  have  been 
successfully  applied  at  Buflalo,  on  Liake  Erie. 

(5.)  A  rapid  stream  may  be  rendered  navigable  by  building 
dams  or  weirs  across  it  from  place  to  place :  between  each  two 
of  these,  the  depth  of  the  water  will  be  increased  and  its  velocity 
diminished;  by  both  of  these  changes  navigation  may  be  ren- 
dered more  easy.  The  passage  of  these  dams  by  vessels,  was 
originally  effected  in  one  of  two  different  methods  ;  these  require 
illustration,  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  germs  of  more 
perfect  means,  that  are  still  in  use.  The  first  of  these  methods 
was  the  Sluice;  the  second,  the  Inclined  Plane. 

To  form  a  sluice,  an  aperture  is  left  in  the  mass  of  each  of  the 
dams  that  divide  the  river  into  successive  pdnds,  of  different 
levels.  This  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  closed  by  a  gate ; 
and  as  this  gate  will  have  an  uneqOal  pressure  on  its  opposite 
sides,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  level,  it  can  only  be 
opened  by  a  vertical  motion. 

In  the  canals  of  China,  the  gate  is  formed  of  heavy  beams, 
dropped  into  vertical  grooves,  made  in  the  masonry  of  the  dam. 
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These  being  piled  upon  each  other,  the  lower  ones  are  thas  loaded 
with  a  weight  that  sinks  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  and 
they  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  flow  of  the  water  through 
them  ;  for  the  small  quantity  that  may  penetrate  between  their 
joints,  will  be  wholly  unimportant. 

When  the  gate  is  opened,  the  water  will  discharge  iteslf  with 
great  velocity  through  the  passage.  The  vessels  of  the  descending 
trade  are  committed  to  this  current :  and  as  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  swept  into  the  eddies  it  will  form,  men  are  stationed 
on  each  bank,  furnished  with  poles,  to  keep  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  effluent  stream.  By  this  discharge,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  upper  pond,  is  lowered  ;  the  velocity  of  the  current 
that  flows  through  the  passage  is  diminished  in  consequence. 
Natural  agents,  such  as  the  force  of  men  or  animals,  are  then  ap- 
plied to  draw  up  the  vessels  that  carry  the  ascending  trade. 

If  the  change  of  level  be  considerable,  the  danger  in  passing 
down,  and  the  force  required  to  draw  the  vessels  up,  are  both  too 
great  This  method,  therefore,  becomes  impracticable.  In  the 
infancy  of  inland  navigation,  the  inclined  plane  of  a  rude  and 
imperfect  form,  was  introduced  in  cases  of  this  sort.  In  a  part 
of  the  weir  was  introduced  a  mound  of  masonry,  of  the  form  of 
a  triangular  prism.  Of  the  two  inclined  planes  that  composed 
its  upper  surface,'One  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower,  and 
one  to  that  of  the  upper  level  of  the  navigation,  as  in  the  figure 
beneath. 


The  vessel,  in  passing  from  one  level  to  the  other,  was  first 
drawn  up  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  and  passing  the  ridge, 
was  resisted  in  its  descent  on  the  other.  For  this  purpose  ropes 
were  passed  around  the  vessel,  and  applied  to  capstans  situated 
on  each  side. 

The  sluice,'  in  its  original  form,  is  still  used  in  China,  as  is  the 
inclined  plane.  The  sluice  is  also  still  used  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  cases  where  the  change  of  level 
is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  In  almost  all  other  instances, 
locks  have  been  substituted  for  sluices,  and  several  locks,  in  the 
cases  to  which  the  inclined  plane  was  formerly  applied. 

These  methods  of  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  have 
the  advantage  of  requiring  a  comparatively  small  original  cost ; 
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they  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  countries  of  thin  population,  and 
small  wealth.  They  have  the  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  floods,  while  the  navigation 
is  itself  subject  to  vicissitudes  from  variation  in  the  supply  of  the 
stream.  The  passage  of  vessels  through  sluices,  and  over  the 
original  form  of  the  inclined  plane,  is  difficult,  and  requires  the 
application  of  force  of  an  expensive  character.  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  has  been  the  uniform  result  of  experience,  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  excess  of  the  first  cost,  it  is,  wherever  the  ca- 
pital can  be  obtained,  better  to  make  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river, 
than  to  attempt  to  improve  the  navigation  in  its  own  bed.  The 
principle  on  which  the  construction  of  canals  rests^are  contained 
in  the  following  chapter. 

419.  When  a  river  is  to  have  its  navigation  improved,  or  when 
water  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  for  supplying  pipes,  for  irrigation, 
or  any  other  useful  purpose,  it  is,  'generally  speaking,  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that'  it  furnishes.  For  some 
physical  investigations,  the  whole  quantity  that  flows  in  its  bed, 
may  be  the  object  of  research.  But  for  mechanical  purposes,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  best  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  minimum 
supply,  for  on  this  will  depend  the  certainty  with  which  the  stream 
can  be  depended  upon  for  most  practical  uses. 

In  a  stream  of  so  small  a  size  that  barriers  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  erected  across  it,  a  dam  that  interrupts  its  course,  is 
constructed  at  some  convenient  point.  In  this  a  gate  is  placed, 
formed  of  a  rectangular  frame,  and  a  shuttle  that  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  shuttle  being  closed,  the  passage  of 
the  water  is  interrupted,  and  it  would  rise  until  it  found  a  dis- 
charge over  the  dam  :  before  it  reaches  this  hdlght,  the  shuttle 
is  drawn  up,  and  the  water  passes  out.  When  this  discharge  is 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  level  of  the  water  from  rising  far- 
ther, but  not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  gate  discharges  the  exact  quantity  of  water  that  the  stream 
furnishes. 

This  quantity  may  be  calculated  on  the  following  principles— 
The  area  of  the  open  part  of  the  gate  may  be  considered  as  an 
aperture  in  a  thin  plate,  and  must,  therefore,  receive  a  correction 
for  the  vena  contracta.  The  velocity,  which  will  vary  in  every 
horizontal  element  of  the  orifice,  will  have  for  its  mean,  that 
which  is  due  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  opening 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  velocity  being  found  by 
the  principles  of  §  401,  and  the  formula  (61), 

is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  aperture  and  the  constant 
quantity  0.62,  §408. 
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In  streams  whose  section  baa  an  area  of  more  than  two  square 
feet,  this  method  would  become  expensive  and  troublesome.  To 
gauge  streams  of  an  area  of  from  two  to  ten  or  tweWe  square  feet, 
we  have  recourse  to  another  method. 

The  area  of  the  stream  is-  carefully  measured.     Its  velocity 
may  next  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus,  called  from 
ita  inventor,,  tbe  Tube  of  Pilot.     A  tube  ABC  is  taken  and  hent 
until  one  of  ita  branches  is  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  of  the  other.    This 
tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  is  con- 
tracted at  the  opening  C  of  its  shorter 
branch.     It  is  placed  in  the  stream,  the 
branch  AB  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  horizontal  branch  is  turned  around 
until  the  stream  enters  freely  and  di- 
rectly into  the  orifice  E.     The  water 
entering  the   tube  with  a  determinate 
velocity,  has  such  a  force  as  would  cause 
it  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  to  the  height  whence  it 
must  have  fallen  to  acquire  that  velocity. 
In  the  tube,  it  will  be  resisted  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  height  will  be  lessened. 
»  The  height  to  which  it  rises  may  be  de- 
i  termined  by  applying  a  graduated  rod 
I  to  the  ouUide  of  the  tube,  if  of  glass. 
I  If,  however,  the  tube  be  not  transparent, 
■  and  it  is  usually  metallic,  a  rod,  be,  is 
placed  in  the  vertical  branch  of  such  specific  gravity  as  tofl""*"? 
water.     This  rod  being  graduated,  will  ^^r"  **>«"«  "f**'^,^- 
quid.     The  correspondini  velocity  may  then  be  obtained  by  the 
usual  formula  (61) 

which  is  sufficiently  accurate,  except  when  the  ^«}°f  yj"  """"j 
Experiments  may  be  made  in  difi-erent  parts  oft»>e  action  of 
the  st«am.  and  the  mean  of  the  results  t-ken  "  the  ^"^ J^Jj; 
citv.  It  Is,  however,  generally  speaking,  sufficient  t<"n«""™ 
S/velicit;  in  this  mir,  near  the  midd  e  "f '^^^  «  2)  « 
thence  to   deduce  the  mean  velocity  by  the  formula  (46.*)  op 

*"*  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  area,  will  give  the  discharge 

'"-fo^t'tSitbe  of  Pitot.  it  is  con«.i-t  ^o  «tUch  itto^ 
wooden  atand,  by  which  it  can  be  placed  in  the  b«i  of  the  atream 
and  afterwards  levelled. 
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This  instrument  is,  therefore^  limited  to  streaitts  of  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  in  depth. 

In  streams  of  greater  size,  the  velocity  of  the  surface  may  be 
measured  by  a  float.  For  this  purpose,  a  part  of  the  stream  must 
be  chosdny  where  it  flows  between  its.banks  without  eddies.  The 
area  of  its  section  may  then  be  determined  by  measuring  its 
breadth,  and  its  depth,  at  equal  intervals,  from  bank  to  bank,  as 
in  the  following  figure,  where  AB  represents  the  breadth,  and 


BE,  F6,  Hlj  depths  measured  at  three  points,  drviding  the 
breadth  into  four  equal  parts.  The  area  may  then  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  the  two  triangles,  ADE,  BHI,  and  the  two  trape- 
zoids, 4)FGE,  and  FHI6,  or  of  any  other  number  of  the  latter 
that  the  circumstances  may  require.  A  float  is  next  thrown  into 
the  stream,  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  carried  through  a  given 
distance,  that  is  accurately  measured  upon  its  banks,  noted  by  a 
time-keeper.  The  velocity  in  the  unit  of  time  thence  deduced, 
ifi  reduced,  as  before,  to  the  mean  velocity,  and  multiplied  by 
the  area.  The  product  is  of  course  the  discharge.  The  floats 
used  in  this  operation,  may  be  constructed  in  various  modes. 
Thus  : 

A  piece  of  cork  may  have  a  weight  attached  to  it  by  a  string 
that  shall  render  their  united  mass  but  little  less  dense  than  water. 
No  more  of  the  cork  will  then  float  than  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
visible,  and  it  will  not  be  liable  to  disturbance  from  the  action  of 
the  wind.  In  a  very  short  time  it  will  acquire  the  whole  Velo- 
city of  the  part  of  the  current  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  will  also, 
after  a  greater  or  less  time,  be  carried  to  that  part  of  the  stream 
that  has  tVie  greatest  velocity.  If  the  float,  and  the  weight  at- 
tached to  il«  have  similar  figures,  and  are  of  equal  size,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  velocity  assumed  by  it  will  be  the  mean  of  that 
of  the  two  horizontal  layers  of  the  stream  in  which  they  lie.  A» 
this  condition  may  be  always  conveniently  adopted  in  practice, 
there  is  no  need  of  investigating  the  correction  that  would  be  due 
to  any  difierence  in  these  respects.  If  the  distance  between  the 
two  bodies  be  small,  their  velocity  may,  without  sensible  error, 
be  considered  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

The  float  may  have  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  as  for  xn* 
stance,  a  piece  of  a  reed,  closed  at  one  end.  This  mity  be  ballasted 
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by  shot  or  other  small  \Teight$9  until  no  noore  than  a  small  per- ' 
tion  of  it  be  devated  above  the  surface. 

If  the  length  of  the  tube  bear  a  considerable  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  stream,  it  will  float  in  a  position  considerably  in- 
clined to  the  vertical,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the 
velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves  at  different  depths ;  and  in 
all  eases,  there  will  be  a  greater  or  less  inclination  An  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  forcbs  that  act,  may  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  velocity  at  th6  surface  when  the  velocity 
of  the  reed  and  its  inclination  to  the'horiztfn  are  given.  Such  an 
investigation  may  be  found  in  Venturoli,  Vol.  II.  p.  218.  It  is, 
however,  better  not  to  use  this  instrument,  except  when  it  floats 
nearly  vertically,  in  which  case  the  error  is  unimportaht,  and 
therefore  needs  no  correction. 

In  streams  of  still  larger  size,  a  part  is  chosen  in  which  the 
water  flows  for^  a  distance  of  I  or  200  yards,  without  eddies. 
The  area  is  measured  as  above,  and  the  mean  of  several  measure- 
ments is  to  be  preferred  to  a  single  one.  The  sum  of  the  length 
of  the  lower  sides  of  the  triangles  and  quadrilateral  figures,  is 
taken  as  the  length  of  the  curved  section  of  the  bed.  The  area 
divided  by  this,  gives  the  quantity  R,  in  (454),  or  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth.  The  slope  of  the  surface,  or  I,  of  the  same  formula, 
is  next  obtained  by  levelling,  taking  the  difference  in  the  altitude 
of  the  surface  of  the  stream  at  two  points,  whose  distance  is  as- 
certained by  measurement.  These  two  quantities  being  given, 
the  mean  velocity  is  deduced  by  means  of  the  formulae,  (462)  or 
(463),  and  this  multiplied  by  the  area,  gives  the  discharge  in  the 
unit  of  time. 

An  instrument  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  and  called 
a  Dynamometer,  may  also  be  applied  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
a  stream.  The  essential  part  of  this  instrument  is  a  spring,  the 
quantity  of  whose  contraction,  under  pressures  of  known  inteur 
sities,  has  been  determined  by  experiment.  If  a  plane  surface 
bo  attached  to  such  a  spring,  by  a  cord  or  other  convenient 
method,  the  action  of  the  stream  will  compress  the  spring,  and 
the  amount  of  compression  will  measure  the  action  of  the  water, 
which  will  be  given  by  the  indexof  the  instrument,  in  some  con- 
ventional unit  of  weight.  This  action  may  also  be  considered 
as  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid,  whose  area  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  acted  upon,  and  whose  altitude  is 
that  through  which  a  heavy  body  must  have  fallen  to  acquire  the 
velocity.  If  th^n  the  number  of  units  of  some  given  cubic  mea- 
sure of  water  that  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  to  be  calculated, 
and  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane,  the  quotient  is  that  height ; 
from  this  the  velocity  may  be  calculated  by  the  usual  formula. 
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This  principle  is  not  absolutely  tra.e,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
treat  of  the  percussion  and  resistance  of  liquids.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes. 

One  other  method  of  gauging  a  stream,  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  applicable  to  the  case  where  it  is  traversed  by  a 
dam  whose  upper  surface  is  horizontal,  and  over  which  the  water 
discharges  itself  in  a  sheet,  forming  a  water-fdll.  The  velocity 
with  which  a  fluid  passing  through  such  an  aperture  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  dan\  would  represent,  is  discharged,  is,  according 
to  the  reasonings  and  experiments  of  Du  Buat, 

«=0.5S6^/A^ 

in  which  expression  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  sheet  of  water,  and 
h  its  depth,  both  expressed  in  English  feet.  The  formula  for 
the  French  metre,  is 

c=0.1895  by/  h\  (464) 

These  formulae  comprise  the  last  case  of  the  motion  of  liquids 
recapitulated  in  §  397. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  Canals. 

420.  Canals  are  open  artificial  channels  formed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water.  They  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation; for  the  supply  of  those  intended  for  navigation,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  Feeders ;  for  the  supply  of  cities ;  in  the 
draining  of  morasses,  and  for  irrigating  laiid  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Canals  differ  in  character  from  rivers  )  the  latter  have, 
by  the  long  action  of  antagonist  forces,  formed  beds,  that  gene- 
rally speaking  occupy  the  lowest  levels  in  vallies,  and  follow  the 
lines  of  greatest  slope.  The  former  have  some  conventional  slope 
suited  to  their  object,  and  which  is  usually  uniform,  or  are  ab- 
solirtely  level ;  they  follow  this  prescribed  line  along  the  sides  of 
hills,  or  through  their  masses,  and  are  often  carried  at  a  cpnsidera- 
ble  height  over  streams,  ravines,  and  even  broad  vallies.  Rivers 
rise  from  humble  origin,  but  uniting  with  others  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  receiving  the  discharge  from  lateral  vallies,  swell 
in  bulk  in  spite  of  the  causes  of  waste  that  affect  them  equally 
with  canals.  Canals,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  an  uniform 
section  throughout  their  course,  and  their  volume  diminishes  in 
consequence  of  those  causes;  while  if  collateral  supplies  are 
brought  in,  they  need  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the  restoration 
of  what  has  been  wasted :  if  these  collateral  supplies  exceed  this 
amount,  means  must  be  provided  to  get  rid  of  the  excess. 

421.  Canals  take  their  rise  in  reservoirs,  either  in  the  form  of 
natural  streams  and  lakes,  or  of  artificial  basins,  that  collect  the 
surface  water.  The  fluid  contained  in  these  has  usually  a  velocity 
less  than  that  required  in  the  canal ;  and  even  if  it  be  a  rapid 
stream,  whence  the  canal  proceeds,  there  will  be  a  difference  in 
the  directions  of  the  two  currents.  Hence  the  water  in  the 
canal  will  not  at  once  assume  the  required  velocity;  and  if  the 
bed  have  a  constant  section  until  it  unite  with  the  reservoir,  the 
area  of  the  stream  will  diminish  as  it  reced^  fjom  the  reser- 
voir, until  the  constant  velocity  adapted  to  the  slope  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  channel  be  attained.  This  diminution  of 
area  can  only  take  place  by  a  diminution  in  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  canal.  Hence  at  the  origin  of  canals,  whose  area 
does  not  vary,  a  fall  will  be  formed,  by  which  the  area  of  the 
stream  will  be  diminished.     If  then  it  be  important  that  the 
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canal  shall  be  filled,  it  must  spread  out  as  it  approaches  the  reser- 
voir.    If  we  suppose  it  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  causes  that 
affect  the  vena  contracta,  and  that  the  channel  has  a  rectangular 
section  of  uniform  depth,  the  plan  of  the  channel  would  be  form- 
ed on  each  side  by  a  logarithmic  curve,  whose  axis  and  greater 
and  less  ordinates  have  the  proportion  of  5  :  6.25  :  4  ;  the  second 
number  being  half  the  breadth  of  the  channel  at  the  reservoir; 
and  the  third  half  its  uniform  breadth.  If  the  figure  were  investi- 
gated on  the  principle  that  the  velocity  of  water  moving  in  a 
channel  varies  inversely  as  its  area,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
proper  figure  of  the  banks  would  be  a  parabola,' whose  vertex  is 
at  the  point  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  becomes  constant. 
Neither  of  these  methods  of  investigation  is  free  from  objection  ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  experiment  and  observation,  that  in  order 
that  water  shall  enter  into  a  channel  without  forming  a  fall,  or 
that  it  shall  completely  fill  it,  the  channel  must,  at  the  reservoir, 
hfive  a  width  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  uniform  section  that 
it  has  at  other  points  ;  and  this  increase  of  breadth  should  take 
plac6  in  the  form  of  a  curve  convex  towards  the  axis  of  the 
canal. 

"Such  a  form  is  to  be  found  in  nature  when  streams  take  their 
rise  in  lakes,  or  other  similar  reservoirs.  If  a  canal  be  formed 
in  soft  earth,  it  will  gradually  wear  away  the  earth  until  it  as- 
sume such  a  form  ;  but  in  solid  rock  such  a  shape  cannot  be  spon- 
taneously assumed.  Even  in  canals  made  in  soft  earth,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  the  requisite  shape  artificially,  than  to  wait  for  the 
slow  action  of  the  water.  • 

422.  The  shape  of  the  section  of  a  canal  is  usually  a  trai>ezium, 
two  df  whose  sides  are  parallel  and  horizontal;  the  other  two 
equally  inclined  to  the  horizon.  This  inclination  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  canal  is  formed,  being 
least  in  tenacious  earth,  and  greatest  in  loose  soils.  No  soil  will 
maintain  itself  when  the  base  of  the  slope  is  less  than  one  and  a 
third  times  its  height,  or  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three.  While 
in  loose  soils  the  slope  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  to  one ;  or  the  base  twice  as  great  as  the  height.  The 
force  that  acts  upon  the  bank  is  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
this  is  partly  exerted  to  push  the  bank  aside, and  partly  to  over- 
turn it  by  a  rdtaxy  motion.  In  banks  of  earth,  where  the  mate- 
rial has  little  cohesive  strength,  the  former  effort  is  most  likely 
to  be  injurious ;  while  in  masses  of  masonry,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important. 

To  investigate  the  proper  thickness  of  a  bank,  whose  height 
and  slope  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  are  given : 
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Let  ABCD  be  the  section  of  a  prismatic  mound  of  eartbt 
pressed  by  water  on  the  side  AB  ;  let  the  slopes  on  each  side  be 
equal,  and  suppose  the  bank 
-itself  to  be  composed  of  mate- 
terials  of  infinite  cohesive  force, 
but  capable  of  being  moved 
horizontally  in  the  direction 
AD,  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
friction  among  its  particles. 
C 

Let  AB.  the  length  of  (he  ftce  =a 

BAE,  the  base  of  the  slope,  =  b 

ABE,  the  vertical  height,  =  h 

the  angle  of  the  slope,  ABC,  =  i 

AD,  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  the  bank  =  x 
the  density  of  the  material,  that  of  water  being  unity,    =  D 

the  coefficient  of  the  fiiction  '^f\ 

the  thickness  of  the  bank  at  bottom  will  be  =x-4-  2l 

The  pressure  on  the  line  ^B  will  be,  §  331, 

*'*■ 

this  force  acta  at  the  centre  of  pressure  in  a  direction    per- 
pendicular to  the  face  of  the  bank.     If  then  it  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  in  a  horizontal,  the  other  m  the  vertical 
direction,  the  former  only  will  tend  to  thrust  the  .bank  from  its 
plane ;  the  latter  will  add  to  the  weight  that  presses  on  the  base, 
'  will  increase  the  friction,  and  consequently  add  to  the  stabiUty. 
The  first  of  these  components  will  be,  §  13, 
\  ah  sin.  t ; 
the  second, 

I  a&  COS.  t ; 
but  as 

k  h 

Mn.  »■=-,  and  cob.  »=-, 

a'  a 

these  forces  become  respectively 

;  h',  and  ^hb; 
of  which  that  represented  by  J  h",  tends  to  thrust  the  bank  from 
itsplace. 

This  force  is  resisted  by  the  friction  on  the  base,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  whole  pressure,  and  this  is  made  up  of  the  weight 
of  the  bank,  and  the  force  ^hb  derived  from  the  liquid  pressure 
acting  downwards. 

The  w  ■  '  ■    "  ' 
density,  t 

(«+6jAD; 
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we  therefore  have«  as  the  condition  of  equilibrium, 

\h^=\fkh+fhjy{x+b)',  (465) 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  r, 

\  h^fh-fh  D 
x= jg .  (466) 

When  the  bank  is  triangular,  x=0,  and  the  base  of  the  slope 
becomes 

to  find  the  co-efficient/,  we  have 

The  mean  density  of  earthy  substances  being  about  2,  we  have 
in  the  case  where  26=3/i, 

/=/y  =0.133; 
and  when  6=2^ 

and,  as  the  pressure  at  the  surface  is  evanescent,  and  a  triangular 
mound  would  of  course  resist  it,  these  values  may  be  apptied  in 
other  investigations. 

In  practice,  however,  the  water  will  enter  into  the  pores  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  the  surface  exposed  to  pressure  will  be  much 
increased. 

To  allow  for  this,  let  the  co-efficients /be  reduced  to  one  half, 
or  in  firm  earth  to  0.06,  and  in  loose  eulh,  to  0.05.  We  shall 
then  have,  in  the  latter  case,  in  a  bank  of  triangular  section, 

6=4  A; 

and  the  whole  base  of  the  bank, 

2  6=8*.  (469) 

When  the  mass  of  the  bank  is  given,  as  that  part  of  the  liquid 
pressure  which  tends  to  thrust  the  bank  aside,  diminishes  as  the 
inclination  of-  the  face  on  which  it  acts  increases ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  loose  earth  supports  itself  at  a  slope  whose  base  is 
to  the  height  as  2  :  1 :  we  may  infer,  that  the  maximum  of  strength 
will  be  attained  when  the  slope  on  which  the  water  presses  has 
for  its  base 

6=6  A; 

and  when  the  base,  6',  of  the  opposite  side,  is 

6'=2fc. 
kk  loose  earth,  iKiien  the  bank  has  a  trapezium  for  its  sectioD, 
and  6=2^  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  ^,  from  (466), 

x=2.6(A) ;  (470) 
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in  firm  earth»  where  6=1  \  A, 

a?=2.3(A).  (471) 

These  give  the  thickness  of  the  bank  at  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
but  as  it  is  usual  to  make  the  bank  of  a  canal  one  foot  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  water  it  contains,  we  would  have  for  the 
thickness  at  its  upper  surface,  in  the  case  of  loose  earth,  in  feet, 

ar=2.6(fc)— 4,  (472) 

and  in  firm  earth, 

«=2.3(A)— 3.  (473) 

423.  A  canal  is  usually  confined  between  a  bank  on  one  side, 
whose  dimensions  may  be  determined  on  the  foregoing  princi- 
pleSy  and  a  towing  path,  the  breadth  of  whose  upper  surface  must 
be  su£Scient  fora  road^on  which  the  animals  employed  in  draught 
may  easily  pass  each  other.  If,  then,  the  dimensions  deduced 
above  be  not  sufficient  for  this  last  object,  the  breadth  ofthe  up- 
per surface  of  the  towing  path  must  be  increased  to  at  least  nine 
feet  For  the  other  bank,  the  usual  rule  is,  to  make  its  breadth 
at  top  equal  to  the  height  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal ; 
but  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  berm  of  from  1  to  1^  feet  at  the  le* 
▼el  of  the  water,  by  which  the  thickness  ofthe  bank  at  the  water's 
edge  will,  in  usual  cases,  nearly  coincide  with  our  formulae,  (470) 
or  (471,  and  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  the 
wash  ofthe  banks  from  falling  ixito  the  canal. 

To  prevent  the  entrance  of  rain  water,  a  ditch  called  the  coun- 
ter ditch  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  banks^  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  side  lying-ground,  where  the  rain  may 
produce  injurious  efiects. 

The  profile  of  a  well-constructed  canal  will  therefore  present 
the  following  figure  f 


And  when  the  breadth  and  depth  are  given,  the  relations  between 
the  depth  of  excavation  and  the  height  of  embankment,  that  will 
just  suffice  to  give  the  proper  form,  is  a  simple  geometric  problem. 

424.  Canals  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation 
in  several  cases : 

(1.)  As  has  been  already  stated,  they  may  be  employed  to  pass 
obstacles  upon  rivers,  that  are  in  other  respects  navigable,  or  may 
be  constructed  parallel  to  a  stream  whence  they  derive  their  sup 
ply  of  water. 

56 
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(2).  They  may  be  made  to  commuoicate  between  two  naviga- 
tioiw  of  equal  levels,  drawing  their  supply  from  both,  or  between 
two  of  different  heights,  drawing  their  supply  from  the  higher. 

(3).  They  may  form  a  communication  between  two  naviga- 
tions, passing  over  ground  higher  than  either.  This  is  at  present 
the  most  usual  case  of  canal  navigation.  Such  canals  are  said  to 
have  a  summit  level,  or  to  be  a  point  de  pariage. 

425.  The  dimensions  of  navigable  canals  will  depend  upon  the 
section  of  the  vessels  intended  to  navigate  them.  They  must  in 
the  first  place  be  wide  enough  to  permit  two  vessels  to  pass  each 
other  with  freedom ;  for  this  purpose  the  breadth  at  bottom  is 
usually  made  twice  as  great  as  the  breadth  of  beam  of  the  vessels  ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  depth  is  usually  made  one  foot  more  than 
their  draught  of  Water.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons  :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  vessels  are  much  more  impeded,  when  the 
channel  in  which  they  move  is  shallow,  than  when  it  is  deeper  ; 
and  secondly,  in  order  to  provide  for  any  accidental  defect  of  wa- 
ter, or  for  deposits  of  earth  thatmay  lodgein  the  canal.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  vessels  would  be  exposed  to  take  the  ground, 
wese  there  not  an  extra  depth  of  water. 

426.  The  bed  of  a  canal  must  be  absolutely  level,  or  have  no 
more  slope  than  is  sufficient  to  convey  water  to  replace  that 
which  may  be  wasted.  Hence,  when  the  navigations  it  is  to  con- 
nect are  of  different  levels ;  when  constructed  on  the  bank  of  a 
Btream  whose  surface  must  of  course  slope;  or  when  it  surmounts 
a  summit,  it  must  be  made  in  a  series  of  channels  at  different 
levels,  and  means  must  be  provided  to  pass  vessels  from  one  level 
to  another.  That  which  is  most  usually  employed  is  called  a 
Lock. 

A  lock  is  a  four-sided  chamber,  contained  between  two  parallel 
walls  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  by  two  gates  or  sluices, 
situated  at  the  two  extremities. 

The  bottom  of  a  lock  is  a  floor  of  wood,  or  masonry,  on  the 
same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  lower  of  the  two  reaches  of 
the  canal  that  it  serves  to  connect.  The  gates  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  upper  reach,  and  the  walls  to  the  height  of  the 
banks  of  that  reach.  The  lower  gate  reaches  to  the  floor  of  the 
lock,  the  upper  gate  is  usually  established  upon  a  transverse  wall, 
the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  upper  reach, 
and  which  is  called  the  Breast  Wall. 

When  the  water  in  the  lock  is  upon  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  higher  reach,  it  is  said  to  be  full ;  when  on 
a  level  with  that  in  the  lower  reach  of  the  canal,  it  is  said  to  be 
empty.     The  gates  are  suspended  from  the  walls  in  such  a  man- 
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DAT  M  to  clow,  ff4m)  they  undergo  a  prassare  frou  above  ;  they 
may  be  opened  whea  the  premre  on  each  aide  Is  equM. 
A  ptu  and  section  of  a  lock  are  represented  beneath. 
Fia.  2.  Fic.  1. 


^^ 


Fig.  let,  ifl  a  longitudinal  e 
of  a  lock. 

A,B,  C,D,  are  the  walls  of  which  K' and  Fa: 
encloM  the  chamber. 

M,  G,  N,  D,  the  breast  wall  on  wluch  the  upper  gate  is  sup- 
ported. 


n  ;  fig.  2d,  a  horizontal  plan 
B  the  parta  that 
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HH,  reeesBM  inivfaich  the  upper  gate  is  received  when  open. 

1 1,  mmilar  recesses  to  receive  the  lower  gate. 

K,  sill  of  the  upper  gate. 

L,  sill  of  the  lower  sate. 

O,  upper  opening  of  the  culverts  that  form  a  eommunicatioii 
between  the  waters  of  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  thercanal*  in 
order  to  fill  the  lock. 

Y,  vault  in  the  breast  wall  into  which  these  culverts  enter. 

WW,  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper  level  of  the  canal. 

WW',    do        "  "    lower    do. 

The  operations  of  filling  the  lock  from  the  upper  level  of  the 
canal,  and  of  emtying  it,  by  a  discharge  into  the  lower  level, 
may  be  efifected  by  means  of  small  gates,  or  wickets,  sliding  in 
grooves  in  the  timbers  of  the  gates. 

To  this  method  no  objections  apply  in  the  lower  gate ;  but  in 
the  upper,  the  water  spouting  from  the  top  of  the  breast  wall  may 
injure  the  lock,  or  enter  into  the  vessel  contained  in  it,  which 
may  thus  be  destroyed,  or  sunk.  Hence,  passages  called  Culverts, 
have  been  formed  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  lock,  to 
which  wickets  are  adapted ;  these  passes  opening  from  the  water  ia 
the  upper  level,  are  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discharge 
themselves  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lock,  even  when 
as  much  as  possible  is  drawn  off.  In  the  Canal  du  Centre,  in 
France,  the  culverts  descend  vertically,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  an  open  vault,  formed  by  the  thickness  of  the  breast  wall. 

A  lock  has  recently  been  invented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Can- 
vass White,  in  which  the  breast  wall  is  omitted,  and  the  upper 
gate  is  as  tall  as  the  lower  one.  In  this  form,  the  culverts  in  the 
walls  become  unnecess'ary,  and  the  breast  wall  which  is  for  many 
reasons,  the  weakest  part  of  a  lock,  is  suppressed.  The  bottom  of 
the  upper  and  lower  levels,  are  united  by  a  slope,  rising  from 
the  sill  of  the  upper  gate. 

427.  When  a  vessel  is  to  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  canal,  it  may  either  find  the  lock  full,  or  empty ;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  surplus  water  must  be  discharged  through  the 
wickets,  until  it  reach  a  common  level  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
gate ;  in  the  latter,  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  in  the  lower  level 
are  already  at  an  equal  height.  The  pressure  being  therefore 
equal  on  each  side  of  the  lower  gate,  it  may  be  opened,  and  the 
boat  drawn  forward  into  the  lock.  The  lower  gates  are  next  shut 
behind  it,  and  the  wickets  or  culverts  that  communicate  with  the 
water  above  opened.  This  will  therefore  pass  into  the  lock,  and 
as  it  finds  no  exit  through  the  lower  gate,  will  fill  the  lock ;  as  the 
lock  fills,  the  vessel,  buoyant'on  the  surface,  rises;  the  filling  of 
the  lock,  and  rise  of  the  vessel  continue,  until  the  water  stand  on 
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each  side  of  the  upper  gate,  a^  a  common  level.  The  pressure  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  gate  being  then  equal,  it  may  be  open6d, 
and  the  ressel  drawn  forward  into  the  upper  level  of  the  canal. 

If  the  canal  be  empty  when  a  boat  is  to  descend,  it  must  be  £11- 
ed,  or  if  full,  kept  so  until  the  upper  gate  be  opened,  and  the  ves- 
sel admitted.  The  upper  gate  is  then  closed  behind  the  vessel, 
and  the  water  discharged  from  the  lock',  through  the  wickets  of 
the  lower  gate,  until  the  water  within,  and  in  the  level  below, 
reach  the  same  height,  when  the  lower  gate  may  be  opened,  and 
the  vessel  drawn  out. 

The  lock  appears  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  accidental 
jnxta-position  of  two  sluices,  in  the  action- of  which  its  important 
and  valuable  properties  were  discovered.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  intentionally  used  in  the  Canal  of  Martiiana,  in  Italy,  about 
the  eleventh  century. 

428.  To  determine  the  thickness  of  the  longitudinal  walls  that 
confine  a  lock,  when  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  nature  of  the 
material  is  given,  we  nliust  in  the  first  place  consider,  that  being 
built  of  masonry,  the  resistance  to  lateral  thrust,  is  that  of  the 
friction  of  stone  upon  stone,  at  the  joints,  and  of  the  cohesive  force 
of  the  stone  at  other  points  ;  the  former  is  aided  by  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  mortar,  and  these  resistances  being  both  great,  the 
water  will  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  to  overturn  the  wall, 
than  to  move  it  laterally.  As  the  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  0,  and  as  the  wall  may  be  built  in  a  vertical  position,  we 
may  assume  it,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  to  have  a  section 
of  the  figure  of  a  right  angled  triangle. 

Let  ABC,  be  a  section  of  the  wall ;  let  the  height  AB,    =:p ; 

the  thickness  BC,  =x ; 

the  liquid  pressure  on  the  face  AB,  will 
be,  §417, 

if'. 
and  it  will  act  to  overtum  the  wall  at  the 
point  P,  the  centre  of  pressure,  with  a 
moment  of  rotation  represented  by 

The  resisting  force  will  be  the  weight 

ipxB ; 

and  to  find  it»  moment  of  rotation  it 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  of  its  direction  from  the  point  C,  which  is  }  x.     This 
moment  of  rotation,  then,  will  be 

ipxx|a?=jp«'; 

and  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  forces. 
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if^iP^i  (474) 


*=^^^=-^;  (475) 


whesce  we  obtain 

if  we  take  the  density  of  the  materials  to  be  2,  we  have 

x=ip,  (476) 

or  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom,  should  be  equal  to  half  its 
height. 

In  the  cdostruction  of  locks,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  bottom  is 
made  equal  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water  they  contain  when  full. 
But  the  top  of  the  wall  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  gates,  whieh 
determines  the  highest  level  of  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
accidental  overflow  ;  and  the  section  ef  the  wall  is  not  triangular^ 
but  quadrilateral.  The  top  must  have  a  sufficient  thickness  to  ^ 
admit  of  the  masonry  being  carried  up  in  two  faces  of  ashler, 
which  are  filled  up  within  by  irregular  pieces,  laid  in  water  proof 
cement,  and  grouted,  in  order  to  prevent  any  filtration.  This 
thickness  cannot  be  less  than  from  3  to  4  feet.  When  the  wall  is 
of  brick,  it  may  be  of  less  thickness  at  top,  but  must  be  covered 
with  a  coping  strongly  clamped.  When  the  depth  of  water  to  be 
supported  is  less  than  7  or  8  feet,  the  wall  will  have  two  parallel 
faces ;  at  greater  depths  the  outer  face  slopes,  until  it  has  a  thick- 
ness at  bottom  of  half  the  depth  of  water. 

The  walls  of  the  lock  are  continued  at  its  tyro  ends,  until  they 
meet  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  as  the  latter  is  wider  than  the  lock, 
these  portions  diverge,  and  arc  called  the  Wing  Walls;  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal  decrease  in  height,  until  they  meet  the 
earthen  bank.  These  walls  are  represented  in  the  profile,  and 
section  at  A  D  and  BC. 

These  walls  having  less  stress  to  undergo  than  those  of  the 
chamber  of  the  lock,  need  not  be  thicker  at  bottom  than  one  third 
of  their  own  height. 

429.  The  gates  of  locks  are  frames  of  timber,  covered  with 
plank ;  the  lower  gate  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  lock  ;  the 
upper  from  the  top  of  the  breast  wall,  to  the  level  of  the  water  io 
the  upper  reach  of  the  canal. 

As  frames  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  are  liable  to  change  their 
shape  when  suspended  at  one  end,  the  frame  must  have  diagonal 
braces,  or  the  plank  may  be  put  on  in  a  diagonal  direction.  The 
gate  is  suspended,  by  adapting  a  gudgeon  to  the  bottom  of  one  of 
its  uprights,  and  passing  an  iron  collar  built  into  the  wall  over  its 
upper  end.  This  post  must  therefore  project  below  the  bottom 
of  the  gate,  and  a  circular  cavity  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lock,  to  receive  its  gudgeon.     This  post,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  gate^  is  sufficiently  jtall  to  rise  above  the  top 
of  the  wall,  in  order  to  be  framed  into  the^lever  that  serves  to 
open  and  shut  the  gate.  This  iever  extends,  when  the  gate  is 
shuty  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
gate.  The  form  of  the  gates  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  figure. 
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The  bottom  of  the  lock  is  lower,  within  the  space  where  the 
gates  swing,  than  at  any  other  place,  and  the  gates  when  shut, 
rest  against  a  sill.  The  walls  also,  are  built  in  such  a  form  as  to 
admit  the  gate  into  their  thickness,  when  open,  in  such  manner 
that  its  face,  and  that  of  the  wall,  shall  then  be  in  the  same  plane. 
The  outer  side  of  the  post  on  which  the  gate  hangs  is  rounded,  and 
the  stones  are  cut,  where  it  touches  the  wall,  into  a  curved  hollow, 
that  permits  its  motion,  and  to  which  the  retired  part  of  the  wall 
is  a  tangent. 

When  the  lock  has  a  small  breadth,  say  not  exceeding  four 
feet,  both  of  the  gates  may  be  formed  of  a  single  leaf,  and  are, 
when  shut,  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  the  walls.  When  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  feet,  the  upper  gate  may 
still  be  in  a  single  leaf;  but  in  this  case  the  lower  gate,  and  in 
all  locks  whose  breadth  exceeds  seven  feet,  both  gates  must  be 
formed  of  two  equal,  and  similar  leaves,  suspended  from  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  lock.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  pressure 
would  then  become  too  great  to  be  borne  by  a  single  length  of 
timber,  supported  at  one  end. 

430.  When  lock  gates  are  made  of  two  leaves,  they  must  be 
so  placed  as  to  afford  each  other  mutual  support.  For  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  shutting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lie  in  one  plane, 
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the  two  leaves  make  an  aqgle  with  each  other,  and  the  sill  has  the 
figure  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  vertex  is  turned  towards  the 
upper  level  of  the  canal.  This  arrangement  will  be  seen  in  the 
draught,  on  page  443. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  if  this  angle  be  a  right  angle,  the  tim- 
bers of  each  leaf  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  length,  and  will  therefore  afford  the  greatest 
mutual  support ;  while  if  they  lie  in  one  plane,  they  will  not  give 
each  other  any  support  But  in  the  fortner  case,  the  timbers  will 
be  longer,  and  have  less  strength  to  bear  the  liquid  pressure  that 
acts  upon  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  a  part,  than  in  the  latter. 
Upon  these  principles,  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  gates  should 
meet,  in  order  to  possess  a  maximum  of  strength,  may  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  pressure  of  water  upon  the  leaf  AC,  when  the  depth  is 
constant,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  AC,  which  we  shall 


call  I ;  and  the  strength  of  the  timbers  which  f(»iki  the  gate  wifl 
be  inversely  proportioned  to  / ;  call  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of 
surface,  P ;  and  S,  the  respective  strength  of  the  matertal.  We 
have  in  the  case  of  equilibrium, 

and 

S=P/». 

The  strength,  then,  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure,  must  be  a 
constant  function  of  the  square  of  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the 
leaf;  or  if  we  call  the  breadth  of  the  lock  2a,  and  the  projectioii 
CD  of  the  sill  x,  a  constant  function  of  (a'+a^). 

The  leaf  AC,  also  derives  strength  from  the  other  leaf  BC  :  if 
we  decompose  this  force  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  Lb  perpen- 
dicular, the  other  parallel  to  AC,  and  which  may  be  represented 
hy  C£,  £B ;  that  represented  by  £B,  will  alone  act  to  support 
the  leaf  A£.  But  this  force  will  vary  with  the  sine  of  the  angle 
A,  while  X  varies  with  the  tangent ;  it  will  therefore  be  a  constant 
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function  of  oar.  The  whole  resistance  which  a  gate  of  a  givei^ 
breadth  will  oppose  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  will  decrease 
with  the  former  of  these  quantities,  and  increase  with  the  latter, 
of  both  of  which  it  is  a  constant  friction,  or  will  be  greatest  when 
ax — (a'+j')  is  a  maximan,  or  when 

1 

x=-a=a, in.  30°. 

Hence,  the  greatest  stren^h  will  be  attained  when  the  pro- 
jection CD  of  the  sill  is  one  jfourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  lock, 
and  the  angle  that  the  gale  makes  with  the  wall  of  the  lock  is 
60°. 

When  the  length  of  the  horizontal  timbers  that  form  the  leaves 
of  a  gate,  is  determined  by  means  of  the  breadth,  and  the  nu>st 
advantageous  projection  thus  investigated,  their  dimensions  may 
be  calculated  by  considering  them  a3  beams  supported  at  eacli 
end,  upon  the  principles  of  §  189. 

431.  The  height  which  is  given  to  locks,  is  the  sum  of  twa 
quantities  :  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lower  level  of  the  canal, 
and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  two  surfaces.  The 
latter  is  called  the  Fall  of  the  Lock.  The  fall  that  is  most  advan- 
tageousy  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

The  nature  of  the  ground,  in  some  cases,  prescribes  the 
proper  fall ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  engineer,  the  quantity 
of  fall  may,  generally  ifpeaking,  be  settled  upon  other  principles. 

The  fall  of  the  locks  of  a  given  canal  should  be  constant,  so 
that  the  water  discharged  from  one  may  just  sufSce  to  sup- 
ply those  below  it.  In  this  case,  the  successive  levels  should 
be  each  cjipable  of  containing  one  lock  full  of  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  navigation,  without  over- 
flow. The  service  of  the  canal  would  then  be  performed  without 
interruption,  and  without  waste.  This  rule,  however,  neglects 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  and  leakage :  a  better  principle 
would  be,  that  the  fall  of  the  several  locks  should  decrease  from 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  receives  water,  until  a  new  supply 
be  admitted,  when  they  are  again  to  be  restored  to  their  original 
height. 

It  is  next  to  be  remarked  that  locks  of  great  fall  expend  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  cdn  therefore  be  used  only  when  that  is 
abundant. 

In  locks  of  small  fall,  boats  require  nearly  as  much  time  to  pass 
each  of  them,  as  to  pass  one  of  greater  height.     Hence,  when  a 
given  fall  is  distributed  among  several  locks,  instead  of  a  single 
'  one,  the  delays  are  much  increased. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  increasing  with  the  depth  of  wattr, 
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with  which  their  height  increases  also,  the  cost  of  masonry  wU 
increase  with  the  square  of  the  depth.  This  depth  is  not  the 
fall  of  the  lock)  but  is  the  sum  of  that  quantity,  and  the  constant 
depth ~of  the  canal.  Thus  the  whole  cost  of  the  masonry  of  a  set 
of  locks,  to  overcome  a  given  fall,  will  decrease  with  the  increase 
of  their  fall^  and  diminution  of  their  number,  to  a  certain  limit,' 
easily  determined  in  each  particular  case,  and  afterwards  increase. 
In  this  investigation,  other  circumstances  will  come  into  view, 
such  as  the  cost  of  wood  and  iron  work ;  the  expense  off  making 
and  securing  the  foundations. 

Locks  are  liable  to  danger  from  the  filtration  of  water  through 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  placed:  this  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
so  ereat,  that  the  bottom  of  the  lock  may  be  pressed  upwards  by 
a  aquid  pressure,  due  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  lock  and  the 
head  of  water  in  the  upper  level.  To  counteract  this  pressure,  we 
have  the  weightof  the  lock  itself,  and  that  of  the  water  it  contains. 
In  a  high  lock,  when  empty,  the  former  force  may  preponderate, 
and  the  lock  be  forced  upwards. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fall  of  locks  should  not  exceed  ten,  nor 
fall  short  of  eight  feet« 

439.  The  length  of  a  lock  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  largest 
vessels  that  are  to  pass  it,  and  will  be  such  that  a  vessel  can  lie, 
without  risk  of  touching,  between  the  angle  of  the  leaves  of  the 
lower  gate  and  the  breast  wall. 

The  breadth  of  locks  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adapted  to  that 
of  the  vessels,  and  is  usually  made  one  foot  greater  than  their 
breadth  of  beam.  So  also,  as  has  been  seen,  the  dimensions  of 
the  canal  itself  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  vessels  that  are  to 
navigate  it. 

In  determining  the  appropriate  size  of  vessels,  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  navigable  communications  must  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  the  expense  of  construction,  and  the  character  of  the 
moving  power  employed  upon  them.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ex- 
pense of  construction  increases  even  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  canal ;  hence,  when  it  is  intended  to  connect 
two  navigations  already  in  existence,  it  should  be  calculated  for 
the  smallest  vessels  that  usually  ply  upon  thenii. 

The  moving  power  employed,  is  usually  that  of  horses,  walk- 
ing upon  the  towing  path  of  the  canal ;  and  a  loss  of  power  would 
ensue  if  the  boats  were  smaller  than  is  calculated  for  the  draught 
T>f  a  single  horse.  It  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that  a 
horse  readily  drags  twenty-five  tons,  in  a  boat  weighing  five  tons, 
upon  a  canal,  or  thirty  tons  in  all.  Boats  of  this  tonnage  are, 
tHerefore,  well-adapted  to  canal  navigation,  and  may  have  a 
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length  of  about  60  feet,  a  breadth  of  beam  of  8  feet,  and  a  draught 
of  water  of.  4  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  resistance  to  boats  of  similar  figure,  increases  with  the 
area  of  their  midship  frame,  or  in  a  ratio  no  higher  than  the  square 
of  their  homologous  dimensions ;  while  the  tonnage  they  carry 
increases  with  the  cube :  and  that  large  vessels,  on  a  canal,  do 
not  require  a  greats  number  of  hands  to  navigate  them^than 
small  ones.  Two  are,  in  all  cases,  sufficient ;  the  one  to  steer 
the  boat,  the  other  to  drive  the  horse. 

433.  In  the  earlier  canals,  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  build 
locks  in  juxta-position,  like  steps  of  stairs,  the  upper  gate  of  the 
one  answering  as  the  lower  gate  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  This 
disposition  is  faulty.  (1.)  Inasmuch  as  it  causes  a  greater  use  of 
water.     And  (3.)  Because  it  delays  the  navigation. 

When  the  locks  have  a  space  between  them,  sufficient  for  two 
boats  to  pass  each  other,  and  all  the  locks  are  of  the  same  height, 
a  single  lock  full  of  water  will  suffice  for  the  passage  of  a*  boat 
from  the  summit  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  canal ;  and  if  the  trade 
exactly  alternate,  the  ascending  boats  will  find  the  locks  empty ; 
and  they  will  be  filled,  in  readiness  for  the  descending  boats,  by 
the  operation  of  raising  those  that  are  ascending.  When  the  locks 
are  in  juxta-position,  the  first  descending  boat  passes  through  the 
system  with  but  one  lock  full  of  water,  but  when  another  is  to  rise, 
it  finds  all  the  locks  empty ;  and  hence,  there  must  be  drawn  from 
the  higher  level  as  many  locks  full  of  water  as  there  are  locks  in 
the  system.  The  second  descending  boat  finds  all  the  locks  full, 
and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  discharged  in  order  to  permit  it 
to  pass.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  when  the  locks  are  combined 
in  a  system,  they  use  a  quantity  of  water  as  many  times  greater 
than  when  they  are  separate,  as  there  are  locks  in  the  system. 
This  waste  will  not  be  obviated  wholly,  by  merely  placing  a  basin 
between  the  locks,  in  which  t\^o  boats  may  pass  each  other ;  but 
this  basin  must  be  large  enough  to  receive  and  retain  a  lock  full 
of  water,  and  to  permit  that  same  quantity  to  be  drawn  from  it 
without  rendering  the  water  too  shallow.  If  the  basin  have  not 
sufficient  capacity,  a  part  of  the  desaending  water  will  run  to 
waste,  and  the  boats  may  take  the  ground.  If  the  circumstances 
of  the  ground  bring  the  locks  very  near  to  each  other,  the  breadth 
of  the  basin  between  them  must  be  increased,  until  it  comply  with 
the  above  condition.  In  general,  this  condition  may  be  attained 
by  increasing  the  space  between  the  locks  ;  and  it  may  be  shown 
by  calculation,  that  in  a  canal,  the  locks  of  which  have  eight  feet 
fall,  there  should  not  be  a  less  space  than  200  yards  between  two 
contiguous  locks. 

In  respect  to  the  loss  of  time  arising  from  the  juxta*position  of 
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locks :  In  an  alternating  trade,  but  one  vessel  can  be  in  the  sys- 
tem at  a  time,  while  if  there  be  a  space  between  the  locks,  there 
may  be  an  ascending  vessel  in  each  lock,  and  a  descending  one 
in  each  intermediate  basin.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  n  be 

the  number  of  locks  combined  in  a  system,  no  more  than  -th 

f)art  of  the  number  of  boats  that  would  pass,  were  the  locks  iso- 
ated,  can  pass  the  system  in  a  given  time,  when  they  are  in  juxta- 
position. 

There  are,  however,  local  cases,  in  which  a  system  of  locks, 
in  juxta-position,  must  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  single  ones  with  basins  between  them.  In  this  case,  the 
defects  we  have  spoken  of,  may  be  obviated  by  making  two  com- 
plete systems  by  the  side  of  each  other.  The  expense  of  con- 
struction is  thus  increased,  but  it  may  be  more  than  compensated 
by  saving  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Thus,  at  Lockport,  on  the 
great  Western  Canal  of  the  State  of  New-York,  where  the  upper 
level  of  the  canal  lies  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  compact  limestone, 
that  descends  rapidly  to  the  lower  level,  it  was  found  much 
cheaper  to  make  two  collateral  systems  of  locks,  than  to  exca- 
vate the  space  necessary  for  intermediate  basins.  In  such  a  com- 
bination, one  of  the  systems  is  used  for  the  ascending,  the  other 
for  the  descending  trade. 

434.  Where  circumstances  cojnpel  the  use  of  deep  locks,  the 
waste  of  water  that  they  occasion  may  be  lessened,  by  making 
lateral  basins  to  receive  a  part  of  the  discharge,  when  a  boat  is 
descending,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  lock  when  a  boat  is  to  ascend. 
One  on  this  plan,  is  described  by  Belidor,  but  the  necessity  of 
such  a  form  can  rarely  occur,  and  the  cost  of  construction  would 
be  very  great. 

435.  The  supply  of  water  that  is  needed  for  a  canal,  depends: 
(1.)  Upon  the  lockage,  which  will  follow  the  law  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  will  probably  pass.  It  is  usual  to  assume,  that 
a  vessel  will  expend  one  lock  full  of  water  on  each  side  of  the 
summit.  This  will  certainly  be  sufficient  when  the  locks  are  not 
in  juxta-position. 

(2.)- Upon  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiments  made  upon  the  canal  of  Langoedoc,  that 
the  annual  quantity  of  evaporation  is  Z2  inches.  That  is  to  say, 
that  ihe  allowance  for  this  cause  of  waste  must  be  equal  to  a  pa- 
rallelepiped of  water,  whose  base  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  canal,  and  whose  altitude  is  32  inches.  In  mosi:  calcula- 
tiona,  it  has  been  customary  to  take  this  altitude  at  36  inches. 
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(3.)  Upon  the  leakage.  This  may  take  place  through  the 
banks'  of  the  canal,  or  through  the  gates  of  its  locks,  in  the 
former  case,  it  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
extent  of  the  canal ;  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  a  constant  quantity, 
in  canals  whose  gates  have  equal  dimensions ;  for  the  leakage 
through  the  gate  nearest  the  summit,  will  supply  that  which  takes 
place  in  all  the  gate  on  the  same  side  of  the  summit. 

The  leakage  through  the  banks  is  greatest  in  new  canals ;  for 
the  banks,  if  undisturbed,  are  gradually  tightened  by  their  own 
pressure,  and  by  the  particles  of  earth  which  the  water  deposits 
in  filtering  through  them.  When  the  soil  is  porous,  the  canal 
may  be  lined  with  an  earth  retentive  of  water,  or  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  each  bank  may  be  built  up  with  a  soil  of  this  character. 
If  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bank,  a  tough  tenacious  clay  may 
answer  the  purpose.  But  when  upon  the  inner  surface,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  as  well  resist  the  action  of  running  water, 
as  the  entrance  of  stagnant.  For  this  latter  purpose,  a  loamy 
earth,  mingled  with  small  pebbles,  has  been  found  to  be  the  best. 
The  operation  of  lining  a  bank  with  earth  retentive  of  moisture, 
is  called  Puddling. 

When  such  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  the  banks  have 
become  consolidated,  it  is  the  estimate  of  European  engineers, 
that  the  leakage  is  twice  as  much  as  the  evaporation,  or  amounts 
to  six  feet  upon  the  surface  of  the  canal,  annually.  In  our  coun- 
try, this  estimate  has  been  found  insufficient :  it  is,  however, 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  mechanical  construction, 
than  to  any  difference  in  the  physical  circumstances. 

436.  When  a  canal  unites  two  navigable  streams,  and  can  de- 
rive its  waters  from  one  or  both  of  them,  or  when  it  is  parallel  to 
a  considerable  stream,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  supply  of 
water  cannot  fail  to  be  sufficient.  But  when  it  passes  over  a 
ridge  or  summit  that  divides  waters  falling  in  two  directions, 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  will  require  considerable  pains  and 
precautions.  As  the  canal  will  seek  to  traverse  the  ridge  at  its 
lowest  points  or  gaps,  a  channel  cut  from  the  summit  level,  and 
continued  along  the  side  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ridge,  will  in- 
tercept all  the  waters  that  flow  upon  the  surface  of  these  higher 
parts  ;  and  if  it  have  a  slope  t,o wards  the  canal,  will  convey  them 
to  its  summit  level.  Such  a  channel  is  called  a  Feeder,  and  the 
supply  it  will  furnish  will  be  more  certain  should  it  intersect  the 
course  of  streams.  The  quantity  of  water  it  will  certainly  fur- 
nish, may  be  ascertained  by  gauging  the  streams  :  the  slope  that 
must  be  given  to  it,  will  probably  be  determined  by  local  circum- 
stances; and  the  proper  dimensions  to  convey  the  given  quantity 
upon  the  given  slope,  may  be  ascertained  upon  the  principles  of 
§  411. 
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Eren  when  no  stream  of  magnitude  is  traversed  by  the  feeder, 
it  may,  if  the  extent  of  ground  higher  than  it  be  considerable,  re* 
ceive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  surface  water  to  feed  a  canal.  This 
may  be  judged  of,  by  knowing  the  extent  of  surface  that  the  feeder 
will  drain,  apd  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it.  A  par- 
ticular investigation  will  be  necessary  in  relation  to  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, for  the  quantity  of  rain  is  far  more  influenced  by  local 
causes,  and  particularly  by  difference  of  altitude,  than  the  quan- 
tity evaporated. 

■ 

437.  In  almost  all  climates,  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  by 
streams,  or  directly  by  rain,  is  various  at  different  seasons.  At 
one  time  in  the  year  the  supply  will  be  m  excess,  at  another  in 
defect.  To  guard  against  the  consequences  of  this  inequality, 
reservoirs  must  be  constructed.  These  are  madeby  closing  up  the 
entrances  of  vallies,  into  which  the  feeders  are  conducted,  an(l 
must  lie  at  so  high  a  level  that  the  water  will  run  from  their  boU 
tom  into  the  canal ;  for,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  no  more  water 
can  be  drawn  from  them,  than  lies  above  the  level,  whence  water 
will  run  to  it.  As  reservoirs  are  liable  to  evaporation  from  their 
surface,  they  ought  to  be  constructed  in  places  that  will  admit  of 
their  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible surface  ;  their  banks  ought  therefore  to  be  steep,  and  capa- 
city obtained  by  increasijig  their  depth,  rather  than  their  breadth. 
The  water  should  be  drawn  from  their  surface,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  free  from  earthy  matter,  which  the  liquid  remaining  at 
rest  in  the  reservoir,  will  deposit. 

The  strength  of  the  walls  and  banks,  by  which  water  is  re- 
tained in  reservoirs,  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  the  banks  of 
canals,  §  422,  or  the  walls  of  locks,  §428,  according  \o  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  constructed. 

438.  It  is  in  all  cases  of  extreme  importance,  that  none  but 
clear  water  should  be  admitted  into  a  canal.  If  this  precaution  be 
not  observed,  the  canal  vvill  fill  up,  and  lodgments  will  take  place 
in  the  locks,  that  will  prevent  the  working  of  the  gates.  Hence, 
reservoirs  may  fulfil  an  important  purpose,  by  clarifying  the 
water,  even  when  unnecessary  to  equalize  the  supply.  In  the 
original  execution  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  admit  none  but  clear  water ;  on  the  contrary,  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  into  the  canal,  every  stream  whose  course  it 
intersected.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  a  few  years,  it  was 
under  contemplation  to  abandon  it,  rather  than  incur  the  great 
expenditure  demanded  for  maintaining  it  of  a  depth  sufficient  for 
navigation.  Vauban,  however,  who  was  deputed  for  that  especial 
purpose,  pointed  out  the  means  of  preventing  thi^  difficulty  from 
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occurring  again.  ,  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
New- York  canals  to  discharge  the  water  froni  them,  and  excavate 
annually  several  inches  of  sediment.  The  banks  are  in  conse- 
quence exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  are  rendered  liable 
to  give  way  on  the  re-admission  of  the  waiter.  These  inconve- 
niences may  be  obviated  by  certain  siihple  precautions  : 
-  (1.)  No  water  shoBld  ever  be  admitted  into  a  canal,  until  it 
has  remained  in  a  reservoir  long  enough  to  discharge  its  impuri- 
ties ;  and  the  water  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  admitted  at  but 
a  few  points  in  the  higher  levels,  whence  the  rest  are  to  be  sup-  ^ 
plied. 

(2.)  When  a  stream  intersects  the  course  of  a  canal,  it  is  notto 
be  admitted,  but  passed  undei^it  by  a  culvert,  or  oyer  it  by  an 
aqueduct. 

(3.)  The  rain,  and  surface  waters  of  the  country,  that  lie 
higher  than  the  canal,  must  be  intercepted  by  the  counter  ditch, 
and  passed  at  proper  places  beneath  the  canal,  to  the  lower 
country. 

439.  When  water  is  to  be  passed  beneath  a  canal,  a  Culvert 
must  be  constructed.  This  is  an  arched  channel  of  masonry  that 
is  built  beneath  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  reaches  from  one  side  of 
its  embankment  to  the  other.  If  the  water  to  be  conveyed,  lie  at 
about  the  sameleVel  with  that  in  the  canal,  the  culvert  has  the  form 
of  an  inverted  syphon,  and  acts  upon  the  principle  of  a  water  pipe. 
The  water  may  then  be  raised  to  nearly  the  same  level  at  the 
end  of  the  culvert,  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  enters,  and  may 
resume  its  former  channel.  When  used  to  convey  water  whose 
level  is  considerably  lower  than  that  in  the  canal,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  open  channel,  the  arch  performing  no  other  o£Sce 
than  to  support  the  embankment  of  the  canal.  *  The  mere  surface 
waters  should  be  conveyed  beneath  the  canal,  at  regular  intervals, 
and  by  small  culverts ;  but  streams  will  require  culverts  adapted 
to  their  capacity  ;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  unite  a  number  of 
small  culverts,  than  to  m^ke  the  arched  passage  of  too  large  a 
size. 

440.  Wh0n  the  stream  is  large,  or  its  valley  wide,  it  becomes  ne^ 
cessary  to  convey  the  canal  across  it  by  an  aqueduct.  An  aque- 
duct is  a  bridge,  that  instead  of  carrying  a  road,  contains  the  chan- 
nel of  a  canal  between  its  parapets.  If  built  of  masonry,  it  also 
contains  the  towing  path  and  bank  of  the  canal,  and  a  sufficient 
mass  of  earth  beneath  its  channel,  to  prevent  filtration.  The 
breadth  of  the  channel  is  usually  but  half  as  great  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  canal,  and  therefore  but  one  boat  can  pass  the  aque- 
duct at  fftime. 
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The  following  figure  represeats  the  section  of  an  aqueduct  of 
masonry. 


s-^-.^-.^ 


In  our  country,  aqueducts  are  frequently  constructed,  by  form- 
ing a  channel  for  the  canal,  of  plank  confined  by  frames  of  tim- 
ber, as  in  the  figure  beneath.  The  towing  path  is  also  formed  o( 
wood. 

In  England,  cast  iron  formed 
into  plates,  and  united  by  screw 
bolts  and  nuts,  is  often  used  for 
aqueducts ;  they  may  be  supported 
on  pillars  of  stone  or  iron,  and 
arc  perhaps  the  very  best  kind  of 
aqueducts,  except  where  the  cost 
of  the  material  much  exceeds  that 
of  si  one  or  wood. 
— ^       The  mosi  remarkable  aqueduct 

of  this  description,  is  upon  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  across  the  valley 

of  Llangollen,  in  Wales. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 

of  aqueducts,  may  be  calculated,  are  the  same  with  those  of 

bridges,  and  of  the  banks  of  canals,  or  the  walls  of  locks,  and 

need  not  to  be  repeated. 

441,  Feeders  or  other  sources  of  supply,  may  bring  into  a  ca- 
nal more  water  than  can  be  used  io  lockage,  or  wasted  by  evapo- 
ration and  leakage.  This,  running  over  the  gates  of  the  locks, 
would  cause  a  current  that  must  injure  the  banks,  and  if  the  levels 
be  long,  might  swell  and  overflow  them.  To  prevent  the  water 
accumulating,  Waste  Gates  are  constructed  at  intervals.  These  are 
built  of  masory,  and  have  the  shape  of  a  triangular  prism,  the 
edge  of  which  is  at  the  level  beyond  which  the  water  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  rise.  If  made  in  the  towing  path,  a  bridge  is 
provided  for  the  passage  of  the  horses  employed  in  draught. 

These  waste  gates  are  placed  where  a  natural  channel  has  existed, 
by  the  continuation  of  which  the  surplus  waters  may  be  carried 
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off;  or  where  such  channels  do  not  occur,  an  artificial  channel  ia 
formed  for  the  purpose. 

442.  When  a  country  is  mounlainous,  and  th?  construction  of 
canals  would  be  attended  with  ^rcat  and  sudden  changes  of  level, 
locks  become  too  expensive  to  permit  their  application  ;  and 
it  thus  happens  that  in  many  districts,  where  canals  mii^ht  be 
supplied  witli  abundance  of  water,  and  (he  wants  of  commerce 
demand  them,  they  are  notwithstanding  considered  impracticable. 
In  such  cases  modifications  of  the  inclined  plane,  rendrred  self-act- 
ing,  might  no  doubt  be  eflecled.  But  although  often  proposed, 
and  in  forms  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  ba  applied, 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  successful  action. 

443.  When  water  is  scarce,  canals  are  impracticable,  or  at  least 
susceptible  of  conveying  only  a  limited  trade.  Some  of  the  nxidi- 
ficalionsof  the  inclined  plane  use  less  water  than  locks,  and  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  such  cases. 

Betancourt  has  proposed  a  lock,  which  vessels  may  pass  with- 
out any  expenditure  of  water  whatever.  A  basin  of  area  equal  to 
the  lock  is  built  beside  it,  and  communicates  with  it  at  bottom.  Ia 
this  basin  is  placed  a  water  tight  case  that  has  nearly  the  same  area 
with  it,  and  is  of  the  samedensity  with  water.  A  small  force  will 
therefore  be  sufGcient  to  sink  or  raise  it  at  pleasure.  If  the  gates 
of  the  lock  be  closed,  and  this  case  be  depressed,  it  forces  water 
from  the  basin  to  the  lock,  until  it  reach  the  level  of  the  upper 
reach  of  the  canal,  and  a  boat  may  be  thus  raised  up.  If  a  boat  is 
to  descend,  the  gates  are  again  closed,  and  the  case  drawn  upwards, 
the  water  in  the  lock  then  flows  back  into  the  lateral  basin,  aod 
the  boat  floating  upon  it  falls  to  the  lower  level.  As  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  basin  varies,  a  consequent  variation  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  force  that  e  resses  the  case.  This  is 
effected  by  a  counterpoise,  :  extremity  of  the  arm  of 
«  bent  level,  in  an  arc  oft  plane  is  vertical.  Tba 
whole  arrangement  may  b(  ly  the  inspection  of  the 
figure  on  the  succeeding  pi 
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ABODE,  are  thewallsenclosingthe  chamber  of  the  lock  H, 
and  the  lateral  chamber  I.  F,  is  a  wall  separating  the  chamber  of 
the  lock,  from  the  lateral  basin.  In  this  wall  is  the  arched  opening 
G,  forming  a  communication  betwecnthe  chamber,  H,  and  basin, 
I.  L,  represents  the  upper  gate  of  the  lock  resting  on  the  breast 
wall.  K,  a  hollow  plunger,  by  the  el^ation  or  depression  of  which 
the  common  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin  and  chamber,  is  raised 
or  lowered,  mm,  a  chain  passing  over  the  pully,  N,  and  connect- 
ing the  plunger,  K,  with  the  bent-lever,  m  0  P,  at  the  extremity, 
F,  of  which  the  counterpoise  is  situated. 

This  counterpoise  mores  in  the  quadrantal  arc,  r  Px;  and 
when  the  plunger  is  depressed  to  its  greatest  depth ,  presses  verti- 
cally on  the  fulcrum,  0,  and  has  noaciionon  the  plunger;  in  other 
Sosilionsin  the  quadrant,  its  action,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
letancourt,  increases  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  that  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  plunger,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fluid  pres- 
sure of  the  water  in  the  basin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Or  THE  pBRCUSSIOlf  AND  Il£8I8TANCB  OF  FlUIDS. 

444.  When  a  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fluid,  in  mo- 
tion, or  when  a  surface  in  motion  impinges  against  a  fluid,  if  we 
have  no  regard  to  what  occurs  after  impact,  the  circumstances 
may  be  considered  as  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  action  will,  in 
the  one  case,  depend  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  strikes 
the  surface;  in  the  other,  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  solid 
strikes  the  fluid.  When  both  are  in  motion,  fhe  efiect  will  ob- 
viously depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  velocities, 
or,  what  is  called  the  relative  velocity,  and  either  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  being  in  motion  with  this  velocity.  Whichever  of  the 
two  is  in  motion,  or  if  both  be  in  motion,  we  may  consider  the 
action  as  identical  with  a  resistance,  opposed  by  a  plane  at  rest  to 
a  fluid  moving  with  the  relative  velocity ;  and  the  term  Resist* 
ance  may  be,  in  all  cases,  employed  to  denote  the  action. 

The  theoretic  investigation  of  this  problem  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  particles  of  the  fluid  interfere  with 
each  other's  action,  even  before  impact,  and  continue  to  act  after 
impact,  according  to  laws  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

445.  If  we  suppose  that  the  fluid  particles  strike  in  succession 
against  the  surface  exposed  to  them,  losing  by  their  action  so 
much  of  their  velocity  as  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the 
surface,  and  that  they  then  cease  to  act,  either  upon  the  surface, 
or  on  the  remaining  particles,  we  have  the  hypothesis  that  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  this  investigation^-  and  which  we  shall 
now  make  use  of. 

Let  a  fluid,  whose  density  is  «,  strike  with  a  velocity  9,  at  riffht 
angles  against  a  plane  suifu^e  whose  area  is  A.  Let  Ji  be  ue 
height  due  to  the  velocity  o,  dx  the  space  through  which  the  fluid 
passes  in  the  time  di. 

We  have  flierefore  from,  (53) 

dx 

The  quantity  of  fluid  that  strikes  against  die  surface  in  the  time 
dt,  will  be  Adx,  and  its  mass 

A  «  dr ;  (478) 

and  as  it  moves  with  the  velocity  v,  its  quantity  of  motion  in  A 
will  be 

A««dar;  (479) 
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and  in  the  unit  of  time 

ance  R, 

R=Astj'=2^A«A,  (481) 

If  the  fluid  be  water^  ff=lv  and 

R=Av^=2gAA.  (482) 

In  the  case  of  direct  impact  then,  the  action  of  a  liquid  in  mo- 
tion against  a  surface,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  area  of  the 
surface,  and  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

If  the  fluid  strike  against  the  plane  at  an  angle  of  incidence  t, 
the  velocity  must  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  of  which 
ia  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  the  latter  will  be 
represented  by  v  sin.  t,  and  the  formula  (482)  becomes 

R=A  (tj  sin.  iy=K  v^  sin.  H.  (4S3) 

In  oblique  incidences  then,  the  action  of  the  fluid  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  surface,  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
and  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

To  apply  this  theory  to  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice  : 
Let  the  body  be  a  prism  whose  section  is  an  isosceles  triangle ; 
let  the  area  of  the  rectangular  base  be  A ;  the  angle  of  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  2 1 :  The  resistance  on  each  of  the  sides  is 

1 

2  A  u'  sin.  'f , 

and  the  whole  resistance, 

,  A  »*  sin.  *i.  (484) 

If  the  triangle  be  right-angled,  the  resistance  on  its  faces 
will  be 

Ac» 

-g-.  (485) 

It  may  also  be  shown,  by  the  application  of  the  calculus  to  the 
same  theory,  thai  the  resistance  to  a  half  cylinder,  is  two  thirds 
of  that  to  the  rectangle  which  forms  its  base ;  and  that  the  resist 
ance  to  a  hemisphere  is  one  half  of  that  to  a  plane  surface  of  the 
size  of  its  great  circle. 

446.  These  investigations  being   of  no  practical  value,   we 
•shall  omit  them,  and  proceed  to  the  results  of  experiment,  in  the 
case  to  which  the  hypothesis  bears  the  closest  analogy,  namely, 
that  of  a  jet  of  fluid  striking  against  a  plane  surface. 

From  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this  case, 
namely,  those  of  Bossut,  it  has  been  concluded  : 
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(1.)  That  under  similar  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  fluid 
is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  area  of  its  section. 

(2.)  That  allother  circumstances  being  equal,  theforce  is  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

(3.)  That  the  force  of  the  fluid,  when  the  plane  is  oblique  to 
the  direction  of  the  current,  does  not  follow  the  law  of  the 
squares  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inclination.  At  least  at  the 
angle  of  €0^,  the  resistance  is  always  less  than  would  be  due  to 
that  ratio. 

(4.)  The  absolute  measure  of  the  force  with  which  the  fluid 
strikes  the  plane  directly,  is  not  constant,  or  as  given  in  (482) 

'  2kgh 
but  varies  according  to  the  ratio  that  the  surface  bears  to  the 
section  of  the  vein.  If  the  surface  be  much  greater  than  the 
section  of  the  vein  of  fluid  that  strikes  it,  the  above  formula 
is  true ;  but  as  they  approach  more  nearly  to  equality,  the  force 
of  impact  becomes  less,  until,  when  they  are  about  equal,  the 
force  may  be  represented  by 

jAgA;  "*  (486) 

or  is  no  more  than  three  eighths  of  that  derived  from  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

When  the  phenomena  with  which  these  experiments  are 
attended  are  carefully  observed,  they  are  found  to  be  as  follows: 

The  vein  of  fluid  is  enlarged  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  form- 
ing a  conoid  whose  curvature  is  convex  towards  the  axis,  and 
varies  with  the  greater  or  less  size  of  the  surface.  The  particles, 
after  striking  the  surface,  move  ofi*,  if  the  surface  be  small,  at  a 
great  angle  of  obliquity ;  and  this  angle  lessens  as  the  surface 
increases,  until  they  move  parallel  to  the  surface,  or  as  it  were, 
slide  along  it.  When  this  takes  place,  the  resistance  becomes 
equal  to  that  deduced  from  the  theory,  and  is  no  farther  increased 
by  an  increase  of  the  extent  of  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface 
be  surrounded  by  a  ledge  or  rim,  the  resistance  is  increased  be- 
yond that  deduced  from  the  hypothesis ;  and  in  a  concave  sur- 
face, the  resistance  which  ought,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  be 
less  than  if  it  were  plane,  is  also  increased  beyond  that  given  by 
the  formula  (482). 
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Thfl»  circumaUncei  may  be  reduced  to  the  test  of  anBlym. 


Let  PQ  be  a  surface  ezpoeed  to  the  aclioo  of  a  jet  of  Itquidt 
and  let  the  cuned  lines,  ALX,  BT  represent  the  bDundoriee  of  i 
section  of  the  vein  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  azia 
MN,  and  let  the  vein  be  a  solid,  generated  \>y  the  revolution  of 
either  of  these  Bimilar  curves,  and  assume  the  surface  acted  upon 
to  have  a  circular  section.  Let  M  be  the  point  where  the  vein  com- 
mences (o  spread.  We  may  conceive  that  the  particles  in  motioa 
divide  themselves  at  the  point  M,  leaving  within  them  a  conoid  of 
stagnant  fluid  FMQ,  and  that  the  action  upon  the  plane  i?  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  this  conoid.  Wemay  also  consider  that  the  veloci^ 
m  the  current  that  surrounds  PMQ,  is  constant,  as  there  is  no  ob> 
vious  reason  for  its  change,  and  that  it  is  equal  to.that  the  vei|i 
had  before  it  began  to  spread. 

This  being  premised,  lei  the  area  of  the  vein  at  AMB  =  a ;  Iti 
constant  velocity  =  c ;  and,  referring  the  curve  to  the  axis  MN,  let 
MG^ar;  GH  =  g;  the  arc  MH  ^»,  and  HL,thebreadthof  the 
current  at  H  =  2  ;  the  radius  of  the  osculating  circle,  at  H  =  R ; 
the  angle  NPT  of  the  obliquity  with  which  the  particles  leave  the 
sur&ce  =  ip.  As  the  velocity  is  conceived  to  be  constant,  the 
area  (f  the  current  contained  between  the  corresponding  circular 
■ections  of  the  outer  and  iruier  cone  will  be  constant  also,  and 
this  area  is  formed  at  H,  by  the  revolution  of  the  line  HL. 
which  is  a  normal  to  both  the  curves.  If  HL  be  bisected  in  O, 
and  OF  =  <r'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  this  area  will  be 

If  we  take  an  elemeataiy  ring  of  the  moving  Ruid,  whose  Mo- 
tion is  H  /,  its  mass  will  be 

utditaimier  boundary,  generated  by  the  revolution  ofdwhneHJh, 
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Now  by  the  principled  of  §  65,  every  element  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  such  a  ring  presses  upon  its  inner  boundary  with  a  cen- 
tral force,  represented  by  (85), 

R*' 

and  this  force  multiplied  by  the  mass,  2«ry'rd»,  will  give  the 
moving  force  with  which  the  fluid  in  the  elementaiy  ring  presses 
upon  its  inner  boundary,  %^ydi.     This  product  is 

^.2^y'd$.  (487) 

This  pressure  may  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of 
the  fluid  that  has  for  the  area  of  its  base  2  r  y  a«,  and  for  its  alti- 
tude P,  or  by 

2*gFyda; 
and 

2iegFyd8^^2^y*zd»; 
whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  P, 

and  from  the  general  distinctive  property  of  fluidst  every  point 
of  the  surface,  PQ,  will   be  pressed  by  a  oolomn  whose  alti- 
tude is  P.  ^ 

If  now  in  the  preceding  equation  we  substitute,  for  z  and  R, 
their  respective  values, 

A         ^      — dy 

dM 


we  obtain 


and  integrating 


dx 
i€gVydy=^Ai^d.j-^i  (489) 


dx 
*  §■  P  y'ssConst.  —  Au"  jj .  (490) 

dx  dx 

Wheny=0,  wehave  j-=l,andwheny=PNrWehave-r-=N/ 

sin.  ^ ;  we  therefore  have  for  the  integral, 

<rg.PxPN»=Ar»(J— 8in.q));  (491) 

but  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is  obviously  the  value  of  the 
resistance,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fluid  whose  base 
is  the  circle  ^N,  and  whose  altitude  is  P ;  the  resistance,  there- 
fore, is 

Av*  (1— sin.  9).  (492) 
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It  is  evident  from  this,  that  as  the  angle  9  decreases,  the  resist- 
ance should  increase  until  9 =90°,  or  when  the  fluid  moves  along 
the  plate ;  in  this  case  it  becomes 

according  to  the  hypothesis,  and  these  results  are  in  conformity 

with  the  experiments. 

If  a  ledge  be  formed  around  the  surface  PQ,  the  fluid  cannot 

escape  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  it  impinges,  or  move 

along  the  surface ;  but  must  be  thrown  ofl*  in  a  direction  making 

the  angle  9  on  the  same  side  of  PQ  with  the  axis  HN ;  in  this 

dx  dx  ,       ' 

case  -7-  becomes  negative,  and  when  y=PN,  j~= — sin.  9  ; 

the  expression  for  the  resistance  therefore  becomes 

Ar'(l+sin.  9),  (493) 

and  when  9=90°, 

2Ar^.  (494) 

We  may  thus  explain  the  v^ry  great  diflere nee  in  the  resistance 
which  a  body  of  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  meets, 
when  moving  in  a  fluid,  with  its  difierent  surfaces  opposed  to  it.  This 
difference,  it  will  appear  from  the  theory,  may  be  in  a  relation  as 
great  as  four  to  one;  the  concave  surface  being  resisted  four  times 
as  much  as  the  convex ;  and  in  practice,  the  difierence  is  even 
greater.  Upon  this  principle  the  parachute  is  applied  to  balloons. 

447.  When  a  surface,  instead  of  being  struck  by  a  vein  of  fluid, 
is  immersed  in  a  mass  of  that  description,  and  has  a  relative  velo- 
city in  respect  to  it,  growing  out  either  of  its  own  motion,  or  that 
of  the  fluid,  or  a  combination  of  both  ;  a  similar  conoid  of  stagnant 
water  will  be  formed  in  front  of  it,  and  a  similar  diminution  of  the 
resistance  will  take  place.  We  can  only  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  this  diminution  by  experiment,  which  shows  that  when  the 
area  of  the  stream  is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  surface, 
the  resistance  may  be  represented  by 

AV_ 
2    -^^5:^'  (495) 

or  is  DO  more  than  the  half  of  that  pointed  oat  by  the  hypothe- 
sis. 

If,  however,  the  channel  be  narrow,  and  the  surface  fills  up  a 
large  portion  of  it,  the  resistance  augments.  The  experiments 
of  Du  Buathave  given  the  following  results; 

Let  the  reaistaiice  in  a  channel  of  indefinitely  large  size  be 
10000*  and  M  the  ratio  between  the  area  of  the  channel  and  fliat 
of  the  obstacle,  the  resistance  in  the  channel  will  be 

84600 

M+2  •  ^^' 
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If,  then,  the  obstacle  fill  up  half  the  channel,  the  rtaistance  is 
more  than  double  what  it  is  in  an  indefinitely  large  channel, 
and  we  may  consider  the  channel  as  large  enough  to  get  rid  of 
this  cause  of  increased  resistance,  when  its  area  exceeds  64  tknes 
that  of  the  obstacle. 

448.  When  the  surface  acted  upon,  is  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  floating  body,  one  part  being  immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  other 
floating  above  it,  the  level  of  the  water  is  raised  on  the  side  on 
which  the  fluid  acts,  and  a  depression  takes  place  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  fluid  striking  against  a  plane  surface  with  the  velocity,  v, 
will  tend  to  rise  in  front  of  it,  to  the  height  due  to  this  velocity,  or 
to  (60) 

In  like  manner,  a  depression  will  take  place  behind  a  solid  body, 
and  if  the  surface  be  a  plane  parallel  to  the  anterior  surfacet  the 
whole  difiereoce  of  level  will  be. 

Upon  an  elementary  rectangle,  whose  constant  breadth  =  b,  and 
depth  =  (ir,  the  action  will  be  due  in  part  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  through  the  fluid,  and  partly  to  a  pressure  due  to 
the  depth,  x,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  (495)  by 

\hdx{v—y/2gxY.  (497) 

Integrating,  we  have,  for  the  additional  pressure  growing  out  of 
the  rise  of  the  fluid, 

An  equal  resistance  will  grow  out  of  the  depression  behind,  so 
that  the  whole  increase  growing  out  of  this  cause,  will  be 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  fluid  cannot  rise  to  the  height 
due  to  the  whole  velocity,  and  therefore  although  the  resistaxice 
growing  out  of  this  cause,  probably  varies  with  the  fourth  power  of 
the  velocity,  it  has  a  co-efficient  considerably  less  than  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  above  investigation. 

449.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  resistance  of  water  to  a 
body  floating  upon  its  surface,  is  composed  of  two  separate  forces, 
the  one  due  to  the  impulse  of  the  fluid  ;  the  other  to  the  wave 
raised  before,  and  the  depression  that  takes  place  behind  it.  The 
first  varies  with  the  square,  the  second  with  the  fourth  power  of 
the  velocities.    The  first,  however,  is  alone  sensible  at  moderate 

69 
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VelodtleSi  bat  the  second  becomes  the  most  intense  at  grettyelo- 
cities)  and  must  finally  cause  a  limit  beyond  which  the  speed  oft 
hoiy  moving  at  the  surface  of  a  liquid  cannot  be  carried.  No 
such  resistance  affects  bodies  wholly  immersed  in  a  liquid,  and 
hence,  as  the  limit  of  speed  depends  upon  the  square  of  the  ydo- 
city,  it  is  not  as  soon  attained  as  in  the  former  case. 

450.  Our  inyestigations  appear  to  show  that  the  resistance  to 
surfaces  inclined  to  the  direction  at  which  the  fluid  strikes  them, 
varies  with  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  This 
is  found  to  be  far  from  true,  in  the  case  of  bodies  moving  in  mas- 
fees  of  fluidsi  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  The 
theory  of  Juan,  makes  this  resistance  to  vary  with  the  sine  sim- 
ply ;  this  is  however  equally,  or  even  more  faulty,  exct)it  when 
the  angle  is  great ;  and  even  in  this  case  it  gives  a  result  oelow 
the  truth. 

If  the  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the  direction  of  the  fluid,  do 
not  exceed  SO^,  or  the  angle  of  incidence  is  between  60°  and  90% 
the  formula  (483)  corresponds  nearly  with  the  truth ;  at  inclioi- 
tions  from  30^,  to  60^,  the  following  formula  deduced  by  Bossut, 
from  experiment,  will  give  results  nearly  accurate. 

R=^  sin.  t"-f  0.003  (90°— i)  »•««..  (500) 

At  still  greater  obliquities,  the  following  formula  of  Romme, 
gives  a  nearer  approximation. 

9M         ^       m^        ^'^   sin*   «'  /rA,\ 

'^^T  •  *®  • -f8o5=r  •  (*"^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Wavbs. 

451.  When  a  pressure  is  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  the  column  pressed  is  shortened  or  diminished  in 
depth ;  the  excess  will  enter  into  the  surrounding  columns,  and 
the  pressure  will,  from  the  nature  of  fluids,  be  propagated  to  them. 
They  will  in  consequence  rise  above  their  original  level.  But 
not  being  sustained  by  a  hydraulic  pressure,  they  will  again 
fall^  and  thus  acquiring  a  velocity  due  to  t,heir  height,  will  de- 
scend below  the  level,  until  that  velocitv  is  overcome  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  adjacent  columns.  These  will,  in  consequence,  receive 
a  similar  motion,  which  they  will  in  turn  propagate.  Thus  a  se- 
ries of  ridges  and  intermediate  cavities,  will  be  formed  upon  the 
surface,  and  appear  to  propagate  themselves  in  circles,  from  the 
column  to  which  the  original  impulse  was  given.  This  motion 
that  appears  to  take  place  on  the  surface,  is  not  a  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  mass,  for  the  particles  of  liquid  that  pass  from  one  col- 
umn to  another,  return  again  to  that  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed ;  and  even  this  takes  place  below  the  surface.  The  pro- 
pagation of  motion,  therefore,  that  takes  place  at  the  surface,  is 
the  communication  of  a  tendency  to  oscillate,  and  cannot,  so  long 
as  these  oscillations  are  unimpeded,  give  a  progressive  motion  to 
the  particles  at  the  surface. 

458.  The  phenomena  of  the  motiods  of  waves  have  been  com- 
pered to  those  of  a  fluid  oscillating  in  a  bent  tube,  and  although 
the  analogy  is  not  complete,  yet  there  are  so  many  points  of  co- 
incidence, as  to  authorize  us  to  adopt  this  phenomenon  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  theory. 
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Let  AB,  CD,  feprraent  (wo  branches  ofa  bent  tube,  eqnsDj  n- 
cUned  to  die  horizon.     Let  the  section  of  the  branch  Afi=M|lha 


Mction  of  the  branch  CD=n.  Let  the  verticBl  hei^t  £F  ofthe 
tube  ^p,  and  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  m  the  branch 
AB,  above  the  common  level  when  at  rest  ^  a. 

The  branches  being  equally  inclined,  the  spaces,  in  the  direC' 
tion  of  the  axes  of  the  respective  branches,  through  which  the  li- 
quid oacillateg,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  vertical  altitude  of  lhe« 
spaces.  Calllhe  vertical  height  through  which  the  liquid  08cil)»l« 
in  the  branch  AB,  a.  Then  aa  the  liquid  that  is  depressed  in  ibe 
one  branch,  enters  into  the  other,  the  quantity  that  liaee  above  tbe 
original  level  in  each  will  be  equal ;  the  altitudes  io  the  respective 
tutws,  will  be  inversely  as  their  respective  areas ;  and  the  vertical 
height  of  the  oscillation  in  CD,  will  be 


453.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  waves  divei^ing  in  circles 
from  a  point.  They  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  vibn- 
tions  of  liquids,  in  a  series  of  concentric  cylindric  tubes;  theis- 
terrals  between  which  are  infinitely  small.  Their  respective 
Kreas,  are  therefore  proportioned  to  the  circumferences  of  the  cir- 
cles that  form  the  sections  of  the  cylindric  tubes,  and  as  these  are 
proportioned  to  their  diameters,  the  heights  to  which  a  clrcuUr 
system  of  waves  rises,  will  decrease  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
distances  from  the  point  of  original  action,  or  in  an  arithmetic 
progression. 

The  force  by  which  the  fluid  ia  caused  to  oscillate,  will  be  the 
difference  of  (he  pressures  of  the  columns  in  the  two  brandies  i 
this  will  be  measured,  §  331,  by  multiplying  the  area,  in,  by  iV 
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height  o,  supposing  the  density  of  the  liquid  =1,  or  will  be  ma. 
The  column  of  fluidt  whose  pressure  in  the  opposite  branch  is 
equal,  will  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area,  n,  into  a  height 
which  is  to  a,  inversely  as  the  respective  areas,  or  by 

avnn 

==am  ; 

n 

and  the  motion  acquired  by  the  column  in  AB,  will  continue  until 
the  pressure  in  CD  become  equal  to  the  original  force  in  AB;  or 
until  the  column  in  CD  becomes 

r 

2  am; 

hence,  the  space  through  which  the  oscillation  in  CD  is  per- 
formed, becomes  equal  to 

2  am 

n 
and 

z=2a. 

The  column  in  CD  will  now  preponderate,  and  by  a  similar 

course  of  reasoning  maybe  showi)  to  descend  through  —  ,  and 

to  elevate  the  column  in  AB  through  2  a.  Thus,  if  we  abstract 
from  friction,  the  force  exerted  in  each  oscillation  will  remain 
constant ;  the  oscillations  will  therefore  be  constant  in  extent,  and 
the  spaces  descrihed  will  be  proportioned  to  the  forces ;  whence 
we  may  at  once  infer  that  the  oscillations  are  isochronous. 

The  times  of  these  isochronous  oscillations  will  depend  upon 
the  space  through  which  the  motion  is  performed,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  moving  force ;  and  as  the  latter  is  equal  in  both  direc- 
tions of  the  oscillation,  the  circumstances  will  be  the  same  as  if 
both  branches  of  the  tube  had  equal  areas. 

Let  the  branches  be  of  equal  diameters,  and  let  m,  be  the  com- 
mon area  of  the  two  branches,  and  a,  die  original  elevation  or  de- 
pression from  the  common  level.  The  diOTerence  between  the 
masses  contained  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube,  will  be  2  am^ 
and  their  sum  will  be  Im ;  /,  being  the  whole  length  of  the  column 
in  both  branches,  or  of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Applying  the  principle 
of  D' Alembert,  it  may  be  shown  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Atwood's  machine,  §  95,  that  the  accelerating  force  at  the 
beginning  of  an  oscillation  is  represented  by  tke  difierence  of  the 
masses  divided  by  their  sum,  or  by 

•  2  am 

Im 

which  is  equal  to  —j- .     But  this  force  will  be  variable, 

because  the  difference  of  level  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  is 
continually  changing.  When  the  liquid  in  one  branch  has  "de- 
scended through  the  distance  x,  it  will  have  risen  an  equal  quan- 
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tity  in  (h«  other  braneht  and  the  accelenUiDg  force/,  will  have  be- 
come 

/=-7— ; 

and,  1^  in  the  fonnula,  (104a), 

,,    2  a — 2x      ,  ,^^^. 

*= p-  ^d/ ;  (502) 

and  from  the  general  formula,  (53), 
substituting  this  vcJue  of  d/,  in  (502),  we  have 


«d«=^  (2  adx^2  xix)  . 


Integrating,  and  rejecting  the  constant  quantity,  becauee  when 
a=0,  fj=0, 

^=?(2ax-a:^; 

whence 

r=v/  []-?j^  (2ap— a;^)  ]  ;  (503) 

substituting  this  value  of  v,  in  the  general  expression,  (53),  we 

have 

Ax 
d/=— , 

whence 

dx 
dt= 


vl^{2aT-j^)']i  («>*) 


integrating,  and  rejecting  the  arbitrary  constant,  because  when 
a:=0,  /=0,  we  have  when.x=a, 

<=i*v'(0'  C505) 

\i4iioh  ie  the  time  of  half  an  oscillation.     The  time  of  a  complete 
oscillation  is  therefore 

t=*y/  0-j) .  (506) 

6     • 

This  is  by  (286)  the  time  in  which  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  whose 
length  is  half/,  would  perform  its  vibrations. 

454.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  waves.  A  wave  is  contin- 
ually oscillating  between  its  highest  and  lowest  points,  and  the 
motion  being  considered  analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid  in  a  bent 
tube,  the  time  of  an  undulation  will  be  that  of  the  oscillation  of  a 


r' 
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pendulum,  whose  leBSth  >*  half  the  distance  between  the  higfaest 
and  lowest  points.  The  wave  will  return  to  its  original  height, 
or  will  appear  to  pass  over  the  distance  between  two  contiguous 
elevations  or  depressions  in  twice  this  time,  or  in  the  time  of  a 
single  vibratioD  of  a  pendulum,  Whose  length  is  four  times  as  great 
as  that  whose  oscillations  correspond  with  those  of  the  waves. 
But  if  we  abstract  from  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  the  length  of 
such  apendulum  is  the  distancebetween  two  contiguous  elevations, 
or  which  is  called  the  Breadth  of  the  wave. 

If  we  call  this  Eireadth  b,  the  time  T,  of  a  wave  running  its 
breadth,  ma;  be  rqireBeiiled  b; 


From  this  we  bbtain  for  die  value  of  the  meim  velocity  with  which 
the  wave  is  propagated,  b;  substituting  in  the  general  foitmda. 


the  nhie  of  *=S  I,  and  the  feregoii^  value  of  T, 

455.  When  a  series  of  waves  are  proceeding  from  a  centre,  and 
meet  a  vertical  obstacle,  they  are  reflected  ;  for  the  cfTect  of  the 
obstacle  will  be  the  same  as  if  a  new  impulse  were  given  to  the  col- 
umn, oausing  an  elevation  or  depression,  equal  to  that  they  ac- 
tually have  ;  and  this  will  be  propagated  like  the  original  impulse, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  waves  moving  in  circular  arcs, 
the  reflection  lakes  place  in  similar  circular  aics  ;  and  thus,  tho. 
series  of  reflected  waves  will  proceed  exactly  as  if  it  came 
from  a  centre  as  far  distant  behind  the  vertical  obstacle,  as  the 
original  centre  is  in  front  of  it.  If  the  series  of  waves  flow  par- 
allel, and  of  equal  height,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  oc- 
cur, the  reflected  waves  will  diminish  in  height,  as  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  behind  the  obstacle,  and  the  joint  elevation  of  the 
wave  in  immediate  contact  with  the  obstacle  will  be  higher  than 
any  other. 

456.  The  original,  and  reflected  wav 
attended  with  a  progressive  motion,  wil 
otheHsjirogrev ;  but  where  the  elevatic 
correspond,  the  elevation  is  the  sum  of 
depressions  correspond,  the  resulting  di 
of  the  two  depressions.    Where  a  depre 

•ponds  with  an  equal  elevation  in  another,  thesarface  of  the  liquid 
will  not  change  Its  level.  And  in  two  series  of  circular  wares, 
there  will  be  certain  points  symmetrically  arranged  in  curves, 
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as  might  be  readily  shown  by  a  diagram,  iq  which  these  effects 
will  counteract  each  other  ;  and  thus,  although  different  series  of 
waves  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's  propagation,  they  do 
still  neutralize  each  other's  effectS|  at  particular  points.  Thisae-^ 
tion  is  styled  Interference. 

457.  If  the  obstacle  agairust  which  waves  strike,  have  a  vertical 
opening  in  it,  of  small  horizontal  breadth,  the  oscillating  col- 
umns that  reach  it,  will  act  there,  as  an  impulse  originally  ex- 
erted at  that  point  would  have  done  ;  and  hence,  a  new  series  of 
waves  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  orifice.  If  the  breadth  of 
the  orifice  be  increased,  new  series  of  waves  will  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  it,  but  they  will  no  longer  have  the  figure  of  circles, 
for  the  motion  of  oscillation  will  be  propagated  through  the  ori- 
fice, and  act  most  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  a  sector,  whose 
centre  is  at  the  point  whence  the  original  impulse  proceeded. 

458.  When  the  wind  acts  to  raise  waves,  they  do  not  diverge 
from  a  centre,  but  usually  proceed  in  parallel  lines,  straight,  or 
nearly  so.  If  the  impulse  were  momentary,  the  waves  would 
decrease  in  height,  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  friction  among  its  particles.  But  as  winds  blow  for  a 
space  of  time  of  some  duration,  the  original  impulse  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  thus  waves  continue  to  rise,  and  their 
propagation  may  take  place  with  increased,  rather  than  diminished 
altitude.  The  increase  in  height  will  continue,  until  the  sum  of 
the  columns  elevated  above  the  general  level,  and  the  friction 
become  equal  to  the  disturbing  cause.  Thelimit  to  which  a  single 
series  of  waves  can  be  raised  by  the  wind,  has  been  inferred  to  be 
no  more  than  6  feet.  As  wind  blowing  over  the  surface  of  smooth 
water,  moyes  parallel  to  it,  the  original  cause  of  waves  being 
raised  by  the  wind,  is  friction  ;  but  after  the  waves  are  raised,  the 
wind  acts  upon  that  surface  which  is  inclined  to  it;  and  its  force 
may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  of  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  elevation.  The  whole  force  of  the  wind  also  tends  to 
give  a  progressive  motion,  to  the  mass  of  water  included  in  the 
elevation  of  the  wave ;  and  thus  the  shape  of  the  waves  ceases  to 
be  a  figure,  with  two  surfaces  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  and 
the  surface  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wind,  has  its  inclination 
increased.  This  increase  may  become  so  great  as  to  make  the 
wave  project  beyond  its  base ;  in  which  case,  the  force  of  gravity 
will  cause  the  summit  to  break,  and  roll  over  the  surface  of  the 
wave  beneath. 

If  a  wind,  after  having  raised  a  series  of  waves,  shall  cease  to 
blow,  and  another  arise  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass, 
the  latter  will  act  against, surfaces  more  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
than  the  other  did,  and  will  thus  produce  a  greater  effect  It  there- 


? 
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fore  happens,  that  at  sea,  the  highest  waves  are  raised  by  sudden 
changes  of  wind,  or  when  a  wind  blows  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  in  which  the  motion  of  oscillation  is  propagated.  Any  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  will  create  a  new  series  of  waves 
crossing  the  first ;  and  thus  the  elevations  and  depressions,  or  the 
total  height  of  the  waves  may  be  increased.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  very  great  excess  of  the  height  of  waves  beyond 
the  limit  stated  for  a  wind  blowing  in  a  constant  direction,  is 
caused.  And  in  conformity,  we  find  the  ocean  comparatively 
smooth  in  those  regions  of  the  earth  that  are  the  seat  of  constant 
winds,  and  that  the  height  of  waves  is  greatest  in  those  regions 
where  changes  of  wind  are  most  frequent. 

Wind  acting  by  its  friction  to  raise  waves,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  any  substance  capable  of  lessening  friction  be  inter  posed, 
the  elevation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  is  lessened.  And 
in  consequence,  it  has  been,  found  that  when  oil  is  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  waves  are  rarely  formed  except  bgr  the 
most  intense  winds  ;  and  if  poured  upon  waves  already  formed, 
it  permits  the  viscidity  and  friction  of  the  water  to  act  to  bring 
them  to  rest ;  thus,  oil  may  be  used  to  lessen  the  dangers'*  to 
which  vessels  are  exposed,  by  the  violence  of  the  oscillation  of 
waves,  which  is  in  some  cases  very  great 

459.  When  waves  meet  an  inclined  obstacle,  the  columns  in 
which  we  have  conceived  them  to  vibrate,  are  lessened  in  depth, 
and  thus  their  fluid  pressure  is  diminished.  The  waves  no  longer 
meeting  with  the  same  resistance  as  before,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
progressive  motion,  which  will  carry  it  up  the  inclined  surface, 
until  its  moving  force  is  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  the  quan<- 
tity  thus  elevated  above  its  original  level.  For  this  reason, 
breakers  or  surf,  form  upon  shelving  coasts,  whatever  be  the  di» 
rection  of  the  wind. 

When  waves  are  raised  by  the  wind,  the  influence  bering  ex^* 
erted  wholly  upon  the  surface  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth. 
From  30  to  40  feet,  is  inferred  to  be  about  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  surface,  to  which  the  agitation  reaches.  It  is  otherwise 
with  those'  waves  that  are  formed  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  aod 
moon,  and  which  constitute  the  tides. 


60 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Op  the  Motion  or  Elastic  Fluids. 

460.  When  an  elastic  fluid  moves  through  an  aperture  into  a 
vacuum,  it  is  usqally  considered  as  contained  in  an  open  vessel, 
through  an  orifice  in  which  it  passes  with  a  velocity  due  to  a  col- 
umn of  the  fluid,  of  sufficient  height  to  give  it  by  its  pressure,  the 
density  at  which  it  is  found.  This  hypothesis  is  correct,  so  far 
as  regards  the  equality  of  velocity  between  an  elastic  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  close,  and  in  an  open  vessel ;  provided  their  densities 
be  identical,  for  the  elastic  force  is  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  §  365, 
^actly  equal  to  the  pressure  by  which  any  given  density  is  pro- 
duced. 

Ii^consequence  of  this  same  law,  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
contained  in  an  open  vessel,  will  decrease,  as  we  rise  from  the 
surface  of  the'^earth  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  usual  existing 
pressure,  the  open  vessel  must  be  considered  as  extending  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  atmosphere.  Instead,  however,  of  investiga- 
ting the  circumstances  that  would  actually  take  place,  we  con- 
sider the  elastic  fluid  as  reduced  to  the-  liquid  state,  and  as  being 
of  uniform  density  throughout ;  the  height  of  the  column  in  the 
vessel  therefjpre  becomes  that  which  was,  §  357,  styled  the  height 
of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

If  we  call  ibis  height,  h^  we  have  from  §  407, 

and  taking  &=27600  feet,  as  determined  in  §  357,  we  have 

t»= 1328  feet  (608) 

To  take  a  more  exact  detennination,  and  which  will  be  applica- 
ble to  our  succeeding  researches. 

At  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches 
of  mercury,  the  density  of  that  metal,  m  terms  of  air  as  the  unit, 
is  10467 ;  hence  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  of 
the  temperature  of  32"",  is  25268  feet,  and 

v=l295  feet.  (508a) 

461.  Air,  therefore,  of  the  temperature  of  32^,  will  rush  into 
a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  of  1295  feet  per  second.  If  thetem- 
perature  be  about  60^,  the  velocity  becomes  1328  feet,  at  which 
it  is  usually  stated  in  English  books. 

It  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  this  investigation,  that  when 
the  temperature  of  air  varies,  its  velocity  in  entering  a  vacuum 
will  rai^  also. 
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In  fact,  if  m  be  the  expansion  of  air  for  each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer ;  /,  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter^  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point,  h  becomes  h  (l+ni/),  and 

tj'=^v/[2g-/i(l+«iO];  (609) 

whencoj  taking  the  above  value  of  1295  feet  for  v,  at  32°,  we  hav9 
for  v\  at  the  temperature  of /+32o, 

v'=l295y/{l+mt).    '  (510) 

463.  When  the  density  of  the  air  varies,  and  we  abstract  the 
variation  of  temperature  with  which  such  variations  are  usually 
attended,  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  of  the  new 
density,  will  be  the  same  as  before,  and  the  velocity  will  not  vary. 

The  velocity  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  entering  a  vaciiumNvill,  by 
this  reasoning,  be  always  the  same  with  that  which  a  liquid  of 
similar  density,  and  capable  of  exerting  an  equal  pressure  with  it^ 
would  flow  from  a  vessel.  And  in  this  form  the  rule  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  air,  or  other  elastic  fluids,  rushing  from  a 
vessel  into  a  space  containing  an  elastic  fluid  of  a  diflerent  density. 
The  velocity  will  be  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that  with  which  a  liquid 
of  similar  density,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  tensions,  would  flow.  Thus  air,  of  a  tension 
of  two  atmospheres  having,  if  its  temperature  be  the  same,  double 
the  density  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  will  flow  out  of  a  vessel  into 
the  open  air,  with  half  the  constant  velocity  at  which  air  would 
enter  a  vacuum. 

When  air  rushes  into  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacuum  has  been 
previously  formed,  its  velocity  is  diminished  «s  the  vessel  fills 
with  air,  and  should,  according  to  the  hypothesis  become  =0, 
when  the  air  in  the  vessel  acquires  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the 
air  in  the  space  whence  it  flows.  The  velocity  being  considered 
as  due  to  the  altitude  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  the  motion 
in  this  case  is  considered  as  retarded  by  a  motion  growing  out  of 
a  fall,  through  an  atmosphere  of  equal  and  uniform  density,  by 
whose  pressure  the  density  acquired  at  the  moment  in  the  ves- 
sel, would  be  produced. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  velocity  with  which  air  rushes 
into  a  close  vessel,  which  it  finally  fills  with  a  mass  of  density 
^qual  to  its  own,  is' equably  retarded. 

463.  In  gases  other  than  atmospheric  air,  the  velocities  with 
which  they  enter  a  vacuum,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  their  densities,  for : 

If  hj  be  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmostphere  of  atmos- 
pheric air;  h\  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  another 
gas ;  P,  the  density  of  the  gas,  that  of  atmospheric  air  being 
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unity ;  the  heights,  ih  order  to  produce  the  same  pressure^  must 
be  inverselj  as  their  densities,  and 

A  -  D  • 

Ilcnce, »',  the  velocity  of  a  gas,  whose  density  is.'D,  will  be 

,.=  ^E^.  (511) 

464.  This  theory  is  far  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  effects  that  may  be 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  are  omitted.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these,  perhaps,  is  that  which  takes  place  when  air  rushes 
into  a  vessel,  in  which  a  vacuum  has  previously  been  formed.  In 
this  case  our  theory  would  appear  to  shoiv  that  the  velocity  is 
uniformly  retarded^  until  it  becomes  =0 ;  and  the  density  of  the 
air  that  has  entered  the  vessel  the  same  as  that  without.  This 
does  not  occur  in  practice,  for  the  motion  will  continue  after  the 
densities  become  equal,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  will  be  con- 
densed ;  it  will  then  re-act  and  expand,  and  the  state  of  rest  will 
be  aquired  by  a  series  of  oscillations. 

465.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  D'Aubuisson, 
that  air,  in  passing  through  an  orifice  pierced  in  a  thin  plate,  is 
afiected  like  a  liquid,  and  forms  a  vena  contracta,  whose  area  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  0.62  of  the  area  of  the  orifice.  The 
application  of  cylindric  adjutages,  increases  the  quantity  that  is- 
sues to  0.93,  and  a  conical  tube  to  0.95.  The  adjutage  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  thnes  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  in  length,  before 
the  discharge!  begins  to  diminish  in  consequence  of  the  friction. 

466.  The  principle,  §413,  of  the  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion, holds  good  in  gases,  as  well  as  in  liquids.  Thus,  liquids  in 
motion  carry  with  them  a  current  of  the  air  that  is  in  contact  with 
them ;  and  gases,  or  vapours  in  motion,  carry  with  them  the 
neighbouring  air. 

The  latter  fact  may  be  conclcksively  established  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Eolipyle.  This  instrument  is  a  boiler  in  which 
steam  b  generated,  and  permitted  to  escape  from  a  narrow  aper- 
ture. It  has  for  ages  been  employed  to  excite  combustion.  Now 
Bteam  alone,  unmixed  with  atmospheric  air,  would  extinguish 
flame,  instead  of  increasing  its  intensity ;  »nd  the  fact  of  its  being 
increased,  proves  that  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  joins  the  efflu- 
ent steam,  and  is  carried  with  it  through  the  burning  fuel. 

We  may  upon  this  principle  explain  a  curious  fact,  observed  in 
the  efflux  of  air  from  a  bellows,  or  other  machine,  in  which  it  is 
compressed ;  it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  escape  of  steam  from 
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the  safety  valves  x)f  boilers.  If  a  circular  disk  of  four  or  five 
times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  be  placed  close  to  it,  not  only 
will  it  not  be  forced  away  by  the  current  of  elastic  fluid,  but  will 
be  retained  near  the  orifice  by  a  force  of  consicferable  intensity, 
in  so  much,  that  if  the  orifice  be  directed  downwards,  the  disk 
will  be  supported  in  spite  of  its  gravity,  eVen  when  formed  of  a 
dense  metallic  substance. 

That  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  may  be  readily  understood 
when  we  consider,  that  an  elastic  fluid  issuing  from  the  orifice, 

A  B,  and  having  its  course  interrup- 
ted by  the  plate,  G  E  will  assume 
the  form  of  a'conoid,  D  A  B  C,  con- 
taining the  cavity,  G  F  £ ;  this  cavity 
will  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  be 
filled  with  a  conoid  of  the  elastic 
fluid.  But  if  a  lateral  communication  of  motion  take  place,  the 
fluid  contained  in  this  conoid  will  join  itself  to  the  stream  that  es- 
capes at  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in 
the  conoidal  space,  GE  F ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  G  F,  will  therefore  press  it  towards 
the  orifice.  As  it  approaches '  the  orifice,  the  action  of  the  fluid 
will  become  more  intense ;  for  it  will  strike  against  the  disk ;  the 
surface  beneath  which  the  vacuum  exists,  will  diminish,  and  thus 
the  force  that  acts  to  repel  the  disk  from  the  orifice  may  prepon- 
derate, and  the  disk  be  forced  hack  ;  but  this  force  diminishes 
as  the  disk  recedes,  while  the  surface,  to  which  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  due,  increases :  thus  the  forces  that 'tend  to  move  ^e 
disk  in  opposite  directions,  will  be  continually  varying,  and  under 
this  variation  the  disk  will  assume  an  oscillating  motion. 

467.  Air  may  not  only  be  set  in  motion  by  the  difierence  in 
pressure,  arising  from  mechanical  expansion,  or  condensation,  but 
also  by  the  physical  action  of  heat,  which  changes  its  density. 

If  by  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  of  a 
mass  of  air  be  disturbed,  the  parts  which  are  most  heated  become 
less  dense  than  those  which  surround^  them,  and  therefore  tend 
to  rise ;  the  space  that  they  before  occupied,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  adjacent  air,  and  thus  a  circulating  motion  will  take  place. 

The  force  with  which  a  portion  of  a  mass  of  air  that  has  been 
heated,  will  tend  to  rise,  is  by  the  principle  of  §  334,  equal  to  the 
difierence  between  its  own  weight,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal 
mass  of  the  same  air,  before  it  was  heated. 

If  the  air  that  is  heated  be  free,  it  will,  both  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  rising,  and  the  tendency  of  elastic 
fluids  to  distribute  themselves  over  a  given  surface,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  pressure  shall  become  uniform,  mix  with  the  air 
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through  which  it  rises ;  it  will  also  assume  a  common  tempera- 
ture with  the  latter^  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  its  heat. 

If  the  air  be  heated  in  a  straight  tube,  or  close  channel,  having 
^n  aperture  at  both  ends  ;  and  if  the  two  ends  are  not  at  the  same 
level,  it  will  rise  towards  the  upper  end,  and  will  not  mix  with 
other  air,  or  give  out  much  of  its  heat,  until  it  reach  the  higher 
opening.  Here  it  will  again  tend  to  mix  and  distribute  itself 
through  the  adjacent  air.  In  this  manner  the  motion  of  air  in 
chimnies  takes  place. 

If  air  be  disseminated  through  a  space  unequally  heated,  and 
its  parts  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  portions  of  that  space 
which  thej  occupy,  a  motion  of  circulation  must  also  take  place; 
and  this  will  continue,  so  long  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  tem- 
perature continues. 

In  this  manner,  the  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  called  Winds, 
are  generated,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained. 

468.  The  detisity  ofsteam  does  not  vary  exactly  as  its  pressure, 
but  follows  the  specific  law  stated  in  §  373.  Taking  the  relative 
densities  and  temperatures  ofsteam,  as  given  in  the  table  of  §  374, 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained. 

TABLE 

OflJu  velocity  with  xohich  steam  of  different  tensions  enters  a  vacuum. 


Tension  in 

,   Velocity  in 

Tension  in 

1 

Velocity  io 

Atntotpheret. 

feet. 

Atmospberef. 

feet. 

1 

1910 

5 

2040 

2 

1978 

10 

'2080 

3 

2007 

16 

2122 

4 

2023 

20     ^ 

2142 

TABLE 

Of  the  velocity  with  which  steam  of  different  tensions  enters  a  space  con- 

taining  atmospheric  air, 

T.  in  At.        I        V.  in  Ft.        |        T.  in  At.  |        V.  in  Ft. 

IJ          874         5  1834 

\l                     1154         8  1952 

2  1400        12  2027 

3  1647        16  2070 

4  1761        20  2095 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Gases  in  Pipes. 

469.  When  the  tube  in  which  gases  are  in  motion  is  long,  they 
are  retarded  by  friction,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  observed 
in  water  and  other  liquids.  Hence,  although  the  velocity  of  an 
elastic  fluid  cannot  finally  become  constant  in  a  tube,  many  of  the 
circumstances  are  in  other  respects  similar  to  those  stated  in  chap- 
ter IV.  It  is  however  important,  that  we  should  investigate 
them  more  closely  in  the  case  of  afr. 

Let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  that  measures  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  entering  the  tube ;  h^  a  similar  quantity  at 
the  place  of  discharge ;  6,  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  at  the 
time  ;  f,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  32^  ;  m, 
the  expansion- of  air  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer;  d,  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  ;  Y,  the  velocity ;  and  let 

T=l+m/. 

Suppose  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  to  be  30  inches,  or 
2.5  feet 

Taking,  as  in  §  459,  the  density  of  mercuiy,  in  terms  of  air,  at 
32°,  to  be  10467,  the  relation  of  the  density  of  mercury  to  that 
of  the  air  that  is  issuing  from  the  pipe,  will  be 

/2.5  T  \ 
10467(-^:P5-)  .  (512) 

The  velocity  v,  at  the  place  of  discharge,  will  be  (509) 

/  2.5  T\ 

r=v/(2gA.10467-j:p^);  (513) 

and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  numbers  under  the  radical 

"=266  V(h,-^).  '  (514) 

The  velocities  at  different  points  in  the  tul>e  will  be  inversely 
as  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points ;  for  as  the  motion  is 
continuous,  the  same  quantity  of  air  must  pass  through  every  dif- 
ferent section  in  an  equal  time.  The  densities  at  the  ends  being 
proportioned  to  the  pressures,  will  be  proportioned  to  6+H,  and 
0+^ ;  the  mean  density  will  be  proportioned  to 

H+^ 

6+— J-.  (515) 

And  it  will  be  obviou^  that  the  mean  velocity  may  be  obtained  by 
an  analogy,  of  which  the  mean  density  is  the  first  term ;  the 


^ 
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pressure  at  the  place  of  discharge,  the  second ;  and  the  velocity 
ffy  the  third.     Hence,  we  have  for  the  mean  velocity,  Y, 

_  /     T   V  6+^ 

The  experiments  of  D' Aubuisson  have  shown  that  the  resist- 
ance, of  which  H — h  is  the  measure,  is  proportioned  to  the  square 
»    of  the  velocity.     Other  experiments  show  that  it  is  direcdy  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  tube  L,  and  inversely  to  its  diameter. 
Hence,  if  N  be  the  constant  co-efficient  of  the  resistance, 

•   H-fc=N.^';  (51T) 

and  substituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of  v  firom  (514)  we 
obtain 

whence 

or  in  a  more  convenient  form, 

H 

^^    NLT  (520) 

d  {b+h)  +^ ' 
h  being  stiU  involved  in  the  second  member  of  this  equation,  it 
can  only  be  resolved  by  an  approximation.     This  may  be  ob- 
tained from  knowing  that  in  the  cases  that  most  usually  occur  in 

T  . 

practice,  rXT"  is  a  quantity  that  varies  but  little,  and  which  maji 

therefore,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  constant    u 
then  we  make 

T 


N. 


=  c 


b+k 
we  have 

H 

^=— X —  ;  (521) 

when  fc,  H  and  L,  are  estimated  in  English  feet,  and  d  in  inches* 

c= 0.002, 

and  the  formula  becomes 

H 

A= L ^"  *  {S2«) 

0.002  --r+l. 


\ 


\ 


¥ 
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The  pressure  under  which  the  air  issues,  being  thus  obtained* 
/     the  effluent  velocity  is  given  by  the  formula  (514) 

«=266  ^/  (fc^)  ; 
and  here  again  we  may  make  use  of  a  constant  quantity  for 

111,  without  any  sensible  error. 

To  find  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  be- 
ing given  in  fbet,  the  above  formula  must  be  multiplied  by 

or  if  the  diameter  be  given  in  inches,  by 

4X144  "^676' 
and  calling  the  quantity  discharged  Q, 

Q=1.451d»^/(fcJq:J).  (623) 

T 

If  we  take,  mstead  of  .  j^.,  a  constant  quantity,  determined 

from  experiment  in  the  case  of  the  blowing  machines  of  furnaces, 
we  have,  h  being  estimated  in  feet,  d  in  inches,  and  Q  in  cubic 
feet* 

Q=79.44  d"  sfh.  (524) 

If  the  area  of  the  aperture,  through  which  the  air  is  discharged, 
should  difier  £rom  the  mean  area  of  the  tube,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  blowing  engines,  the  velocity  may  be  determined  upon 
the  principle,  that  in  different  sections  of  the  same  tube,  the  velo* 
cities  are  inversely  as  the  areas,  or,  if  d  be  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice  of  discharge,  D  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tube,  as 

d^ 

D'  • 

If  the  orifice  of  discharge  be  in  a  thin  plate,  this  co-efficient  would 
become 

0.62^, 

and  if  formed  by  a  cylindrical  tube, 

d^ 
0.98^,-. 

This  being  the  case  most  usual  in  practice,  we  have  for  the 
quantity  dis^arged,  from  (524) 

d* 
Q=74.34Qr>/A-  (526) 

61 
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'  470.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the 
most  important  application  of  this  aubjeet  is  to  the  tubes,  by 
which  air  is  conveyed  from  blowing  machines  to  escite  the  com- 
bustion of  blast  furnaces  ;  in  these,  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  air  they  convey,  b  often  of  great  importance. 

Another  useful  practical  case  is,  that  of  the  conveyance  pfio- 
flammable  gas  in  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  The 
above  investigational,  and  the  formula?  thence  deduced,  are  ap- 
plicable in  this  instance  also  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  tubes,  not  only 
follows  the  same  laws,  but  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  re- 
tards the  motion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  same  principles  might  be  applied  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  effluence,  in  terms  of  the  pressure  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  The  pressure  of  the  issuing  air  may  be  easily  determiDed 
from  (522) ;  we  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  investigation  of  formulae  for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  Xil. 
Of  the  Motion  of  Air  in  Chimnibs. 

471.  A  chimney  may  be  considered  as  a  tube,  in  any  position 
except  horisontal,  at  the  lower  opening  of  which  air  is  heated  by 
an  extrinsic  cause.  This  air  will,  in  conformity  with  what  has 
been  stated  in  Chapter  X,  rise  and  pass  out  at  the  upper  opening ; 
its  place  will  be  supplied  by  air  pressing  from  the  space  adjacent 
to  the  lower  opening.  If  this  be  heated  in  its  turn,  as  it  enters 
the  chimney,  to  the  same  temperature,  it  will  rise  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  what  preceded  it ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
whole  tube  is  filled  with  the  heated  air.  the  Telocity  will  become 
uniform. 

The  circumstances  will  obviously  be  the  same  as  if  a  tube  were 
adapted  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  and  filled  with  air  of  the 
original  temperature,  while  the  chimney  is  filled  with  the  heated 
air ;  and  thus  the  air  will  move  as  in  an  inverted  syphon,  in 
which  two  columns  of  fluid,  of  different  densities  but  of  equal 
altitudes,  press  against  each  other.  For  as  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  may  be  considered  equal  on  both  openings  of  the  chim- 
ney, the  acceleration  it  produces  in  the  one  column,  and  the  re- 
tardation in  the  other,  may  be  neglected. 

m 

Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney ;  t  the 
extemal  temperature ;  t'  that  of  the  air  in  the  chimney ;  m  the 
dilatation  of  the  air  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer.  The 
lenjrth  of  the  column  of  cold  air  reduced  to  32°,  will  be 


^yT+ii;')' 


The  same  column  at  the  temperature  t\  wiU  be  (509), 


(626.) 


and  this  will  be  the  height  to  which  the  v^locity  would  be  due, 
with  which  the  air  would  enter  the  chimney,  if  that  were  void  of 
air ;  the  actual  velocity  will  be  due  to  the  difference  between  this 
height  and  /t,  or  to 

and  we  have  for  the  value  of «  firom  (609) 

'=^L^Sh(\^-l)'],  («29) 
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the  quantity  1+^  us*  generally  speaking,  so  small  tlttt  it  may 
be  neglected ;  and  we,  therefore,  have 

and  we  may  take  for  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  \b  due, 

*m(^-f). 

478.  Such  would  be  the  theory  were  the  air  to  meet  with  no  re- 
sistance in  its  passage  through  the  chimney.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
it  will  meet  with  friction ;  that  its  teipperature  and  consequent 
ascensive  force  will  diminish.  Thus  the  velocity  with  which 
the  heated  air  would  otherwise  begin  to  ascend  will  be  lessened; 
and  its  excess  of  elastic  force  will  continually  decrease,  from  the 
origin  to  the  summit.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chimney,  the 
elastic  force  will  obviousl/be  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  temper- 
ature that  it  retains  at  that  point  And  as  we  may  consider  that 
the  same  quantity  of  air  passes  through  every  different  section 
of  the  chimney  in  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  at  every  point 
the  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  density,  and  therefore  that  the 
Telocity  decreases  from  the  origin  to  the  sumniit. 

If  P  be  the  pressure  under  which  the  air  enters  the  chimney; 
p  the  pressure  it  retains  at  the  summit  The  loss  <^  motion 
X  growing  out  of  resistances  in  the  chimney,  may  be  represented 
byP-p. 

The  resistance  appears  from  experiment  to  be  directly  po- 
portioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  length  of  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  inversely  to  its  diameter. 

If  p  be  estimated  as  the  height  of  a  column  of  the  heated  afrf 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 

and  from  (509)  and  (531), 

«=  \/2^,  (533) 

calling  the  velocity  V ;  the  diameter  of  the  tube  D ;  its  length 
L ;  and  the  co-efficient  of  the  resistance  K ;  the  law  of  therestft- 
ance  just  stated,  gives  us 

V'L 

whence 

«     KV'L 

Bubstituting  this  vahie  in  the  foregoing  equation,  (533),  *e  hiw 
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whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  V, 

and  for  that  of  K, 

2gPD— V'D 
^^       2gV«L      •  ^^^^^ 

By  means  of  which  last  formula,  the  co-efficient  of  the  friction 
can  be  obtained  by  experiment.  This  has  been  done  by  f  eclet, 
who  has  found  when  the  values  of  P,  D,  L,  and  Y,  are  given  in 
French  metres : 

(1.)  That  in  brick  ch^mnies, 

K=0.0127.  (537) 

(2.)  In  wrought  iron  flues, 

K=0.0050.  (538) 

(3.)  In  chimnies  or  flues  of  cast  iron, 

K=0.0026.  (539) 

473.  The  great  difierence  between  the  values  of  the  co-effi- 
cient of  the  friction,  in  tubes  of  difierent  substances,  is  a  remark- 
able fact ;  particularly  as  it  diffisrs  essentially  from  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  motion  of  water  in  pipes,  where  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  has  no  essential  influence  on  the  ve* 
locity. 

This  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the  di0erence  in  the 
attraction  of  the  two  fluids  for  the  substances  of  which  the  tubes 
are  composed.  Water  adheres,  by  its  attraction  of  cohesion,  to 
the  pipes,  and  moistens  them.  It  thus  in  fact,  in  running  in 
tubes,  rubs  against  the  water  that  adheres  to  them,  and  the  fric- 
tion is  a  constant  quantity  ;  for  it  always  takes  place  between 
.  surfaces,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  the  same  substance. 
While  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of  air,  the  friction  takes  place 
between  it  and  the  material  of  which  the  tube  is  composed,  and 
its  co-efficient  should  therefore  be  difierent  in  tubes  of  difierent 
materials. 

The  dimensions  of  chimnies  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  air 
which  the  combustible  requires  for  its  perfect  ignition,  and  upon 
the  velocity  which  it  will  assume  Jn  them.  The  former  is  an 
object  of  chemical  and  physical  investigation,  and  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  on  Mechanics,  The  latter  is  determined  by 
the  foregoing  equations. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Winds. 

474.  Winds  are  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  ftat  are  generally 
if  not  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  its  equilibrium,  owing 
to  the  unequal  and  variable  distribution  of  temperature  upon 
the  surface. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  due  to  two  an- 
tagonist causes : 

(1).  The  constitution  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  its  atmos- 
phere : 

(2).  The  reception  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  heat  arising  from  the  first  of  these  causes  radiates,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  radiation,  the  earth  would  continually  grow 
cooler.  This  waste  is  supplied  by  the  heat  that  radiates  from 
the  sun.  It  has  been  proved  incontestibly  by  Laplace,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  is  now  constant,  and  has  been  so' 
for  2000  years  ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  heat  that  radiates  from  the 
earth,  and  the  quantity  received  from  the  sun,  exactly  balance 
each  other:  that  is  to  say, for  any  series  of  years,  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  received  by  the  whole  earth  from  the  sun,  is  just  equal 
to  the  quantity  that  radiates. 

This  equality  does  not  exist  for  short  periods  of  time.  The 
radiation  from  the  surface  goes  on  continually,  although  not 
uniformly,  being  greatest  from  the  portions  that  are  most 
heated  ;  while  the  reception  of  heat  at  any  given  place,  only  takes 
place  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

The  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  upon  a  given  sur- 
face, varies  in  a  given  natural  day  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  or  less  obliquity 
of  his  rays.  It  also  differs  from  day  to  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  natural  day,  and  in  the  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun. 

The  first  of  these  variations  grows  out  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axe9,  in  the  space  of  a  day  \  the  second,  arises  from 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  in  an  annual  orbit 
inclined  to  the  equator. 

This  orbit  being  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  one  of 
the  foci,  and  the  arcs  of  the  elJipse  described  not  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  times,  the  sun's  daily  apparent  motion  is  not  equa* 
ble. 
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The  orbit  being  inclined  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  causes  a  vari- 
ation in  the  length  of  the  nataral  day,  and  in  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude ;  hence  flow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  orbit  that  passes  through  the  sun,  does  not  pass  through 
the  equinoctial  points,  but  is  nearer  to  the  solsticial  points  than 
to  the  equinoctial ;  hence  the  equinoxes  do  not  divide  the  year 
into  two  equal  parts,  but  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  about  7f  days  longer  than  the  summer  of  the  southern.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  more  heat  from  the 
sun,  than  the  southern;  and  a  balance  taking  place  in  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  and  radiated,  not  only  in  the  whole  earth,  but  in 
the  two  separate  hemispheres,  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
warmer  than  the  southern  ;  therefore,  even  the  mean  place  of  the 
equator  of  temperature  does  not  coincide  with  the  astronomic 
equator,  but  lies  north  of  it. 

Did  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  the  days  and  nights  would  be  constantly  equal  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  sun's  rays  at  noon  would  fall  vertically  upon 
points  in  the  equator,  and  would  be  tangents  .to  the  earth  at  the 
poles  \  and  were  there  no  lateral  communication  by  radiation  or 
the  condacting  property  of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  and  its  at- 
mosphere, the  quantity  of  heat  received  at  noon,  from  the  sun, 
at  every  different  place,  would  obviously  be  proportioned  to  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  days  in 
every  latitude  would  be  constant ;  and  this  inean  diurnal  tem- 
perature woold  follow  a  regular  law  of  decrease,  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles.  Taken  for  a  whole  year,  the  mean  temperature,  if 
disturbing  cyises  did  not  actf  should  follow  a  similar  law.  The 
variations  at  the.  surface  are  so  sudden  as  to  cloak  this  law,  except 
when  studied  by  the  comparison  of  a  long  series  of  thermometric 
observations ;  but  when  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  be  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  changes  at  the  surface,  we  find  this  law  to  hold  good  : 

The  temperature  at  the  depth  of  from  60,  to  80  feet  beneath- 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  constant  in  every  different  climate,  and 
corresponds  closely  with  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface. 

At  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  lengths  through- 
out the  year ;  and  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  sun,  never 
amounts  to  more  than  SS^^.  At  the  polar  circle,  the  natural  days 
vary  in  length  from  24  hrs7  to  0  hrs.,  and  the  change  in  the  me- 
ridian altitude  is  from  0^  to  47^.  Thus,  at  the  equator,  the  tern* 
perature  varies  but  little  on  each  side  of  the  mean  ;  while,  were 
the  earth  of  uniform  surface,  the  extent  of  the  variation  on  each 
side  of  the  mean  rate  should  increase  regularly  from  the  equator^ 
to  the  polar  circles.    Within  the  polar  circles,  the  sun  does  not 
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rise  for  several  days  on  each  side  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  is 
above  the  horizon  for  several  days  near  the  summer  solstice; 
while  at  the  poles,  the  natural  day  and  night  have  each  a  length 
of  six  months.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  even  greater 
variations  on  each  side  of  the  mean  temperature  should  occur 
within  the  polar  circles,  and  that  th^  variation  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  pole. 

The  quantity  of  heat  derived  from  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice,  has  been  calculated  to  be  nearly  equal  in  the 
lats.  of  45°  and  60° ;  and  when  the  sun's  declination  exceeds  18% 
the  quantity  of  heat  received  in  24  hours  at  the  pole  is  not  less 
than  it  is  at  the  equator,  during  the  twelve  hours  the  sun  isabofe 
the  horizon. 

It  thus  happens  that  were  there  no  disturbing  cause,  nor  aoj 
means  by  which  the  excess  of  heat  might  be  conveyed  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  the  distribution  of  heat  at  the  surface  woald  be 
continually  varying.  The  distribution  according  to  a  regularlaw 
of  decrease,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  would  only  take  place 
near  the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  while  at  the  solstices  the  parallels 
receiving  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  would  be  without  the 
tropics ;  and  parallels  in  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones  might  re- 
ceive equal  quantities  of  heat  on  the  same  day. 

As  however  the  earth  has  at  no  great  depth,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  this  will  tend  in  a  high  latitude  to  prevent 
the  surface  from  acquiring  a  heat  as  great  as  that  actually  com- 
municated on  the  hottest  days ;  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  surface 
in  such  latitudes  will  never  rise  as  high  on  the  warmest  days,  as 
is  consistent  with  the  quantity  aotvally  received.  In  the  same 
manner  the  surface  of  high  latitudes  never  cools  as  Iow%s  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quantity  of  radiation  from  the  surface,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  supply  from  the  sun. 

Loeal  circumstances  that  will  hereafter  be  stated,  affect  the 
range  of  sensible  heat ;  and  thus,  places  in  the  same  latitude,  many 
have  very  different  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature;  and  the 
amount  of  variation  may  be  much  greater  in  a  given  place,  than 
it  is  in  another  of  the  same  latitude. 

Certain  physical  causes  interfere  in  high  latitudes,  to  prevent 
the  extent  of  the  changes  of  temperature  being  as  great  as  they 
would  be,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  and  of  its  continuance  above  the  horizon  at  different  sesr 
sons ;  these  will  be  stated  in  their  proper  place ;  and  thus  the 
greatest  alternations  seem  to  take  place,  in  the  lat  of  from  35°  to 
50°.  In  New-York,  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  from 
its  summer  maximum  to  its  winter  minimum,  sometimes  exceeds 
'  '"*®  5  and  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
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hottest,  and  that  of  the  coldest  month,  amounts  to  56^  ;  at  Pekin, 
the  latter  difference  is  60^,  while  at  Funchal,  it  is  no  more  than  10^. 

475.  Difference  of  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
a  great  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  places.  The  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  from  its  elastic  nature,  denser  at  the  mean  surface  of 
/the  earth,  than  in  higher  re^ons  ;  and  air  has  an  increased  capa- 
city for  heat  when  it  becomes  rarer  ;  hence,  ip  the  higher  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  an  intense  cold  prevails,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  land  decreases  with  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
So  intense  is  the  action  of  this  cause,  and  so  speedily  is  it  sensible 
in  rising  from  the  earth,  that  even  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone 
mountains  exist  whose  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  On 
these,  it  is  therefore  evident^  that  the  thermometer  never  rises 
much  above  32°. 

It  has  been  inferred,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  32%  but  ob- 
servation shows  that  it  is  in  all  cases  lower,  and  the  limit  appears 
to  arise  rather  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  months 
than  from  that  of  the  entire  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that^the  temperature  decreases  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  aboCt  1°  for 
every  270  feet.  • 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variation  that  takes  place  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  in  temperate  and  frigid 
climates,  while  the  radiation  has  a  much  less  range,  an  accumula- 
tion takes  place,  at  those  seasons  when  the  sun  is  highest  at 
noon,  and  remains  longest  above  the  horizon,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature increases  for  some  time  after  the  solstice  ;  a  correspond- 
ingdiminution  in  temperature  goes  on  after  the  shortest  day.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  greatest  heat  in  middle  latitudes  occurs  about 
a  month  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  greatest  cold  about  an 
equal  time  after  the  winter  solstice. 

An  empirical  formula,  that  very  nearly  corresponds  with  ob- 
servation, has  been  framed  to  represent  the  temperatures  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  at  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  all 
latitudes. 

Let  M  be  the  mean  temperature  in  lat.  46°  ; 
M-|-E,  the  mean  temperature  at  the  equator  ; 
L,  the  latituije  of  the  place  ; 
F,  a  co-efficient  determined  by  observation  ; 
H,  the  altitude  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
U  the  sun's  longitude. 

Then  we  have  for  the  mean  diurnal  temperature,  on  the  day 
for  which  the  longitude  /  is  given, 

<=M-hE  cos.  2  L+F  sin.  (/— 30°)—  —  .       (540) 
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If  F=^15^,  the  formula  gives  results  that  are  on  the  average 
true,  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

476.  The  nature  of  the  surface  has  a  great  eflfect  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature,  and  upon  the  distance  that  exists  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  partly  of  solid  land,  and  partly  wa- 
ter. Within  the  former,  the  communication  of  heat  is  extremely 
slow,  and  hence  the  surface  of  the  land  adapts  its  temperature  more 
closely  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received  daily,  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  latter,  when  exposed  to  heat  that  Varies  from  place 
to  place,  is  set  in  motion ;  for  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  does  not  fall  below  40^,  the  water  expands,  and  the  columns 
in  the  warmer  parts  increasing  in  altitude,  while  they  diminish  in 
density,  a  current  is  caused  from  the  parts  most  heated,  to  those 
which  are  colder ;  a  counter  current  is  formed  in  the  water  be- 
neathi  in  which  the  colder  portions  flow  towards  the  zone  of 
greatest  heat.  In  this  manner,  so  much  of  the  heat  derived  from 
the  sun,  as  exceeds  the  radiation,  is  conveyed  at  the  surfaoe^from 
the  heated  regions,  to  those  which  are  colder. 

This  motion  ceases,  however,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  falls  below  40%  beneath  which  decree  any  diminution  of 
the  temperature  of  the  water  will  render  it  lighter  than  that  which 
is  beneath,  and  the  heated  portion  sinks,  instead  of  rising. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  the  land,  its  calorific  rays  penetrate 
to  but  a  small  depth,  say  no  more  than  a  few  inches;  its  surface 
is  in  consequence  rapidly  heated,  when  the  heat  received  exceeds 
that  which  is  radiated  :  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  the  loss  of 
heat  is  principally  confined  to  the  surface,  which  is  therefore 
rapidly  cooled. 

In  water,  when  the  reception  of  heat  exceeds  the  radiation,  the 
calorific  rays  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  say  20  to  30 feet; 
the  heat  being  thus  distributed  through  a  large  mass,  the  superfi- 
cial temperature  is  but  slowly  altered.  When  on  the  other  hand, 
the  radiation  is  in  excess,  the  upper  portions,  on  parting  with  their 
heat,  contract,  and  becoming  heavier  than  the  water  which  is  be- 
neath, descend  until  they  reach  the  bottom,  or  a  stratum  of  the 
fluid  of  equal  temperature  with  themselves;  a  circulation  is  thus 
kept  up,  and  the  heat  lost,  although  equal,  or  even  superior  in 
quantity  to  that  withdrawn  from  the  land,  is  again  derived  from 
a  large  mass ;  the  diminution  of  the  superficial  temperature  is 
therefore  slow.  When  however  the  surface  is  cooled  below  40°, 
this  motion  ceases. 

From  the  combination  of  these  circumstances,  it  happens  that 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  more  constant  than 
that  of  the  land  ;  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  certain  laws  easily  dii- 
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covered  from  observation  ;  and  that  it  follows  much  more  closely 
than  the  land,  the  law  of  a  regular  diminution  of  temperature, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  variations  on  each  side  of  the 
mean  temperature ,  are  also  less  on  the  ocean  than  they  are  upqp 
the  land.  These  rules  likewise  hold  good  in  islands,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  ocean;  these  portions  of  the 
land  have  climates  of  less  vicissitude  than  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents. 

477.  Great  and  deep  lakes  have  a  similar,  although  less  impor- 
tant influence  on  climate ;  for  although  the  extent  of  their  sur- 
face be  not  sufficiently  great  to  cause  any  distribution  of  heat  by 
currents,  the  difierence  between  the  quantities  of  heat  received 
and  radiated,  affect  not  their  surface  alone,  but  their  whole  mass. 
Their  surface,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  preserves  a  more 
uniform  temperature  than  that  of  the  land. 

When  a  lake  cools,  the  motion  that  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  the  ocean,  in  whiclf  the  cooler  parts  descend,  and  by 
which  the  heat  is  withdrawn  fi^om  the  whole  mass,  goes  on  until 
the  temperature  throughout  becomes  40°.  Water  at  this  tem- 
perature reaches  its  maximum  of  density,  the  motion  of  descent, 
ceases,  and  the  surface  will  be  speedily  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  congelation.  Deep  lakes,  however,  descend  to  suchdepth;i  as 
to  come  into  contact  with  those  strata  of  the  earth^s  mass  that  re- 
tain the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate ;  from  these  the  water 
will  derive  heat ;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  a  deep  lake,  of  no 
great  superficial  extent,  is  never  frozen.  Such  phenomena  occur 
in  the  small  lakes  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New- York, 
the  surface  of  which  never  freezes. 

Shallow  lakes  and  morasses  tend  to  make  a  climate  colder ;  for 
the  cold  produced  at  their  surfaces  not  only  by  evaporation,  but 
by  radiation,  cannot  long  be  compensated  by  an  internal  motion. 

The  draining  of  morasses,  renders  a  climate  warmer,  as  does 
the  cutting  of  forests,  and  the  extension  of  cultivation.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  latter  causes  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  region  where 
they  operate  directly.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, has  changed  the  climate  of  Italy  ;  and  thus,  the  clearing  of 
the  forests  of  the  interior  of.  the  United  States,  has  raised  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  seacoast. 

478.  To  recapitulate  our  general  inferences  : 

(1).  Upon  the  land,  the  zone  of  greatest  sensible  heat  will  be* 
a  little  north  of  the  equator  on  the  days  of  the  equinox ;  but 
will  on  other  days  of  the  year  vary  in  position  ;  and  will  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  continents  about  a  month  after  the  solstices, 
in  latitudes  as  high  as  from  40°  (o  50"".     In  the  ocean,  on  the 
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contnty,  the  zone  of  maximum  temperature  does  not  vary  in  its 

Josition  more  than  8^,  and  is  always  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
rom  this  zone,  the  heat  of  the  surface  oC  the  ocean  decreases 
uniformly  to  a  latitude  of  from  28°  to  30°.  Beyond  this  limit,  on 
either  side  of  the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  50°,  the  heat  of  the 
surface  is  alternately  greater  or  less  than  would  be  consistent 
with  a  regular  decrease,  accordingto  the  law  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude;  but  after  the  equinoxes,  it  appears  to  coincide  for  a 
short  time  with  the  results  of  that  law. 

(2).  Elevated  countries  are  colder  than  those  more  near  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

To  these,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  western  sides  of  the  two 
great  continents  are  sensibly  warmer,  or  have  a  higher  mean 
temperature  than  the  eastern. 

(3).  The  change  in  the  density,  caused  by  change  of,  tem- 
perature, produces  currents  in  the  ocean ;  the  surface  of  water 
also  becomes  more  slowly  heated,  and  parts  with  its  heat  less 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  land  exposed  to  an  equal  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  ocean  therefore  enjoys  a  more  equable  tempera- 
ture than  the  land,  and  influences  in  a  similar  manner  the  climate 
of  islands  and  seacoasts. 

(4),  Cultivation  appears  to  raise  the  mean  temperature,  and 
certainly  ameliorates  the  climate.  In  the  United  States,  this  effect 
appears  to  be  well  marked,  but  is  attended  with  an  anomaly.  The 
duration  of  intense  cold  has  been  sensibly  lessened,  but  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  length  of  the  winter  is  wholly  in  its  earlier  part ; 
on  the  other  hand,  frosts  are  experienced  at  later  dates  in  the 
spring  than  formerly.  Such  are  the  more  important  circumstan- 
ces that  influence  climate,  and  on  them  a  theory  of  the  winds  may 
be  founded. 

•479.  The  air  of  our  atmosphere  receives  heat  from,  and  com- 
municates it  to,  the  parts  of  the  earth  on  which  it  presses.  Those 
parts  of  it  in  immediate  contact,  acquiring  or  parting  with  heat 
readily;  their  volumes  and  tensions  are  therefore  changed,  a 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  takes  place,  and  motion  ensues.  Thus 
fresh  portions  of  air  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  influence  of  its  changes  of  temperature  extended. 
These  motions  in  the  atmosphere,  concur  therefore  with  those  of 
the  ocean,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  to  moderate  the  vi- 
cissitudes pf  heat,  to  which  the  surface  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  lower  stratum  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  tends  in  con- 
sequence, to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  surface  be- 
neath it ;  this  state  it  however  never  reaches,  or  never  retains 
for  more  than  a  short  space  of  time ;  besides,  in  its  own  tendency 
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to  move,  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  temperature  be  attained^  it 
is  set  into  a  continual,  and  frequently  violent  motion. 

This  state  of  equilibrium,  it  may  be  stated^  is  not  that  of  uni- 
form temperature  throughout ;  but  would  be  one  of  uniform  tem- 
perature at  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  temperature 
regularly  decreasing  from  that  surface  upwards,  in  conformity 
with  the  relations  of  (he  air's  diminishing  density  to  specific  heat. 

Had  the  air  no  motion  growing  out  of  such  disturbances  of  tem- 
perature, its  inertia,  and  the  friction  that  takes  place  between  it 
and  the  earth,  and  among  its  own  particles,  would  cause  it  to  as- 
sume precisely  the  same  angular  velocity  with  the  part  of  the  sur- 
face immediately  beneath  it.  In  its  mo|ions  it  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  acted  upon  by  two  forces ;  the  one  arising  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  equtlibrium  of  temperature ;  the  other,  from 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  parallel  whence  it  begins  to  move  over 
the  surface. 

From  the  foregofng  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
earth's  atmosphere  must  be  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  motion/ 
forming  the  currentSxthat  are  styled  Win4[]s.  ^ 

Upon  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  these  are  re- 
ducible to  fixed  and  determinate  laws.  Upon  continents,  and  in 
high  latitudes  upon  the  ocean,  although  we  may  assign  the  gene- 
ral causes  of  the  winds,  yet  the  order  and  periods  of  their  recur- 
rences are  irregular. 

480.  The  winds  may  be  divided  into  classes,  which  we  shall 
enumerate  before  ^proceeding  to  explain  their  causes.     They  are 

1.  The  Trade  Winds; 

2.  Monsoons; 

3.  Th€  local  variations  of  the  Traded  and  Monsoons  ; 

4.  The  regular  Westerly  Winds ; 

5.  The  variable  winds  of  continents,  and  of  temperate  and  po- 
kr  climates ; 

6.  The  land  and  sea  breezes. 

The  theory  of  the  winds  has  derived  most  important  accessions 
from  the  researches  of  Daniell,  ^whose  labours  we  shall  make  use 
of  in  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  As  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  strict  calculations  in  relation  to  them,  we  shall^ 
in  this  discussion,  dispense  with  the  use  of  algebraic  notation. ' 

481.  Were  the  earth  a  sphere  of  uniform  temperature,  and  at 
rest  in  space ;  its  atmosphere  a  perfectly  dry  and  permanently  elas- 
ticfluid  ;  the  height  of  the  latter  would  be  constant  over  every  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  dei)sity  and  elasticity,  at  equal  ele- 
vations, every  where  the  same.  The  column  of  mercury  that 
it  would  support  in  the  barometer,  would  therefore  be  the  same  at 
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every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  and  equal  at  equal 
heights  above  the  surfiice.  The  atmosphere  would  be  absolutely 
at  rest ;  and  as  its  elasticity  is  proportioned  (o  the  pressure,  the 
density  would  decrease  in  geometrical  progression,  while  the  dis- 
tance  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  increases  in  arithmeticaL 
When  air  is  rarefied,  it^  capacity  for  heat  is  increased,  and  via 
versa  ;  the  sensible  heat  of  the  atmosphere  m'ust  therefoie  decrease 
as  the  altitude  increases ;  and  as  this  changes  the  volume  of  elastic 
fluids,  even  under  equal  pressures,  the  barometer  alone  will  do 
longer  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  progressive  density,  but  must 
be  associated  with  the  thermometer.  Any  change  of  temperature 
that  affects  every  part  of  the  sphere,  would  cause  an  increase  in 
the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  consequent  height, 
without  producing  any  motion  in  the  lateral  direction,  oraoy 
change  in  the  pressure  upon  the  surface;  but  the  pressure  will  be 
changed  at  all  other  altitudes. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  sphere,  instead  of  being  equal  at  every 
point,  were  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  decreased  towards  ^^ 
poles,  the  pressure  on  every  point  of  the  surface  would  still  coa- 
tinue  the  same  ;  but  the  altitude. of  the  atmospheric  column  would 
become  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  the  sur- 
face less  there  than  at  the  poles.  The  heavier  fluid  at  the  poles 
must,  by  its  greater  weight  pass  beneath,  and  displace  the  lighter, 
and  a  current  will  be  established  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  The  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  columns  becomes  less 
as  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  ;  while  the  elasticity,  which  is 
constant  at  the  surface,  varies  with  the  height,  and  the  barometer 
stands  higher  at  equal  elevations  in  the  equatorial,  than  in  the 
polar  column.  It  will  hence  happen,  that,  at  some  definite  height, 
the  unequal  density  of  the  lower  strata  will  be  compensated ;  and 
a  counter-current  will  take  place  in  the  higher  regions  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles. 

The  heights  at  which  this  would  happen,  under  certain  circum- 
stances may  be  calculated,  and  the  velocity  of  each  current  deter- 
mined. This  has  been  done  by  Daniell,  to  whose  work  the  reader 
is  referred,  for  the  process  and  inferences.  From  his  investi- 
gations it  appears,  that  the  lower  current  directed  from  the  poles 
towards  the  equator,  extends  to  the  height  of  two  miles  and  a  half, 
gradually  diminishing  in  velocity  from  the  surface  upwards.  A^ 
the  last  mentioned  height  the  counter  current  begins,  and  its  ve- 
locities gradually  increase  from  that  altitude  upwards. 

The  velocity  and  direction  ofthese  currents  may  be  affected  by 
the  partial  rarefaction  or  condensation  of  any  of  the  columns;  and 
such  change  of  density  will  naturally  take  place,  in  consequence 
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of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  alternationrs  of  day  and 
night 

If  the  sphere  revolve  around  its  polar  diameter,  as  an  axis,  an 
apparent  modification  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents. The  lower  current,  coming  from  a  point  whose  velocity 
of  rotation  is  less  than  that  at  which  it  arrives,  will  appear  to  be 
affected  with  a  motion,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  sphere  \  while  the  upper  current,  being  under  op* 
posite  circumstances,  will  be  apparently  affected  in  an  opposite, 
manner. 

The  earth  revolves  around  its  axis  in  a  direction  from  west  to 
east ;  and  hence  the  great  equatorial  currents,  that  are  in  fact  di- 
rectedy  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  from  north  to  south,  and 
on  the  south  side  from  south  to  north,  appear  in  both  cases  de- 
fleeted  towards  the  east.  ' 

Iq  the  months  of  April  and  October,  such  a  state  of  things  does 
actually  take  place  upon  the  earth  ;  hence  N.  E.  winds  prevail 
at  those  periods  throughout  the  whole  northern,  and  S.  £.  winds 
throughout  the  whole  southern  hemisphere ;  the  hemispheres 
being  divided  by  the  equator  of  temperature,  and  not  by  that  6f 
latitude. 

At  other  seasons,  the  regular  law  of  decreasing  temperature  is 
interrupted  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  latitudes  of  from 
38^  to  32^ ;  and  is  not  to  be  recognised  upon  the  land  ;  hence 
these  winds  are  constant  only  within  these  limits,  and  in  the 
open  ocean.  These  constant  currents  are  called  the  Trade  Winds, 
and  from  their  directions,  the  N.  £.  and  S.  E.  Trades. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  changes  more  for  a  given  difference  of 
latitude  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes ;  hence  the  apparent  devia- 
tion, from  a  true  northern  or  southern  direction,  will  be  greatest 
near  the  outer  verge  of  the  trade  winds,  and  least  near  their  cen- 
tral zone. 

4S2.  This  central  zone  that  divides  the  trade  winds,  has  a 
breadth,  varying  at  different  seasons,  from  2\  to  9  degrees*  It 
corresponds  with  the  equator  of  temperature,  and  hence  varies 
in  position,  §  474,  a  few  degrees,  but  is  always  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  equator.  Within  this  narrow  zone  the  winds  are 
subject  to  no  regular  law,  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Variables.  In  this  space  the  velocities  of  the  currents  pro- 
ceeding in  opposite  directions  destroy  each  other,  and  an  accu- 
mulation, as  has  been  stated,  would  take  place,  did  not  the  air 
rise  and  join  the  counter-current,  that  continually  flows  in  the 
higher  regions. 

At  the  outer  limits  of  the  regular  trades,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  descent  of  the  counter-current  would  form  a  narrow  zone, 
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of  winds  uncertain  in  direction,  and  generally  light ;  suc^  a  zone 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  well  known  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Whether  it  be  found  iu  Ihe  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic 
Oceans  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  want  %f  careful  and  sufficient 
recorded  observations. 

The  trade  winds,  as  may  be  inferred  fh>m  this  theory,  prevail 
in  the  open  ocean,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  30°  N.  and  27^  S.  On  entering  them  from  either  side, 
the  deviation,  growing  out  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  towards 
the  east,  is  greatest ;  and  this  deviation  becomes  le'ss  and  les^  as 
the  equatorial  zone  is  approached  ;.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  zone,  the  wind  is  nearly  due  N.  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
equator,  and  nearly  due  S.  on  the  southern. 

483.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  winds  changing  their  direction  half 
yearly,  and  blowing  regularly  in  each  direction  for  nearly  six 
months,  are  experienced.  These  periodic  winds  are  called  the 
Monsoons.  The  cau^e  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of 
this  ocean  in  respect  to  the  adjacent  continents. 

To  the  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean  extends  the  whole  mass  of 
the  old  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa.  The  ocean  and  the  land,  thus  placed,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  sun,  in  his  aniiual  course,  with  different  degrees  of  inten* 
sity  at  different  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  northern  latitudes, 
the  sun  is  vertical  over  large  portions  of  the  continent,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  §  476,  the  superficial  heat  of  the 
land  being  more  speedily  raised,  even  by  an  equal  exposure  to 
the  sun,  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The  denser  air 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  therefore  presses  towards  the  land, 
causing  a  current  whose  absolute  motion  is  from  south  to  north. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  coming  from  a  point  whose 
velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  points  it  meets  in 
its  course,  it  has  an  apparent  deflection  towards  the  west  and 
forms  a  S.  W.  wind.  Hence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  south- 
western monsoon  blows  between  the  months  of  April  and  No- 
vember, on  the  north  side  of  the  equator. 

The  causes  that  produce  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  also  operate  oo 
the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  11°  S.  The  current 
they  cause,  pressing  N.  towards  the  Equator,  from  a  parallel 
that  has  a  less  velocity  of  rotation,  appears  as  a  S.  £.  wind. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  the  old 
continent,  losing  by  radiation  more  heat  than  it  receives,  becomes 
colder  than  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  air  above  it,  therefore, 
presses  to  the  south,  and  the  influencaexte^ds  as  far  as  11°  S. 
For  reasons  the  converse  of  the  preceding,  the  apparent  direction 
becomes  N.  E.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  N.  W. 
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on  the  southern.  To  the  south  of  this  parallel  the  regular  S.  E. 
trade  wind  blows  continually,  in  the  Indian  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Oceans. 

484.  The  most  important  modifications  of  the  trade  winds, 
growing  out  of  local  eiretunstances,  are  as  follows : 

The  continent  of  Africa,  over  which  the  sun  is  continually 
vertical,  is  always  heated  at  the  surface,  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed, §  476,  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  adjacent  ocean. 
Hence,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  wind  sets  almost  constantly  to- 
wards the  land,  and  is  modified  in  its  direction  by  the  tending  of 
the  shore.  Between  the  region  in  which  this  sea  breeze  blows, 
and  that  in  which  the  trade  winds  begin  again  to  prevail,  these 
two  winds,  diverging  from  the  same  space,  cause  an  exhaustion, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  counter-current  in  higher  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Within  this  interval  there  is  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  that  is  the  seat  of  almost  perpetual  calms. 

The  course  of  the  trade  winds  is  interrupted  by  the  continent 
of  America,  hence  their  influence  is  not  felt  until  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Upon  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son of  the  respective  hemispheres,  the  greater  heat  of  the  land 
draws  a  current  from  the  ocean ;  by  this  the  extent  of  the  trade 
wind  is  increased.  The  course  of  this  part  is,  however,  E.  or 
even  S.  E.  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  &c. 

The  monsoons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land,  have  their 
courses  deflected  also,  and  sometimes  their  influencemerges  alto- 
gether in  the  land  and  sea  breeze. 

486.  Between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  40^,  in  both  the  North 
and  South  Pacifies,  a  westerly  wind  blows  almost  constantly  ; 
intermitting  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  after  each  equinox, 
when  a  regular  distribution  of  temperature,  over  the  whole  earth, 
gives  rise  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds. 

In  the  Northern  Atlantic  this  wind  is  not  constant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  want  of  breadth  of  that  ocean,  by 
which  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  contiguous  continents. 
A  westerly  wind  is,  however,  the  prevailing  wind  in  this  ocean,  ^ 
except  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  when  a  N.  £.  wind 
*is  more  frequent. 

The  cause  of  the  existence  of  such  westerly  currents  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Within  the  tropics,  and  to  a  short  distance  beyond  them,  the 
variations  of  temperature,  from  a  law  of  regular  decrease  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  are  so  small  as  to  be  insensible, 
and  hence,  as  has  been  stated,  the  trade  winds  are  constant  within 
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eertaio  limits.  Without  these  limits,  the  parallels  are  alternately 
warmer  and  colder,  according  to  the  season^  than  would  be  eon* 
sistent  with  the  law  of  regular  decrease.  In  some  one  parallel, 
the  deviation  from  this  law  will  be  the  greatest  This  may  be 
taken  as  about  the  psrallel  of  40^,  in  which,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  examples  of  New-York  and  Pekin,  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature are  excessive.  When  this  parallel  is  more  heated  than 
18  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  mean  temperaturesi  the  course 
of  the  great  current  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  is  inter- 
rupted, the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  be  accelerated  on  the  side  of  this  parallel  nearest  to  the  pole  ; 
on  the  side  nearest  the  equator,  the  air  increases  in  density,  and 
hence  moves  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  it  would  have 
if  the  temperature  decreased  regularly  towards  the  poles.  To 
counteract  the  condensation  that  would  hence  arise  in  the  paral- 
lel of  40^,  a  counter-current  takes  place.  The  lower  current 
coming  from  a  parallel  whose  velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  than 
that  which  it  reaches,  is  apparently  impressed  with  a  motion 
from  W.  to  E.  and  becomes  a  S.  W.  wind  on  the  north  side  of 
the  equator,  and  N.  W.  on  its  southern  side. 

When  this  parallel  has  a  lower  temperature  than  is  consistent 
with  the  law  of  regular  decrease,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Daniell,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  diminished ; 
for  this  reason  a  current  would  set  toward  it  on  both  sides^  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  the  two  causes  so  different 
in  themselves,  will  produce  similar  effects,  and  winds  deflected 
towards  the  west  will  again  take  place. 

The  slow  changes  that  take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  growing  out  of  the  causes  stated  in  §  476,  make 
the  parallel  in  which  these  opposite  influences  operate  to  produce 
this  effect,  nearly  constant  in  position.  And  it  is  for  a  similar 
reason,  that  the  monsoons  do  not  vary  gradually  in  intensity  and 
direction  with  the  declination  of  the  sun,  but  intermit  wholly 
for  a  time,  and  then  assume  the  new  direction. 

The  interval  of  the  monsoons  is  attended  with  great  oecillatioos 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  great  accumulations  take  place  in  someplacesi 
attended  with  corresponding  raVefactions  in  others ;  these  mu- 
tually re-act  upon  each  other ;  thus  violent  storms,  the  Typhoons 
of  the  Indian  seas^  occur  in  the  interval  of  the  monsoons. 

486.  Upon  the  continents,  the  changes  of  temperature  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  alternations  of  heat  from  day  to  nicht,  are  rapid  and 
frequent;  hence  there  is  no  constancy  in  the  direction  or  inten- 
sity of  the  winds.  In  high  latitudes,  even  in  the  open  sea,  simi- 
lar inequalitiea  occur.  Hence,  the  land  and  ocean,  in  lati- 
tudes higher  than  40<',  are  the  seat  of  winds  that  can  be  reduced 
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to  no  fixed  l«vrs,  and  the  frequency  of  whose  changes  iocreeses 
with  the  latitude. 

Ib  the  Uowiug  of  these  variable  winds,  the  inertia  of  the  air 
tends  to  cause  accumulations  in  the  parts  towards  which  they 
blow,  and  expansion's  in  those  whence  they  come  ;  the  elastic 
nature  of  the  aw  allows  these  to  increase,  until  the  moving  force 
lA  destroyed,  when  a  returning  current  is  formed  which  will  again 
eause  similar  condensations  and  exhaustions.  Thus  the  varia- 
tions in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  which  have  been  noted  in 
^  365,  become  of  greater  extent  in  high,  than  in  low  latitudes ; 
and  when  winds  have  gradually  expended  their  force,  a  wind  in 
m  direction  exactly  contrary  often  succeeds. 

Although  the  variable  winds  of  temperate  climates  are  subject 
ta  no  fixed  laws,  still  we  may  often  find  in  the  local  circum- 
stances of  countries,  reasons  why  certain  winds  should  blow  more 
frequently  than  others.  Such  winds  are  called  the  Prevailing 
Winds,  of  the  particular  climate. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  great  prevailing  winds  are  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  E  ,the 
S.  W.,  and  the  S.  £.  By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  we  may  easily  show  why  these  should 
be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  probably  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

A  great  current  of  the  ocean  called  the  Oulf  Stream,  proceeds 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
North  America,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  This 
current  during  the  winter  months,  is  much  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  continent ;  hence  a  current  of  air  frequently  sets 
from  the  land  towards  the  ocean,  which  forms  the  N.  W.  wind 
of  the  United  States. 

In  summer,  although  the  land  becomes  warmer  than  the  Oulf 
Stream,  the  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  interior,  in  which  at  the  lat.  of  60°,  and  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  ground  is  entirely  frozen, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  N.  W.  being  a  frequent  wind. 

The  trade  winds  are  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  traverse  nearly  the  whole  continent  of 
America.  This  interruption  causes  an  accumulation  of  air 
against  their  sides.  It  cannot  be  lessened  by  a  return  in  the  di- 
rection whence  it  came,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  current 
of  the  trade  winds.  It  will,  therefore,  when  no  other  cause  for 
a  prevailing  wind  exists,  press  over  the  whole  continent;  and,  if 
the  accumulation  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  will  exert  a 
force  that  no  other  wind  of  our  climate  does. 
.  The  N.  E.  wind  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, 
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ma^be  considered  as  the  great  current,  directed  towards  the  eqoi- 
tor,  and  exerting  its  influence  when  no  other  cause  is  in  action. 
That  it  should  be  frequent,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  cleared  and  cultivated  portions  of  the  United  States,  will  often 
be  under  the  circumstances  of  a  regular  increase  of  temperature, 
from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  This  wind  was  formerly  confined 
to  a  strip  extending  but  a  few  miles  from  the  coast.  As  the  coao- 
try  has  been  c]eared,»its  influence  has  been  more  extended,  and  it 
is  annually  becoming  more  prevalent. 

If  a  N.  W.  wind  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  as  a  current  of 
air  must,  according  to  the  law  of  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion, follow  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an  accumulation 
must  take  place  over  the  latter,  which,  seeking  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  pressure,  presses  towards  the  continent,  and  causes  a 
S.  E.  Wind. 

487.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  winds  whose  period  is  a 
single  day,  the  former  prevailing  when  the  sun  is  below,  the  latter 
when  he  is  above  the  horizon.  The  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
different  manner,  in  which  land  and  water  are  affected  by  radia- 
tion, and  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  During  th&  day,  the  surface 
of  the  land,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §  170,  becomes  more 
heated  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  Hence  a  current  begin- 
ning at  some  hour  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  until  the  sun 
is  near  setting,  will  flow  from  the  water  towards  the  land.  At 
night  the  water  remains  warm,  while  the  surface  of  the  land  cools 
rapidly,  and  hence  the  current  sets  from  the  land  towards  the 
water. 

Of  all  the  winds  in  the  climate  of  New-York^  a  north  wind  is 
perhaps  the  roost  rare.  It  however  sometimes  blows  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  heat  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  cause  of  this  high  temperature  seems 
to  be,  that  a  north  wind  prevents  the  action  of  the  sea  breeze,  that 
would  otherwise  act  to  temper  the  climate,  and  moderate  its  vicis- 
situdes. 

The  variable  winds  of  temperate  climates,  as  maybe  seen  from 
what  has  been  said,  arises  either  from  a  condensation  in  some  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  rarefaction  in  others,  or  both  may  concur. 

When  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  wind  proceeds  forward,  ex- 
tending itself  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  appears  to  blow. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  N.  W.  wind  of  our  climate. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  islands  and  countries  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast,  have  their  climates  tempered  by  winds  styled  the 
Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  The  sea  breeze  begins  to  blow  three  or 
four  hours  after  sunrise,  and  continues  to  blow  until  a  little  after 
sunset.      The  land  breeze  commences  three  or  four  hours  after 
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sHoset,  and  contiooes  until  about  sunrise.  The  cause  of  tb€ie 
alternating  winds  may  be  thus  explained :  The  land  and  sea, 
being  both  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the 
dajy  the  former  as  explained  in  §  476,  becomes  more  heated  at 
the  surface  than  the  latter.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  land,  in 
consequence  expands  and  rises,  while  that  over  the  sea  presses  in 
to  supply  the  place.  At  night,  the  surface  of  the  land  parts  with 
its  heat  most  rapidly,  and  the  course  of  the  current  is  reversed. 

These  winds  are  not  confined  to  the  tropics,  but  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  sea-coast  of  countries  situated  in  latitudes  as  high 
as  45°,  during  the  summer  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Thus,  at  New- York,  a  sea  breeze  is  experienced  almost 
daily  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  a  land 
breeze  may  be  occasionally  observed  during  the  same  months. 

When  the  latter  cause  occurs,  the  wind  will  appear  to  blow  first 
in  the  quarter  towards  which  it  is  directed.  Such  is  the  N.  £. 
wind  of  our  climate,  which  begins  to  blow  in  Florida  many  hours 
before  it  is  felt  at  Boston^ 

The  manner  in  which  a  wind  of  this  character  may  arise,  and 
thus  extend  itself  io  tvindwardy  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to 
what  occurs  on  opening  the  gate  of  a  sluice,  in  which  case  the 
current  sets  towards  the  opening ;  but  the  motion  begins  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  sluice,  and  is  propagated  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  current 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Or  THE  Motion  of  Yapoxtr  in  the  Atmosphere. 

488.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §  970,  that  water  forms 
vapour  at  all  temperatures  whatsoever,  of  a  tension  and  density 
having  relation  to  the  temperature,  according  to  the  tables  of  §  374 
and  §  379.  Now,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  that  liquid,  it  follows,  that  vapour  will  rise  from 
it,  and  by  the  general  property  of  elastic  fluids  to  form  atmos- 
pheres independent  of  each  other,  will  tend  to  distribute  itself 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  would  assume  the  tension  and 
elasticity  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  space  it  occupies^  did  no 
opposing  force  act  to  prevent  it. 

489.  Were  the  earth  a  sphere,  wholly  covered  with  water,  of 
uniform  temperature  throughout  its  surface,  and  if  we  suppose 
the  aerial  atmosphere  not  to  exist,  the  water  would  form  an  atmos- 
phere of  vapour,  whose  pressure  would  be  equal  to  the  elastic 
force  of  vapour  at  the  constant  temperature  of  the  surface.  The 
temperature  of  this  aqueous  atmosphere  would  not  be  uniform 
throughout,  but  would  be  so  only  at  the  surface,  for  the  higher  por- 
tions undergoing  less  pressure  would'  expand,  and  their  tempera- 
ture would  diminish  to  that  corresponding  to  the  tension  and  den- 
sity of  the  vapour  at  the  given  point.  To  take  an  instance :  Wexe 
a  sphere  whose  surface  is  wholly  covered  with  water,  and  which 
has  no  aerial  atmosphere,  to  have  at  every  point  on  its  surface  the 
temperature  of  32^  i  an  atmosphere  of  vapour  would  be  formed 
around  it,  whose  tension  would  be  0.2  inches,  and  whose  tem- 
perature at  the  surface  would  be  32"^.  At  the  altitude  of  30,000 
feet  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  tension  would  be  diminished 
one-half,  or  to  O.I  inch,  and  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  to 
13°. 

The  atmosphere  of  vapour  would  be  in  perfect  equilibrium,  and 
at  rest,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere ;  and  would,  by  its 
pressure,  prevent  the  formation  of  any  more  vapour.  No  preci- 
pitation would  occur  in  any  part,  and  the  whole  mass  would  be 
clear  and  transparent. 

An  uniform  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  would 
cause  the  formation  of  new  vapour ;  the  tension  of  the  whole 
would  become  uniform  ;  the  temperature  of  its  lower  parts  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  an  analogous 
decrease  of  temperature  and  tension  would  take  place  at  increas- 
ing elevations. 
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490.  But  if  the  temperature  of  the  sphere  were  to  become 
unequal,  the  circumataDces  would  be  diflfereot.  If  we  assume  it 
to  follow  the  law  of  iU  mean  temperature,  being  warmest  at  the 
equator,  and  to  decrease  in  heat  according  to  some  definite  law, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  the  tension  of  the  vapour  over  the 
whole  surface,  would  be  due  to  the  minimum  temper^ure,  §  372, 
or  to  that  of  the  poles;  but  the  evaporation  being  duMo  the  heat 
of  the  different  points  on  the  surface,  would  be  determined  by 
that  heat,  and  go  on  continually ;  while  at  the  poles,  an  equal  and 
rapid  coodensation  would  take  place.  The  vapour  would  in  this 
ease,  flow  in  mass,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  th^ 
precipitation  at  the  latter  points  would  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
until  currents  were  formed,  by  which  all  the  condensed  water 
would  flow  back  to  the  equator. 

491.  If  some  retarding  force  were  to  act,  by  which  the  flow  of 
vapour  is  resisted  in  its  course  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles;  the  precipitation  would  be  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  sphere,  except  at  the  zone  of  greatest  temperature.  Con- 
tinual evaporation  would  go  on  at  the  equator;  continual  pre- 
cipitation at  the  poles,  and  both  evaporation  and  precipitation  at 
all  intermediate  latitudes. 

Such  a  retarding  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  aerial  atmosphere. 
The  vapour,  although  it  constantly  tends  to  form  an  atmosphere, 
according  to  its  own  mechanical  laws,  is  resisted  in  its  motions 
by  the  aerial  atmosphere  through  which  it  is  compelled  as  it 
were  to  filter ;  and  thus,  were  the  circumstances  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  to  be  all  that  afiect  the  mixed  mass  of  air 
and  vapour,  condensation  would  be  taking  place  in  the  higher  re- 
gions at  all  latitudes,  attended  at  the  same  time  with  evaporation 
mm  beneath. 

492.  The  relations  of  air  under  difierent  pressures  to  heat,  are 
difierent  from  that  of  vapour,  and  the  temperature  of  an  aerial  at- 
mosphere diminishes  much  more  rapidly  with  increasing  eleva- 
tions, than  that  of  an  aqueous  atmosphere ;  here  then,  we  find 
upon  the  principles  of  §  368,  a  new  cause  of  precipitation,  which 
would  in  the  higher  regions  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  evaporation  from  beneath. 

If  then  the  earth  were  wholly  covered  with  water,  continual 
rains,  or  at  least  perpetual  clouds,  would  be  experienced  every 
where  but  at  the  equator. 

493.  As,  however,  rather  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  dry  land ;  this  produces  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere.  The  land  furnishes  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  vapour.    Hence,  as  vapour  tends 
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to  form  an  atmosphere  of  itself,  distributed  according  to  thereb- 
tions  of  temperature  and  tension,  over  the  whole  surface,  the  u- 
pour  formed  oyer  the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  continually  press 
towards  the  land,  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  could  be  attained. 

If  the  land  be  warmer  thaa  the  ocean,  the  vapour  would  be 
heated  aboje  its  original  temperature,  and  a  greater  quantity  by 
weight,  comd  exist  without  deposition  in  a  given  space;  hence, 
the  vapour  that  might  otherwise  be  precipitated  over  theoceao, 
would  be  diverted  towards  the  lan/d,  and  even  there  no  deposit 
might  ensue. 

If  the  land  be  colder  than  the  adjacent  ocean,  vapour  will  slili 
flow  towards  it,  but  it  will  now  be  condensed  upon  it,  and  a  part 
at  least  of  the  condensation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  upon 
the  ocean,  will  take  place  upon  the  land. 

The  ocean  has  a  temperature  far  less  variable  than  that  of  the 
land,  and  thus  both  will  be  affected  with  alternations  of  rain  and 
sunshine,  according  to  the  relations  between  their  temperatures. 
In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  these  will  be  subject  to  no 
fixed  laws  ;  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  seasons  of  considerable  length 
will  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the 
declination  of  the  sun. 

494.  The  flow  of  the  vapour,  in  conformity  with  its  own  roe 
chanical  laws,  is  not  only  retarded  by  the  mere  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  is  affected  by  the  winds.  When  the  course  of 
the  wind  coincides  with  the  direction  the  vapour  would  assume 
under  its  own  pressure,  the  flow  of  the  vapour  is  accelerated ; 
when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  is  retarded ;  and.  it  may  tto 
happen,  that.some  districts  of  the  continents  are  wholly  deprived 
of  moisture,  while  others  receive  a  superabundant  proportion. 

Winds  also  agitate  and  mix  together  masses  of  air  of  didereot 
temperatures,  and  when  these  contain  moisture,  of  a  teosioo  ap- 
proaching to  the  maximum  due  to  their  respective  temperatures, 
precipitation  must  almost  always  ensue.  That  this  must  be  the 
case,  will  appear  from  the  consideration,  that  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour that  can  exist  in  a  given  space,  varies  in  geometric  progres- 
sion, while  the  temperature  varies  in  arithmetic  ;  and  the  ^^^P^^ 
ture  that  results  from  the  mixture  of  equal  masses  of  air,  is  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  their  respective  temperatures.  As  the  latter 
is  always  greater  than  the  geometric  mean,  the  quantity  of  vapour, 
if  both  masses  of  air  approached  to  saturation,  will  be  greater  thao 
is  consistent  with  the  resulting  temperature,  and  the  excess  roust 
be  precipitated. 

495.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  vapour 
is  in  almost  all  cases  pressing  from  the  ocean  towards  the  laodr 
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while  upon  the  latter  a  precipitation  must  ensue,  often  greater 
than  upon  an  equal  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  this  excess  of  pre- 
cipitation we  are  to  seek  the  origin  of  springs  and  rivers;  by  the 
latter  this  excess  is  restored  to  the  sea,  to  be  again  evaporated, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  continual  circulation. 

496.  So  long  as  aqueous  mattef  remains  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
it  is  transparent.  On  its  first  condensation  a  cloud  appears.  The 
mannefof  the  formation  of  clouds  is  as  follows  :  Water  on  its 
first  condensation  tends  to  unite  in  the  form  of  hollow  globules, 
or  vesicles  containing  air ;  as  it  parts  at  the  same  time  with  its 
latent  heat,  the  air,  as  well  within  the  vesicles  as  between  them, 
is  rarefied,  and  the  united  mass  of  water  and  rarefied  air  may  re- 
main as  light  as  an  equal  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  or  even  lighter. 
Clouds  may  therefore  remain  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  eve*i 
rise.  As  this  heat  is  dissipated,  the  clouds  grow  heavier  and  fall, 
while  the  air  in  the  vesicles  losing  its  elasticity,  permits  them 
to  be  broken  by  the  internal  pressure.  The  water  then  runs  into 
drops,  which,  being  m^njf  times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
descend,  forming  Rain. 

Clouds  may  be  formed  in  all  cases  where  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  is  lower  than  that  at  which  the  vapour,  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  can  remain  permanent.  Thus:  whenever  a 
warm  wind  flows  over  a  cold  surface,  mists  and  fogs  take  place  ; 
and  if  the  difierence  of  temperature  be  considerable,  they  may 
break  into  rain.  For  an  equal  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  ground  and  air,  it  may  be  shown  by  calculations  formed  on 
the  table  of  §  308,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  precipitation  will 
take  place,  when  the  two  unequal  temperatures  are  both  high. 
Thus  the  causes  that  would  produce  heavy  rains  in  warm  climates, 
may  produce  no  more  than  fogs,  or  dense  mists,  in  those  that  are 
colder. 

Clouds  may  also  be  formed  on  sudden  changes  of  wind,  upon 
the  principle  explained  in  §491,  when  two  masses  of  air  are 
mixed  that  are  both  nearly  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  nearly  all  the  rains  of  temperate  climates  are  due.  The 
passing  of  warm  winds  over  cold  surfaced,  rarely  produces  more 
than  mists  or  fogs,  except  in  warm  climates. 

When  clouds,  after  being  formed,  begin  to  descend,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissipation  of  the  heat,  by  the  rarefaction  arising 
from  which  they  are  supported,  they  often  reach  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  comparatively  dry,  and  of  higher  temperature  than 
they  themselves  possess.  In  such  a  case,  the  vapour  may  be  again 
Uken  up,  and  the  cloud  dissipated.  Thus  clouds  are  frequently 
seen  to  roll  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  to  disappear  at 
a  certain  level ;  this  is  a  proof  of  a  dry  state  of  the  air  beneath, 
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and  is  therefore  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  moimtainoQS 
countries,  as  a  prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

When  a  cloud,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  in  high  and  cold  ro- 
gions,  passes  in  its  descent  through  strata  saturated  with  moistore, 
or  nearly  so,  it  may  cool  them  until  precipitation  ensue;  the  pre- 
cipitated moisture,  uniting  itialf  to  the  descending  cloud,  wUl 
augment  the  intensity  of  the  rain  it  causes.  Thus  the  same  rain 
will  be  more  copious  in  vallies,  than  upon  the  neighbouring  moon- 
tains  ;  and  the  difference  is  so  sensible  in  this  respect,  that  it  has 
been  detected  by  means  of  the  rain-gauges  at  the  observatory  of 
Paris,  one  of  which  is  upon  the  ground,  the  other  upon  the  ter- 
raced roof  of  the  building. 

497.  When  the  precipitation  of  vapour  ensues  at  temperatures 
below  the  freezing  point,  Snow  is  formed ;  the  particles  of  the  con- 
densed aqueous  matter  being  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  v- 
range  themselves  under  the  action  of  their  mutual  attraction,  in 
the  manner  of  crystals.  These  crystals  have  usually  the  figure  of 
six-pointed  stars  ;  and  the  aggregation  of  broken  crystals  of  this 
shape  forms  flakes  of  snow. 

498.  Hail  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  not  completely  explained; 
the  best  theory  on  the  subject,  although  not  absolutely  satisfactory, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  known  that  when  water  is  frozen  in  a  torricellianvacaum, 
it  granulates  and  assumes  the  form  of  hail ;  hail  also  reaches  the 
ground  with  a  very  great  velocity  :  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  is  formed  in  very  rare  air,  and  in  a  high  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  is  constantly 
giving  out  hydrogeu  gas,  and  this,  from  its  specific  levity,  rises 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  hence,  as  no  gas  can  it- 
main  long  over  another  unmixed,  it  mingles  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  becomes  susceptible  of  being  inflamed  by  electricity.  Should 
it  be  thus  acted  upon,  it  forms  water,  will  be  condensed  into  a 
space  much  less  than  it  formerly  occupied,  and  would  leave  a  va- 
cuum, did  not  the  adjacent  portions  of  air  rush  in  to  fill  the  voii 
The  sudden  rarefaction  of  this  air  will  produce  an  intense  cold; 
the  newly  formed  water  will  be  frozen,  and  under  circumstances 
that  will  cause  it  to  granulate ;  descending  from  a  lofty  region,  it 
will  have  great  velocity ;  formed  from  hydrogen  gas,  and  by  the 
electric  discharge,  it  will  occur  most  frequency  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  accompany  lightning. 

499.  It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  earth  retains 
a  constant  mean  temperature,  under  the  joint  action  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation ;  but  that  the  rate  of  these  is  unequal,  not  ooly 
at  different  seasons,  but  from  hour  to  hour ;  the  former  ceases  alto- 
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gether  at  the  setting  of  the  sun^  while  the  latter  continues  for  a 
time  undiminished.  Hence  the  surface  of  the  earth  cools  rapidly 
after  sunset^-and  may  speedily  reach  the  dew-point  of  the  air  in 
contact  with  it.  So  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  moisture  hegins  to 
be  precipitated,  and  a  cloud  is  formed,  the  descent  of  the  water  of 
which  this  is  composed,  forms  the#deposit,  that  we  calll)ew.  The 
cooling  will  be  propagated  slowly  upwards,  and  the  clcfud  will  ap- 
pear to  j^ise  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  moisture  of  which  it  is 
composed,  actually  falls.  After  some  hours,  the  earth  and  air 
will  assume  the  same  temperature,  and  the  cloud  will  disappear. 

The  first  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  passing  horizontally  through 
the  air,  will  heat  it,  long  before  their  influence  can  be  felt  upon 
the  ground.  The  air  will  therefore  acquire  a  greater  capacity  for 
moisture  :  if  there  be  any  water  in  the  vicinity,  vapour  will  rise, 
and  propagate  itself  through  the  mass  ;  but  as  the  ground  still  re- 
mains colder,  a  new  precipitation  will  ensue ;  thus  dew  will  again 
be  formed,  and  moisture  occur  in  the  morning. 

500.  When  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  of  any  other  substance, 
is  cooled  by  radiation  to  the  temperature  of  32°,  the  dew  is  frozen^ 
and  takes  the  form  of  white  or  hoar  frost ;  this  may  often  be  de- 
posited, when  the  temperature  both  of  the  air  and  of  the  ground 
at  a  very  small  depth,  is  above  that  of  freezing. 

501.  When  clouds  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  the  radiation  is  im- 
peded, and  dew  will  not  be  formed.  Thus  a  want  of  dew  is 
usually  a  prognostic  of  rain. 

When  the  air  is  still,  dew  is  most  copious,  and  thus  it  falls  in 

Eeatest  abundance  in  sheltered  situations,  and  frosts  will  continue 
Ler  in  the  spring,  and  begin  earlier  in  autumn,  in  vallies  thanon^ 
the  open  hills  in  the  vicinity. 

The  motion  of  air  mixes  the  portion  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
earth,  with  that  which  is  not,  and  brings  new  masses  into  contact ; 
hence,  although  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  may  be  as  great  or 
even  greater,  the  ground  will  receive  heat  from  the  air,  and  the 
change  of  temperature  will  be  less.  In  conformity,  heavy  dews 
do  not  fall  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  and  hoar  frosts 
rarely  occur  while  they  blow. 

Surfaces  that  radiate  well,  will  be  most  cooled,  and  will  in  con- 
sequence receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  dew  ;  and  thus  of  land 
fre<]|uently  tilled,  and  that  which  is  left  undisturbed,  the  latter  will 
derive  most  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  this  form. 

502.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  have  in  sonn  degree 
trespassed  upon  the  limits  of  pure  physical  science:  this  was  how- 
ever necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  phenomena, 
but  the  discussion  is  incomplete  from  the  propriety  of  confining 
ourselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  is  strictly  mechanical. 
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So  also  in  a  variet  j  of  other  cases,  it  has  been  jodged  expe- 
dient to  extend  our  investigations  into  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge,  while  subjects  of  no  small  es^nt,  and'more  imme--^ 
d lately  connected  with  Mechanics,  have  been  passed  over.  This 
extension  on  the  one  hand,  and  omission  on  the  other,  have  been 
determined  by  a  view  to  the  practical  applications  of  our  subject 
These  applications  were  originally  intended  to  have  formed- a 
part  of  the  work,  and  by  means  of  them  its  true  scope^and  ob- 
jects would  have  become  apparent.  In  its  present  form,  how- 
ever, the  author  trusts  it  will  be  found  an  useful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  branch  of  science, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  its  immediate  connexion  with  the 
arts,  or  in  its  bearing  upon  knowledge  of  a  more  elevated  char- 
acter. 


FINIS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  CAREY  &  LEA. 


PRIVATE    MEMOIRS  op    NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE,  from  the    French  of  M. 
FAVYm^T  DE  BouRRiENNE,  Private  Secre- 
tary U>  the  Emperor.    Sbooivd  American 
EDinoif,  complete  in  one  volume. 
V  T^is  edition  contains  almost  a  Iburth 
more  matter  than  the  previous  one,  as  in  order 
to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  extracts  have 
been  given  from  the  Memoirs  from  St  Helena* 
Official  Reports,  &c.  &c.  in  all  cases  where 
they  differ  m>m  the  statements  of  M.  de  Bour- 
rienne. 

*'  This  English  translation,  which  has  been 
very  faithfully  rendered,  is  still  more  valuable 
than  the  original  work,  as  upon  all  points  where 
any  obliquity  from  other  published  recitals  oc- 
curs, the  translator  has  j^iven  several  accounts, 
and  thus,  in  the  form  of  notes,  we  are  presents 
ed  with  the  statements  obtained  from  Napo- 
leon*s  own  dictation  at  St  Helena,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  Genend 
Rapp,  of  Constant,  from  the  writings  of  the 
Marauis  of  Londonderry,  &c\" — U,  Scr.  Jour. 
"  Those  who  desire  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  "'  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
time,"  will  scarcely  be  without  it  The  present 
edition  possesses  peculiar  advanto^ea 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  position  in  re- 
^rd  to  his  present  subject,  solely  enjoyed  by 
M.  de  Bourrienne,  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments and  moral  qualifications,  have  already 
obtained  for  these  memoirs  the  first  rank  in 
contemporary  and  authentic  history.  In 
France,  where  they  had  been  for  years  ex- 
pected with  anxiety,  and  where,  since  the 
revolution,  no  work  connected  with  that  peri- 
od or  its  consequent  events  has  created  so 
great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bourrienne 
have,  from  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the 
onlv  trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  life 
and  political  principles  of  Napoleon. 

^  vVe  know  from  the  best  political  authority 
now  living  in  England,  that  the  writer's  ac- 
counts are  perfectly  corroborated  by  fects." — 
Lit,  Oaz, 

"  The  only  authentic  Life  of  Napoleon  ex- 
[tant"— Cbi/rter. 

"This  splendid  publication  that  literally 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.*'— Al/o*. 

"These  volumes  may  be  read  with  ail  the 
interest  of  a  romance."— Obttrter. 

**  No  person  who  is  desirous  rightly  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  Bonaparte,  will  ne- 
glect the  perusal  of  this  work;  whoever 
wishes  to  know,  not  merely  the  General  or 
the  Emperor,  but  what  the  man  really  was, 
will  find  him  well  pictured  here."— Time*. 

"  The  completest  personal  recollections  of 
Napoleon  thai  have  appeared.**— jtfbni.  PobL 
"As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man,  and  the  most  extraoniinary 
times  that  ever  invited  elucidation,  theae  me- 
laoirs  must  continne  to  the  latest  ages  to  be 
records  of  invalaaUe  interest"— Lit  Cfmz. 


The  bravo,  by  the  author  of  the  •«  Spy," 
♦•  Pilot,"  "  Red  Rover,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  Let  us  honestly  avow  in  conclusion,  that 
in  addition  to  the  charm  of  an  interesting  fic- 
tion to  be  found  in  these  pages,  there  is  more 
mental  power  in  them,  more  matter  that  sets 
people  thinking,  more  of  that  quality  that  is 
accelerating  the  onward  movement  of  the 
world,  than  in  all  the  Scotch  novels  that  have 
so  deservedly  won  our  admiration." — New 
Monthly  Magazine, 

"This  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  our 
countryman,  Cooper,  will  win  new  laurels  for* 
him.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  interest — "  hair~ 
breadth  escapes" — animated  and  bustlings 
scenes  on  the  canals,  in  the  prisons,  on  the 
Rialto,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Venice." — N,  Y,  Courier  4*  Enquirer, 

"  Of  the  whole  work,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  it  is  verv  able-Hi  perfi>rmanGe  of  ge- 
nius and  power.' — Nat.  Chtzette. 

"  The  Bravo  will,  we  think,  tend  much  to 
exalt  and  extend  the  fame  of  its  author.  We 
have  hurried  through  its  pages  with  an  avidi- 
ty which  must  find  its  apology  in  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  incidents  and  the  very 
vivid  and  graphic  style  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed." 

By  the  same  author. 
The   HEIDEN-MAEUR,  or  Pagan   Camp. 

In  2  vols.    (In  the  Press.) 
SALMONIA ;  or,  Days  of  Fly  Fishing ;  by 

Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  labors  of  lei- 
sure ever  seen ;  not  a  few  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful phenomena  of  nature  are  here  lucidly  ex- 
plained."— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  op  SELBORNE 
AND  rrs  INHABITANTS.  By  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  WHrrE.    ISmo. 

The  mechanism  of  the  HEAVENS,  by 
Mrs.  Somerviujb.    In  I8mo. 

^'We  possess  already  innumerable  dis- 
courses on  Astronomy,  in  which  the  wondere 
of  the  heavens  and  their  laws  are  treated  of; 
but  we  can  say  most  conscientiously  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  none — not  even  La  Place's 
own  beautiful  expose  in  his  System  du  Jjfonde^ 
'in  which  all  that  is  essentially  interesting  in 
the  motions  and  laws  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or 
which  is  capable  of  popular  enunciation,  is  so 
admirably,  so  graphically,  or  we  may  add,  so 
unaffectedly  and  simply  placed  before  o&  *  *  * 
Is  it  asking  too  much  of  Mra.  Somerville  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  she  will  allow  this  beantifbl 
preliminary  Dissertation  to  be  printed  Be]|Mt- 
rately,  Ibr  the  delight  and  instruction  of  thou- 
sands of  readera,  youn^  and  old,  who  cannot 
understand,  or  are  too  mdolent  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  the  worki 
If  die  wiU  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to  ex- 
ert our  best  endeavors  to  make  its  me^ts 
ItBOwn." — LUerary  Oagette, 


nSCELLAllEOUS. 


UkBDHEB^  CABINRT  cnrCIiOPiEIMA. 


An  HISTORICAL  V^QUIRY 
PRODUCTION   AMD    CONSUMPTION 
ov  TBB  PRECIOUS  METALS^  (rom  the 
Earliest  Ag^  and   into  the  Influence  of 
their  Increase  or  Ilimination  on  the  prioee 
of   CommoditieB.     Bt    WnuuAM    Jaooi^ 
fin.  F.  R.  a    In  Sra 
**'  Mr.  Jacob*B   Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Productioa  and  ConaamptioQ  of  the  Precioos 
MetiJt  is  one  of  the  moat  euriona  and  import- 
ant works  which  has  lately  issued  ftora  the 
press.    The  influ^ce  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  indastiv  of  mankind  is  acknowledged 
U>  be  great ;  though,  perhaps,  the  notions  re- 
specting the  precise  mode  of  its  operation 
were  cmnore,  and  ondoohtedly  the  histoiy  of 
its  efiects  had  never  been  traced  with  accu- 
racy and  ingenuity.    Mr.  HuskisBon,  who  had 
mamtained  a  friendship  -  with  Mr.  Jacob  for 
more  than  five-and-twent^  yeari^  first  put  the 
author  on  the  investigation ;  it  is  one  of  the 
minor  (rf>ligations  which  the  country  owes  to 
that  enlightened  slat^sman.'* — Sfeclaior. 

''It  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  displays  the  fruits  of 
much  nidustry  and  research,  guided  by  a  sound 
judgment,  and  embodying  more  learning  than 
18  usually  brought  to  bear  on  statistical  or  eco- 
nomical subjects.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
general  attenUon.**^  7\mes,  S^u  2, 1881. 

NARRATIVE    of    a   VOYAGE    to    teb 
PACIFIC  Aim  BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  to 

co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions:  per- 
formed in  His  Maje8ty*8  ship  Blossom,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt  F*.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.  in  the  years  1825,  26, 27,  28.  In  8vo. 
"  The  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series 
of  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole." — Quarter^ 
ly  Review. 

*'  This  expedition  will  be  fbrever  memora- 
ble as  one  which  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  earth  that  we  inhabit'* — 
BlackwwkT*  Mag. 

"  Captain  Beediey's  work  is  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  own  abilitiee,  and  an  honor  to 
his  country." — Lit,  Gaz. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  PROGRESS 
OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  chiefly 
I  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
I  centuries.  By  Sn  Jaxkb  MACKuntMra, 
I     M.  P.    In  Sva 

"  This,  in  our  humble  opmion,  is  the  best  off- 
spring of  the  nen  of  an  author  who  in  philoso- 
phical spirit,  Jmowledge  and  reflection,  rich- 
ness of  moral  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style, 
has  altogether  no  superior— -pexhaps  no  equal 
—among  his  contemporaries.  Some  time  ago 
we  ma&  copious  extracts  from  the  beautinil 
work.  We  could  not  recommend  the  whole 
too  earnestly." — Ndtionai  Oazetie. 

HISTORY  or  ENGLAND,  by  Sea  Iamss 
MACxiirrosB.  Octavo  edition.   In  the  press. 

V  The  flnt  volmne  of  thia  edition  will  ooDtaia  the 
nine  nuiner  m  the  fimt  8  volainei  of  the  18bio  ediiioa 


mSTQRY  or  m  RISE, 
Aim  PRESENT  STATE  or  nn  SOJS: 
MANUFACTURE;  widi  BOBseniw  ea- 
gravingn. 

**  It  contains  abundant  inftrmation  in  every 
department  of  this  interesting  branch  of  hn- 
man  industry — in  the  history*  caltura^  and 
manuftcture  of  silk.'* — Monikl^  Mmgmaime, 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  euriona  inftrma- 
tion in  this  little  volume.** — JJL  Gazette, 

HISTORY  OF  Tin  ITAliAN  REPUBIiCS, 
by  J.  C  L  SttMOHDi. 

HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  amd  INLAND 
DISCOVERY.    In  8  vols.    (Intfaepiesa) 

**  This  book  abounds  with  curbos  inftma- 
tion.** — GenllemarCa  Magazine, 

^  The  whde  work  is  so  filled  with  varietf 
and  excellence,  that  anv  ten  of  ita  pages  which 
we  might  quote,  would  prove  to  reMers  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
tJlr^LU.  Gazette. 

HISTORY  OF  THS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  Aon 
PRESENT  STATE  of  the  MANUFAC- 
TURES  OF  PORCELAIN  Aim  GLASa 
With  numerous  wood  cuts.    (In  the  presa) 

HISTORY  OF  THB  RISE,  PROGRESS, 
AM)  PRESENT  STATE  of  tboe  IRON 
AMD  STEEL  MANUFACTURE.  (In  presa) 

M  This  volume  appears  to  contain  all  asefol 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treata" 
— Ltf.  Gazette, 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH  STATESMEN; 
containing  the  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
by  Sna  Jamsb  MACKnrroen;  Cardinal  Wd- 
sey.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Lord  Burleigh. 

^  A  very  delightful  volume,  and  on  a  sulgect 
likely  to  mcrease  in  interest  as  it  proceeds. 
*  *  *  We  cordially  commend  the  work  both 
for  its  design  and  execution.** — London  Lit. 
Ctaxette. 

**The  life  of  More,  being  fiom  the  nen  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  engjaged  and  fully  re- 
warded our  attention.  It  is  a  rich  theme,  and 
has  been  treated  with  the  lofty  philosoflueal 
spirit  and  literarv  skill  which  distingoiah  the 
writings  of  Sir  James.** — Nat.  Gazette. 

**  We  are  certain,  that  no  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  without  having  his 
understandinjg^  enlarged,  and  the  best  aifoctions 
of  his  heart  miprovra.** — AUmnL 

^  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  volumei** 
— Gent.  Magazine. 

ELEMENTS  of  OPTICS.  By  David  Brxw- 

STBR.    18ma  (In  the  press.) 

**  The  author  has  given  proof  of  his  well- 
known  industry,  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  science  in  every  part  of 
Europe.** — Monthly  Maf. 

**  The  subject  is,  as  might  be  expected,  aUy 
treated,  and  cleariy  illustrated.**~K  &  Jomr. 


\ 


FAMULT  CABINET  ATLAS. 


MIflCBfXANiSOUB. 


Tb»  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS,  con- 
trajforwD  opon  am  ouentAL  f&an:  BeiD^ 
a  Goamnioii  to  the  Eiicyclop»d]a.  Amen- 
cana.  Cabinet  Cyolopedist  Fumily  library, 
Cabinet  Libnry,  &«. 

This  Atlai  eoBipriiet,  In  «  volaiiitt  of  tlw  Family  Mkrary 
tixe,  nearly  100  Maps  and  Tabiet,  widcb  proent  equal 
to  F:fit  Thaiummi  Mkmn  ^  FUem ;  a  body  of  informa- 
tion  UiMa  limat  at  oztauave  aa  Uiat  nippliaA  by  tte 
generality  of  QvarCa  jftlsMt. 

QptnioiM  ^  lAe  /Hifllie  JtmrnaiU. 

**Thit  beautiful  and  moet  oieflil  little  volame/'  says 
tlw  Literary  Oaaette,  **  la  a  perfect  pictare  of  eieiaiioe, 
eontainlBg  a  Tafl  sum  of  feographical  information.  A 
more  inetrnctiTe  little  preient,  or  a  gift  better  calculated 
to  be  long  prceerred  and  often  referred  to,  could  not  be 
oiBired  to  nvored  youth  of  either  nz.  Ita  cheapneM,  we 
mvat  add,  ia  another  reeommendatioD ;  for,  although  this 
elegant  pabticatioo  cootalna  100  beautiful  engravings 
it  ie  iaiued  at  a  price  that  can  be  no  ebetacle  to  Ite  bei^g 
procured  by  every  parent  and  friend  to  youth." 

"  Thia  Atlas  for  surpaseea  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen,  and  is  made  to  suit  the  popular  libraries 
which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Murray  are  now  sending  into 
every  family  In  the  empire  **— JMnifA^  Beview. 

"  lu  Tery  Ingenious  method  of  arrangement  secures  to 
the  geographical  student  the  information  far  which  hith- 
erto he  Ma  been  obliged  to  resort  to  works  of  the  largest 
dimensiona.*'— yfltAaiMKSk 

"  This  miniature  and  beantlfUl  Atlas  is  likely  to  supers 
aede,  Ibr  general  purpoees,  maps  of  a  m<H>e  eipensive  and 
elaborate  character.  It  appears  to  us  to  answer  the 
double  purpoee  of  exercising  the  attention  while  it  im- 
printa  all  that  is  important  in  Geography  on  the  memo- 
ry"       - 


MEMOIRS  OF  TBI  LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER 
RALEGH,  witb  aome  aooount  of  the  Period 
in  which  he  lived.  By  Mm  A.  T.  IteMaoN, 
Withaportmit 

**  Such  if  the  outline  oft  life,  which,  in  Mn.  Thorn- 
ton'a  banda,  is  a  mine  of  interest ;  from  the  fint  page 
to  the  last  Um  atlaotioD  ia  roosed  and  sostained,  and 
while  we  approra  the  maimar,  we  sttll  more  anplaod 
tha  spirit  in  which  it  ia  executed.*'— Zditerory  Qautte. 

*In  all  reipeeti  a  moit  apnopriato  Tofaime  fiir  the 
Cabinet  libraiy.  We  ahaU  take  an  opimtiimly  in 
another  notice,  lo  give  some  of  the  many  interesting 
pamages  in  the  volume  that  ofier  themselvea  fi>r 
quotation." — iVl  F.  AmerMon. 

«  Mrs.  Thomson  has  written  a  reiy  interesting  book 
It  takes  what  we  are  inclined  to  tiunk,  a  just,  and  at 
the  same  time,  favorable  view  of  Raleghf  uid  ia  oc- 
cupied beaide  with  many  eolerlatatinganii  iUoatiailve 
anecdotes." — Crafimuau 

** Praaenli  maeoodae  but  aoqcinet  atvle  the  variety 
of  inoidenis  ooanecled  with  the  hie  oftne  dntiogairii- 
edaabiect  of  the  memoir.'* — Natimal  JtmrmA. 

«'Thebookia  unquealiooably  the  heet  Ule  of  Ra- 
legh that  baa  ever  been  written." — Aibvm. 

*«Thia  isa  piece  of  biognpliv  which  conbinea  the 
ftacinationa  of  romance  with  the  deeper  intereat  that 
attadies  to  historical  narrative."— ^ou(Aem  Patriot 


The  workmanship  is  amoitf  the  best  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  witnessed.**~-JBMailMr. 

"  It  eonuins  all  the  information  to  be  derived  firom  the 
most  expenuTe  and  unwieldy  Atlas."— r«rk  OnranL 

"  By  a  momenrs  reference,  the  exact  situation  of  any 
place  may  be  found."— Binntv^*  JoummL 

**  An  exeellent  little  work,  engraved  with  a  clearnem 
and  correctoess  which  is  quite  surprmng :  when  com 
plete.  traveileni  will  have  a  system  of  Geography  and  a 
complete  Atlas,  which  they  may  carry  in  their  pocket.**— 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 
OF  ram  vollowimo  woan. 


WORKS  OF  JOANNA  BAILUE. 

OOMFUTK  Iir  ONB  VOUJIIB,  8V0. 

Jn  Aepreta 


Thia  is  the  most  perfect  gem  of  an  Atlas  which  haa 
OTer  been  published.*^— A^atei  JturmsL 

*'  It  oorresponds  in  sine  with  those  popular  pabUcatione 
to  which  it  will  form  so  useful  an  addition— namely, 
*Tte  Family  Library,*  *The  Classical  Library,*  and 
•  Cabinet  C^opmlia.**— Ontrt  J^mtnaL 

'•■  Nothing  could  be  devised  better  calculated  to  impreas 
upon  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  genersi  prindplee  of 
geoffraphy,  than  the  plan  of  thia  puMieatlon.**- Tike 
Wmrder. 

•*  It  will  be  a  crying  shame  in  this  age  of  Intellect,  if 
thia  able  and  beautiflu  work  be  not  extensively  patren- 
ised ;  bat  we  caaaot  doubt  the  sttccess  which  we  IM 
amired  its  intrinsic  merits  must  secure  to  it.*'— /n<atti- 


WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDINa 
in  TWO  voLOiUB  8vo.,  WITH  A  roaTauT. 


WORKS  OF  TOBLkS  SMOLLETT. 

or  TWO  voLOMn  8ro.,  with  a  roaTaAir. 


It  ia  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  thiaga.  that  a  work  of 
ao  macb  public  service  should  fkil  in  meeting  with  that 
extenalve  patronage  which  can  alone  remunerate  the 
nroieetora."— ZMd*  InUlkgnu^r. 

*'  The  platee  are  beanufully  executed ;  and  the  gee 
graphical  student  may  obuin  in  this  little  work,  suoi  is 
the  excellence  of  ita  arrangement,  as  much  infiovation 
as  he  could  gain  by  wadlag  through  several  books  of  ftr 
givater  hnl£**— ITmU^  JDbpata. 

»*  We  have  aehlom  seen  a  work  so  perftet  la  ita  arraage* 
meat,  and  so  elegaat  in  its  execution.**— YMk  Onmml. 

**  For  the  accuracy  of  its  delineation,  and  the  extent 
of  the  Information  whidi  it  ccmveya,  it  stands  without 
a  rivnl  in  English  topography.**— J>«MMa*s  JMmat 

**  The  plan  of  this  usrful  and  elegant  work  may,  in. 
ilaed,  be  called  original.  The  style  and  execution  of  the 
Mapo  are  of  the  first  character.**— IPMin«r*«  BztUr  and 
PimimautM  ChattU, 

'  Thia  work  is  oaa  of  the  most  naeAil  paMicationa 
which  has  yet  issued  fh>m  the  press ;  it  will  be  an  uni<|ae 
and  brilliant  accession  to  the  librair,  and  a  very  nseftal 
work  to  the  student  in  geography.^— Jliadfav  Mtnmrf 
tutd  OafardOmttU. 

*•  Ita  qnalifteations  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  popu* 
t«r,  Adtfnly  intefeetin|,  aad  useltal  paMicationa  of  the 
^Ajfa  — •Xi4aefjssi  "^ 


SELECT  SPEECHES 

or  THS 

RIGHT  BDNOBABLE  GBCHIGE  CANNING. 

n>mD  HT  BOBIBT  WMMJOE,  MS^ 
WITH  A  MOOttAnnOAL  AND  CERICAX.  IRTaflOOOTlOII 

av  TBI  ■Dtraa* 
or  one  voLDMi  9va 
*  In  ABprm. 


SELECT  SPEECHES 

or  THX 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILUAM  HU8KIS80N, 

ANO  or  THa 
RIGHT  HONORABUS  WILUAM  WINBHABl 

SDITKD  ST  KOBBtT  WAMH,  BWI. 

WITH  A  atooaArHMAL  AND  oamoAL  nmODOPTIOl 

av  THH  HDITOa* 

a  ona  vouma  8to. 
hk  Hm  pnu. 


HDSDICINE,  SinBG£RT9  &c. 


SURGICAL  M£MOIRS  or  tri  CAM- 
PAIGNS OF  RUS^A,  GERMANY,  ahd 
FRANCE.  TraDalated  from  the  French 
of  Bavon  Larrey.    In  8vo.  with  plates. 

A  MANUAL  op  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE, compiled  from  the  best  Medical 
and  Le|^l  Works;  comprising  an  account 
of— I.  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion ;  11.  Charters  and  Laws  relative  to  the 
fViculty;  and  IIL  All  Medico-legal  Ques- 
tions, with  the  latest  Decisions:  being  an 
Analysis  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Foren- 
sic Medicme.  By  Michael  Ryan,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London,  &c.  First  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions,  by  R.  EoLsanELD 
Griptitr,  M.  D.  In  8ro. 
*'  There  is  not  a  het  of  unportanco  or  valae  oon- 

nected  with  the  Science  of  wiuch  it  treata,  that  it  not 

to  be  found  in  its  pages.  The  style  ks  unambitiooi  but 

clear  and  strong,  and  such  as  beoomee  a  (^loaophic 

theme." — MonOdu  Review, 
"  It  is  invaluable  to  Medical  Practitionen,  and  may 

be  coosnlted  safely  by  the  Legal  Piofeasion."— H'eeiUy 

Diapalch. 

DIRECTIONS  FOE  MAKING  ANATOM- 
ICAL PREPARATIONS,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  Pole,  Marjolin,  and  Breschet,  and 
including  the  new  method  of  Mr.  Swan :  by 
Usher  PAnaoNa^  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  platea 

"  It  is  compiled  and  prepared  with  judgment,  and  is 
Lhe  best  and  moat  economical  companion  the  student 
can  poflswn  to  aid  him  in  lhe  poismt  of  this  delirhlful 
department  of  hia  labors. ""-^Best  ifoi  ^  Swrg.  Joum. 
Sept.  27, 1831. 

"This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  mnet  useful 
nrorlvs  on  the  preparation  of  Anatomical  Specimens 
sver  pubtishiMl.  It  shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  Anatomy ;  and  as  attention  now  is  more  di- 
rected to  the  formation  of  museums,  it  will  be  ibund  a 
^ery  valuable  book.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  ira- 
poriaot,  and  many  new  ibrmuls  are  iatroduced,  de- 
-ived  from  the  author's  experience,  and  from  rare 
3ook8,  which  he  has  had  the  Industry  to  collect" — 
Y.  Y.  Medical  Journal^  August,  1831. 

\  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  OPERATIONS 
ON  THE  TEETH,  by  James  Shell,  Dentist 
In  8vo.  with  plates. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MED- 
ICINE, including  Phydoiogy,  Pathology, 
oind  Therapeutics,  in  the  form  of  Proposi- 
tions, and  commentaries  on  those  relating 
to  Pathology,  by  F.  J.  V.  Brousbais,  &c.  ; 
translated  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  and  R.^. 
Griffith,  M.  D.    In  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Roblby 
Dunolison.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous 
illustrations.    (In  the  press.) 

?RINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  by  John  Syme, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    In  8vo. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  the  NATURE 
ATO  TREATMENT  of  FRACTURES  of 
THB  TRUNK  AND  EXTREMITIES;  by 
JosEFH  Amwbury,  Surgeon.  In  8vo.  with 
plates  and  wood-cuts,    (in  the  press.) 


jaiBCELLANEOUS. 


GREEK  ANP  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Bf  D. 

Donnboan.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  schools. 
In  1  vol.  rojal  l^a  cantaizung  nearlj  600 
pages. 

This  woik  is  printing  on  a  handsome  distinct  type, 
and  will  contain  as  mach  matter  as  many  of  the  laiger 
lexicons;  bat  owing  to  the  Ibmi  in  which  U  k  ^gjam,, 
will  be  flold  at  such  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  aU  BtudenlB.  It  win  oflbr  more  advantages  lo  the 
jrouoMtodent  than  any  other  lexioon  now  in  use.  Tlie 
vocabulary  is  more  eilenatve  and  ooinplete — oompria- 
ing  not  only  w^ords  ibuad  in  the  classics,  but  atao  aod> 
as  are  iband  in  the  wffitinga  of  Hippocrates  aad  the 
Greek  Phyaiciana.  The  meaning  attached  to  wank 
by  the  several  writers  are  also  given. 

Words  are  given  in  alphabetical  order  in  every 
poetical  and  dialectic  variety. 

The  GonJQgation  of  verbs  and  fledion  of  douos  are 
more  complete  than  in  other  leacooa; — the  meanings 
of  words  fuller  and  more  correct — there  being  inl 
a  primary  and  then  a  aecondary  meaning,  each  d» 
tinguished  from  the  metaphorcial  and  idioraatical. 
Phrases  are  also  given  when  they  note  any  pecaliarity 
in  signification.  The  etymology  of  wwos  is  only 
omitted  where  it  is  oonfused  or  disputed.  There  it 
nothing  left  oat  which  lhe  youn$  atodent  vrookl  find 
necessary  in  studying  the  Claasica,  and  which  would 
enable  him  to  anaerstand  the  true  meaning  of  a  woid. 
In  short,  in  this  work  the  efisential  advaniaffes  of  a 
good  Dictionary  are  combined  with  those  of  a  good 
urammar — advantages  not  found  in  any  Graek  aod 
English  lexioon  now  used. 


ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS.  By  Jams 
Renwick,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  rhildsophy,  Columbia  College, 
N.  Y.    In  8vo  with  numeroua  engravio^ 

''We  think  this  decidedly  the  best  treatise  eo  Bfe< 
chanics,  which  has  issued  from  the  American  pies, 
that  we  have  seen ;  one.  too,  that  is  alike  creditafate 
to  Che  writer,  and  to  the  state  t>f  sdeoce  in  this  oouo- 
try." — American  Qtutrlertjf  Review. 

TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  ato  WATCH-MA- 

KING,  Theoreticfd  and  Practical,  by 
Thomas  Reid,  Edinburgh  Honorary  Mem- 
•  her  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clock- 
Makers,  London.  Royal  8 va  Illostrated  by 
numerous  plates. 

MILLWRIGHT  and  MILLER'S  GUIDE. 
By  Oliybr  Evans.  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  by  the  Professor  of 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  description  of  an  improved 
Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engravings,  by 
C.  &  O.  Evans. 

GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL.    ByH.T.I>BiA 

Beche.    In  870,  with  numerous  wood-cuta 


"  A  work  of  fint-rate  imporfanoe  in  the  science  to 
which  it  relates,  and  which  most  henceibrth  take  its 
place  in  the  librazy  of  every  student  in  Geology."— 
PhiL  Magazine. 

**Mr.  De  la  Becfae*8  Geological  Manual  is  the  fiist 
and  best  Work  of  the  kind,  and  be  has  peHbrmed  bis 
task  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  jbat  haa  been 
ascertained  in  Geology,  and  with  considenble  jud^ 
ment  and  taste  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  .So  mwk 
geological  science  waa  never  befiwe  compresaed  in  ao 
small  a  space." — SpeckOor. 


"  Hm  edilon  ind  poUiihen  ihoald  raeeiye  the  tbanks  of  the  present  generation,  and  die  mtitnde  of 
pJMeri^r  fiv  beiwr  the  fint  to  prepare  in  this  language  what  deaer?e8  to  be  entitled  not  the  KMCTCLO' 
r^DIA  ABfERICANA,  but  the  peopue'b  UB&AET.'^iV.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Juai  PuhlUhedy  hy  Carey  4*  ^^^ 

And  sold  in  Philadelphia  by  R  L.  Carey Jr  A.  Hart;  in  New-York  by  G.  ^  C. ^  H.  Carv3l;  in  Bnton 
hy  Carter  ^  Heniee ;  in  Baltiniore  by  £.  J.  CoaU,  jr  W.^J.  Neal ;  in  Waahinffton  by  'Dtainpean  ^  Homane ; 
in  Richmond  by  J.  H.  Natk;  in  Savannah  by  W.  T.  WiUiami ;  in  Charleston  bylV.K  Berrett;  in  New-Orieana 
by  W.  M^Kean;  in  Mobile  by  Odiome  4r  Smith ;  and  by  the  principal  bookaellers  throughout  the  Union. 

VOI.UBKE  9,-OOHTAZamffO  ABOUT  1,500  ARTIOI.ES, 
(7*0  be  continaed  ai  intervals  cf  three  manihe^) 

OF  THK 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS.  SaENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS, 
aaoeon  bowx  to  tbs  raanirr  tixk,  akd  vncvamna  a  copioci  collbotioiv  op  oaieiBAb  Ainoua  i> 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 

On  the  basis  qfthe  SeverUh  Edition  of  the  German 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Editkd  bt  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

AMIBTSD  BT 

EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  ako  T.  G.  BRADFORD,  Eaaia. 


IW  TWELVE  LARGE  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO.  PRICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  BOUND  W  CLOTH. 

TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
lACn  ▼OLUMK  CONTAINS  BVTWECN  600  AND  700  PAGS8. 


"THE  WORLD-RENOWNED  CONVERSATIONS- 
LEXICON.**~£iin»urf  A  Rnino. 

**  To  lupRraede  cumbrous  Encyclopedias,  and  put  within 
tbo  reach  of  the  poorest  man.  a  complete  library,  equal  to 
about  forty  or  fifty  good -sized  octavos,  embracing  every 
possible  subject  of  interest  to  the  number  of  SO.iiX)  in  all- 
provided  be  can  spare  either  from  his  earnings  or  bis  ex- 
travagancies, <ws»e|r  e«iUsa  week,  for  three  years,  a  library 
so  contrived,  as  to  be  equally  suited  to  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,— the  mechanic— the  merchant,  aad  the  pro- 
fessional man."— A*.  T.  Omrier  and  Inquirer. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  valuable  worlc  has  augmentsd 
with  each  volume;  and  if  the  unanimous  opiuion  of  the 
press,  uttered  from  all  quarters,  be  true,  which  in  this 
instance  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  of  publiciitions.  It  should  be  in  the  poiisession  of 
every  intelligent  roan,  as  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  compris- 
ing an  immense  mass  of  lore  upon  almost  every  pnssible 
subject,  and  in  the  cheapest  possible  form."— JV*.  Y.  Mirror. 

**  Witnesses  from  every  part  of  the  country  concurred 
in  declaring  that  the  Encydopediaylmericana  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  especially 
the  learning  of  Encyclopedias,  by  makinr  it  too  cktap— 
that  the  multitudes  of  all  classes  were  infatuated  with  it 
in  saying  in  so  many  wwds  fVom  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, *  the^more  we  sec  of  the  work  the  better  we  like  iu' " 
— JV  Y.  Courier  und  Inquirer. 

**The  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  To 
evince  the  same  ability  and  pesearch  which  gained  so 
fltvorable  a  reception  for  (he  work  at  its  commencement. 
The  Appendix  to  the  volume  now  before  us.  containing  an 
account  of  the  Indian  Languagee  tf  America,  must  prove 
highly  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
at  once  remaitable  as  n  specimen  of  history  and  philology. 
The  work  altogether,  we  may  ncain  be  permitted  to  ob- 
aerve,  reflects  distingnished  credit  upon  the  literary  and 
scientific  character,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  our 
tountry."-<-Ct«Wdsfoa  Courier. 

"  The  copious  information  which  this  work  aflbrds  on 
American  subjects,  fully  Justifies  its  title  of  an  American 
Dictionary;  while  at  the  same  time  the  extent,  variety, 
and  felicitous  disposition  of  its  topics,  make  it  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfoctnry  Encyclopedia  that  we  have 
ever  seen.*'— JVUimvo/  JoumaL 

**  If  the  soceeeding  volumes  shall  equal  in  merit  the 
one  before  os,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  for  the  work 
a  reputation  and  usefulness  which  ought  to  secure  for  it 
the  most  flattering  encouragement  and  patronage.**— A^ 
eral  Gazette. 


a^— v«.  t..-a-  .« M 


*'  The  variety  of  topics  is  of  coarse  vast,  and  they  are 
treated  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  so  full  of  informa- 
tion and  so  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
nurely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  perused  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  profiu"— JBa/ti«Mr«  American, 

"  We  view  it  as  a  puMieation  worthy  of  the  age  and  of 
the  country,  aad  cannot  but  believe  the  discrimination  of 
our  countrymen  will  sustain  the  publishers,  and  well  re- 
ward them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature." 
—Baltimore  Patriot. 

"  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  its  production,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  compendious 
dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  politics,  biogra- 
phy, itc.  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  the 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuous;  and  it  is 
really  curious  how  so  much  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion could  have  been  so  satisfectnrily  communicated  in 
such  brief  limita"— A*.  T.  Evening  Post. 

"Tliose  who  can,  hy  any  honest  modes  of  economy, 
reserve  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  quarterly, 
from  tMr  family  expenses,  may  ray  for  this  work  as  Ast 
as  it  is  published  ;  and  we  conndrntly  believe  that  thev 
will  find  at  the  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  much 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate.** 
— Journal  tf  Education. 

**  If  the  encouragement  to  the  pubtishers  should  corrra- 
pond  with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  and 
the  beAutifal  and  faithful  style  of  its  execution,  the  hazard 
of  the  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  compen- 
sated ;  and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  tlie  most  gene- 
rally useful  encyclopedic  dictionary  that  has  been  oftred 
to  ihe  readers  of  the  English  language.  Pull  enough  for 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  every  capacity, 
it  is  far  more  convenient,  in  every  view  and  form,  than 
its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  predecessors.**- wfsisrt- 
can  Farmer. 

"  The  high  reputation  of  the  contributors  to  this  work, 
will  not  foil  to  insure  it  a  favorable  receptioa,  and  its 
own  merits  will  do  the  rest."— .SfWsiaa*j  Joum. 

"  The  Encylopodia  Americana  is  a  prodigiona  imarovie- 
ment  upon  all  that  has  gone  before  it;  a  thinaforour 
country,  as  well  as  the  country  that  gave  it  birtii,  to  be 
proud  of:  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  useful,  pleasant, 
and  fomiliar  Icaruinc  on  every  possible  subject,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  speedily  and  safely  referred  to  on  emergency,  as 
well  as  on  deliberate  Inquiry;  and  better  still,  adapted  to 
the  understanding,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  moj- 
titude.  *   *    *   The  EncyclopaDdia  Americana  is  a  work 
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ENCYCLOPjBDIA  AMERICANA. 


"  The  work  wiU  be  a  valuable  pononion  to  everf  family 
or  iadiTidual  tbat  can  aflbrd  to  parcbase  it ;  and  we  take 
^Mttie,  therefore,  in  extending  tiw  knovrledge  of  its 
Deriia."— JVotiMM/  hiUUignnmr. 

I  "  TbSm  work  appears  to  improve  as  it  issues  fkom  the 
press.  The  numlier  of  able  writers,  who  contribute  ori- 
ginal matter  in  all  the  departments  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence is  amply  suiBcient  to  give  it  celebrity  and  high  chilK. 
acter.  To  men  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  Iife>- 
whose  tinse  is  precious— this  popular  dictionary  is  a  most 
valuable  end  ready  mode  of  reference.  It  embraces  brief 
views  and  sketches  of  all  the  late  discoveries  in  science— 
and  the  present  condition  of  literature,  politics,  &c.  Ac 
Every  merchant's  counting-room— every  lawyer's  library 
—every  mechanic— every  nrmer  oqght  to  possess  a  copy 
of  this  ttsenil  and  valuabla  work.**— Cto«ri«r. 

"From  the  specimen  which  has  already  been  given,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  regard  to  intelli- 
rence,  skill,  and  fhithful  diligence,  it  is  a  work  of  the  very 
highest  order.  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that 
can  bear  any  comparison  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
valuable  information,  which  it  condenses  within  so  smsll 
ft  comfaas.  Kis  free  tnm  all  the  narrowness  of  English 
prejudice,  it  contains  many  important  and  interesting 
letails  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  and 
IB  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  German 
icholars,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  original  compilation.**— SMtoa  Obtiner. 

"  This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite* 
ralure  of  the  age."— ^cr.  Adverti$er. 

''  The  vast  circulation  this  work  has  had  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  fbur  or  Ave  lan- 
guages, not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions, 
)f  which  SBVKN  have  been  published,  speaks  loudly  in 
avor  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
»uld  never  have  been  attained.  To  every  roan  engaged 
n  pubUe  business,  who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book 
)f  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and  tetters,  tlio 
Bocyelopndla  Americana  will  be  almost  invalnnbJe.  To 
ndividuals  obliged  to  go  to  situations  where  books  are 
leither  numerous  nor  easily  procured,  the  rich  contents 
jf  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will 
imply  repay  its  purchaser,  and  be  with  difficulty  exhaust- 
ed;  and  wa  recommend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  full 
.onviction  of  its  worth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  any  to 
ivhat  class  of  readers  sueh  a  book  would  not  prove  useAil. 
lay,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  comMnes  a  great 
imount  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at 
noderate  expense,  and  is  in  every  sespect  well  suited  to 
tugmcnt  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
^ersatiop,  without  severely  taxing  time  or  (ktiguing 
ittention."— ^«.  Daily  JldoertUer. 

"The  department  of  American  Biography,  a  subject  of 
which  it  should  be  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant,  to  the  de- 
cree that  many  are,  is,  in  this  work,  a  prominent  feature, 
ind  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  inde- 
'atigable  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  which 
Jie  present  age  can  furnish.**— ^Mton  Orurin-. 

"  According  to  tlie  plan  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  desideratum 
KTlll  be  supplied ;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ede;c  will  be  brought  within  a  small  compass ;— and  the 
:haracter  and  uses  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
cind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves, 
'or  occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  the  Oonvenation  Lextam  is  consulted 
en  times  for  one  application  to  any  English  Encyclopie- 
lia.*"- JVaftona/  OazMe. 

"  The  volume  now  ooUished  is  not  only  highly  honor- 
ible  to  the  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  its  editors  and 
mblishers,  but  furnishes  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
tnd  elegance  with  which  the  most  elaborate  and  fmpor- 
ant  literary  enierprlaes  may  now  be  accomplished  in  our 
■ountry.  Of  the  manner  in  which  tlw  editors  have  thus 
hr  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of 
I  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequate  Justice." 
-JBoaitm  BuUttin, 

"  It  continues  to  be  particularly  rich  in  tlie  deparl- 
nents  of  Biography  and  Natural  Historj'.  When  we  look 
It  the  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  kno%vledge  spread 
lefore  the  reader,  in  a  form  which  has  never  been  equalled 
'or  its  conctensation,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  tbat  cannot 
le  surpassed  for  propriety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  hot 
liink  that  the  American  Encyciopffdia  deserves  a  place  in 
ivory  collection,  in  which  works  of  reference  form  a  por- 
ion.**— anuAsm  Patriot, 

"  By  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  oflbrad  for  ni« 


More  tfaanvhalf  of  the  voluBWi  of  dai  wnk  » 
now  before  the  poblic,  and  the  leeeplkm  tbeykiB 
met  with  is  the  beat  evidence  that  thepaUisbenhaTv 
fulfilled  the  promisei  made  at  ita  outset  Tbejr  haw 
now  only  to  promise,  iiNr  the  editon  and  themielTes, 
that  no  exertion  shall  be  spared  to  reader  the  mns- 
ing  volumes  equal  to  those  already  pebbhed,  vi 
thus  sustain  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  The  nb> 
■cription  is  large,  and  iocrewng?  and  in  tine  qw 
ten  where  its  oirculation  is  greatest,  and  iriiere  its 
beat  known,  there  is  a  coimtandy  increasing  douai 
The  publishers  invite  die  attention  of  tbowidionay 
not  already  have  possessed  themEelvesof  it,(fintf 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  arqnuntK 
with  its  merits,  to  the  following  account  of  ilie  oi' 
ginol  work,  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  which  ii 
termed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review— 

THS  WO&UVRENOWMED  LEIPZIG  CONVISL&iTlOia- 

LBZICON. 

It  was  intended  to  topply  a  wont  oecanoned  bf 
the  character  of  tfie  age,  m  which  the  sdenees,  ift 
trades,  and  the  various  forms  of  knowledge  end  of 
active  life,  had  become  so  much  extended  ud  di- 
vendfied,  that  no  individtaal  engaged  in  bosineMcoiU 
become  well  acouainted  with  aUsulijeGtsof  geoerd 
interest ;  while  tne  wide  difibsion  ofinformatiaTa- 
dered  such  knowledge  essential  to  the  cfaancieror 
an  accomfJished  man.  This  want,  no  existing  ttw 
were  adequate  to  supply.  Books  treating  of  poitoiir 
branches,  such  aa  gazetteers,  &&  weie  too  c«Bft» 
in  character;  while  voluminous Encycloj«di»wrB 
too  learned,  scientific,  and  cumbroos,  being  xmai 
elaborate  treatiaee,  requiring  much  study  or  neTim 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  '^**'"**^-  T!*J2 
ductors'  of  the  Convehsation  Lkxicos  «nQ«wn" 
to  select  from  every  branch  of  knowledge  whatw* 
necessary  to  a  well-infbrnied  mind,  and  to  ore  p(ft> 
lar  M'ews  of  tlie  more  abaunise  branches  oT  Icaang 
and  science;  that  their  readers  migbl  not  be  ini^ 
modedt  and  deprived  of  pleasure  or  iBpiweBW*^ 
ignorance  of  facia  or  expressions  used  in  books  or  <» 
versalion.  Such  a  wx>rk  must  obvknialy  be  of  |i» 
utility  to  every  class  of  readers.  It  has  been  MM 
so  much  so  in  Gcrniany,  that  it  is  met  with  ^' 
where,  among  the  learned,  the  lawveia,  the  i»Bh>i 
artists,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  men  ofallsaaw 
The  reader  may  judge  how  well  itia  adapjed  »  a 
object,  from  the  oircumsianoe,  that  though  iti»« 
consists  of  twelve  volumes,  seven  editions,  coopw^ 

about  ONE  HUNDRED   THOUSAND  C0nK8»  haTC  ^ 

{>rinted  in  less  than  fifteen  yeaia.    It  h»  >*"^°y 
ated  mto  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Dntrh  >.>°g°JJ^ 
and  a  French  translation  is  now  prepariry  in  riai» 

In  the  preparation  of  the  American  «*^"!** "' 
pense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  ablest  a^stfwnw- 
and  the  editors  have  been  aided  by  many  gcnfle"» 
of  distinguished  abUity.  r^ 

The  American  Biography,  which  if  vefy  efleu^ 
has  been  furnished  1^  Mr.  WAMH.T^httb*"^  JJ 

particular  attootion  to  that  l«n<***f*"i.'2fi!S!i 
and  from  materials  in  the  collection  of  whira  wb» 
been  engaged  for  some  years.  For  obvious  reawa 
the  notjces  of  distinguished  Americans  areOT- 
fined  to  deceased  individuals:  the  European  Wf^ 
phy  contains  notices  of  all  distinguiriied  hvingciw^ 
acters,  oa  wcU  as  those  of  past  times.         ^^^am 

The  articles  on  Zoology  and  the  tarioos  wsaCTj 
of  Natural  Science,  anci  those  on  Chgf  7  E 
Mineralogy,  have  been  prepared  crpressljr  v*. 
work  by  gentlemen  distingmahed  in  the  sevew*^ 
partments.  .         ,^1, 

In  relation  to  the  Fine  Aria,  the  woA  »  "'*S 
rich.  Great  attention  was  given  to  this  in  "»*JJJT 
work,  and  the  Editors  have  been  anxioas  to  wjoer* 
by  the  necessary  addition^,  as  perfect  as  K"?"*^- 

To  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  the  work  ^^^^m 
liarly  valuable,  as  in  cases  where  legw  I^JETto^ 
treated,  an  account »  given  of  English,  FrenOJ. 


CABIIVET   CYCLOPEDIA, 

COIfDVCTKD  BT  THS 

REV.  DIONYSlbs  LARDNER,  LKD.  P.R.S.  L&E 
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ASSISTED  BT 

EMINENT  UTERARY  A^ID  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 
JVoto  pMuhing  by  Carey  and  Xea,  ond  for  idle  by  dU  Booksellers. 


Tou  work  will  fonn  •  popular  eompondium  of  mbAt- 
ever  is  uaeful,  instroctivo,  ind  i»lec«ttiiig,  in  ihe  circle  of 
haman  knowiedfe.  A  novel  idaa  of  pubiicatioa  and  ar- 
rangement  has  been  adopted,  which  presents  pecoliar 
advantages.  WIthoat  fully  detailing  the  method,  a  few  of 
these  advantages  may  be  mentioned. 

Each  volume  will  contain  one  or  more  subjects  unlnteT' 
rupted  and  unbroken,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  plates  or  other  appropriate  itlnstrations. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  without  fettering 
the  work  by  a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement.  A 
sabscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes  or  sets  of  vol* 
umes,  without  disintegrating  his  series.  Thus  each  pur- 
chawr  may  form  from  the  "CAnifar  "  a  Cyclopedia,  more 
or  lesa  comprehensive,  as  may  suit  his  means,  taste,  or 
profession .  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  disoontinne  the  work 
at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumes  whidi  he 
may  have  received  will  not  lose  their  value  by  separation 
fVom  the  rest  of  the  work,  since  ihey  will  always  either 
be  complete  in  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purebasers  will  never  find  their  |M-operty  in  this 
work  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  particular  volumea  may 
be  re-edited  or  re- written  without  disturbing  the  others. 
The  "CabinktCtclopjedia"  will  thus  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  renovation,  keeping  naoe  with  the  never-ceas- 
ing improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within-  its 
circle  from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off 
whatevec  is  obsolete,  so  as  to  form  a  constantly  modern- 
ised Cyclopedia.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  offer  to  the  public,  and  which  they 
<pledge  themselves  to  realia. 

Treatises  on  subjects  which  are  technical  and  profea- 
•ional  will  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
to  attain  a  practical  proficiency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which 
is  generally  expected  firom  well-educated  penons.  An 
interest  will  be  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  copious 
illustrations,  and  the  sciences  will  be  rendered  attractive, 
by  treating  them  with  reference  to  the  moet  fiuniliar  ob- 
jects and  occurrence?. 

The  unwieldly  bulk  of  Encyclopsediaa.  not  less  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
consigned  them  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
reference.  The  prewnt  work,  from  its  portable  fbrm  and 
popular  style,  will  claim  a  place  in  the  drawing-room  and 
the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a  OmpUte  JAbrary,  af- 
fording an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  in- 
struction and  Amusement,  presenting  Just  so  much  on 
every  subject  as  those  not  professionally  engaged  in  it 
rt>quir«,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  eletrant  in 
illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the  "Cabiket 
Cyclop JBDi A**  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  object  of  para- 
mount interest  in  every  family. 

To  tbo  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  pablie  educa- 
tion the  proprietors  trust  that  this  work  will  particularly 
recommend  itself. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  "  CabinktCtclopxdia** 
which  can  have  the  moFt  remote  tendency  to  offend  public 
or  private  morals.  To  enforce  the  cultivation  of  religion 
and  tha  practice  of  virtue  shouMI  be  a  principal  object 
with  all  who  undertake  to  infbrm  the  public  mind ;  but 
vritli  tha  views  Just  explained,  the  conductor  of  this  work 
feels  these  considerations  more  especially  pressed  upon 
his  attention.  Parents  and  guardians  may,  therefore, 
rest  assured  that  they  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  place 
a  volume  of  the  *'  Cabikbt  "  beyond  the  reuh  of  their  chil- 
dren or  pupils. 


CoumDZBAVLZ  progress  having  been  made  in  this 
wi>rk,  the  pubiisbers  ythtk  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  puUic  to  the  advantages  by  wiiich  it  is  distin 
guisned  fiom  other  stmilar  raontnly  publications. 


T*   ;>  «w«»  ir%*»wAtmA  tttofr  flMkr**lMl»A*r*«M»lA»MMli 
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interest  which  maf  pMs«it  itself  fiom  time  to  time 
can  claim  a  place.  Its  salgects  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  ihe  usual  divisioiiB  of  liiemtnre.  science,  and 
art.  Each  divitnon  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  will 
consist  of  a  detenrnnate  number  of  volumes.  Al- 
though the  precise  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty,  yet  there  is  a  limit  which  will  not  be 
exceeded ;  and  the  subscribers  may  look  forward  to 
the  possession,  within  a  reasonable  tune,  of  a  complete 
librai^  of  instruction*  amusementt  and  oeneral  refer- 
ence, in  the  regular  form  of  a  popular  UyclopCBdia. 

The  sevemi  classes  of  the  work  are— 1,  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  2.  The  USEFUL  and  FINE  ARTS; 
3,  NATURAL  HISTORY;  4»  GEOGRAPHY;  6, 
POLITICS  and  MORALS;  6,  GENERAL  LITE- 
RATURE and  CRITICISM ;  7,  HISTORY ;  8,  BI- 
OGRAPHY.  I 

In  the  above  afastmse  and  technical  deportmenls; 
of  knowledge,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
jects, by  Uie  use  of  plain  and  fomiliar  langu^e,  ap> 
propriate  and  well-executed  engravings,  and  copious 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  from  objects  and 
events  with  which  every  one  Is  acquainted. 

The  iMoprietors  fonnerly  pledged  themselves  that 
no  exertion  should  be  spared  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  talent  of  the  age.  They  trust 
that  they  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Among  the 
volumes  already  published  in  the  literary  department, 
no  less  than  four  have  been  the  production  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent,— 4Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  the  sci- 
entific department,  a  wx>rk  has  been  produced  from 
the  pen  orMr.Hcrschel,  which  bus  been  pronounced 
bv  the  highest  li^ing^  authority  on  subjects  of  geneiol 
philosophy,  to  contain  *'  the  noblest  observations  (m 
the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since 
Bocon,"  and  to  be  *"  the  finest  work  of  philosophical 
genius  which  this  age  has  seen." 

TkefoUamng  is  a  tdeetion  from  theUstqf  Contributan. 

The   Right   Honorable   Sir  JAMES   MACKIN- 
TOSH, M.  P. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart 
JOHN  FREDERICK  WILUAM  HERSCHEL, 

Tl^cSflAS  MOORE,  Esq. 

J.  a  BIOT,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate. 

The  Baron  CHARLES  DUPIN,  Member  of  the 

Royal  Institute  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
T.  R  MACAULEY,  Esq.  M.  P. 
DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.D. 
J.  C.  L.  SISMONDI,  of  Geneva. 
Capt  HENRY  KATER,  Vice  President  of  the 

Royal  Society. 
The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  M.  P. 
&  T.  COLERIDGE.  Esq. 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Esq. 
The  Ri^t  Hon.  T.  P.  GOUin^NAY,  M.  P. 
J.  J.  BERZELIUS,  of  Stockholm,  F.  R.S.,  doc. 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
T.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.  ProC  of  Painting,  R.  A. 
Rev.  C.  THIRLWALU  FeUow  (rf%nity  CoDege, 
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TOLI7KS8  PUlBLIflHBO. 

L  IL— HI8TX>Rr  OF  SCOTLAND,   ^y  Sn  Waltcb 

Scott. 
III.  VI.-lHlffrORY  or  ENGLAND.    Bv  Sm  Jamxs 

Mackintosh.    Id  8  Vols.    Vola.  I.  ana  n. 
IV.-OUTLlN£S  OP  HlSrrORY. 
v.— HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANOa  By  T.  C. 

Gkattan,  Esq. 
VII.  VIII.  X1I.-.HIST0RY  OF  FRANCE.   By  Enti 

Evans  Crowe.    In  3  Volt. 
IX.— MECHANICS.     By  Capt.  Katkb   and  Da. 

Lardn'kb* 
X.— A  PREUMTNARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  OB- 

JECra  ADVANTAGES,  and  PLEASURES  or 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    In 

1  Vol.    By  J.  F.  W.  Heuchel,  Em. 
XI.~B106RAPHY     of     EMINENT     BRITJSU 

STATESMEN. 
XIII.— HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS.  By 

Dr.  Laroner. 
XIV.— HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  and  PRE- 
SENT SITUATION  OF  THE  SILK  MANUFAC- 

TURR 
XV.-HISTORY  OF  the  ITAUAN  REPUBLICS. 

By  J.  C.  L.  SisMONDi. 

XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.— HierroRY  of  maritime 

AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY.    In  3  vote. 


BOOM  THAT  tOD    MAT    CARET  TO  THK  mi. 
RBAPILT    111  TOUR  HAlin,  hM.%  THK  WOKt  Oi 
ALL.      A    JIAH  .  WILL    OPTDI    LOOK    AX 
TSMFTBO    TO    OO    OH,    WBSK    HR    WOOL» 
rRlOHTIIfRD   AT    ROOKS    OT    A,    LAROSR 
HORR  RRVDITR  APrRARAMOR.*^— Dr.  JUklum. 
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VOIiVMlCS  IN  nfMBDIATB  PRBPARA- 

Tioir. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  DI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  and  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

UVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS.  In 
1  Vol.    ByH.  RobcocEmi. 

The  history  of  the  WESTERN  WORLD.   In 

4  Vols.  Vol.  L  The  UNITED  STATES  of  AMER- 
ICA. 

Two  Tolumesof  this  work,  noRrly  ready,  will 
complete  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  time.  The  two  remaining  volumes  will 
oe  devoted  to  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands. 

A  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  to  the  UNION.  In  2 
Vols.    By  T.  Moore,  Esq. 

A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  USEFUL 
ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.  By  the  Baron 
Charles  Din»iN,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS.  In  3  Vols.  By  Ron- 
ert  Southey,  Esq. 

UVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 
MEN  OF  ALL  NATION&  In  8  Vols.  By  Scott, 
Southey,  Moore,  Mackintosh,  Montgomery, 
CuNNiNOHAH,  and  all  tlie  principal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Contributors  to  the  Cyclopndia. 

K  TREATISE  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Hekbchrl,  Esq. 

3E0GRAPHY.  In  4  Vols,  By  W.  Coolet,  Esq. 
author  of  the  **  History  of  Maritime  Diacovenr." 

UVES  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH 
NAVAL  COxMMANDERS.   By  R  Southey,  Esq. 

UVES  OF  THE  MOOT  DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH 
MILITARY  COMMANDERS  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig.  

Al  TREATISE   on  OPTICS.    By  David  Brxw- 

8TER. 

Fhb  HISrrORY  OF  GREECE.  In  3  Vols.  By  the 
Rev.  C  Thirlwali-  

UVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  ARTISTS.  By 
W.  Y.  Otlet,  Esq.  and  T.  Phiixipb,  R  A.  Plolessor 
of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

K  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNET- 
ISM.  By  M.  BioT,  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. 


"We  advisedly  call  tbs  Cabtaet  CydofieAA  a  f>««tj 
nndertakini^,  because  we  consider,  tbat  in  its  dfeeis 
tbe  tone  and  habits  ef  thooflit  of  wbai  ia  kaow*  hftl 
phrase,  '  tbe  reading  public,'  it  will  be,  if  earned  tluoockj 
in  tbe  spirit  of  its  projection  and  comaKnoaiient,  one  oT 
the  most  invaluable  productions  of  modern  literatare.  •  ^i 
'*  But  these  advanuges,  esBineot  as  ihe^  unrfoahiedlf  j 
are,  are  not  the  sole  nor  the  chief  recomnendatHnM  (vj 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  Neither  is  it  on  the 
cheapness  of  the  publication,  nor  the  federal  a 
—if  we  may  so  speaic— of  its  several  volamea.  ifaat 
rest  our  prediction  of  iu  influence  on  the  tone  of  thial^; 
iny  of  the  present,  and  on  the  literature  of  the  next  gei 
eratioB— but  on  the  promise,  aoMunting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  of  the  great  eicelleoce  of  its  execution.  A  m 
titude  of  persons  eminent  in  literature  and  scienoe  in 
United  Kingdom  are  employed  in  this  undertaking;  a 
indeed,  no  others  should  be  employed  in  ii;  for  it  is  a  im 
ttait  the  profound  and  practised  writer  aioae  is  capable 
flimishing  a  *  popular  compendium.' 

"  What  parent  or  guardiaa  that  throws  hiam  over 
list  of  its  contributors  bqt  must  be  r^oioed  ay  neeci 
the  names  of  those  who  are  in  themselves  a  g oarsntee 
of  intellectual  and  moral  ezceHenee?"— Zi<srsr|r  Q^sttu. 
*'  Tbe  plan  of  the  work  appears  well  adapted  to  the  par- 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  ftilfil— that  of  supptyiof  a  aenessT 
publications,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  liiaRstaie 
and  science,  in  a  popular  aad  portable  nmii ;  while  the 
ezcelleBce  of  the  execution  is  guarantied  hy  ihie  jodgmeac 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  writera.  Tbe  list  of  authon 
employed  in  this  ambitious  undertaking 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  age.' 

**  "nie  C}'clopedia,  when  complete,  will  form  a 
work  of  reference,  as  well  as  a  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive library.  It  is  an  essential  principle  in  eveiy  part 
of  it,  that  it  should  be  clear  and  easily  undersi ood.  aad 
that  an  attempt  should  everywhere  be  made  to  unite 
accurate  information  with  an  agreeable  manner  of  coa- 
veyiug  It.  It  ii  an  experiment  to  try  how  much  scieaor 
may  be  taught  with  little  crabbed  or  technical  langaa^e. 
and  how  fu  the  philosophical  and  poetical  qaalities  of 
history  may  be  preserved  in  its  more  condensed  state, 
possesses  also  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  qvafictes 
of  a  work  intended  for  general  instruction— that  of  cheap- 
ness. Whatever  the  |Han  might  be.  it  waa  evideat  that 
the  grand  difficulty  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  to  unite  a  bo^ 
of  writers  in  its  execution,  whose  character  or  works  af 
forded  the  most  probable  hope  that  tliey  were  fitted  lor  a 
task  of  which  the  peculiarity,  the  novelty,  and  even  the 
prevalent  relish  for  such  writiags  greatly  cnfaanee  the  iA 
ficully.  We  do  not  believe,  that  in  the  list  of  coatriba- 
tors,  there  is  one  name  of  which  the  enlightaoed  part  of 
the  public  would  desire  the  exclusion. 

"  In  science,  the  list  is  not  less  promising.  The  naaiss 
of  tbe  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  most  distingaisfaed 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  contained  in  it.  A 
treatise  on  astronomy,  by  llerschel :  on  optics,  by  E^sr- 
ter ;  and  on  mechanics,  by  Lardner ;  need  be  only  reeom- 
mended  by  the  subjects  and  the  writers.  An  cmiaent 
Prelate,  of  the  first  rank  in  science,  hss  ondertakea  a 
noble  subject  which  happily  combines  pbiloeophy  with 
reliction.  Twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists 
of  tbe  age.  Fellows  of  the  Linncan  snd  Zoological  So- 
cieties, are  preparing  a  course  of  natural  history.  Others 
not  less  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  whose  aasKs  %t 
is  not  needful  yet  to  mention,  hsve  shown  symptoaasof  aa 
ambitioB  to  take  a  place  among  such  Ihllow-labOiwa.'' — 
Testes. 

"  The  topics,  as  moy  be  supposed,  are  both  Jndiciouidy , 
selected  and  treated  with  sbility.  To  general  rpadoa 
and  as  part  of  a  femfly  library,  the  rOlnmes  aliestdj  fah- 
lished  possess  great  recommendations.  For  the  extemal 
beauties  of  good  printing  and  paper  they  merit  equal  com- 
mendation.'^— AaA.  JtmerieaA, 

"The  uniTonn  neatness  of  these  volomes,  their  verr 
moderate  price,  and  the  quantity  of  InftyrnMitiea  which 
they  contain,  drawn  Ihan  the  best  and  most  attractiva 
sources,  have  given  them  deserved  celebrity,  and  no  o»» 
who  desires  to  possess  such  informstion.  aboald  hesitate 
a  moment  to  add  them  to  his  lihrary.*'->#¥dL  Ossstte. 

**  This  excellent  work  continnes  to  ioerease  la 
flivor,  and  to  receive  ftesh  accessioBS  of  fines  to  ita 
of  contributors."— iit  QautU, 


? 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CTCLOPiBDIA. 


**  OP  TIB  MAMT  works  WBICB  BAVR   BRIf  tATBlT  PVR- 
taUMP  IK  IIUTATlOlf,  OR  OR  THB  PLAM  ADOPTCS  BT  THE 

pocimr  voR  trk  diptimior  op  vvtam,  knowlroob,  vr. 

ftARORRRl  CTCLOPRDIA  »  BT  MOCH  THR  KOtT  WkUJk' 
RLS,  AMB  TBI  MOST  RBCONMRNRBD  BT  mmRGDnRRI) 
MSTANCR,  BOIRBTIPIG   ARB  LITBRaRT.*' 


WMTOSLY  OF  EITGIiAinD.    By  Sir  Ji 
STRcktetoih*    In  8  Tolj*    Two  Toll*  pwkUm 

**fB  the  fint  polame  of  Sir  Jbbim  Mackiatosh's  H»- 
tory  of  EnjplttBd,  we  And  enoagh  to  warrant  the  antici- 
|wtion«  of  the  public,  that  a  calm  and  luminous  pbiloeo- 
|>b7  will  diffuse  itself  orer  the  long  narrative  of  our  Brit- 
tab  History."— fiisfrKr^A  Review. 

'*  In  this  volume  Sir  James  Mackintosh  fully  developes 
those  great  powers,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  public 
have  long  given  him  credit.  Tlie  result  is  the  ablest  com- 
mentary that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language  upon  some 
i  of  the  most  important  circumstancea  of  English  History." 

**  Worthy  in  the  method,  style,  and  reflections,  of  the 
author's  high  reputation.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
with  bia  high  vein  of  philosophical  sentiment,  and  his 
occasional  survey  of  eontemporary  AunsLlBS—JfatimuU 
OazetU. 

"  If  talents  of  the  highest  order,  long  experience  in  po< 
litics,  and  years  of  application  to  the  study  of  hfstory 
and  the  coliection  of  information,  can  command  superi- 
ority in  a  historian,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may,  without 
reading  this  work,  be  said  to  have  produced  the  best  his- 
tory of  this  country.  A  perusal  or  tli»wQrl(  «»4H  prove 
that  those  who  anticipated  a  superior  prodnction,  have 
Rot  reckoned  in  vain  or  the  high  qualifications  of  the 
,  author."— Offarisr. 

*'  Our  anticipations  of  this  volume  were  certainly  very 
highly  raised,  and  unlike  such  anticipations  in  general, 
j  llit'y  have  not  been  disappointed.    A  philosophical  spirit, 
'a  nervons  style,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ac- 
i  quired  by  considerable  research  into  the  works  of  prr- 
ct^ing  chroniclers  and  historians,  eminently  distinguish 
this  popular  abridgment,  and  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it 
to  universal  approbation.    In  continuing  his  work  as  he 
has  begun.  Sir  Jsmcs  Mackintosh  will  confer  a  great  bene- 
fit on  his  country."— Losd.  lit.  Oazette. 

I  *'  Of  its  general  merits,  and  its  permanent  value,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak,  without  the  highest  commendation, 
and  aAer  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  two  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published,  we  are  enabled  to  de* 
Clare  that,  so  fkr,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  performed 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  assigned,  with  all  the  ability 
that  was  to  be  eipected  from  his  great  previous  atlain- 
ments,  his  laborioua  iBdustry  in  investigation,  his  excel* 
lent  Judgment,  bis  superior  talents,  and  his  honorable 
pri  nci  pies. "— /A^trer. 

"  We  sliall  probably  extract  the  whole  of  his  view  of 
the  reformation,  merely  to  show  how  that  important  topic 
has  been  handled  by  so  able  and  philosophical  a  writer, 
professing  Protestantism.— JWrtioaa/  OazetU. 

*'  The  talents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  so  Justly  and 
deeply  respected,  that  a  strong  interest  is  necessarily  ex- 
cited with  regard  to  any  work  which  such  a  distinguished 
writer  may  think  fit  to  undertake.  In  the  present  instance, 
as  in  all  others,  our  expectations  are  fully  fraiified."— 
OsBl/esiaR's  JAy*^»** 

**  The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  EoglRBd,  fbra- 
Ing  ibe  sixth  of  CJaray  tc  Lea'a  CabiRet  Cyctopadia*  has 
been  sent  abroad,  and  entirely  sustains  the  reputation  of 
its  predecessors.  The  various  factions  and  diiisensioas. 
the  important  trials  and  battles,  which  render  this  period 
10  conspicuous  in  the  page  of  history,  are  all  related  with 
great  dearness  and  masterly  power."— AoMsa  7V«r«ttsr. 


nOGRAPHT  OF  BRITIfllH  STATSSMlSiri 
oontnlning  tke  lilvea  of  tSlr  ThomaB  More^ 
Giurdiiial  Wolscjr,  Ardkblaliop  Crmaanaer, 
and  I«orcl  Bnrleiglu 

"  A  vary  deligbtfiil  vottune.  aad  or  r  aoUect  likely  to 
incrsaae  io  ioteresl  as  it  proceeds.  *  •  ♦  We  cordially 
commend  the  work  both  for  its  design  ^Rd  execution."— 
Land.  lit.  Oaiette. 


BISTORT  OF  SCOTLAHl).   Br  Sir  Walter 
Seatt*    1m  S  VoIb. 

**  Tbe  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  wilt  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sivel>'  read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by -gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  fiicility  of 
style  and  picturcsqueness  of  description  of  his  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  facta 
of  history,  and  a  searching  acmtinpr  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  mi^t  pot  to  the  blasli 
Mr.  Huoie  and  other  nrotesafd  bistoriana.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simplest  incident  of  every -day  lift,  and  it  startn 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knighta,  hnd  serft,  and  collared  fools  with  whoan  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  more  creations  of  fbncy,  but  as  real  fiesh  ahd 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  eiTOiv 
of  commoR-plaoe  humanity."— X4t  Oaseite. 


mSTORT  OF  FRAHCa.    By  ZSyvv 
Croive*    In  3  -rMt* 


HISTORT  OF  FRANCS,  from  tbe  Restoi 
Uoik  of  ihm  W^mrhmUf  to  tiw  RbvoIriUoa 
oC  leaS*  By  T«  B*  MmtmmimTf  IfiBq*  H*  P« 
Hfcarly  ready* 

**  The  style  is  concise  aim  dear  t  apd  events  are  sam- 
med  up  with  much  vigor  and  originality.**— Ut.  Qazeite. 

**  His  history  of  France  is  worthy  to  figure  with  the 
works  of  his  associates,  the  bast  of  their  day,  Scott  and 
Mackintosh."— AfanM/y  Maf. 

"  For  such  a  task  Mr.  Crowe  is  eminently  qualified. 
At  a  glance,  as  it  were,  his  eye  takes  in  the  theatre  of 
centuries.  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  pithy;  and  his 
power  of  condensation  enables  him  to  say  much,  and 
eflectivcly,  in  a  fbw  words,  to  present  a  distinct  and 
perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  circuRiscribed  space.'*— JU 
Bell*  AMsemblu. 

**  The  style  is  fieat  and  eondeined ;  the  tlwofihta  and 
eonelusions  sound  and  Just.  The  necessary  coociseoesa 
of  the  narrative  is  unaccompanied  by  any  baldness;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  spirited  and  engaging.*'— ^o/L  ^^sieH- 
ean. 

'*  To  compreu  tbe  history  of  a  great  nation,  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  into  three  volumes,  and 
to  preserve  sufficient  distinctness  as  well  as  interest  in 
the  narrative,  to  enable  and  induce  the  reader  to  possess 
himself  clearly  of  all  the  leading  incidents,  is  a  task  by 
no  means  eauily  executed.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  weQ 
accomplished  in  this  instance.'*— A*.  Y.  Ameritun. 

"  Written  with  spirit  and  Uate.'*-  U.  S.  OaxttU. 

"Could  we  but  persuade  our  young  Iriends  to  give 
these  volames  a  careftil  perusal,  we  should  feel  assured 
of  their  grateful  acknowledgnoenta  of  profit  and  pleas- 
ure."-NV.  r.  Mirror. 

**  At  ORoe  conciaa  aad  eRtertaining.**— fislerdlay  Bui- 
Utim. 


THB  HISTORT  OF  THR  BRTIIIBRI1AIID89 
to  tbe  Battle  of  W^aterloo*   By  T.  Ci 


« It  ia  but  juatica  to  Mr.  OrattaR  to  say  that  be  baa 
executed  his  laborious  taak  with  much  industry  and  pro- 
portionate effect.  Undisfignred  by  pompous  nothingnass, 
and  without  any  of  the  afibctation  of  philosophical  pro- 
fuadity.  his  style  is  simple,  light,  and  fteab— perspieaooa, 
smooth,  aad  harmonious."— £<i  BeU*  JUuwMm, 

**  Never  did  work  appear  at  a  mora  (hrtumite  period. 
Tha  volume  before  as  is  a  eorapieasad  bat  clear  aRd  im- 
partial nairatiTe.**— 1st.  Oax. 

**  A  long  reaidance  in  the  eeantiy ,  and  a  ready  aeeaaa  to 
libraries  and  archives,  have  ftirniabed  Mr.Orattan  with 
materials  which  lie  has  arranged  vrith  akill,  and  out  of 
which  be  haa  produced  a  moat  intenatiBg  volaiBa.'*— j 
QenL  Mag.  \ 


IiAHDNEB'S 

CABINET  CTCLOP.£DIA. 


PMt    Wiai  A  RATI 


It  If  HOT  CAR  TO  NTin  A  COftB 

or  TsiMM  (nn  oacuimfv  TAtm  mm  •ocBacs;) 

Tnc  aOflT  OBTIOOI  BBimiV  M  TO  PBOmW  TIB 
CATSB  CLAMU  WITH  A  SBBIBi  OV  WOBSB  OM  ffOffOLAK 
Am  niAOTTCAI.  lOIBllCB,  VBBBB  VBOK  HATaBHATtOAli 
flTVBOU  AXU  TKCnnCAL  TBBin,  WBITfm  IB  Bumjt 
AMD  naitf  lOOOOt  LAMOOAOB,  ANB  ILUWrBATBD  BT  FAOTI 

ABB  BxraBiMBim,  wnca  abb  uvbx.  to  tbb  cafacitt 
or  oBBiBABT  Mxiiiit.**— QiwfiirJIir 


CABIHET  OF 

AMERICAN  BISTORT      | 

BT  T.  r.  CKXUKni. 


f .  IL  mSTMY  or  rtat  SPANISH  OBOOVEDSS 
prior  to  the  year  15S0. 


FHSItUOHART  DISCMMTRSK  OV  TBB  OB- 
JBCT89  ABYAVTAGBS,  ABB  PliBiJS- 
PBBS  OFTHX  STUDY  OF  If  ATURAI< 
PHXLOSOPHT*  By-  J*  T«  !¥•  Horodicl, 
A*  B[«  laio  Fellow  of  8t«  Johm's  CoUogOf 


**  WitlKHit  disparaf  ing  tny  other  of  the  many  iotereat- 
inf  and  ioiUucure  yoluaica  l«ued  Id  the  form  of  cabinet 
Bad  tukilj  librariw,  it  ie,  per hape,  not  too  mach  to  place 
Bt  the  head  of  the  liet,  fbr  extent  and  variety  of  eondenaed 
information,  Mr.  Hercheri  diacoune  of  Natural  Pbilooo- 
phy  in  Dr.  Lardoer'a  CyclopBdia.**— CkrMiaii  (Atmrwr. 

"  The  fiaeet  work  of  phlloeophical  genloi  which  thia 
age  haa  eeen.**— JHitMBCetA'r  Zigimnd, 

*'  By  for  the  moet  deligbt/hl  book  to  whirji  the  exiatiag 
competition  between  literary  rivala  of  great  talent  and 
•aterpriee  haa  givaa  liae."— JMmtMy  Jlevteii. 

**  Mr.  Henehera  ddightAil  roliiiae.  «  •  •  We  And 
eeattered  through  the  work  inataneea  of  Tirid  and  happy 
illuatration.  where  the  foncy  ia  uaelhlly  called  into  bcUm, 
•o  aa  wmatlmea  to  Mmtnd  Oi  of  the  apleadid  picturea 
which  eiowd  apoa  ua  ia  the  atyla  of  Baooo."— ^tiarier^ 


To  I10  —iiea>a  Wf 

ni.  IV.  V.  HISTORY  or  ANAHU AC,  01 MQKO, 
fitNn  in  diaooyery  to  the  preeent  tiiBe.  loSvoh. 

VI  Vn.  msrrORY  or  P£RU.   Intvh 

VUL IX.  HISTORY  or  BRAZIL  lot  fokAcAa 


**It  la  the  BMMt  eieitiag  toIoow  of  the  kind  we  ever 
■Mt  wlth.*'-J»MMy  JMvadnc 

"One  of  the  moat  inetructire  and  delightflil  hooka  we 
have  ever  penned.**— 17.  &  JcunmL 


A  rnUBATISB  ON  MBCHANTCS.    Br  CapC* 
Kator,  gimd.  tbo  B«t«  Dlonjaliu  I*ardnor« 


"  A  work  which  eontaina  an  uneommoa  amoant  of 
ueeArl  information,  exhibited  in  a  plain  and  very  intelli> 
gible  forBL**— OhMtid*r  AM.  PkUettpkf. 

"  Thia  voianie  haa  been  lately  published  ia  England,  aa 
a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner'i  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  hai  re- 
ceived the  uneolicited  approbation  of  the  moat  eminent 
men  of  ecienee,  and  the  moaf  diaBrininatiag  Joumala  and 
reviewa,  in  the  Briiiah  metropolis.— It  ia  written  in  a 
popular  and  intelligible  style,  entirely  free  fhna  mathe- 
matical symbols,  and  diseacumbered  aa  for  as  poasible  of 
technical  phrasee.*'— JtoCra  TVavcttsr. 

**  Admirable  in  devalopmeat  and  dear  la  priaeiples,  and 
especially  felicaloua  ia  illoatratioo  Aom  foniliar  aub- 
Jects.'*->«initA/y  JWig-. 

"  Though  replete  with  philoeopbical  information  of  the 
bigheet  order  in  mechanica,  adapted  to  ordinary  capaci- 
tiea  in  a  way  to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar.**^Zi<.  OmuU$. 

**  A  work  of  great  vMrit«  Ml  of  valuable  infoimatibn, 
not  oaly  to  the jpraetieal  mechanic,  but  to  the  maa  of  aci- 
T.  y.  Onirfer  and  Aigairer. 


Undu  thia  oemprehennve  title,  h  ii  poposd  h 
publiah  a  General  Hialoiy  of  America,  divided  iflb 
partt  making  together  a  cootinooas  whale;  jrH  wk, 
havingan  integral iorm, adapted  forsepante {bUi» 
tion.  Each  portion  will  be  brought  down  a  ik 
period  ai  wliioh  it  ahall  be  written,  aal  aiU  «aiw 
a  popular  deacriplian  of  the  geology,  clinsiendB^ 
ducUoDi,  and  the  civil  history  of  the  conDUy  to  am 
it  relatea. 

No  work  of  thia  gmoral  nataa  bas  faMB  dbUmM 
in  the  Engliah  langua^.  The  woik  of  Dr.  RobeAa 
ia  rather  a  philoaophical  essay  on  Anerictn  UttiiT. 
than  an  historical  narrative ;  and  though  orignlf 
designed  to  embrace  tiiie  whole  of  the  Aneiiaii 
continent,  it  remaina  unfinished.  It  k  wiiueitk 
with  a  bias  unfavorable  to  Amarica  and  ik  pnon^ 
tiona,  Ib  inoorMoc  in  many  importui  pailicnlin>w 
is  too  much  abatracted  for  popular  use. 

This  void  in  Uteratun  might  have  been  jtfm 
filled  bv  the  writera  of  Spain,  Foitagsl,  fnBt^tf 
England,  bat  haa  been  samdied  fat  Eorapcoj 
meaaore,  by  an  Italian,  the  Cavalier  Canpe^ni'f 
whose  meritorious  labor  much  use  willlie  m^  la 
the  propoaed  enterprise. 

The  volumea  herewith  presented,  tmj  be  deeiM 
introductory  to  die  whole  work,  aoce  flteymnia 
the  histoiy  ofthe  disoovery  of  the  three  gieat  portiaBi 
of  America.  In  the  pnseeotiaB  ofthe  salge^A* 
existing  i»Utical  divisians  will  be  pBisaed«Me» 
neeted  with  former  ones,  by  proper  eiphntt^J  •* 
where  due  regard  for  tuutjr  does  not  foW.  w 
chronological  order  wUl  be  preserved.  Iw^T 
next  succeeding  part  of  the  work,  now  •dvu^  ' 

Separation,  w3l  contain  the  history  of  Ammi^* 
ezioo :  mdoding  its  ancient  aaniilsrsB  •c^* 
its  subjugation,  and  the  policy  of  its  eooqaemM* 
late  revolutions,  and  of  its  present  coomtafloi  «m 
In  the  same  manner  wUl  be  treated  CentnlAflwn 
Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia,  the  United  Provineesof  U  n* 
Brazil  and  Colombia.  Dae  attention  will  awbeP*]" 
to  the  independent  Indian  nations  of  Sooth  Ao0» 
hialory  of  the  remainder  of  the  coodBT^ 


▲  TBSATIglS  09  HTDBOSTATICS  AMD 
PNIBVMATICB*  By  ibe  Bev*  ]>•  I«stf dmer* 
With] 


**  It  folly  Buotaftasthe  fovoraUeopiaioo  we  have  alrea^ 
expressed  ss  to  this  valuable  eompeadium  of  modern  eci- 
enee."—£«.  Oma$Ue.  « 

'*  Dr.  Lardaar  has  aiade  a  good  uae  of  hia  aequaiataaee 
with  the  fomillar  focta  which  illuatrate  the  prindploaof 


"It  ia  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  aulOect, 
and  in  a  popular  style,  abounding  in  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  abetruse  opentioaa  of  these  impocaat  ad- 
eBces."->C7.  8.  Jntmrnt. 


The  hiatory      _       

be  embraced  b^the'foilowii«divisiooi>7t;i>?2 
aBritiahi&Siauush;  4.Fk«nch;&DMuih;&02 
America ;  andTTthe  United  States  and  tbstf  depa* 

enciea.  In  treating  the  last  divisioo,  a  "PJJv* 
ume  win  be  appropriated  to  each  State sadTenrtsj 
the  hisiDiT  of  wu£  may  raqoire  it;  aad  •' ni^ 
4flkB  UndtdStateM"  will  beoodhisdtsths<i«0« 
the  Revolution  and  Che  opentioBi  of  ths  pumfT 


emment 


A  survey  having  been  thue  msde  ofjhe  wj 
Western  Uemisphere,  the  ooocludiag  voWjT 
contain  the  history  of  the  Indian  iaoes.ptf»2ri 
those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  cootineA  ^* 
critical  examinatian  of  the  theories  rswiof  » ■" 
original  peopling  of  America.  _.  ^  ^^ 

The  general  tide  of  ttM  worh  ii  *f^°^!S^ 
prehenaive  to  include  a  hi^gmphy  "  j'yjS 
Americans,  and  othets  coonected  with  A^77 
bistpiy;  and  abould  the  public  sapport  weq»3 
"An  American  Biography"  may  sbo  bs  poW^ 
under  it,  in  a  cheap  ana  popular  i»ta. 


CABINETT  UBRAR  Yi 


Na  1.— NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LATE 
WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANC£. 
BythellAsvimBisor  LQHDOimnaT.   With 

Na  2l— JOURNAL  or  x  NATURALIST, 
with  plfttea 

Na  a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  SIR  WAL- 
TER SCOTT.    With  a  portrait. 

Na  4.»M£MOIRS  of  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGH. By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  With  a 
portrait. 

Na  6l— UFB  or  BELISARIU&  By  Laid 
Maboic 

Na  6.— MILITARY  IfBMOIRS  or  tu 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  Capt. 
MoTXiB  Sbxrkl    With  a  portrait 

Na  7.-.LBTTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NATU- 
RAUST  OH  THB  STUDY  of  NATURE 
AHD  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  ByJ.L. 
Drvmmoiid,  M.  D.  With  nomerouB  en- 
gmvioga. 

nr  PREPARATioir. 

LIFE  of  PETRARCH.    By  Thomas  Moorb. 

GLEANINGS  n  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
beiD|r  a  CompaDion  to  the  Journal  of  a  Nat- 
malut 

**  Tte  Gibiiiet  Ubruy  Udi  fliir  to  be  a  Mriet  of  great 
vtloe.  end  ie  reoommeiided  to  public  and  private  librarlea» 
to  profeMiioual  men,  and  mieceilaneout  readers  generally. 
It  M  beautiftilly  printed,  and  Aimtthed  at  a  prioe  wbieh 
will  plaee  it  within  tbe  reach  of  all  daaRs  of  ■ociety.*'— 
JimericM  TrwnUer, 

*'  The  ierici  of  instnictive,  and,  in  their  original  form, 
ezpentive  worke,  which  these  enterprieing  puMiihere  ire 
now  ieeuing  nnder  tbe  title  of  the  *'  CaUnet  Library,*' 
>•  a  fountain  of  aeefol,  and  alnoet  vniTeraal  knowledge ; 
the  advantagea  of  whiieb,  in  fonniag  tbe  opinions,  taatee 
and  maonera  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  wbicb  this 
raried  information  is  yet  new,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.*'— JVlitiaiurf  Joania/. 

*'  Messn.  Carey  and  Lea  hava  ooauneaoed  a  series  of 
publications  under  the  above  title,  which  are  to  appear 
monthly,  and  which  seem  likely,  f^om  the  specimen  before 
tts,  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  to  allbrd 
a  mass  of  varioas  information  and  rich  entertainment. 
at  once  eminently  useful  and  rtrongty  attractive.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  fine,  the  paper  aad  typography 
4zcetlant**-- JMuMlte  Aaansr. 


HBKOnUI  OF  THB  LIFB  OF  SIR  WAI^ 

,  VBR  RAUBGH,  wttlh  ooflae  Aeoommi  «f  tk« 

P«riod  IM  <vvliWlk  U^  llvod*    By  lOU.  A*  T. 


**  floch  is  the  outline  of  a  lift,  which,  in  Mrs.  t1iom« 
eon's  hands,  is  a  mine  of  interest ;  flrom  the  first  page  to 
the  last  tbe  attention  is  roused  aad  susuined,  ana  while 
we  approve  tbe  manner,  we  sf  III  more  applaod  tbe  fpirit 
in  whioh  it  ia  eiecuted.'*— XiXsrarf  Qmutu. 


JOUBVAIi  OF  A  VATOmAUttT.   Witli 


^Plants,  trees,  and  stones  wa  aeCe; 

Biffda,  iaaecta,  beasta,  and  mral  tbiaga. 


**  We  again  most  strongly  recommend  this  little  anpra- 
faadlng  vaiaoM  to  tbe  attaatioa  of  every  lover  of  aataic. 


particalafly  of  o«r  eooBtiy  raalert.    It  wil 

we  are  sove,  lo  esamina  ammb  closely  thai 
they  have  been  aeeoatomed  to  do.  Into  the  oldecta  of  ani 
BMied  natare,  aad  euch  examlaation  nlll  prove  one  oi 
tbe  moat  iaBOoeat,  and  the  amat  satisfbctory  soareee  ol 
gratifieatioB  aad  -aauaement.  It  ia  a  book  that  ough 
to  find  its  way  into  every  roral  drawing-room  lo  th< 
kingdom,  and  one  that  may  saftly  be  piaeed  in  everi 
lady'a  boudoir,  be  ber  rank  and  station  In  lilb  what  the] 
may.''-^McrCSf^  Jlsvisw,  No.  LXXVIIL 


**We  think  that  there  are  few  readers  who  will  no 
be  delighted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instmeted)  by  tb 
*lo«mal  of  a  Naturalist.***-  "      •    ~ 


"  lliie  is  a  most  delightful  book  on  the  moat  deligbtAi 
of  all  studies.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  previoui 
work  which  bears  any  renemblanoe  to  this,  ezccp 
*  Wbite*8  History  of  Selbome,*  the  most  Ibaeinacing  pieo 
of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosoptay  that  ere 
issued  Arom  tbe  prem.**— .AtoMvsi. 

**  The  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  baa  pra 
duced  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  lommnbo 
to  have  seen  fbr  a  long  time.**— JVIw  JWraCAly  Magaxhu 
June,  18S9L 

"  A  dehghtAil  volume  peihaps  the  awat  eo— nor  lea 
instructive  and  smusing— given  to  Natural  Bistor 
since  White*!  Selbome.**— A&AiMMd'e  Jtbgathu. 

**  Hw  Journal  of  a  Nataralist,  being  tte  aeeoad  aou 
ber  of  Carey  and  Lea's  beautiftil  edition  of  tte  Cabiae 
Library,  ia  tte  best  trsatise  on  8Ul«ecta  eonnected  witi 
this  train  of  tteogbt,  ttet  we  teva  for  a  long  tinM  pe 
rused,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  ttet  it  should  tev* 
leceived  so  bigh-and  flattering  encomiums  ftom  tte  Eng 
lish  press  generally.**— Jtoffsii  7V«v«ller. 

*'  Furnishing  an  intereeting  and  IbmiHar  aeeount  o 
tte  various  oojccts  of  animalsd  aature,  but  caleulatei 
to  afford  both  iastmction  and  entartaiameat.**— JMwil 
vHU  Banntr. 

**  One  of  tte  most  agreeablo  worte  of  its  kiad  in  tb 
language.**— Orurisr  df  la  Ltmuumt. 

"  It  abonqds  with  numerona  and  curious  fkcts,  pleai 
ing  illttstrstlons  of  tte  secret  operations  and  economy  o 
nature,  and  satisfoetory  displays  of  tte  power,  wiadoi 
and  goodaees,  of  tte  great  Creator.**— PAtted.  ^Aasi. 


THE  MAlUiDESfl  OF  IiOHI>OND]BRRT»l 
HAR&ATIVS:  OF  THB  I^ATSS  IVAR  C 
QBBM ANT  AHD  FRA90B.    WiOk  m,  Mm§ 

*'  No  history  of  tte  events  to  wbicb  it  relates  can  I 
correct  witteut  xefeveace  to  iu  stalemeats.**— iit«rai 
Oaxstts. 

"Tte  eveata  detailed  ia  this  voinme  eaaaot  foil  I 
aicito  aa  iateaae  iBierest****J>M*ii»  IMtrmrf  Omutu, 

**  Tte  oaly  eonnected  and  well  autteoticated  accoM 
we  teve  of  tte  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  N 
foil  of  Napoleon.  Irintrodoees  as  into  tte  cabiaeta  ai 
presence  of  tte  allied  monarcte.  We  obeerve  tte  eefll 
policy  of  each  individual :  we  see  tte  coarse  pursuedl 
tte  wily  Bemadotte,  tte  temporixiaff  Metleraldi,  ai 
tte  aaiMtioos  Alexander.  Tte  work  dessfvas  a  plaea^ 
eveiy  historical  library.**— OMc  j 

**  We  teil  with  Bteasore  tte  appearance  of  tte  M 
volume  of  tte  Cabinet  Library.**  **  Tte  aatter  bad  il 
gnlar  fodlities  for  obtaiaiag  tte  materiala  of  his  WM 
and  te  has  introduosd  us  to  tte  movements  end  roeasM 
of  cabineu  which  teve  hitherto  been  hiddea  from  i 
world.**— yfsicncaa  TVaoslter.  ^ 

**It  may  te  vegarded  as  tte  nMst  aatlwaiie  of  all 

Cblicationa  which  profoas  to  deuil  tte  evonto  of 
iportaat  caaMiaigtaa,  larmiaatiag  witli  ttet  which 
eaiad  tte  eaptare  of  tte  FKack  aMtropoUs.**— JVbi.  Jg 


at  of  tte  I 

llsJaaasi 

Hbnry.**— PJ 


*«  It  ia  ia  foct  tte  only  aatbaatie 
raMe  aveau  to  wliteb  it  refon."^ 


**  Tte  work 
dtJSpAia^itea. 


aplaoe  ia  tvaiy 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  HBMOnt  OF  SBBASTIAir  CABOT,  wltlfc 

a  Revleinr  of  the  Htotory  of  Maritime  IHa* 

co-verya    lUiutrated  by  DoevLmeatc  firom 

tike  Rolla,  nomr  llret  pabUehed* 

"  Put  forth  in  the  moHt  unpretending  manner,  and 
without  a  name,  this  work  it  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  fubjecta  of  which  it  treats."— Li<«rary  Oaiette. 
"The  author  has  corr*;cled  many  grave  errors,  and  in 
(general  given  us  a  clearer  ineight  into  transactions  of 
considerabk  national  mienst.'—Jb,  "■  Will  it  not,"  says 
the  author,  wiili  just  astonishment.  "  be  deemed  almost 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of 
England,  which  recites  the  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contemplates  a  scheme  of  Colonisation,  should,  up  t'u 
this  uiomL'nt.  have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as 
that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go  forth  and  explore  ?" 
—fb.  "  We^nust  return  to  invf«ligaie  several  collateral 
niatlcrst  which  we  think  deserving  ot'mnre  ispaou  than  we 
can  this  week  bestow.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the 
work  as  one  of  great  value  and  interest." — lb. 

"  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navigator  and  the 
curiou!S,  will  derive  pleasure  and  iufotmation  from  this 
well-written  production."— Ourter. 

"A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  frightful  to 
think  of  the  number  of  the  inaccuracies  it  exposi's:  we 
shall  cease  to  have  confidenre  in  book^."  "The  investi- 
gation of  truth  is  not  the  fai^hion  of  these  times.  But 
every  sincere  inquirer  after  hibtoricai  accuracy  oujrht  to 
purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity:  more  false  assertions 
and  inaccurate  statements  were  never  exposed  in  the 
same  compass.  It  has  givf^n  us  a  Icsmon  we  shaU  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by. '"—Spectator. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  NORTHADSST,  OR  XOR^- 
MANS  AND  OANSS  $  from  the  earUeat 
timei  to  tbe  Conqneat  of  England  by 
IVUllant  of  Nornaandy*  By  Henry  Wliea^ 
toA)  Member  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
Icclandio  Literary  Societies  of  Copenba^ 
sen. 

This  work  embraces  the  great  leading  foatttiies  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencing  with  the  heroic' age.  and 
advancing  from  the  earlietit  dawn  of  civilization  to  thi! 
JntroiJuclion  of  Christianity  into  the  North— its  long  and 
bloody  strife  with  Paganism— the  discovery  and  coliTniEa- 
lion  of  Iceland.  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigators,  before  the  time  of  Columbus— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Northmen — 
their  early  intercourse  of  commrrcc  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  tlie  Eastern  empire— the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  state  in  France,  under  Rollo.  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  England,  first  by  the  Danes,  under  Canute 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  by  ilio  Normans,  under 
Duke  William,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  the  mythology  and  litera- 
ture of  tht)  ancitMJt  North— the  Icelandic  language  pre- 
vailing  all  over  the  (Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
formation  of  the  present  living;  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark— an  analysis  of  the  Eddas,  Sacas,  and  various 
chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
heroes,  constituting  the  original  materials  from  which 
the  work  hae  been  principally  composcii.  It  is  intended 
to  iJlustrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
the  middle  ages,  aad  at  the  saiiie  time  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  modern  history  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 


EJSTTBR8  TO  A  TOUNG  If  ATURALIST, 
on  the  Study  of  NaAore,  and  Natural  The- 
ology*  By  JA2IIBS  I«»  DRtlMMOND,  M.  O. 
*«•    'With  Bumerons  en^^ravlngs* 

•'We  know  of  no  work,  compressed  within  the  same 
limits,  which  seems  so  happily  calculated  to  generate  in 
a  young  mind,  and  (o  renovate  in  the  old,  an  ardent  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  forms."— JlfontA/y  Reviev. 

"We  eanaot  bat  euk^ize,  in  the  warmeat  manner,  the 
endeavor*  and  we  mast  say  the  suoceMflil  endeavor,  of  a 
man  of  science,  like  Dr.  Drummond,  to  briiftn  down  so 
exalted  a  pursuit  to  the  level  of  youthful  fkcnlties,  and  to 
cultivate  a  Uste  at  once  so  useful,  virtUbus,  and  refined.*' 


PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  K). 
NAP  ARTE,  from  the  French  of  M.  fan- 
L£T  DB  BouRBiBNNE,  Private  SeoetBiy  to 
the  Emperor.    In  2  vols.  6va 

The  pocaliar  ativantacet  of  pontion  is  i«gnl  id 
his  present  subject,  fiolely  enjoyed  fayM.de&Nm- 
enne,  his  literary  accompiishmenta  and  mora]  qoifi- 
fieatioDs,  have  already  obtained  for  these  menoin  die 
first  rank  in  contemporary  and  authentic  hinoiy.  In 
France,  where  they  nad  been  for  years  expected  wrik 
anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  revolution,  do  wnfc 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  coasequeat  eTOtf 
has  created  so  great  a  sensation,  the  volnowiof  Boor- 
rienne  have,  ironi  the  Urst,  been  accepted  as  die  nlj' 
irustwortlty  exhibition  of  the  private  lile  and  paiiiksi 
principles  of  P^'apoleon. 

"  We  know  from  the  best  political  autboritynov fif- 
ing in  England,  that  the  writer's  aocoaats  aic  petftdl; 
corroborated  by  facts/'— Xat.  Gat. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAM- 
PAIGNS.  By  the  Author  of  CywlThow- 
TON.  In  3  voIb.  12n]o.  with  plates. 

The  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  paitki- 
larly  of  the  Cession  of  that  Colony  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  with  in 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Conetitution  and 
Government  of  die  United  States,  Ijy  M.m 
Maubow,  Peer  of  France,  transltted 
the  French  by  an  American  Citizen,  la 
1  voL  8vo. 

The  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Kuzziuiash.  h2vol9.12iDa 

"  It  is  ftiH  of  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastcre  life"- 
Caarier. 

MORALS  OF  PLEASURE,  Illostratea^ 
Stories  designed  for  Young  Persoiw,  in  1 
vol.  12mo. 

"  The  style  of  the  stories  is  no  less  remarkato  S« jj* 
ease  and  gracefulness,  than  for  the  delicacy  of  its  dubw- 
and  its  beautiful  and  at  limes  aflR?cliDg  siinpiiaiy  a 
lady  fliujt  have  written  it— for  it  is  from  the  ^"^ 
woman  alone,  that  such  tenderness  of  feeling  ^w  «■ 
delicacy  of  sentiment— such  sweet  lessons  of  mcfiWr 
such  deep  and  pure  streams  of  virtae  and  piety.  P^ 
forth  to  cleanse  the  Juvenile  mind  from  f he  gn)«« '"?'. 
rilies  of  our  nature,  and  prepare  the  young  fjjj  «jj^<* 
usefulness  here,  and  bappine«s  hereafter."— Jr.  1-*^ 
.Adoertiser. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  Bj 
the  Author  of  Redwood,  Hope  Lbssm®^ 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  |W^ 
lifihed  on  the  first  of  March,  June,  Septen- 
her,  and  Deeember.    Price  $5  per  aon. 

V  A  few  complete  Sets  of  the  Work  are  ^^ 
sale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CURB^^ 
CY  AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OFTftt 
UNITED  STATES.    By  Aukbt  Gum* 

Tin. 

SONGS  OP  THE  AFFECTIONS.  By  Pb*^ 
HxMAiiB.  Royal  18mo. 


SOOTT,  OOOVmij  AMD  W^ 


BY  SIR  WAIiTXai  SCOTT. 


COUNT  ROBERT  OP  PARIS,  a  Tale  of 

the  Lower  Empire.    By  the  Author  of  Wa- 

verley.    In  3  vols. 

**T1»  retder  win  at  oDoe  peroeivo  that  the  rabjeet, 
the  charactera  and  the  scenes  of  action,  could  not  have 
keen  better  lelectcd  for  the  display  of  the  various  and  un- 
tquailed  powers  of  the  author.  All  that  is  glorioiia  in  arts 
and  spleudid  in  arras— the  flitter  of  armor,  the  pomp  of 
war,  and  the  splendor  of  chivalry— the  gorgeoua  scenenr 
of  the  Bosphorus— the  ruins  of  Byzantium— the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Grecian  capital,  and'the  richness  and  volup- 
tuousness of  the  imperial  court,  will  rise  before  the  reader 
in  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  dazzling  images." — Com- 
wwxMl  JtdoertUer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

*'  This  is  a  delightful  volume,  which  cannot  fkil  to  sat- 
isfy every  reader,  and  of  which  the  contents  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  those  who  would  be  deemed  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  our  era.*^— JVaCiaao/  Chtzette. 

fflSTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.    In  2  volfl. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  fbr  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by  gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  facility  of 
style  and  picturesqueness   of  description  of  his  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  facts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  mii^ht  put  to  the  blush 
I  Mr.  Hume  and  other  profi^ssed  historians,    i^ncli  is  the 
!  magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  liaei  only  to 
I  touch  the  simplest  incident  of  every-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invfistcd  with  all  the  interrst  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  t«xt  of  nature,  that  ihe 
knights,  and  serfs,  and  collared  fools  wiiTi  wliom  his  in- 
irentive  genius  has  ptiopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
I  by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real  Oeeh  and 
I  blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  foplinga  and  errors 
;  of  commou-i^aoe  humanity."— Lit.  Oaietie. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER,  being  a 
series  from  French  History.  By  the  Author 
of  Wavkrley. 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 


THE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy, 
Pilot,  &c.  In  2  vols. 

The  water-witch,  or  thb  SKIMMER 
OF  THE  SEIAS.    In  2  vols. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  this  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  romances  of  our  countryman." — 
U.  SlaU*  Oazette. 

"We  could  ont  break  from  the  volumes,  and  may  pre- 
dict that  they  will  excite  the  same  interest  in  the  minds 
of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce 
intense  emotion." — JUitional  Oaiette. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Author, 

NOTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a 
Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  WEPT  OF  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vols. 

12mo. 
The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  SPY,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  PIONEERS,  2  vol&  12nio. 
The  pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vola  12mo. 


LIONEL  LINCOLN,  ob  the  LEAGUER  of 
BOSTON,  2  vols. 

The  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS,  2  vols. 
I2mo. 

The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  12mo. 


BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


VOYAGES  AND  ADVENTURES  of  the 
COMPANIONS  of  COLUMBUS.  Bv 
Washington  Irving,  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Columbus,  dtc.  1  vol.  8vo. 

"  Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  possesses 
the  value  of  important  history  and  the  magnetism  of  ro- 
mantic adventure.  It  sustains  in  every  recipcct  the  repu- 
tation of  Irving."  •'  We  may  hope  that  the  gifted  author 
will  treat  in  like  manner'the  enterprises  and  eiplolts  of 
Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  elegant 
recitals,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratifica- 
tion of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fund  of 
delightful  instruction  fur  all  ages  and  countries."— JVat. 
Qaiette. 

"  As  he  leads  us  ft-om  one  sava^ie  tribe  to  another,  as 
he  paints  successive  scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  and 
sell'-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the 
errors,  and  tho  crimes,  even  of  those  whose  lives  are  fbr 
the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  esteem — evt.'rywliere  we  find  him  the 
same  undeviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  ft'om 
evefy  incident  some  lesson  to  present  iu  striking  lan- 
guage to  the  reason  and  the  lie  art.  "—./2m.  fluArUrly  lU- 
view. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  volume;  for  the  pretbce  truly  says 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  springing  out  of  the 
voyagps  of  Columbus  may  bo  compared  with  attempts  of 
advrnturoua  knif^htscrrnnt  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left 
unfiiiisheJ  by  some  illu-strious  predecessors.  Washington 
Irving's  name  is  a  p!(>dge  how  well  their  stories  will  be 
told:  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  of  necessity  defer 
OUT  extracts  for  a  vv  &ik.*'—Lmdoii  Lit.  Qaiette. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of 
GRENADA.  By  Washington  Irving, 
Esq.    In  2  vols. 

"On  the  whole,  this  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame 
of  Washington  Ii'viug.  It  fills  a  blank  in  tlie  historical 
library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  a 
blank.  Tlie  Iaiicua;;e  throughout  is  at  onc«  chaste  and 
animated  ;  and  the  narrative  may  be  said,  like  Bpenser's 
Fairy  Qnccn.  to  prot$ent  one  long  gallery  of  splendid  pic- 
tures."— Land.  Lit.  GaMte. 

"Collecting  his  nmteriils  from  various  historians,  and 
adopting  in  s^oinc  detrree  thn  tone  and  manner  of  a  monk- 
ish rhronicler,  he  has  emboiiicd  them  in  a  narrative  which 
in  manner  reminds  us  of  the  rich  and  storied  pages  of 
Prois^art.  Me  d\\ell!i  on  the  feats  of  chivalry  performed 
by  the  Christian  Knights,  with  all  the  ardor  which  might 
hi*  (>xi)<'Ctcd  iVum  a  priest,  v.iio  mi.\ed,  according  to  the 
!  usairo  of  the  limes,  not  only  in  the  palaces  of  courtly 
nobles,  and  thoir  gay  festivals,  as  an  honored  and  wel- 
come guest,  but  who  was  their  companion  in  the  camp, 
and  their  Hpiritnal  and  indeed  bmliiy  comforter  and  as- 
sibtnnt  iu  the  field  of  battle. — Am.  Quarterly  Heview. 

Xew  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Author. 

The  sketch  BOOK,  2  vols.  12ma 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  IHSTORY  of  NEW 
YORK,  revised  and  corrected.    2  vola 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  HUMOR- 
ISTS, 2  vols.  I2mo. 

TALES  OF  a  traveller,  2  vok  Iftno.   I 


TRAVBLS,  ANNUALS,  ice 


NOTES  «f  ITALY,  daring  the  yeare  182»^. 
By  RxMBEAMirr  Peaul    In  1  voL  €va 

"Tliia  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectatioo; 
he  is  neither  Mtentatioaa,  nor  dof  matical,  nor  too  mi- 
nute ;  he  ie  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper ;  ho  admires  with- 
out ssrvility,  he  criticises  without  malevolence;  his 
frankness  and  good  humor  give  an  agreeable  color  and 
eflEket  to  all  his  decisions,  and  the  ol^teet  of  tbem ;  his  book 
leaves  a  useful  general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  de- 
serts, of  the  great  masters ;  it  is  an  instroetive  and  enter- 
taining index.*'— Akt.  Oas. 

"  We  have  made  a  copious  extract  in  preeading  columns 
from  this  interesting  work  of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  recently  puMiehed.  It  has  received  high  commen- 
dation fttHD  respectable  sources,  which  is  Justified  by  the 
portions  we  have  seen  extracted.*'— 0raHa«rct«/wffi(9«r<i«ir. 

**  Mr.  Peale  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
entire  freedom  from  aflbctation  in  the  Judgments  he  has 
passed.  At  the  same  time,  we  sliould  not  omit  to  notice 
the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteness  of  bis  examinaiiona 
No  church,  gallery,  or  collection,  was  passed  by,  and  most 
of  the  individual  pictures  are  separately  and  careftilly 
noticed.**— jfM.  QituLrterljf  Rnino. 


FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  asd  TRAV- 
ELS,  ufCLVDiMo,  ANECDOTES  of  NAVAL 
LIFE ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Per8on&  By  Basil  Hall,  Capt  R.  N.  In 
2  vols,  royal  16mo. 

"  His  volumes  consist  of  a  wuHamg*  of  autobiography, 
naval  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  a  somewhat  discursive 
nature,  which  we  have  (elt  much  pleasure  in  perusing.'* 

*'  The  title  page  to  these  volumes  indicates  their  being 
chiefly  intended  for  young  persons,  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  tlie  race  of  gray-beards  will  be  among  the  least 
numerous  of  the  readers  of  '  midshipnien*s  pranks  and 
the  humors  of  the  green  room.*  **— JUc.  Ckuatu. 

A  TOUR  IN  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hall, 
Capt  R.  N.    In  2  vols.  12ma 

SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  with  Illustrations 
from  Original  Drawings.  By  W.  W.  Wood. 
In  1  voL  12nx). 

**Tbe  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
years  ltQ5-7-8  and  0,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
^vvf  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  his  work;  and  will  serve  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  many  whose  time  or  dispositions 
do  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  wnlings  of 
the  Jesuits  and  early  travellers,  the  information  contained 
in  the  present  work.  The  recent  discussion  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  has 
excited  much  interest;  and  among  ourselves,  the  desire 
to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  'tbo  Celes- 
tial Empire,'  has  been  considerably  augmented.** 

EXPEDITION  to  thb  SOURCES  of  th» 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  By  Ma- 
jor S.  H.  Long.  In  2  voI&  8vo.  With  Platea 

HISTORICAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL,  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL, AND  STATISTICAL  AT- 
LAS  of  north  AMD  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CA, Ain>  THB  WEST  INDIES,  with  all 
their  Divisions  into  States,  Kingdoms,  &c 
on  the  Plan  of  Le  Sage,  and  intended  as  a 
companion  to  Lavoisne's  Atlas.  In  1  voL 
folio,  containing^  54  Maps.  Third  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged. 


ATLANTIC  SOUVEiaR,  FOR  1832. 

This  volume  is  superbly  bound  in  embossed 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  plates, 
executed  in  the  best  style,  by  the  first  artists. 
I  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  endeavor 


to  render  it  worthy  of  the  purpose  fiir  whidi  it| 
is  intended. 

EifBELUSHiiBimL — 1.  The  Hungarian  Piin-I 
cesa,  engraved  by  Illman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a 
picture  by  Holmes. — 2.  The  Bower  of  Papho^j 
engraved  by  Ellis,  firom  a  picture  by  Maitnt— | 
3.  The  Duchess  and  Sancho^  enmved  fay  Dn-j 
rand,  from  a  iMcture  by  Leslie. — £  Richaid  and 
Saladin,  engraved  by  Ellis,  finom  a  picture  by 
Cooner. — &.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  engraved 
bv  Hatch  and  Smilie,  from  a  picture  by 
Doughty. — 6.  Lord  Bjrron  in  Early  Youth, 
engraved  by  Ellis,  fiom  a  picture  fay  Saiuidera 
— 1.  Tiger  Island,  enmved  by  Neagle,  from 
a  picture  by  Stanfield. — 8.  The  Blacksmith, 
engraved  by  Kelly,  horn  a  picture  by  Neagle. 
—9.  The  Tight  Shoe,  engraved  by  Kelly,  fh» 
a  picture  by  Richter. — 10.  Isadore,  engraved 
by  Illman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a  picture  by 
Jackson. — 11.  The  Dutch  Maiden,  engraTed 
bv  Neagle,  from  a  picture  by  Newton. — ^12. 
The  Mother's  Grave,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from 
a  picture  by  Schaffer. 

AIXANTIO  BOUVKHm  FOR  1831« 

Embeixtshiiehts. — 1.  Frontispiece.  The 
Shipwrecked  Family,  engraved  hy  EUis,  from 
a  picture  by  Burnet — 2,  Shipwreck  off  Fort 
Rouge,  Calais,  engraved  by  ESlis,  from  a  pi&> 
ture  by  Stanfield. — B.  Inmocy,  engraved  by 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Law* 
rence.«— 4.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  enrreved  by  Kelly, 
from  a  picture  by  LesIie.---5.  Three  Score  and 
Ten,  engraved  by  Kearny,  from  a  picture  by 
Burnet---^.  The  Hour  oS  Real,  engraved  by 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Burnet — ^7.  The  Min- 
strel, engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  picture  bv  Lea- 
lie.--8.  Arcadia,  engraved  by  Kearny,  nom  a 
picture  by  CockerdL — 9.  The  Fisherman^s 
Return,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from  a  picture 
by  Collins. — 10.  The  Marohioness  of  CanDar- 
then,  granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll  c^Cai^ 
rollton,  engraveid  by  Ilbnan  and  Pillbrow,  from 
a  picture  by  Mis.  Mee. — 11.  Morning  among 
the  Hills,  engraved  by  Hatch,  from  a  pictun 
by  Doughty. — 12.  Los  Musicos,  engraved  by 
Ellis,  from  a  picture  by  Watteau. 

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVE- 
NIR, for  1830,  are  still  fiur  sale. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS  ^ 
WiLUAM  Howrrr. 

**  SiDoe  the  puUieatlon  of  tbe  Jonraal  of  a  Kfttanliii, 
no  work  at  onoe  fo  IntMctting  and  ioitnictivtt  «  ito 
Book  of  itie  Seoaona  haa  been  aabnittad  to  the  paUie. 
Whether  in  reArenee  to  the  oUlityofite  dvifa^or  the 
grace  aad  beauty  of  its  exeeutioo,  it  will  aaply  merit  the 
popularity  it  it  certain  to  obtain.  It  it,  iDdeed,  cheering 
and  reAwhing  to  aieet  with  such  a  delightful  TolnaM.  to 
to\\  of  nature  and  truth— in  which  reflection  and  ozperi- 
ence  derive  aid  from  imagination—in  which  w«  aie 
taught  much ;  but  in  soch  a  manner  ae  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  we  have  not  been  amusing  ourseivH  aU  the 
time  we  have  been  reading.'*— AW  MmUU^  Magmimt. 

**The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  delighiAil  book. and 
recommendod  to  att  lovws  of  nateia."— gfar  hwerf's  JUf 


EDVCATIOIV. 


LESSONS  ON  THINGS,  intended  to  improve 
Children  in  the  Ptactke  of  Obeervation,  Re- 
flection and  Description,  on  the  System  of 
PnTALOzaa,  edited  dj  John  Fftosrr,  A.  M. 

The  pablidieni  ret^^est  the  sttentaoo  of 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  this  work,  which  is  on  a  plan  btitheito 
ttnattempted  by  any  school-book  m  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  attended  with  eztra- 
oi^hiaiy  success  in  England. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  work  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
eation.** 

'*  Thii  little  Tolnme  ia  ft '  eometed  and  re-comcted*  edi- 
tion of  leeeons  ftetually  given  to  diiktren,  and,  therefore, 
pnwewei  •  value  to  which  no  book  made  in  the  closet 
can  lay  claim,  bein|  the  reenlt  of  aetual  experiment. 
The  work  eonsiets  of  a  nomber  of  leeeona,  divided  into 
Sve  aeriea ;  beginninf  with  ral^ta  the  moat  eaiy  and 
elemenury,  it  gradually  increaaee  in  diflkulty,  eadi  sue- 
eetiive  etep  being  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child  aa  it 
■equiras  fteeb  etotee  of  knowledge. 

*'  Every  part  of  theee  leaiona  ie  inleraating  to  the  child, 
both  on  aoeoaat  of  the  active  oneration  into  wliich  hie 
own  mind  is  neceanrily  called  hf  the  wciiii«r  in  which 
the  leeioni  are  given ;  and  alao  bv  the  attractive  nature 
of  many  of  the  mmttrimU  which  form  the  aubjeet  of  the 
leaMns.  In  the  flnt  and  moat  elementary  eeriea,  the  pupil 
ia  ttw^tg  tmugkt  to  make  a  right  uae  of  hie  organs  of 
ienae,  and  to  exercise  his  Judgoient  so  for  mily  as  relates 
to  the  ol^ects  about  him;  and  accordingly  the  matter 
brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  ia  such  that  its  obvious 

K parties  can  be  diseoverad  and  described  by  a  child  who 
I  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue." 

OUTLINES  or  HISTORY,  flxxn  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Tune.  Prepared  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questions,  by  John 
Frost,  A.1L 

**  The  main  nN«"*  «'  *^  ^*'*^  *«•  ^  •ivi*'8  <>  selection 
of  Interesiing  and  striking  focis  fhMU  more  elaborate  his- 
tories, propeny  and  carefolty  arranged,  with  chronological 
Ubies,  to  render  the  study  of  general  history  leas  dry  and 
repulaive  than  it  haa  been  heretofore.  This,  we  think  is 
folly  accompliahed.  Very  great  care  appean  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  selections,  and  in  arranging  the  chrono- 
logical taUea,  aa  well  aa  in  the  daaaiflcation  of  the  his- 
torical matter  into  parU  and  chapters.  The  work  will 
sufflcientiv  reeommeBd  itself  to  aU  who  examine  it."— 
Sac  Eotmni  IVff. 

'*To  concentrate  in  one  comparatively  aoall  volume,  a 
eomplete  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  the  worki,  an- 
cient and  modera,  so  treated  as  to  present  a  eorreet  image 
of  It,  wonhl  seem  to  be  an  object  to  be  wishsd  for,  rather 
than  expected ;  the  *  Outlines  of  Histofy,*  however,  realise 
this  ob!)ect.**-^M«tic  Jeamat 

**  We  consider  that  Mr.  F  has  done  a  aervioe  to  schools, 
by  the  time  and  labor  which  he  haa  bestowed  upon  this 
work ;  the  marginal  dates  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
but  the  chaplere  of  questions  upon  the  text,  and  upon  the 
maps,  to  illastrate  the  geography  of  the  history,  will  es. 
pecially  racomsMnd  the  work  to  tba  attention  of  teach- 
en.'*— CT.  &  GfaMtta. 

PMhddyWa,  Jul9  lOO,  1831. 

**Thp  *Oiitiiaca  of  Bistory,*  I  consider  an  exeellent 
daas-book  of  general  history  for  the  uea  of  eehools.  Ths 
qneetions  added  by  Mr.  Front,  are  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary for  the  leaehsff  aa'wall  aa  the  popiL  I  ahall  nas  the 
'Outlines*  in  myaehool,and  cordially  recommend  it  to 
pareata  and  teachen.  a  C.  WALKBR.** 

FMIada^Ma,  Jtprii  300, 1831. 

**  Dear  Bat,— I  have  Inat  received  a  copy  of  your  edition 
of  the  *  Outlinea  of  Hiacory.*  From  a  cursory  iwraaal,  I 
am  dhmoeed  to  give  it  a  high  rank  as  a  school-book.  Bo 
well  satisfied  am  I  with  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  the  work,  that  I  intend  to  put  it  inunediately  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  in  my  own  school. 

**  Very  reepsctlhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Me.  Jom  FRoar.**  »•  UIVI  FLETCHER. 


BY  A.  BOUIAIU 


A  COLLECTION  of  COLLOQUIAI 
PHRASES  on  every  Topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain Conversation,  arranged  under  difiereni 
heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiai 
pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words^— the 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  fiLcilitatt 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  <A 
the  French.    By  A.  Bolmar.   One  voL  18mo 

A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDREI 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by  a  Key 
containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  tians 
lation,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  poin 
out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  th< 
English  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  oi 
the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  work 
extant  oa  the  subject;  the  whole  preceded  b^ 
a  short  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  Frend 
language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English 

La  AVENTURES  be  TELEMAQUl 
PAR  FENELON,  accompanied  hf  a  Key  t 
the  first  eight  books ;  containing  like  the  Fi 
hies— the  Text— a  Literal— «nd  Free  Tram 
lation ;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Fables. 

Tks  eiprt$$hm  *  figured  pmnoaciatton/  ia  alevs  m 
pintd  to  n^rett  tkmt  tka  wtrda  in  iMt  Ktf  U  tJU  Ptttu 
FkNM  aro  spelt  and  divided  as  they  are  pronounced.  /( i 
wkmt  WALKca  AoM  dons  tn  Ua  Critienl  Pranaundng  m 
tiamarf  ;  far  inata*^*^  ha  indieataa  Ua  prammtuimtiam  §f  ti 
ward  enough,  •y  dt«idiii|'  and  aptUing  U  tkua^  e-nuf  J 
a«  MisM  mannar  I  indieata  tha  prannneiatian  ^  tka  war 
eomptalent  tkna^  kon-t6.  Jta  tka  mndaratmnnng  9f  ti 
f)§nirad  amnMcistfen  ai  Walxsr  raamkraa  tka  ataidatA  1 
U  aequaintad  wUk  tka  primitiva  aannda  ^f  tka  EngHak  am 
•It,  ka  mnat  Ukawiaa^  bifart  ka  can  undaratand  tka  figun 
pronunciation  ^fthe  Frenek^  wtaka  Umaatf  aeauaini$d  wii 
tka  90  primitiv9  aanndt  rf  tka  Franek  vawaia.  TkU  an 
intaUigamt  pataan  eaa  gat  fram  a  nafjec,  ar  /ram  anyki 
wka  reada  Franek  watl^  in  mfaw  kaura. 


A  COltfPLETE  TREATISE  <m  the  GE^ 
DERS  OF  FRENCH  NOUNS;  in  a  sma 

pamphlet  of  fourteen  pagea 

This  little  work,  which  is  the  most  oomplel 
of  the  kind,  is  the  firnit  of  great  labor,  and  wi 
prove  of  immense  service  to  every  learner. 


ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  Bmi  REC 

ULAR  AMD  IRREGULAR,  in  a  small  volume 

The  verba  krt  to  be,  avoir  to  have,  paHer  lb  sped 
£m>  to  finiah.  reeevotr  to  receive,  vendre  to  aell, . 
later  to  riae,  se  Hen  porter  to  be  well,  a^en  aOer  to  | 
away,  are  here  all  ooi\)ugaied  through  a^awft'ea 
— mygto'arfjp  wterrqyalt'wrfj^-^md  w^gafcWjf  and  t 
terr^fadvenf  an  anmimiient  which  will  greatly  I 
cilitato  the  acbolar  in  oia  learning  the  French  verl 
and  which  will  aave  the  maatef  the  trooMeof  explat 
ing  over  and  over  again  what  may  be  touch  noi 
eaaily  learned  Ihun  bran,  thw  leaving  him  more  tin 
to  ^ve  hie  papil,  dorios  the  leaMxi,  that  inatroctic 
which  cannot  be  foundin  hooka,  hot  which  muat  1 
learned  from  a  master. 


NEUlftAN'S  SPANISH  ard  ENGIiSi 
DICTIONARY.    New  Edition,  in  one  k 


CLASSICAIi  UTERATIJRE. 


INTRODUCTION  to  thb  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  use  of 
Young  Persons  at  School  or  College. 

Contents. — General  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric Questions ;  Life  of  Homer ;  Iliad ; 
Odyssey;  Margites;  Batrachomyomachia ; 
Hymns ;  Hesiol.  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

*' We  have  been  hif^hly  pleased  with  this  little  Toliime. 
Thif  work  supplies  a  want  which  we  have  often  painfully 
f<;lt,  and  atfords  a  manual  whidi  we  should  gladly  see 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  embryo  under-graduate. 
We  look  Ibrward  to  the  next  portion  of  this  work  with 
very  eager  and  impatient  expectation."— SritwA  Critic. 

"  Mr.  Coleridge's  work  not  only  deserves  the  praise  of 
dear,  eloquent  and  scholar-like  exposition  of  the  prelimi- 
nary matter,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
and  enter  into  tlie  character  of  tlie  great  Poet  of  anti- 
quity;  but  it  has  likewise  tlie  more  rare  merit  of  being 
admirably  adapted  for  its  acknowledged  purpose.  It  is 
written  in  thai  ft«sh  and  ardent  spirit,  which  to  the  con- 
genial mind  of  youth,  will  convey  instruction  in  the 
most  efleciive  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  it; 
and  by  enlisting  tlie  lively  and  buoyant  feeliogs  in  the 
cause  of  useful  and  improving  study;  while,  by  its  preg- 
nant lirevity»  it  is  more  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  super- 
sede more  profound  and  extensive  reaearcb.  If  then,  as  it 
is  avowedly  intendeil  for  the  use  of  the  younger  readers 
of  Homer,  and,  as  it  is  im|x>8sible  not  to  discover,  with  a 
more  particular  view  to  the  great  school  to  which  the  au- 
thor owes  his  education,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  become  as  popular  as  it  will  be  usefUl  in  tliat 
celebrated  establishment."— Quarrer/y  JUmno. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  fiivor  us 
with  a  continuation  of  his  work,  which  he  promises."— 
Otnt.  Mag. 

"  The  author  of  this  elegant  volume  has  collected  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information.  To  tlie  higher  classes  of 
the  public  schools,  and  young  men  of  universities,  this 
volume  will  be  especially  valuable ;  aa  it  will  afford  an 
agreeable  relief  of  light  reading  to  more  grave  «tuclii>f:,  at 
once  instructive  and  entertaining."— rKM/eyait  JHetkoOtn 
Magauni, 

ATLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting of  21  Colored  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Butler, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  same  Author, 

GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
In8vo. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of 

Andover. 

"  I  have  used  Butler's  Atlas  Classiea  for  19  or  14  years, 
and  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  correctness 
to  any  atlas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge.  It 
is  evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  and,  most 
happily  adapted  to  classical  readers  and  indeed  all  others, 
who  consult  the  history  of  past  ages.  I  have  long  cherish- 
ed a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  brought  forward  in  this 
countrv,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  you  have 
carried  through  this  undertaking.  The  beautiAil  manner 
in  which  the  specimen  is  executed  that  you  have  sent  me 
docs  great  credit  to  engravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
be  that  our' schools  and  colleges  will  (h\\  to  adopt  this 
work,  and  bring  it  into  very  general  circulation.  I  know 
at  none  which  in  all  respects  would  supply  its  (riaoe." 

"  The  abridged  but  classical  and  excellent  work  of  But- 
ler,  on  Ancient  Geography,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  maps,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
attractive  works  of  the  kind,  especially  for  young  persoas 
studying  the  dassics,  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  I 
wish  you  the  moat  ample  success  in  these  highly  useful 
publications." 


MEOBLANICS,  JKAlflTF  ACrUBJBS, 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  cm  RAIlr 
ROADS,  AND  INTERIOR  COMMUNI-1 
CATION  iH  GENERAL— containiMT  an 
account  of  the  performances  of  the  difierent 
Locomotive  Engines  at,  and  subseqpient  to, 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  Tables 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads, and  the  power  of  the  present  Locomo- 
tive Enginea  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliei^ 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Instittitioa  of  Cinl 
Engineers,  &.c.  dva  with  platea 

"  In  this,  the  able  author  has  brought  up  bis  treatise  lo 
tlie  date  of  the  latest  improvements  in  this  aatioiiaaj 
important  plan.  We  consider  the  volume  to  be  oat  «r 
great  general  interest.*'— Zil.  Oex. 

"  We  must,  in  Justico,  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  wwk 
itself,  strongly  assuring  him  that,  whether  he  be  a  mae  of 
sdence,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  with  its  tecbBkd 
difficulties,  he  will  here  receive  instmetioa  and  pleaMie. 
in  a  degree  which  we  have  aekfom  eeen  united  betoe.''— 
MmtJUy  Rbv. 

REPORTS  OH  LOCOMOTIVE  amd  FIXED 
ENGINES.  By  J.  Stephenbom  and  1. 
Walker,  Civil  Engineera  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, by  H.  Booth.    In  8vo.  with  plaiea 

MILLWRIGHT  asd  MILLER'S  GUIDE. 
By  Outer  EvAMa  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  by  the  Pro/eseor  of 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklm  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  descriptbn  of  an  im- 
proved Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engrav- 
ings, by  C.  &  O.  Evans,  Engineers. 

THE  NATURE  and  PROPERTIES  of  thk 

SUGAR  CANE,  with  Practical  Directkms 

for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manufacture  of  its 

various  Products;  detailing  the  improved 

Methods  of  Extracting,  Boiling,  Refnuag, 

and  Distilling ;  also  Descriptions  of  the  Best 

Machinery,  and  useful  l)irectiotts  for  tbe 

general  Mana^ment  of  Estates.  ByGBOBcs 

Richardson  Porter. 

**  This  volume  contains  a  valuaUe  maaa  of  scieBtifiei 
and  practical  information,  and  is.  indeed,  a 
of  everything  interesting  relative  to  cohmial 
and  manufacture." — InttUigeneer. 

"We  can  altogether  recommend  this  volame  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  tbe  home  West  laAaj 
merchant,  as  urell  as  that  of  the  reaidant  |iiaiiter."— i^J 
OaiHte. 

"This  work  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
ble  books  that  has  yet  issued  fhun  the  press 
with  colonial  interests;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  creaaeri 
service  we  could  render  West  Indife  pn^«tora,  ttao  ia  j 
recommending  the  study  of  Mr.  Porler^a  voIuok. 
tator. 

"  The  work  befbre  us  eoataina  such  valMibte,  aeieBtile^] 
and  practical  information,  that  we  have  no  doohi  it  willj 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  planter  i 
connected  with  our  aogar  colonies.*'— JlimtA/y 


A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  Hf 
Rbnwick,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  ani 
Experimental  Philosophy,  Golunbia  College^ 
N.  Y.    In  8vo.  with  numerous  engraviB^ 


^ 


€hrmf0trst  fiatutal  fUCistors,  ann  ^hnosoylts* 


THK  CHBMISTRT  OV*  THXS  ARTS,  on  Um 
Imils  of  6ra|r9fl  Operative  Ch^v^Utf  being 
mM  BxliiMUon  of  tlie  Arts  and  Mamifiacwi 
tiirea  dependent  on  Cliemleal  Principles^ 
wtth  niunerosw  B«n];ravlng%  1»jr  ARTHtfR 
Im  PORTSR,  tt«  !>•  late  Professor  of 
Obemlstr^y  St^  In  the  University  of  Tex* 
mont*    In8TO>.  WItlfc  nnmeroos  Plates* 

The  popular  and  TalnaUe  English  work  of  Mr. 
iGray,  which  forms  the  gronodvmtk  of  the  present 
volume,  was  ]HiblJshed  in  London  in  193%  and  de- 
:  signed  to  exhibit  a  systematic  and  practical  view  of  the 
numerous  Arts  and  Manuiactives  which  involve  the 
application  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  himself, 
a  skilful,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  able,  scientific 
chemist,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advantages  afibrded 
by  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  mannfiu:tuhng  nation 
un  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an 
uodertakinr,  and  the  ]x>pularity  of  the  work  in  £ng- 
land,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  attest  the  fidelity 
and  succe»  with  whidi  it  has  been  executed.  In 
the  work  now  oflerod  to  the  American  public,  the 
practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chenust  has  been 
preserved,  and  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  a 
^reat  variety  of  orisinal  matter,  by  numerous  correc- 
tions of  the  origineJ  text,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  States.  Amoiw  the  most  oon- 
sideraUe  additions  will  be  fi^und  full  and  extended 
treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the 
various  branches  of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  fileaohing  Powder, 
and  numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of 
Dying,  Calico  Printing,  and  various  other  processes 
oi  Manufacture,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin,  Lc«d,  Man- 
ganese, and  Antimony;  the  most  recent  Improvo* 
ments  on  the  Manufiicture  of  the  Muriadc,  Nitric, 
and  Sulphuric  Acidi»  the  Chromates  of  Potarii,  the 
latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  of  DiP 
fereni  Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of 
Stoves,  Fire-Plaoes,  and  Sioving  Rooms,  on  the  Ven- 
tilation of  Apartments,  dec.  &c  The  leading  object 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  pnutioiu  charac- 
ter of  the  Opeiaiive  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the 
publishers  flatter  themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is 
felt  by  every  artist  and  monnfi^cturer,  whose  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want 
of  a  Systematic  Work  which  should  embody  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manu- 
factures, whether  derived  firom  the  reseorches  of  sci- 
entific men,  or  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  operative  monufiicturer  and  artisans  themselves. 


€HEMICAI«  MAHnPITLATION.  Instrnetlon 
to  Stndeiits  on  tlie  Methods  of  pertbrm^ 
Ing  Kxpeiiments  of  Demonstration  or 
Research)  with  aceuracjr  and  tneceBMm  By 
MICHASI.  FARADAY,  F.  R.  S.  First 
Amerlean,  trota  the  seoond  London  edH 
Mon,  with  AddlUons  by  J*  K.  UITCHRIii:., 
IkI.D, 

*'  After  a  very  careful  peruml  of  this  work,  we  strenu- 
ously reoommfnd  it,  as  containing  the  most  completo  and 
:eiccellcnc  iiistructiona  for  eonductinf  chemical  axperi- 
■neiiia.  Tbera  are  few  persons,  however  great  tlwir  ex- 
perience, who  may  not  gain  information  in  many  impor- 
taut  particulars;  and  for  ourselves,  we  bef  most  uaequiv- 
ocally  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  acquired  many  new 
and  important  hint*  on  snUecta  of  evaaevery-day  occur- 
rence.'—/>Aifo«,pAi«a/  Mag. 

**  A  work  hitherto  eioeedinslv  wasted  in  the  labora- 
tory, equally  useful  to  tlie  prodcient  and  to  the  student, 
'*^'*  eminently  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
author,  and  lo  the  school  whence  it  emanates.**— Jrar- 
^•i  9f  Seitmce  mnd  .arts. 


GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  by  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  G.  S.,  Alein.  Geol.  Soc. 
of  Prance.    In  8va   With  104  Wood  Cuts. 


ELEMENTS  or  PHYSICS,  or  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  ard  MEDI- 
CAL, explained  independently  of  TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS,  and  containing 
New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sugges- 
ti<»i&  By  Nbiu.  Abjiott,  M.  D.  S^ond 
American  from  the  fimrth  London  edition, 
with  Additions  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D. 

'  **  Dr.  Amott*s  work  has  done  for  Physics  as  maeb  as 
Locke's  Essay  did  for  the  science  of  mind.'*— Lndon  Uni- 
venitf  Mafaiine. 

"  We  may  Tenture  to  prediot  that  it  will  not  be  sarpass- 
ed."— TSsuv. 

**  Dr.  A.  has  not  done  leas  for  Physics  than  Blackstone 
did  for  the  LMmr—MvnthLg  HtrM 

"  Dr.  A.  has  mads  Natural  Philosophy  as  attractive  as 
Butbn  made  Natural  History.**— liVnicA  Critie. 

"  A  worli:  of  the  highest  class  among  the  productions  of 
mind."— Cbsrjer. 

**  We  regsYd  the  style  and  manner  as  quite  admirable.*^ 
— Jlfenitii^  Ckrcmitis. 

**  Asinteiesting  ss  novBl*ieadiag.**-^dU«Mvsi. 
**  Never  did  philosophic  hand  wield  a  pen  more  calcu- 
lated to  win  men  to  be  wise  and  good.**— JBdiN6«r/A  06- 

*'  Of  this  valuable,  or  we  might  say.  tnTaluable  work, 
a  second  edition  has  been  speeoily  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice."-*£<t.  Oai. 

A  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
106  colored  Plates.  By  W.  P.  C.  Baetoh, 
M.  D.    In  3  vols.  4to. 

ARNOrrS  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 
VoL  n.  Part  L   Containing  Light  and  Heat. 

**Dt.  Arnott's  previous  volume  has  been  so  well  receiv- 
ed, that  it  has  almost  banidied  all  the  flimsy  productions 
called  popular,  which  folsely  pretend  to  atrip  science  of 
its  mysterious  and  repuluve  avpcct,  and  to  eibibit  a  holy- 
day  apparel.  The  auccess  of  such  a  work  shows  most 
clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  wliich  the 
public  want."— JHbntJUif  Retiew. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATU- 
RAL  HISTORY  of  BIRDS,  iNRAnrriMQ 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Charles  Li^ 
crEN  Bonaparte;  designed  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Wilson^s  Ornithology,  Vola  I.  IL 
and  III. 

%*  Gentlemen  who  possess  Wilson,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  rcnderins  the  work  complete,  are  informed 
that  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  small,  and  that 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  ivmain  unsold. 
VoL  IV.  in  the  Press. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  the  REVOLUTIONS  of 
THE  SURFACE  OF  the  GLOBE  and  the 
Changes  thereby  produced  in  the  ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM.    By  Baron  G.  Cutier. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Glossary.  In  I2mo.  With  Plates. 

'  One  of  the  most  scientific  and  important,  yet  plaia 

and  lucid  works,  which  adorn  the  age Here  is  vast 

aid  to  the  reader  interested  in  the  study  of  nature,  and 
the  lights  which  reason  and  investigstion  have  thrown 
upon  the  formation  of  the  universe."— JVba»jybH6U)r  JMiy- 
I  azin*. 


PHirSIOIiOGICAL  MEDICIiri:  AJiTD  Alf  ATOMY. 


mSTOBY  OF  CHRONIC  PHLEGMASU3, 
OR  INFLAMMATIONS,  founded  on  Clin- 
ical Experience  and  Pathological  Anatomy, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Varieties 
and  Complications  of  these  Diseases,  with 
their  various  Methods  of  Treatment  By 
F.  J.  V.  BaousBAis,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  the  fourth  edition,  by  Isaac 
Hats,  M.  D.  and  R.  Eglbsfsld  Griffith, 
M.  D.  Members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  Honorary  Members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  ^iety,  dtc.  &c.  In  2  vols. 
8vo. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICAL  DOC 
TRINES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  NOSOL- 
OGY, preceded  by  Propositions  containing 
the  Substance  of  Physiological  Medicine, 
by  F.  J.  V.  BaousBAis,  Officer  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Chief  Phy- 
sician and  First  Professor  in  the  Military 
Hospital  for  Instruction  at  Paris,  &.c.  Third 
edition.  Translated  from  the  Fxench,  by 
Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  and  R.  £.  Griffith, 
M.  D.    In  2  vols.  8to.    In  the  press, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY,  Applied 
to  Pat&oloqt.  By  F.  J.  V.  BfetovssAis,  M.  D. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Dr&  Bell 
and  La  Rochb.  8vo.  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

"  We  cannot  too  stronglyWommend  the  preaent  work 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  indeed  or  all  tboae 
who  wigb  to  iitudjr  physiology  at  it  ought  to  be  Itudied, 
iu  its  application  to  the  acienoe  of  diiieaM."  "  We  may 
safely  say  that  be  has  aceomplisbed  his  task  in  a  moat 
masterly  manner,  and  thus  established  bis  reputation  as 
a  most  excellent  physiologist  and  profound  pathologist" 
—^Yort\  ^nuriean  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Jan,  1837. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.    By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Mecicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   8vo. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Physiological  'Doctrine. 
By  J.  G.  Coster,  M.  D.  Translated  &om 
the  French. 

An  fePITOME  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY, 
GENERAL  ANATOMY,  and  PATHOL- 
OGY  OF  BICHAT.  By  Thomas  Hender- 
son, M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College, 

.    Washington  City.    8va 

"  The  Epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  ought  and  must  find  a 
place  in  tlie  library  of  every  nhysieian  desirous  of  useful 
knowledge  for  himself,  or  of  beins  instmmental  in  im- 
parting it  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  super- 
intend."—JV*.  jS.  M«d.  and  Surg.  Joum.  JVb.  IS. 

A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  medical  Doctrine.  By  J. 
B.  BonsBAv.  Translated  from  the  French. 
In  the  Press,  j 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ANATOM« 
ICAL  PREPARATIONS,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  Pole,  Marjolin  and  Breschet,  sad 
includii^  the  new  method  of  Mr.  Swan,  by 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Professor  (€  Anatomy 
and  Surgety.    In  1  Vol.  8va  with  platea    ' 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  William  E.  Hoam, 
M.  D.  Adj.  Prof  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  can  conscientiously  commend  it  to  tke  membenaf 
the  profesaJon.  as  a  satisfactory,  ioterestinf ,  and  insKnie- 
tive  view  of  the  sul^ects  discussed,  and  as  weH  adapiei 
to  aid  them  in  forming  a  correct  appreciatioo  of  the  As* 
eased  conditions  they  are  called  on  to  reUere.** — JSmmetu 
Journal  qf  the  Modical  SeUmfo,  AV.  9. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  TREATISE  on  SPECIAL  and  GENERAL 
ANATOMY.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  in  2  Vols.  8va 

LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY, 
for  the  use  of  Dissectors.    2d  editkn,  in  1 

VoL  8vo. 

SYSTEM  OP  ANATOMY,  for  the  use  of  Sta- 
dents  of  Medicine.    By  Caspab  Wotab. 

Fifth  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  W. 
E.  Horner,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  2 
Vols.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 
or  a  description  of  the  Organs  comprising 
the  Human  Bodyi  By  P.  A.  Bbclakd,  Pr>> 
fessor  of  Anatomv  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris.    Iranslated  by  J.  Togno. 

TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
By  Abraham  Collbs,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Irelandt  &c  Second  Araerican 
edition,  with  notes  by  J.  P.  Hopkimbor,  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  in  the  Universilj  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  < 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  E.  Gkddinob,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  CoU^e  of 
South  Carolina.  In  2  vols.  8va  (In  the 
press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYOLOGY.  By  £.  Go- 
dings,  M.  D.  illustrated  by  a  series  of  bem- 
tiful  Engravings  of  the  Muscles  of  the  B«- 
man  Body,  on  a  plan  heretofore  nnknom 
in  this  country.    In  the  press. 

This  work,  in  addition  to  an  ample  and  acranto 
description  of  the  general  and  special  anaioBiyof  the 
muscular  system,  will  compriae  illustraiioiis  of  th* 
subject  from  comparative  anatomy  and  phynologf. 
with  an  account  of  the  irregnlarittet,  variafNai  asd 
anomalies,  observed  by  tbe  various  ancteoi  and  aod> 
em  anatomists,  down  to  the  present  tima. 


9CBDZ0XNS  AKD  80&OSBX 


A  TREATISE  oh  FEVER.    Bt  Southwood 
.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospit&l. 

"  No  work  hu  been  mon  landed  bv  tho  Reriowa  than 
the  llraatiM  on  Ftren,  b^  floulhwood  Smith.  Dr.  John- 
ion,  tha  aditor  of  the  Bfedico-Chirunrical  RaTiew.  aaya, 
'  It  it  the  beat  we  have  ever  peruaed  on  the  aubject  of 
fever,  and  in  our  eonadence,  we  beliere  it  the  beat  that 
ever  flowed  (torn  the  pen  of  phyaieiaa  in  anjr  afe  or  in 
any  country.*  "^—Jlm.  Mtd.  Jmm, 


An  essay  on  REMITTENT  and  INTER- 
'  MITTENT  DISEASES,  including  generic- 
allj  Mareh  Fever  and  Neura]gta---oompri9- 
ing  under  the  former,  yarious  AnomaJies, 
Obacuriiies,  and  Consequences,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  View  of  the  latter,  treating 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  Sciatica,  Headache, 
Ophthalmia,  Toothache,  Pidsy,  and  many 
other  Modes  and  Consequences  of  this  eene- 
ric  Disease;  by  John  Maocuu^kh,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  dLC  &c 

**In  rendering  Dr.  Maoenlloch'a  work  more  aceeaaible 
to  the  prolNaion,  we  are  conacioua  that  we  are  doaof  the 
atate  aome  aervice.**— .Af«d.  QUr,  tUviuo. 

"  We  moat  atrongly  reeommend  Dr.  Macciilloch'a  trea- 
tiae  to  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren,  aa  praaent* 
inf  a  DMMt  valuable  maaa  of  information,  on  a  moat  im- 
portant aubject**— JV.  jf .  JWnL  and  Sttrg.  Jtumal, 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  CUTANE- 
OUS DISEASES,  from  the  most  celebrated 
Authors,  and  particularly  from  Documents 
affi)rded  by  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Biett,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis, 
Paris.  By  A.  Cazbnate,  M.  D.  and  H.  E. 
SCHKDKL,  M.  D. 

"  We  can  mMj  recommend  thia  work  to  tha  attention 
of  praetitionera  aa  containing  nsuch  aractical  infbrma- 
tion.  not  only  on  the  traalment,  but  alao  oa  the  cauaea 
of  cuuneoaa  afibctiooa,  aa  being  in  fhct  the  beat  treatioe 
on  diaeaaea  of  the  akin  that  haa  ever  appeared."^w9nen- 
can  Journal  9f  tk»  M*die*t  ftiraecf,  JVb.  5. 

SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN.  Transkted  from  the  French 
of  Baron  Larbet. 

LECTURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exhib- 
iting a  view  of  the  General  Doctrines,  Pa- 
thological and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur^ 
gery.  By  John  Thomkon,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Second  American  edition. 

THE  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY;  being  the  Outlines  of  a  Course 
of  Lecture&  By  W.  Gibson,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 3d  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged.    In  2  vols.  6va 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY, 

comprising  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
ments, Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals, 
and  on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anoma- 
lies of  Variola  and  Syphilis ;  illustrated  with 
cases  and  dissections.  By  John  Hsnnsn, 
M.  D.,  F.  R  S.  £.  Inspector  of  Military 
Hospitals — first  American  froih  the  third 
London  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Hennsn. 

**Tbe  Talne  of  Dr.  Henneo^a  work  ia  too  wall  appmci- 
ated  to  need  any  praiae  of  oura.  We  were  only  required 
then,  to  brinf  the  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our 
readen;  and  havinf  dona  tUa,  wa  ahall  merely  add,  that 
the  volaoM  merita  a  place  in  every  librar)*,  and  that  no 
military  aorgeon  ought  to  be  without  it."— JMbdieci  Oax. 


AflUUtICA9  JOURNAIi  OFTHS  HSUDICAIi 

8CIKHCB8. 

PmbUahed  l^vmrtcrl^* 

And  supported  br  the  moat  diatinguiahed  I%faiduM 
in  the  Uniiad  Statea,  among  which  are  P^feaao^ 
Bigalow,  Cbonning,  Chapman,  Coxe,  Do  Butia,  De- 
weea,  Dickson,  I)adley,  Francia,  Gibeon,  Haroi 
Henderaon,  Homer,  Hoaack,  Jaclcaon,  Macneyen, 
Mott,  Muaaey,  Pbyaick.  Potter,  Sewall,  Warren, 
and  Worthin^^n;  Dn.  Daniell,  Drake,  Emeraon, 
Feam,  Geddinss,  Griffith,  Hale,  Hays,  Hayward. 
Ives,  JaclLBon,  Moultrie,  Ware,  and  Wriffht    It  ia 

fubliahed  vunduaUv  on  tha  Rnt  of  November, 
ebruaiy,  May,  and  Auguat  Each  No.  contain! 
about  280  lai^e  Sva  pages,  and  one  or  moro  platei 
— ^beingr  a  greotar  amount  of  matter  than  ia  fur 
niahed  Dv  any  other  Medica)  Journal  in  the  United 
States.  Price  $&  per  annuni. 

The  following  flxtracts  show  the  estimatioE 
in  which  this  Journal  is  held  in  Earope : — 

"  Several  of  the  American  Journals  are  before  iia.  *  *  ^ 
Of  theae  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieneef 
ia  by  f^r  the  better  periodical ;  it  ia.  indeed,  the  beat  of  thi 
trana-atlaotic  medical  publicationa ;  and,  to  make  a  com 
pariaon  nearer  home,  ia  in  moat  reapecta  auperior  to  tb( 
great  majority  of  European  worka  of  the  same  dcacrip 
tion.**— 7^  Lnc9t,  Jmm.  ]831. 

"  We  need  aearoely  refer  onr  esteemed  and  highly  emi 
nant  cotemporary.  [Tk*  ^mtriemn  Jtmmai  pf  tk§  JIfcAea 
Scitnees,}  from  whom  we  quote,  to  our  critical  reaaarb 
on  the  o^nions  of  Our  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  princi 
pies  which  influenoe  us  in  the  diacharj^  of  our  editoria 
datiea.**  "  Our  copious  extracts  fhun  his  unequalled  pub 
licatioa,  nnnoticing  multitudea  of  others  which  cosse  be 
fbre  us,  are  the  beat  proof  of  the  esteem  which  we  enter 
tain  far  his  talenU  and  abilitiea.**— ZmmIm  Miiieal  «n< 
Surgical  Journal,  Mareh,  1830. 

"The  American  Journal  of  tha  Medical  Sdeneea  is  oni 
of  the  most  complete  and  best  edited  of  the  numerou 
periodical  publications  of  the  United  Btatee.**— AalMii 
dar  SdouMOo  JdedUaleOt  Tnu  XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  aks  PRACTICAL  RE 
SEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  or  ths  BRAIT 
AKD  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  Abergbom 
mE,  M.  D. 

"  We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  whie 
does  credit  to  the  author  and  his  country.'*— A^rU  ^aisi 
JIfed.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

By  the  same  Auikor, 

PATHOLOGICAL  ahd  PRACTICAL  RE 
SEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  of  tbb  STC 
MACH,  THs  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  n 

LIVER,    AND    OTHEB    VISCERA    OF    TB 

ABDOMEN. 

"We  have  now  doaed  a  very  long  review  of  a  tsi 
raluaMe  work,  and  although  we  have  endeavored  to  eoi 
dense  into  our  pages  a  great  mass  of  important  matti 
we  feel  that  our  author  has  not  yet  reoeived  Jusiica.*^ 
JMi€a-Ckirurgi<al  Rniew. 

A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  tb 
PHYSICAL  SIGNS  of  DISEASES  i 
THK  LUNGS  AND  PLEURA;  Illnstntlii 
their  Pathology  and  facilitating  their  Din 
Rosis.  By  Charlbb  J.  Whxiamb,  M.  D.  J 
8va  with  plates. 

**  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  lead  to  a  baM 
■ndentaading,  and  a  mora  oonecl  estimate  of  the  vilf 
of  aoacoHation,  than  any  thing  thai  haa  yai  appaani 
— yf  M.  JHSpd.  JauntaL 

MANUAL  OF  TRN  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MA| 
or  a  concise  Description  of  the  Phenomtt 
of  his  Organization.    By  P.  Hctin.   Trai 
lated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by 
ToGNa    In  12ino. 


MSDXOZNS. 


Tm  PRACTICE  or  PHYSIC.  By  W.  P. 
Dbwebs,  M.  D.  Adjunct  ProfesBor  of  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
2  Vola  8vo. 

"  VVc  bave  no  heriution  in  recommendinc  it  as  deci- 
Jedly  one  of  tbe  beat  •y#lemi  of  medicine  eiUnt.  The 
tenor  of  the  work  in  general  reflects  the  bigbeat  bonor  on 
Or.  Deweea'i  Ulenta,  industry,  and  capacity  for  the  exe- 
sution  of  tbe  arduoiu  task  which  be  had  ufidertaken.  It 
m  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  works  which  mod- 
ern times  have  produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authori. 
ly."*<^Lond»nMed.  and  Surg.Jturnal,  Jhtf.  1630. 

DEVVEES  ON  THB  PISEASES  of  CHIL- 
DREN. 4th  ed.  In  8va 
The  objaclB  of  this  work  are,  Ist,  to  teach  those  who 
lave  the  charge  of  children,  either  as  parent  or  guar- 
lian,  the  most  approved  methods  of  ieciiring  and  im- 
iroving  their  physical  powers.  This  is  attempted  by 
Miming  out  the  duties  which  the  |)arent  or  the  guar- 
iian  owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  interesting,  but 
le]  picas  class  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by  which 
heir  duties  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  2d,  to  render 
ivailable  a  long  experience  to  these  objects  of  our 
tfiection  when  they  oeooaw  diseased.  In  attempting 
his,  the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
'  technicality  ;*'  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter 
limself  too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats, 
ts  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  with  a 
idebty  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  confoimded 
ogether,  with  the  best  mode  of  treating  them,  that 
lither  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others  has  sug* 
rested. 

3E WEES  OK  THB  DISEASES  of  FEMALES, 
dd  edition,  with  Additions.  In  8vo. 

\  COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OP  MID- 
WIFERY ;  chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  tbe 
Inquiries  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this 
Branch  of  Study.  In  8vo.  with  13  Plates.  5Ui 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  W.  P. 
Dewbbs,  M.  D. 

rHB  ELEMENTS  OF  THERAPEUTICS 
AM)  MATERIA  MEDICA.  By  N.  Chap- 
MAM,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  5th  »lition,  cor- 
rected and  revised. 

JANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY:  containing 
the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Char- 
acter of  Diseases,  &c  By  L.  Martinbt. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Jones  Quain.  Second  American  Edition, 
12mo. 

*'  We  strongly  recommend  M.  Martinet's  Manual  to  the 
rofession,  and  especially  to  students;  if  tbe  latter  wish 
t  study  diseases  lo  advantage,  they  should  always  have 
at  band,  both  wlien  at  the  bedside  of  tfie  patient,  and 
ben  making  poet  mortem  examinations,^'— gffsisriMM 
mmal  qf  ike  Medical  Sciences,  Ko.  I. 

UNICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER, 
comprising  a  Report  of  the  Cases  treated  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  1828-29,  by 
Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

'*In  short,  the  present  work,  cospcise.  unostentatious 
it  is,  would  have  led  as  to  think  that  Dr.  Tweedie  was 
man  of  clear  Judgment,  unfettered  by  attachnient  to 
ly  (hslrionable  hypothesis,  that  he  was  an  energetic  but 
dicious  practitioner,  and  that,  if  he  did-  not  dazzle  his 
aders  with  tbe  brilliancy  of  theoretical  speculations,  he 
Mild  command  their  assent  to  the  solidity  of  his  didae- 
\  tieeeieptB.**-'Jll«d.  GiktV.  JonrnmL 


Thb  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ahd  DIS- 
EASES  OF  THB  TEETH.  By  Thomas  Bbu, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  1  voL  8^0.  With  Plates. 

"  Mr.  Bell  has  evidently  endeavored  to  constmct  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  and  a  text-book 
for  the  student,  containing  a  *  plain  and  practical  diiett 
of  tite  information  at  present  possessed  on  the  subject, 
and  results  of  the  anthor*s  own  investigations  and  «ipe- 
rieiio».*  *•«*•'•  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Bell, 
whose  work  we  buve  no  doubt  will  become  a  dasB-book 
on  the  important  sabjeot  of  dental  aorgery.**— JHWws-CU- 
rurgicttl  Review. 

*'  We  have  no  hemtstion  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  tbe 
best  treatise  in  the  Kngliah  langus|(e.'*->JVbrta  Jtmerien 
JUedicml  and  SurgiealJeurmai,  Ab.  Vk 

AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY.  Ninth 
Edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged.  By 
John  Redmab  Coxb,  M.  D.  Prafeesor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  oir  Pennsylvania.    In  1  voL  8vo. 

%*  This  new  edition  has  been  arranged  with  epe- 
cial  reference  to  tbe  recent  Pharmaoopceias,  puUiriied 
in  Philadelphia  and  New- York. 

ELLIS'  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  The 
Medical  Formulary,  being  a  collection  of 
prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and 
practice  of  many  of  the  roost  eminent  Phy- 
sicians in  America  and  Europe.  3y  Bkhjamis 
Eixis,  M.  D.    dd.  edition.    With  Additions. 

"  We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  our  bref  hrsn  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  whose  insulated  sitoatiom 
may  prevent  them  fVom  havina  access  to  the  many  autho- 
rities which  have  been  consulted  in  arranging  the  mate- 
rials fbr  this  work."— PiUX.  Jifed.  a«^  Pkf*.  Jemntmi. 

MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  abd 
PHARMACY.  By  H.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D. 
and  P.  Vavassbvr,  M.  D.  comprising  a  con- 
cise Description  of  the  Articles  used  in 
Medicine;  their  Physical  and  Chemical 
Properties ;  the  Botanical  Characters  of  the 
Meaicinal  Plants ;  the  Formuls  for  the  Prin- 
cipal Officinal  Preparationa  of  the  American, 
Parisian,  Dublin,  o^c.  Pharroacopcebis;  with 
Observations  on  the  proper  Mode  of  combin- 
ing and  administering  Remedies.  Trans- 
lated from  tbe  French,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  Statca  By  Joskph  Tog- 
no,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical Society,  and  E.  Dvraicd,  Member  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"It  contains  atl  the  phanaaceAtical information  that 
tbe  physician  can  desire,  and  in  addition,  a  larger  mass  of 
information,  in  relation  to  the  properties,  Ac  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles- and  preparations  emplojxd  in  nBledida^ 
than  any  ofthe  dispensaioritv,  and  we  tliink  will  entirely 
supersede  all  these  publications  in  tbe  library  of  the  jiAy* 
sieian.'^ — ,^^.  Joum.  s/  the  Medical  Seieneu. 

MEMOIR  ON  THE  TREATMENT  of  VEN& 
REAL  DISEASES  without  MERCURY, 
employed  at  the  Military  Hospital  <^  the 
Val-de-Graoe.  Translated  from  tbe  French 
of  H.  M.  J.  Desruelles,  M.  D.  &c.  To  wfaicb 
are  added.  Observations  by  G.  J.  Gothrie, 
Esq.  and  various  documents,  showing  the 
results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America. 
1  vol.  8va 
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Thb  want  of  a  compreheDsive  work  on  subjects  connected  with 
Practical  Medicinb  including  Patholoot  and  Pathological  Anat- 
OMY,  is  one  which  has  long  existed  in  this  country.  The  Medical 
Dictionaries  heretofore  published,  and  the  Systems  of  Medicine  in 
the  hands  of  the  student,  may  be  said,  without  invidiojasness,  to 
fall  very  far  short  of  presenting  the  English  reader  with  such  a 
compendious  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  British  and  Foreign 
Mbdicinb  as  is  absolutely  required  by  him.  Some  of  them  are  too 
limited  and  too  superficial  in  their  character ;  others  are  too  volu- 
minous, too  intricate  in  their  arrangement,  and  too  indiscriminate 
in  their  contents ;  and  all  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  of  fail- 
ing to  represent  the  improvements  and  discoveries  by  which  the 
scientific  labors  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world?  have  been  rewarded  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Ctclopjedia  of  Practical  Medicine  to 
supply  these  deficiencies,  and  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of 
the  medical  reader.  Such  ample  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  effecting  these  important  objects,  as  enable  the  Editors  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  nature  and  plan  of  it  publication  in  which 
they  have  endeavored,  by  dividing  tlie  labor  of  a  work  including 
subjects  of  great  diversity,  and  all  of  practical  importance ;  by 
combining  the  valuable  exertions  of  several  contributors  already 
known  to  the  medical  public;  by  excluding  mere  technical  and 
verbal  explanations,  and  all  superfluous  matter ;  and  by  avoiding 
multiplied  and  injudicious  divisions ;  to  furnish  a  book  which  will 
be  comprehensive  without  diflTuseness,  and  contain  an  account  of 
whatever  appertains  to  practical  medicine,  unembarrassed  by  dis- 
quisitions and  subjects  extraneous  to  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  every  thing  connected  with  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Practice  of  Physic  will  be  fully  and  clearly 
explained.  The  subject  of  Pathology  will  occupy  particular  at- 
tention, and  ample  information  will  be  given  with  relation  to  Pa- 
thological Anatomy. 

Although  the  excellent  works  already  published  on  the  subjects 
of  Materia  Mbdica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  can  be  so  readily 
and  advantageously  consulted,  as  to  make  the  details  of  those 
branches  of  science  uncalled  for  in  the  Cyclopeedia,  it  belongs  to 
the  proposed  plan  to  comprise  such  general  notices  of  the  applica- 
tion and  use  of  medicinal  substances  as  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
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geoeral  account  of  each  class  into  which  they  have  been  divided, 
as  of  Tonics,  Narcotics,  dn:.;  and  to  impart,  ander  a  few  heads, 
as  Toxicology,  Suspended  Animation,  &c.  such  infonnation  con- 
nected  with  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  is  more  strictly  practical  in 
its  character. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work  of  this  description 
will  form  a  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  constitute  a  most 
desirable  book  of  reference  for  the  general  practitioner,  whose 
numerous  avocations,  and  whose  want  of  access  to  books,  afford 
him  little  time  and  opportunity  for  the  perusal  of  many  original 
works,  and  who  is  often  unable  to  obtain  the  precise  information 
which  he  requires  at  the  exact  time  when  he  is  in  greatest  need  ofit. 

The  Student  op  Medicine,  who  is  attending  lectures,  will,  also, 
by  means  of  this  work,  be  enabled,  whatever  order  the  lecturer 
may  follow,  to  refer,  without  difficulty,  to  each  subject  treated  of 
in  the  lectures  of  his  teacher ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  Lecturers 
on  Medicine  will  see  the  advantage  of  recommending  to  their 
pupils  a  work  of  highly  respectable  character,  the  composition  of 
original  writers,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  neither  disappoint  the 
advanced  student  by  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  nor  perplex 
those  commencing  their  studies  by  an  artificial  arrangement. 

But,  whilst  the  Eklitors  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
safe  and  useful  book  of  reference  and  text-book,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  those  by  whose  co-operation  they  have  been  honored, 
not  to  avow  that  they  have  also  been  ambitious  to  render  the 
work  acceptable  and  interesting  to  readers  who  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  study  what  may  be  termed  the  Philosophy  of  Medi- 
cine: whatever  is  truly  philosophical  in  medicine  being  also  useful, 
although  the  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  requires  much  re- 
flection and  sound  judgment. — For  the  assistance  of  those  who  desire 
to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  medical  reading,  ample  directions 
will  be  given  when  the  work  is  completed;  and  for  those  who  may 
be  anxious  to  prosecute  any  particular  subject  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  limits  of  the  Cyclopsedia  permit,  a  list  will  be  given,  in  an 
Appendix,  of  the  best  works  relating  to  each. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  an  undertaking  of  the  importance 
of  which  the  Editors  are  fully  sensible,  will,  doubtless,  be  appre- 
ciated after  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  contributors  who  have 
already  promised  their  co-operation*  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  characterized  by  unity  of  de- 


